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THE METRE OF THE BRHADDEVATA. 
fv A. 8. KEITH, M.E.A.5. 


T is perhaps difficult to exaggerate the importance from 

the point of view of the literary history of India of 
the Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka. ‘That this has not 
hitherto received full recognition is due in part to the fact 
that it has been held, for example even by Dr. E, Sieg;' 
that the Brhaddevata is later in date than the Mahabharats. 
This is, however, certainly not the case, as Professor A. A. 
Mnedonell has shown conclusively in’ his edition * af the 
former work. About 300 élokas of the work are devoted 
to legends, and this must, it seéms, be regarded as @ .con- 
elusive proof that at the date of its composition there 
existed in Sanskrit an akhyana dr itihisa literature. Now 
the date of the Brhaddevata is fixed by Professor Macdonell,’ 
on grounds which appear to me tinassailable, af about 
400 1.c., perhaps earlier. It follows, therefore, that a Sanskrit 
itihasa literature can be proved to have existed in the fifth 
century B.¢. 


1 Die Sagenstagfe des Rigveda, pp. 126, 127. 
* & Brhadievata, vol. i, p- Exit. | - | 7. 
2 Op, eit., vol. i, pp. xxii, xxiii, Ci. Victor Henry, Revwe Critvgue. 
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‘This appears to me a most important result in view of 
the controversy over the date of the epics. Two competing 
opinions on this point are held at the present time. The 
‘ane, represented by such scholars as Professor Jacobi, 
Professor Macdonell, Professor Rapson,! and Mr. Thomas, 
ascribes the epics to an early date, say the sixth to the 
fourth century 5.c., and considera that at the time of 
composition they were written for and were intelligible to 
a comparatively wide circle of the people; the other, which 
counts among its supporters in various degrees M. Barth, 
Professors Bergaigne, Liiders, and Rhys Davids, Dr, Senart, 
and Dr. Grierson, considers that the epics are comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literary laneuage of the Brahmaniec schools, which 
stall show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals. The question 
is of course intimately connected with the kindred question 
of the extent to which Sanskrit was ever a spoken language, 
It is not, I understand, ever now held that Sanskrit—in 
the sense of the language which was known as a bhdsa to 
Panini—was a vernacular of all the people in any part of 
India, but it obviously makes a great difference in the view 
taken of the nature of Sanskrit whether we are to regard 
it a8 a mere priestly Innguage applied in late times to 
secular purposes, or are to hold that there was a time when 
a heroic epic was written in a language approximating to 
that of the Ksatriya elass, and one which could be understood 
without great diffieulty by the muss of the people. We 
cannot believe, I yenture to think, that the early audiences 
to whom the epics wore recited were satisfied to listen to 
what they did not pretend to understand. No doubt, as 
Dr. Grierson? says, the Ramayana and Mahabharata are 
nowadays recited to villagers who know nothing of Sanskrit, 
but that is the result (a) of the sacred character now attaching 
to the works as the result of centuries of fame, and (5) of 


Ct, the discussions in J.RA.8., 1904, pp. 485-487. 
* SRAB 1904, p. 4a. ; 
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the fact that the outlines of the story are familiar through 
<ernacular translations and imitations. Neither of these 
features could be found in the primitive akhyanas out of 
which the epic developed. It is really inconceivable that 
a man should compose works to appeal to the people—as the 
epics were beyond question intended to do—in a language 
unintelligible to them, whereas there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the epics soon became lees and less 
generally understood, and yet retained their hold on the 
populace. 7 | 

faken in this connection the Brhaddevata appears to me 
to be decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and against the theory of iranslation from Pali or Prakrit. 
Tf there were Sanskrit epic legends in the fifth century B.¢., 
*+ ig unreasonable to look for the composition of the great 
epics in the first or second century A.D. 

Since the Brhaddevata has the great merit of bemg 
preserved in a text which is in all probability free from 
serious interpolation or corruption, as ia proved by the 
quotations in the Sarvanukramani, I have thought it may 
be of interest to examine the metres of this early piece of 
quasi-epic literature. In the present state of the text af the 
two great epics no useful comparison of metre can be made, 
but it is not improbable that such a comparison may 1m 
course of time be rendered possible when critical text studies 
of the Mahabharata and Ramayana have proceeded further 
and some better criteria of old and new strata of text have 
ome to light. | 

The following remarks are based entirely on the text as 
constituted by Professor Macdonell, Raj endrolalan Mitra’s 
edition being quite useless from this as from every other 
point of view. I use a comma to denote the cesura, OF 
rather dimresis, whenever it can be determined with fair 
certainty. It is assumed that for the purpose of the 
dizwresis a prefix like sam im sambhatah counts as a separate 
word: this could easily be proved if necessary. I have 
omitted the references to save space, and there are very 
possibly some errors in the enunciation, but the main results 
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will not be affected by such errors. In any ease the numbers 
would be altered if readings other than those adopted by 
Professor Macdonell were accepted. Cha has, of course, 
been regarded as always making position. 

The anustubh’ im the Brhaddevata is essentially of a later 
form than the anustubh, even in the latest portions, of the 
Reveda, ‘This is shown especially by the fact that the 
second pada of each half- verse ends always ' ns —~ =, 
In the first pada the second half is — — — = in 2,002 
cases out of a possible 2,382% On the other hand, the 
remaining 380 half-verses show a much greater variety of 
form than is allowed in the kavya éloka, and 1t seems fair 
to regard the éloka here as exhibiting a transition stage to 
the éloke of the later literature. 

Of the variant forms five hali-lmes have nine syllables in 
the first pada, which begins with — — save Im one case 
(IV,102¢). In 182 cases the first pido ends in —— ——. 
Two forms only of the first four syllubles occur frequently, viz., 
=i ireipert ——— im 86 causes, and ~~ — — — —, 
—— — invfdcases. In VILL, 792 occurs — —— —— —_, 
— =, but the readimg may be incorrect for yathd ca gharmah 
sambhittah. The other instances are distributed aa follows :— 


ad 


| a — ae = ___= -__si = 


A 
-+ 2 with eesura after the 4th syllable, 
ff 


ie 
Ee 


+ 2 with eesura after the 4th syllable, 


ie 
eee —" Bs 


a 


See 
ee eae ee 
Se ei ae | 
see oF 
ise Ee ee 


! For an apparent exception see Macdonell, p, xxvi, n. 2. 

* In the first four syllables — — — — ond — ~ — — occur twine each, 
ee — nd —  — — one each only. The other possible forms are 
all frequent. ze. 
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In 68 cases is found — ~~ ~ as the end of the first 
pada. As before only two forms occur frequently, viz 
=— ~~ ——, ~~ > m 16 cases + 3 with cesure 
after the fourth syllable, and — — — — —, ~ — = 
in 84 cases + 1 with emsura after the fourtH! syllable. 

There are ten other forms, as follows :— 


ea St) 
ee es SS OY 
— Ss Oe SS OD 
2 ae | 
RR ie a Y 
PES Oh a eT 
nA re eld Se 
Saas, ea tQe of 
Se ee ea 
Sor ee ee SO] 


In 52 cases the first pada ends in — ~— =. There 
are seven forms, of which four are fairly common :— 


Tt 


Se Se ee 
+ 2 with cwsura after the fifth eyllable. 
+ | with cesura after the sixth syllable. 

a 


SS a 


" 5 1 with cesurn after the sixth syllable. 


See 
+ 1 with cesura after the sixth syllable, 


a 
a Se eee ee) 


+} 1 with easura after the sixth syllable, 
— wwe S|, eS SCO 


In 43 cases the first pada ends in ~ ~ ~ =~, There 
are seven forms distributed as follows :— 
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See ea ye ee SS CUD | 
ea ith ete ae oe ae ee 


+ 4 with exeura after the fifth syllable. 
4 2 with cesurn after the sixth syllable. 


+ 2with cesura after the fourth syllable. 


Tee | 


i 


eel 


| 1 
* 4. 1 with csr after the fifth sylable. 


In 15 cases the first pada ends in — — ~~» =. These 
cases are of special imterest, as the later form avoids carefully 
the iambic ending. There are six forms :— 


el 
= —_ — a ra i = a, a ——— ' 


ee ee 


— 
— — Sea ye eS Cr 


+ 1 with cusura after the fourth sylluble. 


i very remorkoble form, 


——— ie i tr S Cd 


+ 1 with emeurn after the sixth ayllable. 
In 12 cases the first pada ends in —~ — —~, There 
are eight forms, but all the occurrences are sporadic :— 
2 


—_—=_[—_—_—_—_ =] / 


® —_~— > 
ee ee i ee 
hr ee CD 
SSeS eS 
ie ne 
— i hr hr te = SS) «] 
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There remain 3 cases of endings in — — ~ >, viz. :— 
ea 
iy 


ee ee 


This large variety of forms appears consistent with and to 
support the date assigned on other grounds to the work by 
Professor Macdonell. It was most probably written at 
a time when the sloka had not yet received its final form, 
and when the verses which are irregular according to the 
later metre were still felt to be correct. It may, of course, 
be argued that some of the forms are the result of the 
introduction of quotations from the Rgveda, but, even 
allowing this to be the case in some Instances, the explanation 
cannot be applied in the majority of cases, and it would 
doubtless have been easy for the author to put them in 
another form, had they seemed to him unmetrical. 

Consistent also with the antiquity of the verse ig the fact 
of the separation of the padas. Hiatus is quite freely 
allowed between padas m the same half-verse. There are, 
according to my reckoning, about 112 cases of such hiatus, 
Tt is true that hiatus occurs aleo elsewhere, but these cases 
can nearly all be reduced to (1) Vedic quotations, e.g., fe astu, 
I, 54a; ko adya, I, 57a; or (2) a or d+r, ori+p,oru+r— 
all special cases! Other exceptions are extremely rare 
(e.g. I, lila). Between padas, however, all sorts of hiatus 
occur freely. | 

On the other hand, there are not lacking signs that the 
connection of the padas was becoming closer than in the 
period of the Sambitas. The instances are of three kinds. 
(1) The break at the end of the first pada occurs im the 
middle of a compound, or after a prefix to a verb, ag., 
pratakh | saranam, I, 115a, or abhi | diyate, I, 0a. There 

1 Sikalya, ot mtaatecesder aieeaow ny ins, V2, 4, 127, a8 perniitting tae 
ghee of ail Sak ita ‘ese flowed ol die vow 


se maak Va Vi, 4, 228, also on the authority of Sikalyn, according 
to the Kadika Viti. 
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are seven other instances (IT, 98, 103¢; ITT, 862; IV, 828; 
V, 58, 1754; VI, 884). (2) There is elision at the ein 
of the first pada: the elision is almost always of ¢ becoming 
y; of which there are eleven instances (I7, 1274, where the 
verse should probably be divided after the “py; III, 698, 
135a; IV, 1445; V, 814; VI, 634, 68); VII, Sda, 1056; 
VII, 144, 944). There ore three instances of the elision 
of initial @ (I, 544; TV, 1399; VI, 1562); and one instance 
of w becoming ¢ (II, 1154). (3) Finally, in six cases the 
verse runs on irregularly: they are II], 54a, dngirasasydsan; 
1346, varunasydryamnah; 9a, naktdnakti; Il, l4la, hiftham ; 
IV, 1166, aigdnyanaduhah ; VIII, 57a, teantydnyah. 

The examples of hiatus taken together with these signs 
of the tendency to regard the padas as united secm to be 
conclusive evidence of the transitional character of the verse. 
The same view follows from the treatment of the tristubh. 
There are some 42 verses in this metre in the Brhaddevata, 
and the details given below seem conclusively to show that 
the metre was still in an experimental stage. No one after 
the later metres had definitely formed themselves would have 

sed these curious forms, which, however, find a natural 
Mchination as transitional forms from the free tristubh of 
the Sambhitis, where the last four syllables are alone of 
importance, to the later verses, where all syllables are 
determined, 

Only one verse occurs where all the padas are alike in 
metre, the indravajra, TV, 2. Verses with mixed padas of 
indravajra and upendravajra occur in I, 44 fu, + 7, + + i), 
45 (u. ow. +. +8); TV, 1 (ue tu. 4444). In TI, 154, 
the first, second, and fourth padas are indravajra, the third 
is éalii. In 155 the first two padas are &lini, the 
third and the fourth irregular. In IV, 95, the first and 
third padas are upendravajra and the second indravajra, the 
fourth is irregular. In 96 the last two padas are indrayajra, 
the first two are irregular. The second and third padas ot 
and s0-in Y, 46, and VIII, 127 (sh meee ap oe eee 
—~-— =), the first and fourth being irregular. In 
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V, 118, the first two padas are upendravajra, the lest two 
ee, eae a  S, 3ST V0, 101, the 
first two are indravajra, the last irregular. In 125 the 
second and fourth are — —— —, — ~~ — — ~~ — =, 
the others irregular. In TV, 99, the second and third are 
salini, the rest irregular. In all, 15 verses have two or more 
padas alike. 

On the other hand, there are no less than 7 verses with four 
padas of 11 syllables all dissimilar (ITI, 156; IV, 5, 6, 7; 
V, 114; VOU, 128, 129); and 19 verses contain padss 
of differmg numbers of syllables. In five cases only is there 
any correspondence of padas: in TV, 10, the verse consists of 
12 +11 +1141), the last two being —_ —-—- — — — 
es — Ss ait TY, 4, of 10411412448, eye 
second and fourth being —— — ~ ~~ — — + — = 
in V, 7, of 11 + 12 + 11 + 12, the second and fourth wee 
oes, ae TY, 5, consists 
of an indrayajra + upendravajra + indravajra + 12; and 
¥, 11, consists of two salini padas+12+4+ 11. The other 
verses show different variations of padas of 10, 11, and 12 
syllables as follows :— 


LV, 97: 10 +11 +11 +11. 

V, 112: 10 + 11 + 12 + 12 (the first pada may be read as 
11 with eyiAa). 

V, 10: 11411410 +10. 

FE -106; 187° ¥ 4 45 | 

We Oe 00 11412411411. 

IH, 128; V, 9: 114+114+14+12. 

IV, 8: 124+114+11 +11. 

IV, 9: 124 114+12+11. 

Tit, 129: 12 +124 11+411. 

IIT, 130: 12411 4 12 + 12. 

IV, 98: 11411412412. 


There remains VIII, 130, which has 6 padas of IL 
syllables, the fourth and fifth being upendravajra, and the 
first and sixth indravajra. 
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Of the 24 jagati padas only 12 have the characteristic 
jagati e at ata w of. — ~~ =: 10 end nm —~- — =: 
2 in — — — — and — — ~ — respectively. On the 
other hand, of the trigtubh padas 2 end with the jagati ending 
—— =,and l with — a a 

Tn four cases hiatus is permitted between the padas of the 
half-verses, while in one case fu becomes fr. 

mation of the view here taken that the metre of the 
Brhaddevata represents un genuine stage of the historical 
development of the éloka may be derived from an 
examination of the 48 half-verses in the epic narrative in 
adhyaya 33 of the Aitareya BHrahmana, which must date 
about 200 or 300 years before the Brhaddevata. aps Gaon: 
the first pda ends in ~ ——~; in 13 in — —— =; 
making 27 cases with the long syllable in the sixth aa 
seventh places, the characteristic of the classic dloka. Of 
the rest there are 8 cases of — — — —; 6 of ——_ =; 
Sof ww >: 0 Of —w~- >; 40i——wW =; ancl 
Shia In three eases the second pada has not an 
iambic ending. The verse is undoubtedly of an older type 
than that of the Brhaddevata, but the line on which it will 
develop is clearly one which will naturally lead to the later 
metre, while its own history can be traced in the different 
strata of the Reveda. 
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IT, 
MAS'UD-I-SA'D-I-SALMAN 
BY MIRZA MUHAMMAD B, ‘ABDU'L-WAHHAB OF GAZWIN. 


Translated by E. G. BROWNE. 


(Gontinned from p. 740, October, 1905.) 


Mas'id's Second Imprisonment. 


FTER Abi Nasr-i-Farsi had meurred the displeasure 
ot Sultan Mas‘id, his profégés were also arrested, 
dismissed or cast into prizon, and amongst them Mas‘ud-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salmin, who was interned in the Castle of Maranj,' 
where he remained a long time in confinement. During 
this period also he composed in praise of Sultan Muas‘td and 
his advisers and courtiers poems so touching and full of 
pathos that, in the words of Nidhdmi-i-‘Aradi of Samarqand, 
to read them “causes the hair to stand on end and tears 
to well from the eyes.’ Yet these availed him nothing, 
until, after eight years, according to the most probable 
conjecture, the efforts of Thigatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘Ali 
effected his release, IT shall now cite verses in proof of the 
facts summarised above. 

A certain Muhammad Khatibi, one of the friends of 
Mas‘d-i-Sa‘d (perhaps also one of the profégés of Abi 
Nasr-i-Farsi), was commissioner of Quzdir* in Sistin while 
Mas’ ud was governor of Chalandar, Both were subsequently 

ismissed and cast into prison, Mas‘id, in a gazida in. praise 





l Marany or Jf the mame of o eastle in Indio, according to the 
Fherhdn-i-GQuii*, shes Seve vaslteana hy Neplomtibentieg jest Abe 
ag eas See Le Strunge’s Lands of tie Bastern Caliphate, pp. d31-3.— 
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of Thigatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘Ali,’ one of Sultan Mas‘id’s 
ministers, endeavours to console him, and it appears from 


Terthien, “awit Tahir b. ‘Ali b. Mushkin was the Weir of Sultan Mas‘ad 
bn ‘AwH in his ascount of Mas‘id-i-Sa'd-i-Salmin ( fubwdu"l-Afhdd, 
ed, Browne, vol, ii, p. 246) says: “Of Thigatu’l-Mulk be writes os follows, of 
the time when the ' dhind erat of the Ministerial Office was filled with so much 
distinction by him"; and-most of the gapdas composed in his praike by Mas'il- 
1-Sa‘'d ales contain o ‘pabegytic on Sultin Mns‘id, Of thase I will only cite the 


fillowine couplet :— | 
| “Sap iss iis oe cla AN 55 oye a5 
e + zi | fe) wee 
oe ee [4 det Opt ge na de 
“6 Neither ia there anck an ornament of the Empire on Thigatn'l-Mulk, 


Wor such an Empire-maker as [ Sulfin| Mies‘ !" 


Abn'l-PFaraj-i-Hini hes also written gayides in his proce. In one of these 
he Says s— 


@ Thigate’l-Mulk, the King's treaserer and confidential adviser, LAwdja TdAir— 
may God's Bye wated over Aim I" 


From this couplet it appears that he held the rank of Ade" (confidential 
adviser, or Privy ee aoa toe aad that of Wes (Premier). Sank'i also has 


ee pee i in his Aidr-ndne, after praising Sulthn 
‘dy seals Cet ye eel “ee lb CO Gs 


Flo, ab, ou! ee SQ Selb lot oS 1 G 


** Thigaiw'l-Muik Tithir &, dit: the King is as the Prophet and he aa fhe Saint, 
Since Heaven inade thee manifest there is [but] one Earth and [one] Tuhir, 
[one] TeAir.” 


He was also praised by Mukhtéri of Ghazns, by whom this quatrain wna 
AS ole COLA 2a lt 


YS eae lo cle 08 Gy 
ha See lem 9 ee ped sol 


“Tahir Thigatu'l-Mulk, great Chief-Justice! The heads of chiefs dow to thy 
tritten edie? ! 


Siner his Acert regards mercy in the world, reckon life abiding and pass by the 
world f'* 


y it wanting in the AtAdru'!-]Fweerd (* Trajte of the Warirs?" 
aoe Sayfu'd-Din Hajji b. Nidhima'l-Fodli (Or, 1920 of the Britieh 
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certain expressions which the poet employs that the cause of 
his imprisonment was connected with the government of 
Chaélandar. 


ee lds et ye Wet ul te 
€ has heer yo Sasi jl ot Sh S93 
Coil Sy pee aks ed 

od oy lady oP je Je 
SEO a aL Vol 50S pte af 


‘ a 1a | . 
slat sla’ || Le) yee we > 
Code 5 yey Vig ae be Ge 


4 = in La _ ; “7 a 8 
i * ai _ii E F 
pt te ees sly 1 3° 


© cola ene Cede oj oe 
eee nye 4 dla Glas uy 


= =o & 


© So yo de pil Cll Ge 
eS sls pl eet 


Museum) and the Dagtiry’ i. Fucara (* Manual of Ministers "") of Shy ager 
Din Khwhndamir (Or, 234 of the British Museum). In the poems of the poste 
his name and title appear as abuve, * Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tahir b. ‘Ali. ” The only 
authority tho stutement that his father ‘All was the son of Mushkin is the 
statement of Seca er ‘Arad of Ssmarqand (Chahdr Mngaia, Browne's 
translation, p. 74). This Mushkin was the futher of Aba Nasr a be. 
Mushkin, ° 0 fied j in Act. 491 (=a.p. 1009- ded igh he was secretary to Sultan 
mid ond his son Mas‘tid, autber af the mrs ey Hi Nasr Mushkin, were 
of Abu'l-Fadl aohere anther of the ** ry of Must” ( Te'riki-i- 
ania). For the phy o of Abd Nest Mushkin, tee Sulahu'd-Din Sfmt" 
raft bi J-Wafaydt (Add. 23,349 of the Beith pay i. stn Tina’ L-Athit's 
Chronicle under der the events of the yoar A.1t. 431 hoon 
Bayhagi parm. It would therefore # that ‘Thi higatn’l- Mulk ‘Tahir b. * 
| ‘Mus wns the nephew oe ay = Shoe S Mohkine I have not been able to 
the date of bie wever, eppeare to have taken place after 
a.m. 600 (=a.p, 1106-7) and vases. me 510 (= ao, 1116-17). 
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“0 Muhammad, if there be in the world a monument of talent 
it #@ thou, O Essence of Talent and Incarnation of 
Genius! | 

Men call thee Khatibi, which is but right and proper, for 
thou art a most eloquent orator (khatib) boih in rerse 
and prose. 

When I read the statement of thy case, every corner of my 
gall-bladder waa choked with blood, for thou didat state 
thy case in terses sereed as sugar. 

Even so, when we well consider the matter, all our misfortune 
arose (after God's predestination) from Queddér and 
Chdlandar. 

We are two scholars, two noblemen, tiro men well proved, yet 
withal ill-advised, wrong-headed, and far from clear- 
sighted, 

Hereafter, should Fortune befriend me, my part shall be the 
praise of my ford and master with pen and paper ; 

In praise of Thigatw’l-Mulk (how ocean-hearted a benefactor !) 
the dicer of my genius shall bring up treasure-houses of 
pearke.”” 


Tt was about the same period, namely, at the beginning of 
his second imprisonment, that he composed his celebrated 
M-gasidea, which is so touching and full of pathos, and which 
begins :— 


pila $0 5) apt per slats ata Ba 5A 


* lest dat Ad hj al jo Pe oy eet ae lb 
‘lS te ce et get SS ad ot aM ere il 


“Lam sorry for what I have done: I know no other way 
sace repentance : 
4H fortune tangles all my affairs; I tiist my tongue in nmiy 
mouth, 
This sphere turns not according to my desire; why should 
J turn wild words?” 
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A few verses further on he says :-— 

* elo} wis, 2S Se he © geet enh sl al sa); 
. a— | eso yoy net Yo tote soetS act 
“ily ft Le Oyyt § pat Jost sly mee p 
© None AF oye WS SpA tie Sele pee sl ee Her 
Spiny AB bo sp te ATO Net OS 
* lage SSi5 Edo de day) “ pyatents IS S oS A> lnm 
files eg SAS at  qpadats SLamls 25 9) 9) 
* gilda tes oe) isle dm pt eS aay SG Ne alll cls 
S pilone tong AP Beto! AM, plage SIS ge 8 
Sills ew oats 5G Lye 9 ae re 135-38 as! 


4 0 wonder, since I was born Tam in bonds: am I then assigned 

fo prison until death ? 

For some while evil Fortune kept me racked by all kinds of 
sorrow and afftietion, 

When I put on the raiment of office, evil Fate seized iny collar. 

Again sithout cause am I afflicted: Fate haa brought me 
to a desolate cell, 

Wherefore, O Heaven, dost thow thus each moment inflict 
such blows on my head? I am not an anvil! 

Wherefore dost thou trail my body in itood ? I am noe 
a pole-ave! Wierefore doat thou put my heart in 
a furnace? I am not an arrow-head f 

Wherefore dost thou attack, for my sword t3 blunt? Wherefore 
dost thou pursue, for my field ts narrow ? 

Avaunt, avaunt! for my steed halts ! Enough, enough! 
for my buckler is broken ! 
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Great Heavens! Will no one tell me why I have deserved the 
King's bones ! 

By God, Iam [innocent] az the ‘Wolf of Joseph’: by God, 
they do falsely accuse me / 

If there be ever an atom of guile in me, Iam no son of Sa'd- 
i-Sabnda !” 


And in conclusion he says :— 
OSH tate ‘pia et ele oe 
Silke SI stoke il SU lbee sl pte oly 


“TT continwally weep like the cloud or the candle, while I recite 
this cersd like some charm or psalm : 
*O Musuimans, for God's sake come to my aid, if I be 
a Muaulmen 7" 


All the verses of this gasida are in this vein; and though 
the lines cited above are foreien to our present purpose, which 
is to adduee evidence connected with Mas‘id’s biography, 
they are given as a specimen of his prison-poems. 

In another gaside in praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tihir b. ‘Ali 
he says that in the preceding year he was one of the notables 
and officials of the State, and that every dirham of public 
money for which he was responsible could be accounted 
for; yet, notwithstanding this, he had been imprisoned for 
a year in the utmost destitution and misery in the fortress 
of Maranj. This gasida he composed in the first year of 
his [sécond| captivity, and after the customary laudution 
he says :— 


(heel Lee |; pret sey pe aS dy BNO ai) y tia 
Det eens y hil Jl FS 2 Fay ley 
mba wey Sail ye hf tail cad lees ge ne 
het ae US AS NS A CT based can 5 
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‘ube eee oS el wo of Se plea y Jas laos 
Ole 2 ary gi jl ey BY pWES ened Jac jl 
Hl Gy lS 4 tyes 2d ‘prem yy ttl aa 
Tol y tale eal il VN, YLG oe ER, he 


“ Friend and foe have seen that only a year ago I twas one of 
the nobles, 

[I had] many horses and countless servants, all sorts of 
property and all kinds of luxuries. 

Like those who are drunk [with sucess), at the mere opening 
of my mouth I made [my awhordinates ] run right 
and left. 

I relied on all, thinking that none would venture to fraduce me, 

Such work have I wrought and such panegyrics have I composed 
that none have seen the like of either. 

Not one dirham remains against me in my official capacity 
on any score th any Gorernment office. 

[ Pet] behold, Iam in this Fortress of Marany, plucked and 
singed, with neither house nor home ! 

[7 swear] by God that during this year neither back nor belly 
have received clothing or bread |" 


From another gasida in praise of the same person it 
appears that at the time of its composition he had been 
imprisoned two years in the fortress of Maranj. After the 
-Panegyric he says :— ; 


IS eb oF ty ele ‘Pa Les oles, © 
eS NASas SLE ‘yee, lye he y eek 
MS pre SNE rte eS sloly gatyt slope 9 
Br PAE 5 AN Sp Sb yy Sled j ye 


“ Grief and detention in the fortress of Maranj have cexad my 
soul and wounded my spirit ; 
7H. 1906, 2 
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By thy mercy and beneficence redeem my apirit from grief 
and raise up my soul from care! ” 

Wouldst thou really on thine own part he.content if I should 
die miserably in such a prison-cell? a 

When I remember (the sufferings of | this year and last year, 
bitterly do I weep in regret for the year before last hie 


Finally, in addressing @ certain minister whose name is 
not mentioned, though it is almost certain that the above- 
mentioned Thiqatu’l-Mulk is intended, the poet clearly and 
explicitly defines the periods of his imprisonment in different 
places, This gasida he composed in the third year of hia 
imprisonment at Maran) :— 


uly AS te es rile * Oe 2b! Ba eS or ort 
THEE Jle ee il ily § C0 pe SG Hee 


(gle ehytae ye pe aS Soy y Jie or exit 9 


“ How long shall I remain in this imprisonment with Fetters 
sg qriecous on my feet ? 
Sa and Dahak crushed me for seven years, and thereafter for 
three years the castle of Nay. 
Now I have been for three years in Marany, and it 1# actually 
the case that I continue to wbide in this hellish place.” 


In connection with Maranj, no mention is made in his 
poems of any longer period than this, that is, three years. 
In another gasida in praise of Sultan Mas‘ud b. Thréhim, 
which appears to have been written shortly after his release 
from prison, when he had been pardoned and received into 
favour by that monarch, and which begins— 

‘ wn 22395 2S ly pn yal 
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Former kings, who wrought naught by injustice, the King of 
the Age hath done away with aword and apear,” 
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he says, after the panegyric :— 
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“By my veneration for the Sanctuary [af Mecea, I swear), 
0 King, that tt never entered my heart that I should 
become so honoured | 

Nay, nay: since fo praise thee is the crown of Aonour, if is 
but right if he who praises thee be Aonoured amongst 
mankind f 

T trust that bodily weakness may not cause my mind fo be 
eugpected of failure or shortcoming tn thy praise ; 

For, through bodily suffering, Despair hath laid hands on my 
heart, while, through mental anxiety, Sickness ws over- 
come muy body ; 

And erstwhile Fate, whieh wounds like a fon, hath fallen on 
my life, property and rank like a wolf on a flock of 

Henceforth in thy service, like the pen and like the pen-case, 
I will eagerly gird up my loins and open my mouth 
in praise.” 
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Again, in another gasida in praise of the same ruler, 
he says :-— 
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« How can I adequately express my gratitude for the favours 
of the King, which gave me [or restored me to) house 
and home ? 

If by day I publicly praise him in verse, at night I privately 
pray for him in prose.” 


On Thigatu'l-Mulk Téhir b. ‘Ali, who effected his release 
from prison, he composed the two following quatrains, which 
confirm the truth of Nidhami-i-‘Aridi’s statement that this 
minister was instrumental in effecting his deliverance :— 

‘lersit LG plit jet ae yf 
ls cathy ate pol pred) usl 
“ Wien Fate, without doubt, designed to slay me, thy position 
guaranteed my life. 
All night, from evening until dawn, I ery: ‘O Fortune of 
Tahir son of “Ali, long endure !’” 
al lhe ayes ee plt eek 
* lhe ale be al eras 5S 
"eed iS ee wey sie 
he al de ath cs 0 | 
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“ In the sercice of Tahir son of ‘All JT risk my life, since I owe 
my fife to the serrwes of Tahir son of ‘Ali: 
Every morning I take my soul in the palm of my Aand, and 
bring my life to the service of Tahir son of ‘AG.” 


There is some difficulty in determining the exact duration 
of the period of his imprisonment in the fortress of Maranj. 
On the one hand it appears, from the two verses beginning 
“ Sd and Dahak crushed me for seven years” (see p. 1s supra), 
that the whole period of his imprisonment was thirteen 
years, namely, ten years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
three years in the reign of Sultan Mas‘ad, And although 
it docs not necessarily follow from the verses in question 
that the period of his imprisonment in Maranj did not exceed 
three years, since his captivity there may have been prolonged 
for some time after he composed these verses, yet in another 
passage he explicitly mentions this period of thirteen years, 
to wit, in a gasida which he composed in praise of Malik 
Arslan b. Mas‘id. Im this poem Mas‘ud-1-Sa‘d craves the 
favour and good-will of this Prince; describes his former 
life and the misfortunes which he has suffered at Fortune's 
hands, and adds that he had been imprisoned for thirteen 
years, a statement which exactly tallies with the two verses 
to which reference is made above. This gagida begins :— 
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“ With fresh face and smiling lips Spring came to wait on the 
cictorious King and monarch. 
Sultén Abwk-Mulik Malik Arsidn, whose precious person 
Empire hath nursed on her bosom.” 
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After the panegyric he continues :— 
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“ T continue in expectation of thy clemeney and farour, O thou 
whose time Fortune hath so long awatled | 
I thy servant have remained imprisoned for thirteen years, 
and fave suffered agonies of sorrow in prison and in 
fortress, 
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Lying in want in Aard and narrow cella, faust bound in heavy 
bonds. 

LT have a thousand foes, and but one life, and go in bodtly fear, 
but my debts exceed eight hundred thousand : 

Tam without resources or means, while round me are gathered 
countless women and innumerable ehiidren. 

Many a foper hath received: i from thee a portion; J am 
portionless, yet continue to hope. ae 

Tam old, weak, poor and helpless: show mercy to the age and 
weakness of thia thy sercant ! 

Granted that I am a transgressor (though by God [am not 
so), hast not thou pardoned every tranagressor’a treapass ? 

So that, if time be rouchsafed me, I may Aappily pass such 
time as still remaine to me in praise and glorification 
of thee.” 


On the other hand, in the Haft Ig/im (Or. 203, f. 3098) 
and the Mujma‘w’EFusabd, as well as in the printed edition of 
the Diwdn, a fragment is ascribed to Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d wherein 
he addresses Abu’l-Faraj.. Some of the verses in this 
fragment run as follows :— 

1 Tt is not clear who this Aba’l-Faraj wna, but spporently he cannot be 

identified with Abu’l-Faruj-i-Hini, a4 the authors of many TadAkiras have 

eed. For Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d cortainly did not rapt gue this fragment during 

his first imprisonment, the entire aasaite of which did not exesed ten years, for 
how then could he say “* for wineteon years I hace been a captive"? And 


his second impreonment ho remained on the very best of terms with Abu'l- 
paral i -Rini ; for in a gapida which he addressed to him from prison and which 
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60 Master *Bu'l-Faraj, thou dost wot rememder me, ao that this and Aart of mine 
muny be gladdencd [°° 


it is lear beyond all doubt that it ts Abu’l-PFaray “1-Rani to whom he is 
5 Sine ts. She coarse oF us pot ead Cabiie: di tener Nor 
can Abu'l-Faraj Nasr b, Rustum, the governiro be intended, as is sinted 
in the calbaell sigs edition of the Ditdn, tor he was the Me eubiont ot Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d's 
marl peer dedicated hy the poet to him. Mas‘id also 
tn elegy on his from which it o stg Ae he died in the reign of Sultin 
Thrahim. How, then, could rash aie rma ah jr _ Lraialenrala ges 
for ninetoen 4 that the of hia 
the reign of of Bulgin 1 waa only ten years f Therefore the Abu’l-Faray 
fo whoc: allusion is here mnde cannot be either af these two. 
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“0? Bu'l-Fora, art thou not. ashamed fo have cast me into 

imprisonment and bonds by thine endeavours ? 

So that now FT weep in sorrow, whilst thou in happiness laughest 
afar off? 

What J did for thee through good fellowship Aath been 
Forgotten, 

Does if cause thee no compunction that I Aace been a captive 
for nineteen years ?" 


This fragment implies that he had already been imprisoned 
for nineteen years, and that he had again been cast into 
prison at the time when he composed it. There is no 
doubt that one of these two passages contains an error; 
i¢., either the word “nimeteen” in the sentence “J fare 
been a captice for nineteen yeors,” or the word “thirteen” 
in “ Thy servant Aath remained in prison for thirteen years,” 
is @ mistake, and that we should read either “thirteen” 
or “nineteen” im both places. From the hint given by 
Nidhami-i-‘Ariidi, who states that Mas‘id-i-Sa'd was im- 
prisoned for cight years in the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud, 
I feel pretty eure that the word “thirteen” in the gasida 
of Malik Arslan is a mistake, and that it should be 
“nineteen” or “eighteen.” We should then arrive at the 
result that the total period of Mas‘id’s imprisonment was 
nineteen or eighteen years, so that, deducting his ten years’ 
sctetleed during the reign of Ibrahim, the duration of his 





would be eight or nine years, which agrees with the state- 
ment of Nidhém!-i-‘Arédi. 
1 There stil) remains one difficulty which has not been solved, namely, the 


at which Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d composed this gifta which he addressed to Abn"l- 
oraj. For its implication ia that he had been imprisoned for nineteen years, 


sonment in Maran] durmg the reign of Sultan Mas‘id 


 o 
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To conclude the matter, we must sssume that ‘Ali-quli 
Khan “ Walih” of Daghistan, the author of the Riyadu'sh- 
Shu‘ard (“Gardens of the Poets,” Add. 16,729, f. 407%), 
Mr. Bland in his article in the Journal Astatique for 1803 
feer. v, vol. ii, pp. 356 e¢ segg.), and the Majmia‘u’'l-Fusaka 
have misread the word weie, “eight,” as ay, 
“twenty,” in the expression of Nidhdmi-i-‘Aridi of 
Samargqand “the period of his imprisonment in the time 
of Sultan Mas‘id was eight years”; and that, having done 
this, they added on their own authority the summarized 
statement that  Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman was imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
ficenty years in the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud, or, in all, 
thirty-two years,” not reflecting, apparently, that the whole 
period of Sultan Mas‘iid’s reign did not exceed seventeen 
years, and that therefore Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d could not possibly 
have been imprisoned for twenty years in his reign. In 
both manuscripts of the Claidr Magdia m the British 
Museum, aa well as in the Tihran lithographed edition, the 
numeral “eight” (=-~45) is perfectly clear. 


(c) Third Period: Period of Happiness at the close of Mirs‘tiat"s 
Life, from about asa. 500 (=an. L106—7) until 
a.w. 515 (= a.p. 1121-2), whieh dost is the correct date 
of his Death. 


This period extends over the last half of the reign of 
Mas‘iid, the whole of the reigns of Shir-zad and Malik Arslan, 
and part of the earlier period of the reign of Bahramshah. 
All the gasidas which he devotes to the praise of these 
monarchs belong to this period, and since during it Mas‘id- 
i-Sa‘d did not again suffer imprisonment, it may called, 
relatively speaking, the “period of happiness,” although 


and had again been cast into prison at the time when he composed it. Now if we 
suppose that he composed the ig Sa in question ut the beginning of his seeond 
imprisonment, whit is nieant by his having been = prisoner for winetom years? 

ile if we suppose that he composed it after his second imprisonment, then it 


d appear that he was imprisoned three times, for which sup osition we have 
no warrant, since nowhere in his pooms does he allude to a : imprisonment. 
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during the reign of Malik Arslan he still enjoyed no great 
favour, since his release from prison was. still comparatively 
recent, and some prejudice still existed against him in 
consequence of the suspicions cast upon him by his enemies- 
But in the reign of Sultan Yaminn'd-Dawla Bahramshah 
his affairs prospered greatly, and he became one of the most 
favoured intimates of this monarch’s court. It appears that 
Bahrémsh4h was a patron of letters and a friend of learning,' 
and fully recognised the merits of this great poet, who was 
at this time in extreme old age and well stricken im years, 
so that he showed him special favour, increased his salary 
and allowances, and did not suffer the remainder of his life, 
which was but a very little period, to be vexed by the spite 
of prejudiced foes or the slanders of malevolent detractors. 
So poor Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d, who had passed the greater portion 
of his life im prison and in bonds, enjoyed for the brief 
remainder of his days a short period of tranquillity and 
happiness under the protecting mgis of that great and royal 
patron, and left behind him as a memorial several splendid 
gasidas in praise of Bahramshah. 

In one of these gasidas he hinta that previously to the 
year in which it was written he did not even feel secure of 
his life, but that now he was the object of the king's gracious 
and kindly solicitude. In this gasida, which would therefore 
appear to haye been written in the first year of the reign of 

amshéh, he says, after the customary laudation :— 
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1 This appears from the number af great poets who assembled st his court, 
evel as Mas‘Gd-i-Sa'd-i-Salmin, Mukhtéri of Ghar, Sanh't of Ghorma, Bayy 
Hiwan of Ghuna, ‘Abdu'l-Wsit Jabali, and others mentioned in the Lwhdhu’l- 
Alb = 25 well as from the books composed for und dedicated to him, such as the 
Ealila and Dimne [translated from the Arabic of Tboa’l-Mugaffa* into Persian 
prose by Nagra’ ili hb. ‘Abdu'l-Homid, the Hadigatn' l-Hagigat of Sank'l, and 
te es -ird-yi Fokhri by al-*Uthi. (See H of the DLwidbu’?-Aihab, 
p. 257. 
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Last year and the year before last I thy servant despaired of, 
my life, but this year my state is not as it was last year 
and the year before. 

No one Aas stich rank, position or degree, or affairs 30 
flourishing, as I thy servant have to-day. 

Ai every reception some fonowr accrues to him from thy 
thoughtfulness; not a week passes but a gift of a Aundred 
thousand [dirhams] is bestowed by thee!” 


Tn another gasida in praise of the same monarch he says:— 
© Gat oF tan 8 are sud Ls ot 
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Tam that celebrator of praises who [alone] in the whole world 
rightfully received honour and favour for my praises of 

that right-recompensing King. 

T am the King’s choice in the world for every accomplishment : 
what foe would dare to rie with me in any one of these 
accomplishments ? 

Tn panegyric my geniua made many and countless utterances, 
while my hand received from his generosity innumerable 
benefits.” 


In another gasida in praise of Bahramahih he alludes to 
that monarch’s recognition of talent in his own case, and 
declares that in consequence of old age and weakness he can 
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no longer continue in attendance on the King’s court. In 

this, which must have been composed at the very end of the 

poet's life, he says, after the customary laudation :— 
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" Since he perceited in me his servant very high merit, he raised 
me up in honour over the Green Vault [of Heaven}. 

Ae cast more than a Aundred regards on Ais servant's stale 
wntil [at length] he raised him up from earth to this 
high belridere. 

He recognized hig merits as transcending Heaven, and ao 
exalted him in honour above the aivy. 

Since craving and need had made me thirsty, his generosity 
drew me to the celestial fountain of Kaicthar. 

But your sercant falls short in service, because pain and 
sickness have stretched jim on jus couch, 

He cannot set down jis foot jfirmiy, nor can his hand bear 
the goblet.” 


‘= 
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There also exists a fragment in which he describes his 
former days und the time of his youth, alluding to his long 
imprisonments and the grievous hardships which he has 
suffered at Fortune’s hands. It is possible that he composed 
this fragment at the end of his life, when he was no longer 
able to attend at the court of Bahramshah on account of 
advancing years and increasing weakness. It is, however, 
aleo possible that he may have composed it after his release 
from his last imprisonment, and before the reign of Bahram 
shah; and this supposition is In some ways more saclbatile 
He says :-— 
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‘t Alas for youth and for that time when the body knew naught 
of the auffering of age ! 
My joy in pleasure hath not become less, my hope of life hath 
not been shortened. 
In this month a weakness hath accrued to me which never 
weighed on me (ast month. 
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Vile Fortune hath cast me iiito a pit so profound that it has 
no bottom. 

Many a night hath passed over me in prison so dark that the 
most clear-aghted was in that night not other than 
one blind from birth, 

Black aa black and long az long could be, such that it heid 
no hope of dawn. 

T was one man, yet God knows that not less than ten warders 
were set over me. 

If T possessed then any blessing which now remains not, I have 
now knowledge which I had not then. 

My body hath been eased of the burden of office, when at thet 
time if wes not eased of the foe. 

T have been parted from the King’s court ; to that court IT had 
no longer means to go- 

Now I have attached myself to the Court of God, than which 
no court better suited me.” 


Having now completed the biography of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d 
in such wise and so far as we have been able to deduce it 
from his own poems, it seems appropriate to conclude this 
sketch with an account of the great poets who were his 
contemporaries. 


t In the Memoirs of Dowlatehih (ed. Browne, p. 47, 1. 24—p. 48, |. 9), a8 
well ns in the lithograpbed edition of the Diwin of Mas‘id (of which the 
editor, no doubt, in the biographical portion used Diowhttahih os his source), 
o fragmont is nsoribed to our poet which implies thet mt the close of his life he 
hieamé a hermit and an anchorite, and adopted a mode of life similar to that of 
the Safe and Gnosties, This frarment begins :— 


. * ‘ Paton 
4 IFhen now J perceired with the eye of certainty that the World is the Absde 
qf Deay . 2 2 s 


The style of this fragment, however, presents on obvious dissimilarity to that 
which coils in Mas‘id-1-Sa'd's poems, which, monover, Tite not the faintest 
hint that he at any time adopted the life or practices of the Safi mystics. It ts 
aleo a a in two verees of the fragment in question (ZAmelatildA, ed. Browne, 
P. 48, 11. 6-0) thot the writer, abandoning the praise of kings, had devoted his 
tulents to the praise und glorification pf God and to the celebration of the virtues 
of the Prophet and his family; whereas no such are to be found in the 
actually one 3 manuscripts of Mastid’s Diican, In all probability this 
fragment is really by Sani'i, whose poems it greatly resembles in style. 
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Poets contemporary with Muas*‘id-i-Sa‘d-i- Salman. 

A great number of poets were contemporary with Mas‘id- 
i-Sa‘d. We have no intention of enumerating all of these, 
but only such as are alluded to in his poems, or who m their 
poems make mention of him, so that we may obtain a general 
idea of that group of poets who indulged in dialogue or 
mutual eulogies, and also show how most of the poets of that 
period acknowledged the pre-eminence of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and 
recognized him as their muster. 


Ll. Abu’ l-Foray-1- Runt. 


Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman explicitly recognizes this poet as 
his master in a fragment to which allusion has already been 
made (p. 23 supra, n. 1 ad eale.), and in which he says :— 
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“0) Master 'Bu'l-Faraj, thou rememberest me not, that this 
sorrowful heart of mine may be gladdened. 
T glory in this, that I am thy pupil: I regotce in thts, that 
thou art my master. 
ORant ... . 71 


Mas‘tid has also another “ Prison-poem” in which he 
expresses his regret for and longing to see Abu’l-Faraj. 
Here are some verses from it :— 
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L ‘The last verse appears to be corrupt, and is, at any rate to me, unintelligible, 
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"0 "Bu'l-Faraj, O noble lord, separation from thy aociely 
has confounded me, 

My body and soul hace experienced such hardships as they 
have experienced; my heart and spirit Aave drunk such 
bitterness aa they Aave drunk. 

O thou whose fike in loftiness of song the poets have never seen ! 

Of ail things I moat desire thy countenance: the sick man 
seeks the cure for his ailment !” 


Qnece Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman had built a lofty palace, 
and Abu’l-Faraj sent him a fragment of which some of the 


component verses are as follows :— 
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On this building, about which wo many different things have 

deen amd, "Bu 'i-Faray 

Has a few wondrous words to say, at whieh Reason was amazed 
when it became cognizant of them. 

He says: ‘For some while this [building] was the charming 
bower of Jtidwan'! tn Paradise. 

When Ridwdn made it [i.e. Paradise] over to Adam, it 
became Adam's abode therein. 

Adam descended from Paradize to earth: his exile therefrom 
look place according to Satan's wisii. 


) [Rigwan is the name-oi the guardian of Parulise,—E. G. B.] 
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The mansion [in question] was vacated by him, but it disappeared 
and was hidden for some time. 

When it reappeared in this age, it became the Palace of 
Mas‘ td-i- Sa‘d-i-Saiman,’ ” 


In answer to this fragment, Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d sent a fragment 
to Abu’l-Faraj-i-Rimi, of which some of the Verses are as 
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“in truth the mind of Master 'Bu’l-Faray hath become a mine 

Jor the gems of prose and verse, 

The splendour and beauty of hia lofty poetry hath become 
the ornament of Islam and the Light of Faith. 

The road whick wae dark hath become bright: the matter 
which was Aard Aath become easy. 

When the miracle of his pen became apparent the sorceriea of 
men disappeared. 

When my heart saw his words, it repented of all that it had 
uttered. 

What shall I say? For that which he has said is the glory 
of Sa‘d and the pride of Salman!” 


Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d has written “parallels” to many of Abu’l- 
Faraj’s gasidas, as appears from an examination of the two 
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et MAS‘UD-I-8A‘D-I-SALMAN. 


2. Rashidt of Samargand. 


This poet had several “ poetical duels’ (mwshd‘arat) with 
Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman. On one occasion Mas‘id, while 
imprisoned by Sultan Ibrahim,!' sent him a qasida in reply 
(“parallel”) to one which Rashidi had written in his honour, 


beginning :— 
“lest ert SAS 0s “plop jl ee pe tle 
"When black night gathered up her skirts from the air, and 
the shirt of earth was blanched by the aun,” 
and in the course of it he says :— 
* dee eee mish pa 
é i : shee: 
ete te jl sey alee iL) jh > 
é ase ee 
eta Ne ot OS ope Ont 
‘ ik |. i 7 4 ea. ee 
erty 9 ee te iy! ome y Ba 
iL . a 
a | erage tai a a 


“ Why should I speak in riddles? I hare seen a qasida [fair] 
as the season of Spring and [ fresh] as the Spring ix 
fhe meadows ! 

T was sure, when round about me earth and air hecame 
fragrant and bright with tts words and ideas, 

That it was the work of Rashidi, that peerless philosopher, 
that poet so lofty tn speech with the sharp sword of 
the pen. 


1 For in this gegida is also pontained praise of Sultin [brihim. 
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I recognized his verse by intuition from afar; yea, from afar 
doth its fragrance give thee tidings of the musk of 
Fthutan [” 


Further on he says, apologizing for making payment in 
kind (that is, for sending only a poem in return for the one 
which he has received) :-— 


Paste Me a ey atl ae le 
* Alohy eke 5 opi pet 2S, 

Jart8 yaa ghee eh lp et 
eae Ge tg el yy es til sj 

ayy A Del y ed Ady Ube j 
te RB y yi Sl pais 

ng 2 any ot Sore og al yatta & 
‘palo po eg alo inal 4s 

Ge le 5 pt Il 0 
TS get sly GG Fs a £ 

OS Pd 5 LY Op ot tye? 
Si Pe OS pee be 


“ Naught iz left me of my [former] estate save this: gold-hued 
fie, sallow] cheek, else would my reward to thee be 
something more than verse. 

Accept my erouses for [sending] verse unaccompanied by 
anything else, for to-day Fortune i very recaleitrant 
and Luck very restive { 


‘The lithographed Diuun reads S , and Taqi Kishi y= for 3S. 
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- Formerly I had jer and hope of foe and friend: now I am 
in stich plight av grieves my friends and delights my foes. 
Neither doth my foe come to me, nor can I go to my friend, 
for I have a dragon concealed beneath my skirt. 
Té Aas two heads, and in each Ahead there gapes a mouth, and 
each. head folds in its mouth one of my feet. 
When it twists itself, so that the mouth grips, I writhe in auch 
fashion that my to cheeks are filled with wrinkles !” 


Further on he says :— 
Seek S cad y paehS | cad oes el one 
atl) ge ed ayo apf 
eal beh slp Ad sdaty Sloug! 45 
Tb sep: ey y pAAT oy 198 
sols ayy jlet! SS AS Um 5 
Sy dee joj a OTe j celts 


‘pple pes g tt ess kal 





21 #4 Seer sf pails tise = 


"7 kept saying, as I composed this qusida, ‘ How can J send 

dock-leaves as a gift to the garden 2” 

For Master Rashidi is not one of those philosophers who 
would Aare ‘conjectured’ or ‘ suspected.’ 

So many poems did he write and afterwards send from 
Samargand—atuff more precious than pearls of Aden— 

That I was astonished, seeing that thy genius is a flaming fire, 
Aow verse could approach it!” 


In answer to this gaytda, Rashidi sent another beginning :— 
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Tete (Us slg ton, 
rte OF jes pol JAF ak R i p> 


“Thy poem, 0 Crown of the Poets, reached me like rosea fresh- 
iossoming in Spring around the parterre.” 


o. Rashid. 


No account whatever of poet is to be found in any 
of the Tadhkiras, and in the Chahdr Maqdla only (p. 46 of 
Browne's translation) is the barest mention made of his 
name in the enumeration of poets of the House of Subuktigin 
(or Ghazna). His poems seem to have entirely disappeared, 
but it may be inferred from certain poems of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d 
that he was one of the court-pocts of Sultan [brahim, and 
that he had = a gasida beginning :— 


““ One ever on the move, a reducer of castles and a render of 
ranks, 
The refuge of the army, and the ornament of the camp.” 


Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d composed a gagida in praise of Sayfu'd- 
Dawla, in reply (or “ parallel") to the gasida of Hashidi, 
some of the verses of which, containing eulogies of Rashidi 
and some biographical data, are as follows :— 


| For the remuinder of this gapida, see the Duddds'l-Alhad, vol. § sis i, Bp 177-9. 

There is in thet text a lacuna which would lead one to suppose th © gtpida 
nestion is by Mas*id-i-Sa‘d, whereas it was roully composed by Rashidi in 

ale to Mas‘id. Moreover, in two in Rashiddi"s napa oe songs til of 

ad- j-Sa‘d the word "' WFacir"’ is incidentally mentioned 

This is certainly incorrect, and there must be some fidals ia ths cratenta’ $0 

at no time did Mos‘id-i+Sa‘d held euch rank, though there is « faint 

that during the period when he was in the service af Sayin'd-Dawla 3 

Set here Conan see mie ee Ee 2 Deputy-Wazir. Finally, to remove 

, fh, We may pint Ponca oa leat arg ad aie gent 


Aba tr Rud Rashid vie praise of whom he has com 
other poems) is, in conseq See tthe sate tt od Sectors consol sible 
by the author of the Majma‘u'l- Pugahd to I 
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Slant pe gewe G oS plas 
pee et) 5 al cee y 3s 3 

Me slay er! den! was! Sila 
ype RS he ol Je os 

Y tet te S$ AH) eS he 
Opec Kettles ly Tas 

aus OS of oS Lng pnb UT 


Spas im yo aL Se jy | 

yy, goed! jpeal LobCohis 
lial) gl ede nto pt 

Sorte hs sy isnt pet ul 
fee gh shes pS op p> 

"elle SLB had yl et, 
yer j ee Hd mud AGL 

Wt ay pd | pe 
et wy pm Op yl pi 

\ floes by ea Osh 


é - : . 
dt yt es ss l9-i 5S 
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fof 6S I pte 4) of Eyae 
Re oP 

Al ul UU) CS eae 
| pdt gt Ojle dds WS 5 


“ He [thy servant, Le. the poet himse/f | completed a panegyric 
[fair] as a garden, tn metre and sense a tulip, in 
phraseology a narcissus, 

Such that Rdshidi, the master of thie art, will declare the 
virtues thereof before the King. 

He composed it ex tempore im the library, by the glorious 
Jortune of the victorious monarch. 

He constructed it in that same way that Hakim Radshidi, the 
eminent poet, singa — 

‘Qne ever on the move, a reducer of castles ond a render 
of ranks, 

The refuge of the army and the ornament of the camp.’ 

Mafa‘ilun, fo'ildtun, mafa‘ilun, fa‘—two fettera ahort of the 
Muytatith metre! 

O Sire, to-day, by the glorious fortune of Sullén Abu'l- 
AMudiaffar, 

Rdshidi's rerse hath soared to Strius in the aky: dis poemea are 
Famed as the bounty of thy hand. 

All the poems of the world are [derived] from his poetry, as 
all derivatives are formed from the infinitive ! 

No prose is so full of ideas as his prose; no verse so life-giving 
ae Aas verse 

If thy servant be not credited before thee, and if thou dost not— 
believe thy alave, 

See how he narrates without wordy padding; look at this 
qasida which he Aas recited! 

Without doubt men of talent will bear wrtness fo tt, of thy 
servant should make such declaration in scholarly cireles!” 


In another gasida, also in praise of Sayfu’d - Dawla 
Mahmid, he again alludes to Rashidi in such terms as to 


cf 
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make it appear that these two poets were violently opposed 
to one another. 
oS de prs aS slo liiGlas 
fo a ty -* a 
by pe lel) yt 
“lah psdbl, (herds 25 read yl 
glee oP dere hj ko ad ly 
* slo a=" ed Lede 9 a tS ny \ 
f + re _ 3 ih Pa 
Wh jy pd 5 seh | sas), a8 
"0 Sire, thou knowest what thy servant did with the glib- 
fonqued poets in the city of Ghasnin ! 
To every qasida which if Add taken Rashidi a month to compose, 
T at once replied ex tempore with one better. 


But for my fear of thee, O King, by God's Truth, I would 
have deprived Rashidt both of' fame and bread!” 


4. Sayyid Muhammad b, Nagir-1-‘Alawi of Ghazna. 


He was the elder brother of Sayyid Hasan b. Nasir-i- 
‘Alawi of Ghazna, and both brothers were amongst the moat 
eminent poets, Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d says in praise of him in one 
of his fragments :-— 


Op $ p7s 9 2F ot gs Jo Une ates ta at 
an Oe 9 oly ot 9 SY Utd DUA oe Jo 
‘ aS poles lip ants * Saul 5) 5h Dae ibaa eo 
Op pilys tigfe Wolke CS “y) eal ole OS 05 ono 


“The verse of Sayyid Muhammad Nasir made my heart glad 
and cheerful ; 


" Ms. sole, 


a 
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ft produced in my heart delight and tranquillity; i strengthened 
the soul and spiril in my body. 

No man of letters can approach him (lit. can reach the trail 
of dust he leaves behind Aim in Ata course], nay, every 
man of letters is as dust in his whirlwind ! 

He is aworld in himself and solitary in talent: how ean I call 
a world solitary 2?” 


In an elegy on his death he says :-— ; 
pad pA pat OF aol yt spin get lL 
Las os at aS oA nt j * ost! amt lg yo aS anid 3b 


“FT desired to breathe a few sighs in verse over the death of 
Muhammad-i-" Alawi ; 
Hut again J amd,‘ Henceforth ti would be an il thing that 
anyone should utter poetry !?"" 


Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmin, Abu'l-Faraj-1-Rini, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Nasir have each a gasitda with the refrain “ dfash 
u db”? (“fire and water”) and the letter ra with a preceding 
fatha (“-ar") as the rhyme. The gasida of Abu'l-Faraj is 
in praise of Abi Nasr-i-Farsi, and it begins :— 


Ty (AST sl oie pj eal Jp5 
wl, Vat Ss nD ne te tm, 


“ Fire and water have found acceptance from the Seven Stars ; 
Fire and water have become wnigue in all the Seven Climes.” 


The gasidas of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d and Sayyid Muhammad 
Nasir are both in praise of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla Mas‘id 
b. Ibrahim, nor ts 1 clear which of these two poets preceded 
the other in making use of this rhyme and refrain, which 
was afterwards imitated by the others. (See, for the text 

* 
PE bor viy mina ont Art af Postry, aa it ae ae 
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of these three gavidas, the Dhedne of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d and 
Abu'l- Faraj-i-Runi, and ‘Awfi's Lubdbw'l-Albab, vol, lip 
pp. 267-9.) ' 


a. AkAtari. 


No mention is made in any ¢adAkira of this poet, nor is 
anything lofown. of his circumstances, save that he was 
a contemporary ‘of Mus‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman and addressed to 
him a gasida to which Mas‘td replied in a gasida beginning:— 


"Sail ge ast Nad wns 
"yg 42 teal seh l ge ls “ce Ld, ch ey! 
‘fe —— Seay) obs wy ; oe ee as! ntl tyre 


"0 Akhteri, thou art naught else than a star (akhtar), dy 
whom the firmament of Talent has been rendered most 
fumminous ; 

Through the sodiacal signa of panegyric and praise thy verse 
moves like a star through every clime, 
The star of my fortune hath become fortunate (mas‘dd) by this 


luminous, fearen-faced terse.” 


pol & — i} pel ual 


6, Abu'l-tAla ‘Ald 6. Fo'gih, known as Naik. 


A biographical notice of this poet is contained in ‘Awfi's. 


Lubdbu’!-Albab, vol. i, pp. 72-75, Mas*‘id-i-Sa‘d praises him 
in several passages, amongst others in the following :— 





1 Al propos of Sayyid Muhammed Nasir, attention must be enlled to the foe 
that there is in the Diwan of Mas‘id an elegy on the death of a certain “ Sayyid 
Hasan,” Hoth the Afajma‘n’ pe and the Tihrin lith hed edition of 
the JH et ity of umes, have mistaken bim for Sayyid Husan- 
well-known poet and the brother of this same Say 
Mubarmed Nasir. In order to remove this misconception, we may remark f 
Sayyid Hasan of Ghazno survived until the rei ipa of Khusrawahih b, Bohirumshih 
os, 552-0 = at, 1157-1164, according best authorities), whee 

in his Deda, cod that this poet’ death in recorded <—e 
re ity in a.m. 665 (= 4.0. 1169-1170), that is to say, 
after the death of Mae‘td-i-Sa‘d, who therefore cannot have Sine Ga an sien 
on his-dewth. 
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aL oe #3 erty ol ogy Abs 


Lg psy oP Gare es 
i ‘ a 1 
po Nee Joe tm 3l pe Cot 258 gm 
‘eg ctls gf ail 5h aed et oe 
* eatleg 9 oli wy 4 Util be os 
* wdey go3 Lie ole potas ole ats 
* epileu ole p—didy Old ym be a8 


"OAtd-i-Fo'gib, by whom the world of earning ts ilumiuated, 
fiou art a Sun, while we are like motes; 

Now that we are for from the light of thy face and thy counsel, 
and, like motes deprived of the Sun, are hidden from 
the eye of Justice, 

T send thee my verse, for thou knowest that in fearning we are 
not ike Such-and-such and So-and-so, 

We hace done justice to [thee in] poetry; do thou give ws 
justice; jor when we have given justice, we take justice.” 


He also says in an elegy on his death, which took place, 
according to “Awfi (Jwidb, vol. i, p. 74), m am. 491 


* adele Foie i) pie a 
Sle ee Si j eee viet a 
* elall ane eS pe aie comers 


“0 ‘Ata Va'gib, I shudder at thy death; thou hast departed, 
and Aitherio I Aad no fear of deat ; 
Alas for that speech whereof ecery modulation was all pearls! 
Alas for that genius whereof every facet waa all 
diamonds [” 
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Again he says :— 
; ek a a pial : a ‘Vhs ioJ\_3y 5) 


é a ai * i = te ry 7. 

pad SEF sy gst Qty Se lS! Utd l eve 
: ss Bode ee pai le gee CG ee ety 
Shee hoger ep ata ‘oll Nee CSts ot Sts 


“ By the death of ‘Ata ibn Fatgih the insolence of the World 
hath been renewed, 

Af length, O wonder ! the running of the white and the racing 
of the black |coursers of Day and Night| have put an 
énd fo Aim. 

Very masterly was his control of words; very high flew hia 
standard tw talent f 

Dried, dried up is the glade of Culture; darkened, darkened is 
the stream of Wisdom f" 


7. ‘Uthmdn Mukhtdri of Ghasna, 


This poet has many fine gasidas in praise of Mas'‘iid-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salmin, in some of which he importunes him for 
a gift of money. This alone is sufficient to show that 
Mas‘id-1-Sa‘d is to be reckoned amongst the leading public 
men of his time, for a great poet like Mukht&éri, to whom 
Sandi addressed so eloquent a panegyric,' would not con- 
descend to beg a gift of any ordinary person. Here are 
some verses from one of these qasidas of Mukhtari :-— 


Nass pp sk aby cle jy“ ylape tile RS Le lal 
Shyam end pet ge nee |S old oy ee 2 aS ob 


+ Sand’l's gapida in praise of Mukhthri is well known, and occurs in all copies 
of Sanh'i's Diwda. It begins :— 
i - - i it i J -_= 
ey u5)8 Bet 9g Cee ye Be teed Oe 
ae oe eae eae aie : 
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led jth EG eG see os pls 
Pat Se ones URNS Le 35 jl DOs eae 
‘le la Sul aie SUdet ole oe pet 
* ldap gle oe Lew? Ufa “Liye |e 28 ype! Utadb 
Pol ay Le ar Sy Sa se 
Ch! islet {1 Ul apf sof ete: oll! Ft 
* gla et Pol iS 2 * pile ali pF she of 
‘bls diet sali ait Seyas jp Fatal Soa 
‘glee LS lol ott yler 0 15 keel 
lets jbo pee fpbte jee att pf 
bes pip sets Clee‘ Ushet re ales Sorts 
‘ghee sj Jl ‘ome? A i -Sjy clans Lele ab 


« The field was narrowed to the poets ; the foot of every eloquent 

singer alipped : 

Each genius which had wielded magical powers through help- 
lessnesa became amazed fike one bewitched. 

The mind cannot jind its way to the meaning; thought 
withdraws its head from the command. 

[But] idens are disclosed, as is the part to the whole, toy tiie 
mind of Mas'id-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn, 

The lord of those who enltivate verse in Courts, the chief of 
those who spread the [hospitable] table in public places. 

His genius in verse ia ten thousand oceans; his Aand tn 
generosity is a hundred thowsand times ax much, 

The edges of his cloud of talent are incisible; the bottom 
af his ocean of verse is not to be found. 

O Treasure of Benefits, thou hast turned to Paradise the 
banquet of hope by the gifts of [thy] generosity ! 
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Thy bounty hath caused the name of Hatim [of Tayy] to be 
forgotten ; thy presence hath uprooted disappointment ! 

Every verse of thy poetry, even that least meditated, is the 
rarest gift of Khurdsdn, 

To take thy verses in the world is like the effect of Solomon's seal, 

Thy mace rends the ehain-mail from the helmet : thy sword 
severs fhe joints of the cutrasa. 

Thou art a Sun and a Moon in the chief seat of the assembly ; 
thou art a Mars and a Mercury in the battle and the 
Couneil-chamber, 

Thou art at once the Sahib [Isma‘il]-i-Abbdd of the age, 
and the Rustam-i-Zil-i-Zar! of legend.” 


His request for a gift runs as follows :-— 


i oa i hi = = 
ee J A ae whe od 


Sun Bo lets OO ah 
yt spe Jo pe la, 


ON ANS hey ey Cag 
“x2 4 Jha ly ete ws a 
Pets Shes Le eo uss jy 


* One cannot go beyond the limits of the [ predestined |] portion: 
Go, have no dealings with officiousness, O “Wthman ! 
Talk not over-much of thy heart's grief; write, and take 
if and recite it fo fhe Master. 
Set thy heart on [the delineation of] his glorious qualities, 
and receive from him a rich reward” 


This poet at one time made a collection of the poems of 
Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman, which he arranged in the form of 


| doconding to the Burkdu-i-Qufi*, car, besides ite ordinary sense of ‘gold,’ 
hae the meaning of ‘ albino." vs : . 
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a Diwdn. It happened that by mistake he incorporated 
amongst them certain verses by other poets. Thigatu’l-Mulk 
Tahir b. ‘Ali called Sané’i’s attention to this inadvertence, 
and San4’i made his apologies to Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman in 
the following very distinguished qif‘a, in which, after the 
customary laudation, he says (Or. 3302, f 210%) :— 

PRET AS ry oe) 2 eye 
SL SI Ol are ce Nl it 

de pF nee pat 8 
$$ huis yp Sod ope 

dete pF pats Glee ex ly Gye 
POS le pt oF | Lt 

“let 3 ttle? |p as 
OS Wane are 

oil <A wi et Shy pe LL 
68 oly parts 8 Ul pe 

Tay el eis ur 
HS hong S i 5-3 wide j= 

Tea® eats Udy J yo! alt 
: oS way nl eG Ay dor lyt 

be = 5! a us! ny 
fa S Let jh peme  L 

heady Ry 8 See yh 
Of Hts OT oS per 

Seay eG eth yo ab don lyas 
TOS lps Wie, AS OU Le 
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Va ee lee ee 
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* yg oS oo Gt te 
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= Hb ale, 


VF pea 5 Be a 
BS le yey dete oy Se 
"a8 Let pails pet doe 

ee ee eet oe 
© OS lee ye shyt | 


“ When thia thy servant saw that thy cerse converted infidels 
info true believers, 

He collected Giy beautiful verse, compiling if as [the Companions 
of the Prophet compiled | the Qur’dn. 

Seeing in thy poetry the adeancement of the world, his 
intelligence circled round [i.e allied itself with] jis 
inclination. 

When he had collected together all these poems in an Anthology, 
he made if a Diwdn, 

So that thy verse, like a tossing sea, made pearls and jewels 
cheap in the world. 


>" 
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When he had made a casket full of pearls, he made the 
impotence of the thieves ils guardian. 

Tahir told this matter to the Master; the Master uttered one 
observation and made it a proaf': 

@ said: ‘ Yes, Sand’i in ignorance has associated the Qur'an 

with the filthy rubbish of Tayyans 

He hath strung together un one thread pearls and cowries, 
and then hath scattered them.’ 

When Master Tahir had spoken thua, thy servant was overcome 
hy shame which cannot be deseribed : 

Yet do thou pardon me; for the miracle of thy verse con- 
founded me, 

Because, in order to reward thy poetry, the verse of every 
poet who has sung 

In order to display its admiration, concealed itself in the midst. 

How do T know whether, to secure a sale, he who made himself 
like unto Hassdn [b. Thabit] 

When he produced a verse, and it was good, ascribed if to 
Max'it-i-Sa‘d-1-Salman ? 

Thy pearl-like poetry made the heart and liver of him who 
envied thee like rubies and coral. 

Thy sweet simple-seeming verse made.it easy to all fo recite 
poetry. 

What prayer shail I offer for thee, for indeed thine own genius 
hath made thee the leader of the two worlds !” 


9. Mu‘izsi. 
Tagiyya'd-Din Kashi cites these verses of his im praise 
of Mas‘ad-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman ? :— 
ol Pape Se ei er Sas 


‘ Ze. Tayyin of Bam in the province of Kirmin, known as “t Fhdeh~ Ea ™ 

the dirt-eater™), an obrious term which eegantr terest mores 

i id, vol. i, p. 328) confesses himself unable to | y 
Daa oe tee tage ta the Died ot Milan 
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“ Perse is in subjection to the noble mind of Mas‘id-i-Sa'd- 

i-Saiman as were the fairies to Solomon, 

That incomparable tissue whieh, from the workshop of speech, 
daily gives new adornment to the Sultan's court. 

The utterances of his wisdom gice brightness fo the heart - 
the narratives of his verse give refreshment to the soul. 

Through joy at his culture and intelligence in the Abode of 
Peace (i.e. Paradise) all peace and Aappiness accrues 
fo Sa‘d and to Salmedn (the poet's father and grand- 
father). 

if merit be a proof of greatness, then it is no wonder that jie 
is the proof of the greatness of God's Bounty,” 


In another passage he says, praising him :-— 
* japhined ois Sf? WSF ee \G 
We ger 9s oo jy ee b 
ple oS ylps aly ols Gb 
NAY 855 Baegy OLY ee, LG 
Bt lee Ls Wy Gules »” 
© (oles hats Dyes ae ran po 
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“So long aa the budding’ of the roses is in the thunder and 

‘“ lightning of April, 

So long as hearthurninge are in the curls and tresses of the 
Beloved, 

So long as the order of the world is associated with decay, so 
long as the promises of God are conjoined with threats, 

So jong in the assembly of the great may there never be 
wanting that ornament of greatness, Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d- 
i- Salman I 

That eloquent poet, than whose verse none hath heard words 
more beautiful since the Qur'an,” 


In conclusion, I desire to express my hearty thanks to 
Protessor Browne, who is so deeply interested im all matters 
connected with Persian and Arabic literature, for the warm 
encouragement which prompted me to compile this article, 
as well as for the trouble he has taken in translating it into 


London. 
Safar, 1325 (Norember, 1905). 


Mirza MunamMap. 


= —_ Ca. 


' This meaning of =) {in the smee of ‘ arising,” “ growing up,” 
“‘ sprouting from the earth’) is embodied in the compound verh 95 o- 
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IIT, 
THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF YASNA LVII-LAl 
(Sp.; IN 8.B.E. xxxi, LVIII-LXI)), 


FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.! 


Br PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


YASNA LYII (Sp.). 
THE FSUSA MANORA. 
THE TAT SUKIDIS CHAPTER: THE BEGINNING. 


Isrropuction, 1-9. 
The Holy Service and the Cattle-cuiture Benefit. 


IO that Beneficial Farming result (literally ‘to that 

cattle-culture profit’), (and) to the Praise (i.e. to the 
Celebrated Service), do I devote my desire? (ie. do I turn 
my prayers). Which is (ie. the above means): toward the 
Praise of the good seed (having the prospect of future 
beneficial results in cattle-breeding and harvest in view, do 
I turn my prayers). [It is (above all and as including the 
above) quite necessary to turn (our desiring prayers) toward 
the Dén (possibly meaning ‘in accordance with the Den’), 
and toward the profitable (result). From that on they 


Bathe tor Dentchon Morgentinducken Crarscheft basing the corse of 
the Zeitschrift dey Deutechen Morgeulindischen (fesellschaft the course of 
1906. Tronelations into Sanskrit, Parsi-Persian, and Gujrat, made upon texts 
not collated and otherwise of an uncritical character, hove alome preceded this. 
The [ ] contain the glosses, () my own explanations. 

* So, in great exror, ‘ Desire* waa eeen in ver; ef. vere#rem. 

A "Phere is some question os to whether actual ‘agricultural profit’ was oot 
meant ; Seid ia crane of time this barvest Hymn lost sums of tx healthfid oink 
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should make it their own (or meaning ‘do it (?) of them- 
selves’)],! (2) [even toward it (the beneficial result ; Bee 
Above), let us devote our desiring prayers] with the con- 
‘currence of A&i (as the Consideration of Recompense,? and 
as the representation of wealth for the reward} [of themselves 
it is necessary so to act (or ‘it is necessary to make that 
their own"), when they would accomplish the Priestly 
course of Studies prescribed by Adi (as the Venerating 
Recognition of the Recompense)?; also to it, the Profit and 
the Service, they should offer their desiring prayers] with 
the concurrence of Perfect Thinking® (i.e. with Perfect 
Reflection and Investigation the above indicated course of 
action is to be pursued) [when (meaning ‘in case that’) they 
should completely carry out a course of Priestly Studies (in 
reference to the duties of the Sanctuary, and to Agriculture 
as sanctified by the Religion of the State) ]. 

(3) The Seed (meaning ‘the cattle-breed,’ or ‘the effective 
prain sced’ as o figure of speech);—the seed of which 
Service (meaning ‘its effective generative result") is ‘from’: 
(that is to say, ‘it is derived from’) the good Thought, the 
good Word, and the ‘good Deed' (as exercised in the labour 
involved in the occupations named); [and so it is offered; 
that is to say, the seed is derived from that place where 
‘good thought’ is at home.*] (Of course, ‘man'* must be 
construed as = yeihya, which agrees with nemanho, but 
the Commentator looks back to the B01018 ; hence this Gi@rem 
=toym' as ‘profit’ in the sense of isis, ‘cattle-profit'); 
(4) and that Praise of ours (the Universal Public Religious 





' So, better in the concrete, of the actunlly attending congregations, Can 
it mean that here the congrezutions are to ourry on the celebration “of 
thamselyes "? 

3 That Adi means ‘justios in the ght of sequitition,’ as ‘reward,’ or as 

result’ in the original at times, is pa sure, ami the ina} idea was even 
sometimes quite lost in the iden of the ‘result’ as reward, It even scemea ot 
times to mean ‘ property" or ‘ wealth.’ 

| Notice that ur(ajmaiti isnot here ‘the eurth,’ as we mi ht more naturally | 
expect in this Harvost Mangra, ; ° 

* This Manéra's original looked towanl the harvest us its objective, A later 
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Service) ehall! save us from the hostility of the Demons, 
and from that of [evil] men. 

(5) To that Praise (i.e. to the established Celebration of 
Public Worship) do I deliver an inviting? announcement, 
and to it do I deliver also the settlements and (our) persons 
for (so = bura) protection and for direction (‘ chieftainship ’) 
and for careful observation (literally for ‘ oversight”). 

(6) I desire this praise (the Celebration of the Sacrifice, 
te.) Q Atharmazd [from (the consecrated) persons|; for 

praise (there is a desire) even to me; that is to say, 
(to me* there will be) satisfaction [which | (shall be realised) 
in that time when they shall fulfil duty and good works]. 

(7) And (this) Service (the Established Religion) would 
I accept for myself; and I would (therefore, indeed and 
again) announce the Service (with mvitation); (8) and 
T would consign (or announce) the Settlements (and) our 
person(s) (to it) for* protection, and for direction, and for 
further chieftamship, and for (close guardian) observation. 

(9) Yea, to the Service? (do we thus declare, and to it 
do we confide ourselves and our interests), when so if is 


a Service offered on to You. 





| The imperative in -dti must have been seen ; from this the * bara * =‘ shall’ 
rather than ‘ will” (save te). 

2 Ts there no trace of the meaning ‘ invitation* here; see the verbal form in 
the onginal rendered by yehalbunam. 

4 Bara* must be weed in this sense here; the oblique case wis acon, ond 
rejogmised ne dative. 

* Hara in this sense. 

2 Tn order to acquire the interior meaning here we pear Rees tre (bee 
both original ond Pahlavi in the eomerete. ‘ Praise" eer tahun apc 
the introduction, Dut it would den great dereliction as to duty if we rendered the 
word in that flat manner only. ‘Praise’ of course means here attendance upon 
(or * attention to") the Celebration of the conipen Sacrifice, as a good Churchman 

peed Worship wae regarded in the concrete sense of personal action 

sincerity . bart solemnly delehented in fullest fullest ritunl. The interest 

ta caw aro one, when we at the same time describe it as 

ou ‘rational Priestorntt. Fe ee a a aenaec teh ater Oe ai 
Sacrifice, LP acilna tha dndsonal ¥ aii wool dienclve, 
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THe Maroera. 
* The Cattle Chief. 


(9) The Cattle Owner (as represented by the Chief of the 
local Cattle-Culture) is even the Saint (meaning the ‘typical 
excellent Citizen’); and he is successful (lit. ‘ victorious," 
successful as the One who is predominant), and the best! 
(possible) —even the cattle-thrift Maker (is) a benefit to (all 


The Herd's Father. 


(10) He (it is) who (is) the Father of the Herds [that is 
to say, he* produced them]; and Aéa Vuhiata increased 
[the Profit"], and also (established = increased) the Saints 
(see the original; that is to say, his influence formed their 
character); and the other [‘ Yazats’ (work with him) ]*; and 
the desire® of Aga is strong ® (within him, or ‘in his favour’), 
(So is he the Father) of the creation (see the original stoi) 
[of the entire creation (gen. by position) (he was the F ather) 
when it desired Aga, (or ‘when Aéa desired it’: and then) 
their Father he (the Cattle Chieftain is); (see Y. XXTX, 2)). 
(The reading adjist (for adjiét), so C.: the Parsi-Pers., 
translating ‘buland,’ would relieve the intricacy, though 
A., B, otherwise and also the original require a ‘sti’: zac 


1 See the original. 

* This looks us if Ahura were meant: but see below. 

7B. (D,, Pt. 4) reods Artaravahist, 25 0 mere glove to Aharayih, which would 
leave -flci unrendered; ‘increased the profit’ looks clumsy enough; hut 
see Profit as the theme throughout; vn hiitva,s ‘ benelicently produced," is also 
awkward. One might think of ‘ hamtvext.’ ‘Ii we read va ai at the question 
arises, ‘What docs it translute?" I oan only suggest, a3 often, that -ihals 
must have once stood in an Avesta-Pablavi churucter which being 0 indefinite as 
fo *n" and +," the word may have looked like vaygt as *h" was expressed by the 
same signs as fA, y. Or hab = ‘to accompany in a friendly manner," might 
have been tentutively rendered ‘prosper,’ * increnae,’ 

* Hardly ‘he produced the other Yaxats,’ 

"A curious mistake which oceure eleawhere, -vairi, the feminine JReneaal Ve 
sulilx, was scen as a form of var = ‘to choow,' ‘to desire,’ Have we here 
another double translation Whence comes ‘other’? Was -aparn aleo seen in 
-avairya- owing to the origina early character? Or did ha(éa) st ha(n)? 

© Abj- was, a2 elsewhere ("), Suggested by the external form of -aela; ¢ would 
he red by the same sign as ‘)," but w t suggested homiik F 
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hamak sti looks also the more like gloss, as the first sti ends 
the original. I put the sti m the gen. by position, as the 
original so indicates. With the reading an i¢ sti we can 
only render ‘and the desire of Aga is even for the world.’) 

(11) Mamnifestly (Le. publicly) is he (the thrifty Chief, 
the ideal Husbandman') the (public) Benefactor* for whom 
(so better, see the original) Ye* are the producer(s) of 
greatness (i.e. of ‘ predominance’), O Ye August Immortals, 
and of goodness (meaning ‘of happiness’), of a benefit 
(meaning ‘of general prosperity’). 

(12) And (may) that Chief Yeoman also (be) our Chieftain 
a6 to the spiritual’ interest; (may he be) also a watchman 
over us [for earthly things] im view of the continued 
existence (sic, hada-dahedn = hada) of the sacrifice to Aa, 
and of the work and agriculture® [of the ‘others*] (not 
of the ‘duty and good works’ with some MSS.; see the 
original) and of forth-flowing bountifulness (lavish renerosity) 
and of partition ® and genial character (lit. * hate-absence ') as 
regards also to (or ‘by means of’) the (Holy) Fire created 
by Auharmazd, 


1 The Jeating Yeoman Chief ore tative of the agricultural interest was 
always held in view. Ci. Y. AMTA, 2: Gidea, pp. 22, 412, 

7H, (D., Pt. 4) has daytak =‘ sign’ possibly in view of dikarak, but erroneous 
Pe deh dakek: ste otipioal 

* See the Ametaspends below. This havet which I put in the 2nd pl. with 
kartar for kurtirin with kartirth: * Yours is the production . . . '; herdly 
*¥o ore the ; ction - S.C. *; SHO the Amejas below, i in nr ie mistake, 
Was the 2nd person, though in the plural, suggested by the -abi of -mahi, 50 
mistaken for a 2nd singular, us elsewhere? sy : 

* We this minuvedith suggested by the terminations -ruti of nitanharath, ete. 

® The Catile-breeder with the Agriculturahat held a poettion analogous to the 
great grain or cotton Leaders of other lands ond of oF aye. Cuitle-eulture 
was the all-in-all of the national resources, and Political Economy waa of the 
most rudimental type, bwt for that very reason it was all the more vital to 
the natonal existence, enabling it to mmintain iieelf upon its original bass as 
a law-abiding community, Aside irom agriculture * ireebooting' was the usual 
resource, and freebooting was Atma. of Y. XXIX, 1. 

© Meaning ‘sharing with the poor." 
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Appenis for Protection, 


(13) As we have been created by [You], O Ye Amega- 
spentas, so do Ye grant us saving protection.! (14) Do 
Ye grant us protection, 0 Ye Good ones, Ye Males? (50, 
referring to the non-feminine names; hardly ‘to tis men’): 
do Ye grant us protection, 0 Ye Female Ones® (with names 
in the feminine), Ye AmeSaspentas who rule aright; (Le. 
“who rule justly over us’), Ye who are well-givine (‘who 
pive generously ’). | 

(15) Not one other than You [and (Omni)scient® Ye are ; 
—not a person (other) | do I know [from whom benefits (80 
come) as trom You], (and as) a revering recognition * 
(=a8i (so), or ‘reward’ (sic)) [which I would fully make 
effective, i.e. ‘realise’]; so do Ye afford us protection. 

(16) And (continuously) on do we offer Herd and Man 
to the August Spirit) with our thoughts (i.e. intentions), 
with our words and deeds, which Herd [is Atlharmazd’s +. 


Health from Ahura, 


(17) The Herds and Settlements of Aiiharmasd are- 


healthy [that is to say, from Him is the thoroughly healthy 
(element) ], the healthy flock, the healthy man ;—all are 


(healthy as) the manifestation (menning ‘the result’ or ‘the. 


creation ‘) of Asa (as the holy Spirit of the regulating Law’), 


1 Prom the raids of Adima; see the Gatos, 

= Males with the neuter mumes Ala, Vobu n, amd Kh.+ females with the 
names in the feminine, Aromaiti, Haurvatat, aaa Aetirebeiek = 

* The ‘Intelligent, the knowing One,” os ae to Adhurmard, monnt, af 
course, the ‘superlatively intellizent One’; the grammatical form mistaken, 
* None other than You" isa Gitle expression. 

" Ti would be a pity to abonden alto ther the ides of ‘fearing consideration * 
for tureakis in Bo which word, kinaree. tareekis, elsewhers reades ia ees 
it, *wi,” oocurs almort fully in the sense of ‘wealth’ as a reward. (., the 
Pers,, often renders baniagt. 

* So with the betier texts, A. B, ; see the original; but Sp. has ependarmun, 

® Woe this suggested by the outward shape of haurya-? 

* The granunatical form is not reproduced. 
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Iilumination for those haring the Gift of it by Right. 


(18) The gift of the Creator is the illumination ! for those 
having a right to gifts. [The meaning is that what it is 
possible or proper to give to him (the one having (the neht 
to) gifts) he gives it to that one (the giit-having one) to 
whom it is quite proper to give it], and within it (the 
illumination) let me see? (it) together with (ic. ‘let me? see 
it circumstantially together with**) what (is the illumination, 
or ‘the gift") of Atharmazd. 


To the Fire*® (an animating insertion), 


(19) Praise to Thee, 0 Fire?+ of the Lord, who wilt come 
at the greatest matter [nt the resurrection (so the Pers., 
hit, ‘at the advanced completion’) the future body]. 

(20) For the help of the great (mutter), for the joy of the 
great (cause) let there (be a) giving (infin. for imperv.; seo 
diidi) of Haurvatat,? healthfol weal? and of Ameretatat 
Deathless-long-lite. 


(An Interpolation.) 


(21) I sacrifice to the complete® set of the Staota 
‘Yasnya? (50 meaning, the complete arrangement and 
delivery in the sense of practical edition; ie. furnishing 
complete for the service). 


1 The grammatical form iz not reproduced, 

2 The erronoous -ind (*) should of couse be read -aini; see the original ; 
ebewhere in glosses this is justified; but I believe that the correct -ini is 
feldom, or never (F), written, not even in the Pers. With the impossible «dnd, 
“Jet them seo what are the churneteristics of Alura"’; or ‘let them look upon 
mé who am Ahora’; but see the original. fis wnilerstoud ; see the original. 

480, ‘with which,’ as recognising the influence of ‘him," or possibly the 
instrumental of motibis wae expresses 

4 We omst not forget that the sacred Fire upon the Parsi Alture was, and 
perhaps is still by ome, cuppesed te have come down from Ahura in Heaven, 
tind meet approprintely represents the most searching form of purity. As® the 

: aout eee chanted in presenor of the Fire, theee frequent choruses 
tottral., 


to it are 
5 Hanlly here ‘ water ond fuel,’ os the tiret does not agred “with fire." 
© Han of the onginal is absorbed (so to speak} in homik. 
surte of the Yaann which are of the nature of Yasta: 30 1 conjecture. 
polation seeme awkward ; it wae probably meant to stir up the chanters 
Pricsta in the course of the celebration. 









a 
ay 


“Te ear 
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The Fire again, as Alura’s Body.' 

(22) . . . Beautiful (so better than ‘ good” here) is 
this Thy hody,! [and also to Your] bodies? (see the original) 
do I offer a proclaiming-invitation,? O Auharmazd [that is 
to eay, within the world will I proclaim that this Thy body 
is the most beautiful (lit. ‘ better’) |. 


Spiritual Approach. 


(23) To this illumination | that 1s to say, to this illumimation 
(of the heavenly bodies as if in view)]; to the highest of 
the high let me come on [that is to say, to that called the 
Sun-track; that is, may our Soul come on to the beyond (so 
‘muy it arrive even there") |. 


To the Antiquity of the Holy Lore. 


(24) I sacrifice to the Staota Yasnya* which are the 
product of the primeval world [that is to say, that which 
first was, through it (or ‘in it’) existed the Ga@ic law}. 
[(Rubric.) At this place, ie. at this point in the Yasna, the 
Zot places his hand upon the holy water receptacle and 
pours water into it.*] 


t Referring to the brilliant flame. Hecall Hernelitus. The first three words 
of (22) are not translated. 

* ‘The Stars are elsewhere His body, A cones SepeRsion nee 1 * bowling” ; 
it has reference to the plural * stars * on unders sig | 

* Tcannot shake off my recognition of * invitation." as of the iflen here and 
elbew here present ; and this in spite of the glosses whigh persistently render 
merely * prowlaim," 

* That portion of the Yasts which is introduced into the Youn Service: so 
T conjecture. 

i This last tronalation fof 24) noede technion] corroboration the 
those familiar with the details of the sacrifice, " = 


a 
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YASNA LYIII (Sp.).! 


To Victory (i.e. to Suecess), and to the Princely Saviour (* the 
One about to Benefit’). 


(3) I sacrifice to Victory, the Atharmazd-made One, and 
I sacrifice to the Saosynit, the Beneficent, the Victorious. 
[{Rubric.) At this point the Barsom is to be taken up 
from the Mahrii according to regulation. Also the persons 
celebrating the Sacrifice at the same time with (or ‘at’) this 
point are themselves to advance the frigam (sic, the forefoot 
of the Barzom even with the lower end of it (the Mahra); 
also when this is done the Mahri is to be set agam im its 
place). | 

(The translation of this rubric is again eonjectural, and the 
items of the ceremonial may indeed have changed with time.) 


To the Barsoom. 


(4) I sacrifice to this Barsom, together with the Zaoéra, 
with its (the Barsom’s) girdle-band, spread out with aga 
(the sacred-regularity); (5) and I saerifice to his* (my 
client's) own soul and to his (my client's) own * fravaai. 


To all the Yazats. 


(6) And I sacrifice to all the holy Yazats, even to all the 
Ratu (-chiefs) of Aga (as the Holy Law), [und to every 
holy Yazat] (7) at the (appointed) ratu (the ritual-time- 
and-service) of Havani, ut the time and service of Savanghi 
and at the ritual time of Visya, and to all the greatest Chiefs 
at their ritual-times-and-places (in the service). 


1 For the taxt of ¥. LVIII, 1 (8p-), eee Y-XVU, 56-69, and for the text 
of 2 ¥. XXVI, 1-33 (Sp.). Por a of ¥. XVII sce J.A,0.8., July, 1905; 
for my ¥. XXVI soe a possible future contribution. 

® "The word ‘own,’ as elsowhere in similar places, is here intended to be really 
indefinite. It refers to the ‘soul’ of the purty in whose interest the suerifice was 
being celebrated ; here, I think, the idea i associated with the Zactar hkewise. 


,. is ~~ - 
4 — &e 
& 
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An Antiphonal (here introduced to solemnise the Celebration). 
‘The Rasvig (Ratu) addresses the Zot (Zaotar). [(The 


_Raavig is to say the following standing at the place of the 


(8) Good art thou (perhaps meaning ‘fortunate,’ ‘beatified’: 
and for the sake of Thee (meaning merely ‘for thee’) may 
that happen to thee which is better than the good,? (9) to 
(thee) thyself may that happen of which thou, O Zot, art 
worthy, pacers for thou art on thie (own) account worthy 
of that reward, (thou) who art o eae Zaotar 
(11) Sanat: in good thoughts, abundant m l words, 
and advanced in good deeds . . 


Lhe Zaotar reciprocates in response, 


(12) May that come to you (likewise) which is better than 
the good [that is to say, (may) ‘sanctity’ (be thine) (in 
the way of ritual rank and merit). 


Depreeation, 


May that not happen to you which is worse than the evil 
[(this last is repeated in some MSS. The Abhuna- -vairya 
follows): Asis the will of the Lord . . . the Benefit of 
Asa is the best . . . (this A’em Vahu) is to be said 
twice to rts end). 

(14) I sacrifice to the Ahunaver, and to Aga Vahiéta the 
Beneficent,’ the Immortal and the August, do I sacrifice. 


1 tte tal think that the following was rather the me: : The Ratu is 
to say (the ri from the hewinnins (from the foot) in : of the F. - 
but * bon “beginning.” Upon these technical rubrics referring to 


ie in 88 falllatn of the Priests in the sacrifice, of DOLE, 
Priests have full information. ory Ste 


* YT. ALOT, 2. Orgunie embodiment of ideas; not mero external citation. 


* Bo for A., sraedin-, which we should more natural] render ‘the beautifal’ 
sterring to the Fire which Ais Inter represented. : mh 


n 


hy 
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And I sacrifice to the Fsté-Mané@ra, the Hadoyt, and to 
the Entire Collection of the Stot Yast which the primeval 
world produced. [(The Yenhya Hatam here recurs.) | 


The Antiphonal resumed, 
The Zot (Zaotar): As is the will of the Lord, [as is the 
will of Attharmazd |, (as a) Zot speak forth to me. 


The Ratu, responding. 
As is the will of the Lord, [and as is the will of 
Atiharmazd], thou who art the Zot speak forth to me. 


The 208 (Aaotar) rejoins. 

As is according to the ritual regulation, and as using 
a Destoor's authority from Aga [in every way], I declare 
the sacred duties and doctrines with intelligence [that is to 
say: with full learning I declare that all duty and good 
works are fo be done according to the Destoor’s authority 
as Atiharmazd wishes |. 


YASNA LIX (Sp.). 


Blessings upon the Home. 
A Household Priestly Visitation and Service at Domicil. 


(2)" May those propitiations come to this House which 
are those of the Saints; and may the venerating rewards 
(gained for good works) come also here, and the giving 
away * and the free-acceptations,’ may those come up now 
to this Vis (this Hamlet); and (may) Asa (also come) and 
the Sovereign Authority and the Solid Gain and Glory and 
Splendour (or ‘ideal comfort’), 


t For pepe of 1 see ¥. XLII, 3, Gatas, pp. 158, 511; Sabte = ketraonat 
qrested * Home.’ 
2 Tah = ‘to deceive,” not being seen; the letter z was read as y; not so in 


Y. LUI, 1. 


3 Mutual approaches of the worshipper und the object of his devotions. 
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(3) and what is the long advanced [Authority, the Van- 
guarding of it] which exists through this Dén, the Religion 
of Attharmazd and of Zartiist. 

[(As to the word) péé, (it refers to leading authority in 
a household); for (it is) clear that the household authority 


of the householders! in a house should not be enforced by. 


all (meaning ‘ both’) (the man and wife); (this in case) that 
name (or ‘bear’ the name of) the one whose is the household 


authority in accordance with (the station of) the householders? 


(Le. ‘of the Father *).] 


Deprecations. 


(4) May wasting now (at once)! be absent from the cattle 
of this Vis [that is, the herd of the cattle should not waste]. 

[In advance (this for pes); for it is evident that from an 
entire race (or family) a Mobadship of the Mobads should 
not be (derived); therefore, within this (Priestly F) Honse? 
let there be a progeny which may present its name as 
a Mobadship of the Mobads (with especial claims to the 
Sacred Office). | 

(5) May not A&a be a wasting (here), nor may there be 
4 wasting of the force of the strength of saintly men, (6) 
nor a wasting of the legal Lore of Atharmazd [ (either of) 
the plaintiff's case or of the defence. Some ssid‘ . . , . 
not a wasting of the lezal Lore of Aitharmazd, (adding ‘ not 
of") the making of a Lore of (legal) distinctions sit ok the 
alministering of legal justice *}, 


The Fracusi prayed for to the House. 


(7) Let the Fravasis of the Saints come here, the good, 
the heroic, the august. 


T Bo with the more notoral reading minnalin minpsizh. Wi in 
cee Apel wean ete eminig np paith. With magépatan 
* FT would now correct my translation in §.B.E. xxxi, in this sense for asiiz 
asiitem, cte., waste, pried. not * swiftest," soa saitenenes 
+ The frastum potth may have suggested the High-prieatly Residenm as th 
scene of this blessing. It was a: Holy Office in the Offical Hate —— 
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Aharisvang's Healing Power. 
ao may the healing power of Aharisvang be (here) with 
them (those Fravasis), [and that capacity which is derived 
from correctness *], earth-wide and river-long, the sun-track- 
high. [And may that (further) benefit which is from 
Aharisvang (here meaning ‘ wealth’) come on.] 

(Mey they, the Healings of the Amega, come on) and may 
they (such influences) be as the confirmer(s) of the good 
(or ‘benefit’) (curiously seeing a form of sta in iiti, ao 
rendermg asténtar = ‘confirmer’), [that is, may they keep 
them to themselves (compactly}] and be keepers-back of 
the wicked; may this (influence continuously) increase the 
splendour and glory of Aiharmazd [as His activity and as 
His powerful energy]. (Naturally the exact syntax does 
not here fully correspond with the original.) 


Lndtseipline deprecated from the House and Order prayed for. 
(8) May Asros (as Disobedience) be conquered by Sroé 
(Obedience*) (as driven) from this House; may tumult 
(le. ‘non-peace’) be conquered by Peace, niggardliness by 
generosity, impudence by respect,’ lying by truthful speech 
(the Druj by Aga). 


The Yasna of the Amesas, male and female, within the House : 
if should be closely read with private offerings. 

(9) When also within (this house) [they may perform] 

the Yasna of the Amesaspends and the Praise of Sroé by 


! ‘These words do not strictly correspond to hadimnio, the: first syllable af 
which, hat-, is, as elsewhere, Sitclad Wp lornta = + with.” Could o form of 
‘man’ =‘*to think’ have been seen ee “mnie, sc eee * thoughtful 

regulation” and #o * correctness’ with vohu manah olso in 
7 While we should, of course, core cone fo entered mee ssjeiianeta ta 
the Householder, it 4 clearly impossible to exclude the 





? This ie a valuable passage to prove the depth of the moral ides in the Inter 
Avesta. Hore ar(ajmaiti, with turd-muiti, ra pun atnegrstBlrerst er earth * ; 


mor can the ‘ truthful * roier only to ‘exactness in reciting’ the ritual,” 
nor can Aja mean simply the ‘ritual law,’ nor can sraoa meon anything less 
than « moral obedience. 


7.5.A8. 1006, i 
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the Destoor (so mistaking the paiti of paitisin for paiti = 
‘master’), (10) [let them perform!] too the good sacrifice 
and praise [of the male? Yazata on behalf® of the men *] 
‘and an effective sacrifice and praise of the female? Yaznts 
[on behalf ® of the women"). 


Their Offering. 

(11) With a good offering (that is to say, with a well- 
meant and well-nppointed offering (let them celebrate this 
sacrifice)}), and with a benefit-offering (that is, with one 
which seeks to secure and does secure a highly beneficial 
result), and with an offering of (ie. motived by) friendship 
(that is, with an mmpulse of affection). 


(Response of the Worshippers, or a Prayer of the Officiating 
Priest for himself.) 
The Reward. 


(12) A bearer myself may I be of the long [reward]4 
(which is my own) [may I be]. 


The Glory, ov ‘ Ideal Comfort’ (the Priest speaka). 
(13) Let (then) the illustrious Glory never waste away 
from this House; (14) let not illustrious riches, nor an 
illustrious original ° (and not adoptive offspring). 


Tt is not impossible that we have here another ease of double tranelati 
gal vebaduniind or -yén might be meant to render paitiéin, though ditshay 
Catan renders paiti- with curious error. This, 05 often, wos the translator's 


giving an apr riers tranalation. 
2 Male Yotats having names not in the feminine, Female Yusrats 
mimes in the feminine. se 
a ig the pk natural ee of the words, tut itis a little auspicionaly 
inte ; the glosses may posi ¥ mean ‘in special referenes to these male 
(v " ve ao of the females, 


- *May I myslites . . = Or ‘mayowe be ourselves bearers? Tho! 
reward recalls ¥. XXX, I, the word mafsi rendering the ra of scrabasset 
refers rather to the * self’ as * bringing * than te the person"s “own " reward, 

| So, perbape better than * legitimate’ as I held formerly. 
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Lhe Householder (?) responds. 

(15) My (supreme) comfort (so, better here than ‘ glory’) 
is observed (carefully watched) [for the beyond] (and a0) 
also [may] Aharisvang [be] on continuously for long (time) 
a companion with me. 


Ahura's Ruie. 

(16) At thy will, O Aitharmagd, do Thou rule for our 
prosperity over (Thine) own creatures [that is, do Thou 
provide Thy creatures with that blessing which is good 

I 


government] . 


The Wished-for Joy. 


(17) In order that (or ‘as’) we may be rejoiced-in-mind 
and possessing our souls’ desire? (-isto of vahisto (so) rendered) 
(here upon the earth; see ‘tami’ above) (18) ( 

# gap in the translation) let one give us (the anticipation of) 
the Better World (i.e. of Heaven. So, missing the ease only 
of vahisto). 


The Approach toward Heaven. 


(19) Openly even (let me*) come on to Aiharmazd and 
to (we are hardly at liberty to write ‘and with’), and to 
Aga Vahista, even to Ada, the Beneficent (we can hardly 
suy the ‘beautiful’ with the original). 


The Beatifie Fision. 


Let me‘ therefore see Thee® and come on to Thee, and 
altogether" (attain) to companionship to Thee. 


* Hore follows from Yaena VIII, 5-7 (or 10-16, to be treated later), 
# Bo following B, (2), Pt. 4; vobiéte is not otherwise expresend. 
* Was the ist personal form used in yehemtinam from o curious mistake as 
to the terminal ‘im’ of jasefitim? Tho lst personal is in 30, 
© Reading -iini see the original and the Por. 
® Recall kat @ya darfejsani, ¥. XXVIII, 5. 
(=hamem) + av=, not amin (same characters = "ours"); not “ours (be) 
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LX (Sp.). 
The Holy Formuias Apostrophised (peated forth to Earth and 
Heaven ; with their Eject). 

(1) I proclaim the Ahunaver [that is to say, I declare 
this thing to the fore (before other things)] between Earth 
and Heaven, 

(2) I proclaim the Asem Vahistem (the Agem Vohii) 
I declare this matter to the fore between Earth and Heaven. 

(3) I proclaim the Yehhya Hataim (as) the Guest! with 
a worthy (lit. ‘ good’) celebration of the Yasna [this thing 
I declare to the fore] between Earth and Heaven; (4) and 
I proclaim also the Afrin Blessing of the pious (samtly) 
man (the typically correct orthodox citizen), [and the Afrin 
Blessing of the pious of the good men (in general); I declare 
this thing to the fore] between Earth and Heaven, 


(Lhe Withstanding and Disiodgment of Angra Mainyu, with 
his Crew.) 

(9) for the withstandmg and removal of Ganrak (read 
‘Angrak’) Menavad (Angra Mainyu) of the evil creation, 
full-of-death, 

The Kahereéas and their Ecil Glary. 

(6) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
Kastare* (why not Kaynstars? so reading) (of the Kaheregas) 
men and of the Kastars (Kayastars (sic ?)) women (Kaheredis), 

(7) for the withstanding and removal [of the Glory] of 
the Kastar-(Kayastar-)party, that of the men, and [of the 
Glory] of the Kastar-(Kuyastir-)party, that of the women, 


The Kayaéas to be Withstood 
_(8) for the withstanding and removal of the Glory of the 
Kastars (Kayndirs) [the men] and of the Glory of the 
* Aso and Vohi Mansh are elsawhere and more than onge spoken. of ns 


“Jodged* in the thuly. 
* * Rastirs" is lee rational, or Eayadirs (so reading} ia neurer Anberedus, 
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Kastars (Kayadars") [the , (9) for the withstanding 
and removal of the Kastar-(Kayaéar-)party [of the men] 
and of the Kastar-(Kayadéar-)party [of the women], 


Thieves and Robbers 


(10) for the withstanding and removal of the Thieves and 
Robbers (orthe Tyrants) .. . , 


The Zandas and the Sorcerers 


(11) for the withstanding and removal of the Zandas * and 
the Sorcerers . . . . [the meaning of ‘ Zanda’ 1s that 
emissaries of the Sorcerers are said to act (i.e. effect their 
purposes) through the Zanda and the Sorcerer], 


Against Contract-brenkers 
(12) for the withstanding and removal of the contract- 
breakers and of those who falsify the contracts, 


The Persecutors 


(13) for the withstanding and removal of the Murderers 
‘of Saints and of the Tormentors of the Saints (the Persecuting 
Opposition), 


(Trresponsibles) 


(14) for the withstanding and removal of the Law- 
violators, the unholy, and of the tyrants full of death (who 
execute many of their subjects), 

(15) for the withstanding and removal of whatever 
injurious evil of whatever faithless persons of unholy mind, 
of unholy speech, and of unholy deed, O Spitama Zartist. 


1 As the for *s* mov be rend ty’ +d" when more loosely written, 
FT should abba at we ought to write Kayada = Kaynda of the original; or ot 
Teast Kayastir, os ‘d' sometimes goes over tu the sibilant. | 

* Zanda here mist mean the = of spurious commentaries perverting the sense 
of original texts to purposes of evil magic or sorcery. 

2 Of those who fatally or seriously injure the Orthodox, 
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The Erpulsant Saviour. 


(16) How shall they, the SaoSyants, with o thorough 
expulsion drive out! the Draj from hence [from this settle- 
ment}, even the Drij of tyranny, with a thorough expulsion, 
they, the Princely Leaders (Sacsyants, as they ure) ? 

How do they smite her with (as being of) this nature * 
(ze. with her inverted religions custom ?) with this Dén. 
(How do they drive them hence with (their) Sovereign 
Authority all those who lack it (who usurp all rightful 
claims to it), out from all the Keévars which are Seven ?) 


Expu/lsions continued 


(17) for the withstanding and removal of all which is 
of the creation of the Evil Ones throuch? the Praise of Ada 
(m the Celebration of the legally Established Worship) 
[and through the sacrifice of Him] who is the Omniscient 
| Atharmazd|, whose‘ they are? [that is to say, His Own 
they are, the Sacrifice, the Zaofra, and the Yast-Praise |. 


Ahura’s Will the Law. 


As is also the will of the Lord, [as is the will of 
Auharmazd], so according to the ritual, [so according to 
correct practice], from (that is to say, in accordance with) 
Aga duty [and good works] of every kind (are to be) 
correctly (done), and duty and good works (are thus 
practised) correctly as is the will of Aiharmazd. 


1 Bee ¥. XLIV, 13, 14. Gides 203, 205, 639. 

* This is, of course, erroneous a3 4 translation. The original word is him, 
mistaken here for a Pahlavi xim, Which shows in posing how often Avestn 
characters were read 15 Pahlavi, and rie erred. 

* *Through the Praise of A." is not iy mw an explenition of the present 
participle, this Wis AoW. = i) | 

* Aby represents yii either by mistake or with freedom, 

* You hefiti= ye santi is churactoristic in Vedic, and does not eleewhere 
soos pads the elements of worship. ‘Yai hefiti’ does, however, here 
refer tu the Sacrifice, ete., aa inidliruted in the gloss. 
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YASNA LXI (Sp.). 


(A rubric.) [{The barsom is (here) to be lifted up from 
the barsom-dan, and praise is to be offered to the Fire, and 
the Yasna up to its end is to be sung standing (?).)]' 


The Chief Yasna Hymn to the Holy Fire, accompanied with 
Orferings. 

With the Afrin-blessing I offer sacrifice and praise to thee, 
© Fire, Atharmazd Son, with oa favoured offering, with 
an offering securing a benefit,’ with an offering for (or of) 
friendship* and accompanied with a Yast praise. 

[The matter (or business) of the certain (that is, ‘of the 

fixed and firmly regulated") sacrifice, and of the austatrit 
of praise and of the effective offering are (now) given (or 
‘carried out’ at this present moment), and the offering of 
benefit (or ‘for happiness’), and the effecting of the increased 
population of the country and of its protection is to be 
furthered thereby, and the offering of (or ‘for’) friendly 
(help), the effecting of friendly help and of mediation is to 
be furthered in every way. | 


The Fire's Worth and Claims. 

(2) Worthy of sacrifice art thou, and worthy of (Yast) 
praise, worthy of sacrifice and worthy of praise within (this) 
house of (our) men (art) thou. [The One (of these two 
considerations, this fitness for sacrifice on the one hand) 
makes for thy praise, and the other (this fitness for praise 
makes) for the afrin offering (as most of all an offering due 
to thee). ] 





1 To be said standing. Or ‘to the end from the begi auuhie + bak owt 
ia used for * end,” so ragrela. = * foot* may (F) he used tor the ing; but bon’ 
is almost universally used for ' beginning sro yah mm remark thut upon 
these rubrics I do not (roots that Seance ot x ages — 


a pyle ultimate; and in fact such usages must h papa 
® Ha = ' pood," ‘ effective." 
4 An ‘ustd' or ' benetit-offering." 
 * Friendship’ for vaiite-beretim, * scouring friendships.’ 
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Beatitude to him who Offers to the Fire. 

(3) Happy be that man, even happy be he who sacrifices 
continuously on to thee (4) with wood in hand, barsom in 
hand, and flesh in hand [even meat.! Some say (that the 
last word means) ‘which are tied together’ (referring to 
the barsom)], and with a mortar- (or ‘havani-*) offering 
in hand (the Benefaction of the Priests). 


. Expressions of Good Will to it in Sacrifice. 


(5) According to regulation wood provided be thou; 
according to regulation be thou provided with the perfume,2 


and so as to regulation provided also with the fat ; according 
to regulation provided with the (u) pasay- fnot pasin ?) 
: andirons* (?), 


Mature and Fiaining, 


(6) Be of full age* a chieftain(-ouard); be of the ape 
for ritual,‘ a chieftain(-guard), O Fire, Ailharmazd’s son ! 

(7) Be (all) aflame within this house; be aflame alw aye 
within this house ; be light-giving within this house; be on 
thine inerease (as prosperity-bestower) within this ‘ite 5 


("file Frakakart) 


($) until the long time to the heroic Fragakart, even till 
the good Fraéukart (the Perfection of all Progress). 


we sometimes named by the aime name, 
; the Pers., had sitir-i-niménb, ‘the stor af midnight." Possible (F) 
: bo some big ight jotering Bh agryace. |! me i ao 
appearance of come if ¥ m'="Inte’ waa 
fram. this * the stur of Gate) midnight iother Pers ES gk ‘laying on fuel.” 
’ The Pers. does mot translate, 
Be pious, ic. ‘religions chieftain-guard,’ one iltted for the official liturgy 


5 Ba ‘on thy growth"; ‘let there be more fire used.’ 
* As we should ‘till. millennium,” or r * till Parise." 
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Fewards for thia Devotion songht, 


(9) Give me, O Fire, Atharmazd's Son, (10) speedy glory 
(or ‘ideal’ comfort), speedy nurture! (@raitim), quick - 
begettinge (of my family, so for jitim) and abundant glory 
(or ‘ great comfort"), abundant nurture, and abundant birth 
(bewetting and child-bearing), [so (to the degree) that there 
may be no dymg-out of life for us, Give us quick (O Fire 
of Atiharmaxd), and give us much]. (11) (Give) learned- 
understanding? [(so for mastim) that is to say, that I may 
understand the conclusion of the duty and religious dis- 
tinetions |, and give increasing-abundance (so for spano), 
[That is, may I understand a matter trom (the standpoint 
of) a thing which is extensive (ie. from abundant and 
imposing considerations) |, (give me) nimbleness of tongue 
[that is to say, in order that our tongue may be nimble in 
the matter of duty and of religion] (and as to) soul [that is, 
grant that our soul may be holy] (and as to) Brscintaees 
(uski) [that is, may that our knowledge be ready (lit. ‘in 
place ‘)|; and (may it the Fire give us) an after-sagacity 
[(so) T-eall (it; may it be first (?))] the great | (and then) 
the ear-heard (knowledge). (Two are) spoken of ; (the one, 
the ear-heard one,’ referred to is the sagacity of the man) 
who has not (50, bara (F) in the negative sense of ‘exclusion *) 
eompleted priestly studies, and does not understand (how) 
to utter words of wisdom. (Was ‘aerpaistan’ suggested by 
the external form of spairi afrem?) Some say the meaning 
is this: the person by whom things are not done radically 
(in an interior manner it, this sagacity) is not in him.] 
(One would say that either masita or muzaontem was leit 
untranslated here.) (Grant us, 0 Fire) the intaliigenios (F )s 
vir (?), (so misunderstanding the nair- of ‘ nairyam’ at this 
place; the ‘n* of early Av. had the same shape as ‘y"); 





' Poasibly * deliverance." 
? So for mastim. 
44 he -knewn Zoroastrian distinction between the knowledge which comes 
instinetivel val inl thut which i uired from: without, and yet, notwithstanding 
tha: ther inetinetive of conscience is here conceived as being 


peparied by priestly instruction. 
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but see below; [this (intelligence, vir) is that through which 
they would effect (a purpose practically). (2s was Dar = 
‘man’ properly seen here, ‘(crant us) the man through whom 
they would effect (a purpose’)); and the information (hus, or 
‘enlightenment’ (recurring to the above) is that eee 
which they would consider (or ‘ maintain’ an opinion) ; 
the sagacity (yrat'; see also above) is that through wee 
they would maintain (an opinion) to ite effective completion 
(hardly merely ‘for duty.’ The pascaeta after nairyim is 
not translated here)|. And (give me, © Fire} that also which 
is the philanthropic desire! [and the power (capacity)| of 
men [in the matter of duty and religious opinion |, 

(12) and a standing-on-foot (we must, however, render 
igh me a standing on foot’); (and give me, O Fire) 

an (offspring; so it should be; sce the original) [that is, 
may it be posable tome (so missing the point of the original, 
which refers to offspring) to do good service on foot (that 
is, requiring energy and movement from place to place) | 
and sleeplessness [that is, so that (or ‘while’) I may not 
sleep on (aside) from the religiously appointed time |, that is, 
three times day and night, [and more may one not sleep] ; 
(an offspring) ‘quick from the couch’ [that is, may it be 
possible to me to be quick (free) from Bu&isp' (quick to 
shake of untimely sleep)|; and give strength (-having-) 
alertness,? watchfulness [as to what it is needful to do 
by hand}. 


Distinguished Offspring asked for of the Fire. 


(13) And a name-bearing offspring do thou bestow on 
me (#0, with error, seeing srug=‘to hear’ in tufrué-),. 
an offspring original (‘mine ‘own, Le. not adopted"), and 
one order-giving [to the country (or ‘world’)* region 


1 So for * ham- mart-neiakih.’ The cause of this ¢gregiow: blunder was thut 
‘vor’ wat read ad ‘uur’ = ‘mart.’ Var probably stood in a quasi-original 
Av, Pahl. charneter, in which ‘vor’ and ‘nar’ would be spelt with the sume 
Bins, Then u later hand added us alternotive yur ns wrikih = ‘yar’ = ‘ to desire.’ 

4 The hervandi of C., tha Pers., seems to be a variant of the arvendih to 
aurrant. 76 arvandih would be + spombanents aleriness.” 

2 C,, the Pers., lane only dabr, 
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(i.e. used to command)] a man of meetings (or ‘ assemblies *; 
one whose presence draws and regulates multitudes; arastar 
yacnt zéb dehendah)! (14) well-grown, well-escaped* from 
distress fie, from Hell], having many men (the head of 
a clan, or, on the contrary, having ‘much intelligence *‘)* 
[that is to say, desirous of full knowledge as to what is 
later (os to what may be indispensable to do later, 60, 
probably taking hiivirim as having reference to ‘vir’ in 
the sense of ‘intelligence *) |, 

(15) who enlarges my house and hamlet and district and 
province, and rustic fields (open country; so heref).* (Or 
is sastim in daihyu sastiméa translated dadistak (so 0. ?) 
in the sense of ‘authority’? I think not; it is va rostak 
in C. = muly,) 


Preparation and fearen. 


(16) Give me, 0 Fire, Atharmazd’s Son, that which may 
be? a completing preparation" (a soul’s Havani) even now 
and till the Eternal Future (lit. ‘advance’) and the Best 
World of the Saints, (Heaven,) the shining, the all-glorious." 


The Reward and the Cincat. 


(17) A seizer® of the reward, may I be [that is to say, 
may I® make it my own] of the good reward (the effectual 


1 Amun with a nome to conjure with. 

2 Hardly * gainmg much booty," the ‘ry’ is to be rend 23 if a’ in a bi-ap, not 
Eset sab Pers, has curiously * aa having handsome vysbrows*; * par ; 
suggesting * bru,’ same signs. Ha-ap’ =‘ well reached.’ 

1 So the Pers. In the original we should rather deter to vir =‘ man"; see 
the following text, not gloss, Pers. has harrdatur (sic) = ham strat, yaidar = 
bar dist kunandah, min tangi = ut duzay. The above section is one of the moat 
diffleult in the Pahlavi Avesta. 

* The -sasii does not seem to be translated—unless a ‘rid-sastik" is to be read 
for the ‘rid-sutak’ of B. (D., Pt. 4). ©., the Pers,, trl. mulk = rostak. 

® Huvét (co), not amit, ix to be rend; so the Pursi-Pors. An amuyt might 
indicate a glamt‘e toward sah (saib). 

* Erroneously secing ‘2az" in afrasiioighio. 

T Between the MBA rs * comfort’ anal ‘ glory * there might be PxFEDLE madiation, 
if we understand extreme * comfort’ as ‘ beatificntion.” 

* Zaze buve, 
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reward) [which is beyond] and of the good renown! here 
fon the earth may I be too a seizer), and of what is the 
Jong good? preparation (possibly ‘Havant’ (F)) for the soul 
fand of the vision which is upon the Cinvat Bridge.] 


Tie Fire Speaks (personified as Haoma was). 


(18) The speech-word for* all, the Fire, Atharmazd’s 
Son, declares* (to all) (19) for whom they cook the sacred? 
({meal®) and the feast* [that Fire (the one) who sits in the 
house (declares it) ; his (is the) assembly (of the congregation 
to hear his speech ; he need not go forth to gain a hearing) ]. 


Tits Desire, 


(20) The Fire's desire from all (of every kind) is a good 
olfermg (one which offers a real value), and an offering 
bringing especial prosperity (an usta-offering) and an offering 
of friendly devotion {spontaneous and delighted, so for vaiita) 
[and on to such offerers, name by name,’ will he (the Fire) 
speak in order that (so for vad) within this offering of a benefit 
there may be a production (kartan) of a cireuit (sie (7) that 


' Soe ¥. RAAT; the ‘rood renown" there mentioned seems to be referred to 
Heaven. 

3 The ‘long preparation of the soul,’ so 5.B.E. xxxi, seems to me now to be 

aciously intelligent; perhaps the idea is o long hivuni-service referring tu the 
first sacrifice of the day wt cunricse, when the H[i)}omm-moertar (hivana) was firet 
used. The ‘long bavani’ would be the continuous religions service looked 
forward to im Heaven, ond to the vision (so if seeme diéisarih) > but O., the Pursi- 
Pers., to read *vindsari” (sic (Fi), ‘the overmustership and the gaining of 
hendahip,’ ond it tronelutes with what seme ment for unxal = * hospitality," 
‘ lighting,” ‘ the hospitulity beyond (or ‘ut*) the Cinvat Bridge.’ 

+ Gen. by posttion for dative. 

4 E. has o 2nd sing. na api inven, a4 2nd sing. imper.: bot we ore 
obliged to follow As burnd with the original. 

® Why was the evening meal onlled dabm =* pious,’ or merely *pood": ao 
the Pers. nék? Poibly because it was the substantial meul of the day, unl £9 
entailed more ceremonies, 

* Bir would more naturally mean * feast” than yurad = ‘eaty'; so O., the 
Pers, But in the original it seems from antithesis with the ‘evening’ to mean 
ci “morning meal.’ Posibiy the spit ‘eairi’ on which ment wes roosted pave 

? pe one ‘name-by-nome" refer to the several objects upon which the Fire 


+} 
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‘of general priestly defusion,’ or ‘of the bow of Heaven” (°), 
that is, ‘of a heavenly state’(?)), and in this offering of 
friendship (spontaneous and delighted devotion) may there 
be, O Spitaman, the making of mediation (between the 
Saints in conflict or between them and their God) |. 





The Fire ix keen; if searches close the hands of those who come 
fo it for offerings. 
(21) To the hand of all the passing men the Fire (keenly) 
looks, 
(22) saying this: What will the comrade bring to the 
comrade, the friend to the friend, the man gomg out (among 
the people) to him even who is (at home) alone [the Fire] ; 


(A gloss to offset the Isolation of the Fire.) 
[There a pluce (in a text) which says thus of the Fire, 
‘the charioteer.” (He is not always sitting and at home. } | 
(23) (That passage is): I sacrifice to the Angust Fire 
who is doughty, who (is) the charioteer [so it says (i.e. 80 
it reads); its body is lonely (an hermit body; so its character 
is) the ‘spirit charioteer ’]. 


Tf Satisfied, i¢ Blesses. 

(24) And if he (the sacrificer) brings wood even as they 
would bring according to Aga (the exact ritual measure 
due), and the barsom {too) spread forth, with ritual 
(measure), and the Haanaepata plant (20) him afterwards 
the Fire of Atharmazd blesses (26) when contented not 
offended, and (so) satisfied, 


Terms of its Benedietion 
(27) (saying) thus: May a herd of cattle come to thee, 
and a full advance! (great initiative) of men [and a man 
(-throng) which is young]. 


1 So tas seems to have aunrested the form riveinih. A. has ‘a full-bearing,” 
‘par-barenih.’ It seems ws if the idea of “motion ’ was recognised in -tia = 


tite; ao elsewhere; ‘tac’ was hurdly seen. It looks a2 if the long a on 
were rond in its Pablavi value as ii, suggesting a form from i, ag = ‘to go.’ 
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(28) On to thee may follow! (as inciting) a desire in 
tecordance with intellect, and a desire in accordance with 
the soul® [that is to say, with the desired object, which 
concerns intellect, let thut which concerns the soul be right]. 
(Which would seem to mean ‘that the desires excited by 
perception should be accordant with those excited by 
conscience, ”) 

(29) With joyful-minded soul live’ in (thy) life during 
the nights which thou livest® [this way do thou live‘). 
This is the Fire's Afrin-blessing, [and this do thou con- 
tinually fulfil |. 

(30) (This is the Fire's blessing for him) who brings it 
wood dried and looked after® for shining (flame) with 
respectiul longing for Ada, [(with) o religious desire which 
is for the suke of the duty and good works] of the purifier,’ 
[that is to say, of the just’. 

(I have met with no passages in the Pahlavi Yusna so 
dificult as the above; and scholars who have not made 
close studies in these texts, the orux of the Avesta, might 
differ from my conclusions much.) 


1 So D. hadit; C. batad (F sie) tronelates kimah = desire," a mistake. 

* The Pers. trl. has dil = * heart." 

* Notice the 2nd sine. indie. used ae so offen as impery., and then just after in 
es wenn! sense, 






* Or “that fs" (expressed as often by of = ‘this *) ‘live nesondine 4 
calle custom.” 3 a oot this o mere sseacianiiall note F "This Gai, 
form 8 2nd sing. indicative, is} w fashion for ziv’, the literal 2nd sine. impery. 


* * Sourht ont"; = ‘to wish for” seen. 


As if yuoddatim were soen ae the (?} pl. of the-participlo, 
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THE HAYDARABAD CODEX OF THE BABAR-NAMA OR 
WAQI'‘AT-I-BABARI OF ZAHIRU-D-DIN MUHAMMA 
BABAR, BARLAS TURE; 





KING OF FanoHANA 1494-1502 (899-908 u.); KING oF 
KABUL 1504-1550 (910-937 4.); Finsr TiIMTRID EMPEROR 
OF HINDUSTAN 1526-1550 (932-997 w.). 


By ANNETTE 8. BEVERIDGE. 


(Comeluded from po. 7542, Ovfober, 1905.) 


No IV. The Aukhdrd IGS. 
[HE opinion that a Bdber-ndma exists in Bukhari rests 


upon inference and rumour only. It is on record that 
a copy of the book was made in Bukhara in 1709 (p. 81), 
and that im L624 this copy belonged to a Bukhariot merchant, 
named Nazar Bay Twrkistdni. 

In 1813 it was known in India that there was a Bahar- 
vdma in Bukhara, since Mr. Elphinstone then sent there for 
a copy of it for Mr. Erskine.' 

All I have learned about the manuscript of date later than 
1814, is im shape of a rumour kindly communicated to me 
in 1900 by Professor C. Salemann, from friends of his own 
in Turkistan, that there 1s a Baber-ndma m Bukhara, owned 
by a member of the Amir's family and hichly prized. 


+ What wna epee Shes ‘satay is In 1813 about the Bukhara M05, may 
he quoted for the paring 
* Notender 10, 13 ta did ot deluy writing to Mir ‘Irestu’l-lah at Bukhari. 
for the Turkish of Babar.” 
* Pooxa, February 14, 1514.—In hunting for the Persian translation of Babar 
i compare with yours, I stumbled on the original Turkish, which 1 have been 
‘to Bukhira for and which all the time hes been among my books, The 
. copy derives great consequence from ita being the one wed by Leyden." 


= 
Lm 
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This conjectured manuscript was clearly out of consideration 
as a rival to the Haydarabad Codex for reproduction, Even 
if it had been accessible, its minor mutilations, identical in 
all its descendants, would have made it impossible to photo- 
graph successfully and to reproduce without critical work. 

Tt is not easy to estimate the age of the Bukhara MS. (or 
manuscripts); according to the most authoritative information 
T possess, one was copied in 1709 (1121 n.). This information 
is second-hand only, being derived through Mr. Senkovski. 
Dr. Kehr assiens a date for his source which two readers— 
Dr. Iminsky and Professor Smirnow—have read as 1126 H- 
(1714). The St. Petersburg University MS. however, has the 
given date of its source blurred slightly m the hundreds’ 
place, and it may be read as 1026 n. (1617), or, with Kehr, os 
1126 u. (1714). There is much to lead to the opinion that 
Dr. Kehr’s copy is the direct archetype of the University 
Codex, and m the matter of this date, they show a coincidence 
of unusual position: in both it stands before the end of the 
short record of 936 H., and in the margin at the end of 
935 H. Which is the true date (1026 u. or 1126 5.) cannot 
be ascertained until the Bukhara Codex is seen. Dr. Kehr 
may have miscopied, and the earlier date may be correct. 

Great interest uttaches to the Bukhara MS. It may be 
a really good example, with minor mutilations only; with 
it may be the “ Fragments” (p. 85), in their true place and 
not amongst the /ifis; and it may reveal authoritative sign 
of their authorship. 


No. V. The Britt Museum IFS. 


This is o collection of fragments, the lust one of which 
hos a tailpiece bearing date just one hundred years after 
Bibar’s death. It is a valuable relic both by its age 
and by the excellence of its scribe’s handwriting. It 
has been severely criticised in a letter (unpublished) from 
M. Quatremére to Mr, Erskine, on the ground of its paucity 
dk cdincritinal tiecal 
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The volume was given to Mr. Erskine by Major Yule 
in 1836, and therefore, was not used for the Memoirs. On 
a fly-leaf of it stands the note which locates the Elphinstone 
Codex (g-¢.) in Edinburgh in 1848; it has the interest, also, 
of having been lent to M, Quatremére when he was preparimg 
his Chrestomathie Turgue. From it he copied, perhaps the 
whole, but his published Chrestomathie stopped short and 
does not include the Bahar-ndma. 


No. VI. Nazar Bay Turkistini 
Qf the continued existence of this transcript I have no 
information; what is known is, that it was copied in 
Bukhara by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-wahhib akifind Ghajderdni, and 
was finished on Tuesday, Rajab 5, 1121 w. (1709); also that 
it was the archetype of the Senkovski MS. in 1824. Whether 
it is a complete copy, or whether, like its descendant, it ends 
with 915 H., cannot be said. It is identical in defect with 
what is stated by Ilminsky of Kehr's transcript, and with 
what stands in the University MS. 





No. VII. The St. Petersburg Foreign Office IS. 
(Dr. Kehr's Transcript). 

The copy of the Bdbar-ndma which was made by Dr. George 
Jacob Kehr in 1737 and is preserved in the St. Petersbure 
Foreign Office, is of great and varied interest. It is 
& monument of the patient labour of its scribe and of human 
fidelity to a task assumed, for, in Dr. Ilminsky’s well- 
informed opinion, Dr. Kehr was not expert in Turki and 
often worked mechanically. Though his copy cannot have 
critical value, it has played a part in the history of the 
Sidbar-ndma which evokes gratitude. 

Dr. Kehr’s work only is the Turki basis of Dr. minsky’s 
imprint; it has had, as sequels, the French translation of 
M. Pavet de Courteille and Dr. Teufel’s discussion of the 
“Fragments” which it brought to light. With minor 
omissions, it is complete, and its defects notwithstanding, has 
done real service to literature. 

7.H.A.e. LOG, 6 
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That it is unfit for photographic reproduction is clear from 
its western origin, the defects of its archetype, and the 
inexperience of its scribe. 

As has been said when speaking of the Bukhara Codex, 
Dr. Kehr's transcript deseends from that MS., but whether 
directly or not, I am not able at present to judge. 
Dr. Ibminsky says in the preface to his Baler-ndma 
imprint that he had no knowledge of Dr. Kehr’s source; 
it he had seen the Senkovski, he would have inferred the 
Bukhara Oodex. It is remarkable that Dr. Kehr should 
not have given any information beyond the statement of 
its date, about the MS. from which he copied, because 
he has made various annotations in the progress of 
transcription, 

Dr. Ihminsky had much work to do in the preparation 
of his imprint ; what that work was can be judged best by 
collation of the imprint with manuscripts and from his own 
preface. That his work was necessary justifies the super- 
session of the imprint—now, moreover, a rare book—by the 
photograph of the Haydarabad Codex. Neither Dr. Kehr’s 
copy nor the imprint amended from it can claim, and 
Dr. Iiminsky disclaims it for them, to be true in detail to 
To dwell on the point of the critical madequacy of the 
mprint of the Bdlar-nidma is useful, because it enables 
justice to be done to Kehr, Ilminsky, and Pavet de Courteille. 
One has but to look into the gulf which would yawn in 
Babaridna if unfilled by their work, to be grateful for all. 
But trath obliges the remembrance that the whole mies, and 
also Dr. Teufel's discussion of a section of it, must be seen 
for what it is—a great thing, but collateral only to critical 
work on the Batar-ndma. | 

The drawbacks from excellence of the French translation 
have been pointed out by M. C. Defrémery in a passage which 
I quote to show the view taken by a fellow-countryman of 
the difficulties that beset M. Pavet de Courteille’s work, and 
in further testimony of the usefulness of the reproduction 
of the Hnydarabad Codex :-— 
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“ Dans les observations qui préeédent je n’ai eu nullement 
n vue de diminuer, 4 peme ai-je besoin de le dire, l'estime 
et Ia reconnaissance qui doivent s'’attacher au travail de 
M. Pavet de Courteille. Si quelques erreurs de détail sont 
bien excusables, c'est lorequ’elles se rencontrent dans un 
ouvrage tel que celui que nous examinons en ce moment, 
Outre que les Mémoires de Baber traitent des sujets les plus 
variés et parfois les moins familiera, méme a la plupart des 
lecteurs instruits, il ne faut pas oublier que M. Pavet de 
Courteille travaillait sur un texte souvent incorrect, rédigé 
dans une langue encore mal connue, et qu'il n’a eu a sa 
disposition que des secours fort insuflisants. On doit done 
Inui tenir grand compte de la persévérance qu'il a montrée 
en menant a bonne fin une tache eussi longue et aussi ardue, 
Il serait injuste, d'silleurs, d'oublier que son travail a été 
icheyé et livré 4 l'impression au milieu des pénibles épreuves 
que la France et sa eapitale ont traversdes, pendant les 
cingue derniers mois de 1870 et les cing premiers de 1871, 
epreuves auxquelles sont venues, par sureroit, s'en ajouter 
d'autres, particuli¢res au traducteur, Cette considération 
doit aussi nous rendre plus indulgenta pour quelques négli- 
fences de style ou pour les fautes typographiques, assez 
nombreuses, qui déparent ces deux volumes, imprimés 
d’ailleurs avec beaucoup d'élégance et de netteté.” | 


No. VIL. The John Rylands Library AES. (Bib. Lindesiana). 


‘The manuseript which now belongs to the John Rylands 

Library in Manchester, goes only as far as f. 714 of the 
Haydarabad Codex. It wos bought by the late Lord 
Crawford in Paris in 1865, at the sale of the books of 
M. Alix Déseranges. It has no colophon nor is it dated, 
but in the lower margin of the last page there is a confused 
entry, of which so much is clear, Dast-thatt-i-Nir Myhammad 

Abii’ l-fiarel. 


{ Journal de Saranta, 1873. 
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Nir Muhammad is well known by his writings and os the 
editor of Shaykh Faizi's letters in 1035 n. (1625); he was 
a nephew of Abu'l-fazl. 


Nos. [Xand X. The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the 
India Office BESS. 


The manuscripts which belong to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Indian Office are closely related and may 
be described together. From their common errors, from the 
location of the first in Caleutta in 1500 and onwards, and 
from the copying of the second in Caleutta for Dr, Leyden 
not later than 1811, it is tolerably safe to assume that the 
second was copied from the firat. It is a degenerate copy, 
however, and seems to be the work of a seribe who knew 
of what he was doing, only the Arabic character. Both 
manuscripts are modern and without distinction, both 
defective, and in both are long omissions. 

The A.S.B. manuscript once belonged to the College of 
Fort William; it agrees in style and size of volume with 
what is set down by Stewart, in his Catalogue of the Mysore 
MSS., of Tipit Sahib’s Baler-ndma, It has the words Tiisak- 
i-babart on a fly-leaf, and bears a tailpiece of no mforming 
value, but of the slight interest that it occurs also on the 
St. Petersburg University M8. 

The India Office copy was made for Dr. Leyden ; ita date 
is approximately fixed by the water-marking of its fly-leaves, 
“8. Patch, 1805," and by the date of Dr. Leyden's death, 
1811. It is the only Turki example owned by the India 
Office, a disappointing fact, since several circumstances lead 
to the hope of a better possession there. 


No. XI. The Senkorski MS. (St. Petersburg Asiatic Maseum). 


The Senkovski transcript of the Bdbar-nadma contams the 
record of the years down to 914 5. It was made from Nagar 
Bay’s manuscript by Professor Joseph Ivanovitch Senkovski 
when 24 years old. 
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Its copyist had the happy thought of copying the colophon 
of his archetype (p. 81), and he made, too, the followmg 
valuable note: “N.B. J’ai achevé cette copie le 4me Mai, 
1824, A St. Pétersbourg; elle a été faite d'aprés un exemplaire 
appartenant a Nagar Bay Twrhistdni, négociant Boukhari, 
qui était venu cette année a St. Pétersbourg. J. Senkevski.” 

Even im the partial transeript made by Professor Senkovala, 
there are features common to it, the Kazan imprint, and the 
University MS. which allow all to be referred to 4 common 
aource. Such are— 


(@) All contain a brief account of the battlefield of the 
Chirr, which is not in the Haydaribid Codex or in the 
Persian translations (Haydarabad text £. 8). 

(i) All have an erroneous statement which is suggestive 
of a seribe’s mistake, Le. that Yinas Khan had two sons, 
named Apag and Baba (text f 90). 

(ce) All have a blank which Ihminsky ssys is filled by 
Kehr with « marginal Persian passage (N.D, This is taken 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim translation), The blank occurs in 
the Senkovaki MS., but without the Persian supplement, and 
in the University MS., with the Persian in the margin. 

(@) All have the same long defective passage which 
Iminsky says he made good from other sources (text 204/'). 


No. XUL. The St. Petersburg Gniversily 1S. 


The St. Petersburg University MS. was purchased in 1871 
from the library of Mirza Kazim Beg. It is modern and 
bears date 1839. Its relation to the other Bukhara and 
Russian transeripts has been mentioned already, and also that 
it appears to be a direct copy from Dr. Kehr’s. Its defects 
would forbid its reproduction by photography; it not only 
shares those due to mutilation in its archetype (direct or 
indirect), but hes one important lacuna of its own, i.e, from 
text £. 2844 (chiranji fruit) to £. 294 (Dihli and Agra). 

The most interesting thing about the University MS. is 
that it reproduces the “ Fragments” and enables us to know 
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SG HAYDAR: 


how they appear in Dr. Kehr’s volume, ao matter not quite 
clear from Dr. Iminsky’s preface. 

Perhaps a few words of direct statement about these 
attachments to the recognised text of the Jahar-ndma will 
be-useful. They have been referred to already several times, 
and are of great interest. 

Dr. Iiminsky found them in Dr. Kehr’s volume and frst 
brought them to public knowledge in his imprint. He has 
placed them all where their contents require that some of 
them should stand, i.e. at the end of his volume. “This, as: 
he says, was not where he found them. In the University 
MS. they are interpolated, ew é/oc and without preface or 
tuilpiece, in the middle of an account of the /i/is of Hindiistan 
which occurs at Haydarabad text £. 353. 

They consist, first, of a translation from the Ahdar-ndma, 
which opens abruptly after the fashion of a fragmentary 
survival, within 933 u., and runs on through Abi’l-fazl’s 
account of the battle of Kanwiha. This is what Dr. Iminsky 
mistook appropriately for the plam tale of that battle, os told 
by Babar and as displaced in his book by Shaykh 4ain'’s 
Persian description. 

Secondly, there is an account of Humayiin’s illness in 
Od7 H., of Bibar's self-devotion to save him, and of Babar'’s 
last illness, death, family, and Court. The whole of this is 
taken from the Ahbar-ndma. 

These first and second chapters partly supplement Babar's 
narrative, the first with a completion of the Turki text 
where only Persian stood, the second with information 
which is not or could not be given by Babar, All is what 
it might well occur to a man who was content with his 
knowledge of Turki and ambitious of perfecting a great 
anicestor’s record, to add to that record.. In this lies cireum- 
stantial evidence that the “ Fragments” are Jahangir’s 
(J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 756). 

Thirdly, there is a set of biographies of certain Chingiz 

Fourthly, there is a copy made from a much mutilated 
original, of part of the record of Safar, 9324. This has only 
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the interest of exciting wonder as to why it is here. Neither 
it nor the set of biographies is copied by Ilminsky. 

The “Fragments” have been elaborately discussed by 
Dr, Teufel. He made careful comparison in order to show 
that the Turki style of such of them as might be Babar’s, 
varies from that of the Bdber-rdme. This variation might 
well occur if Jahangir had written, or rather translated, these ; 
but it must be said that the last word about the “‘ Fragments” 
cannot have been spoken by Dr. Teufel, because his: sole 
basis for opinion was Dr, Ilminsky’s amended imprint 
from. Dr. Kehr's defective transcript. Diseussion on the 
“Fragments will hardly be profitable until the Bukhara 
MS. has been seen. It testifies to their interest, while 1 
awakens regret, that Dr. Teufel should have spent so much 
acumen upon a tottering basis of evidence. Neither he nor 
Dr, Ihninsky nor M. Pavet de Courteille ever used an 
authoritative text, But his work has great collateral value 
notwithstanding, and it is a witness to his pertinacity and 
dogged grip of details. 


No. XI. The Haydardidd MS. 


The Haydarabad Codex has been photographed and 
published as the first volume issued under a Trust created 
by the Iste Mrs. Jane Gibb in memory of her son, Elias 
John Wilkinson Gibb. Its unique position amongst Babar- 
jdma transcripts is shown by the Table of these in J.R.A.S. 
1905, p. 752. Its history, so far as it can be traced, 1s, 
that it has been owned by four generations of the family 
of its present owner, who is Mir. Abi'l-qisim, Yiisuf “Ali 
Khan, son of Mir La'tq ‘Ali Khan, son of Sir Salar Jang, 
em of the Minartkacatk whose seal with date 1206 8. 
(1791) is twice impressed within the yolume. 

the Codex is not signed; its nameless scribe could little 

the honour to which his careful work would bring 
him. Nor is it dated, and no merely inferred dute would 
give clear knowledge of its rank. As an ancient codex, 
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however, could be copied accurately to-day, and the scribe 
of the Haydarabad transcript was careful, the poimt of real 
importance to us is the date of its archetype, 

Tt must be borne in mind that few copies of the Bahar- 
ndmia appear ever to have been made. 

The Haydarabad Codex contains indications that it was 
copied from Babar's own manuscript. The first class: of 
testimony to this opinion is negative, and is conveyed by 
the faet that it has no marginal notes, If it bore even one 
of those made upon the Elphinstone Codex, ic. the one of 
earliest date, that made by the Emperor Humayin in 959 u. 
(1551-2), the opinion would seem tolerably safe that it is 
a copy of that “old and valuable” manuscript which I surmise 
to he either Babar’s own or one made in the year of his 
death, 937 w. (1530), (J.R.A.S, 1905, pp. 755 and 761). 

The Haydarabad Codex, of course, might have been copied 
irom the transcript of 937 u. before Humifyiin's note of 
939 H. was made, but it is doubtful if this suggestion 
could be supported by the testimony of the paper on which 
if is written. Moreover, another obstacle will be seen after 
considering the second class of the testimony that Babar's 
autograph text was its archetype. 

This second witness is borne by certain blanks which 
have been left here and there in the text, and so left, it can 
hardly be doubted, because they were under the scribe's 
eye. All are of one class; all wnit for information. In 
other transcripts, some of these blanks have been ignored 
and some filled in. 

Of the blanks there are— 

(1) On folio 27, one that waits for the names of twa 
princesses, which could almost certainly have been supplied 
by some kinsman who was with Babar in Hindiistin. 

(2) On folio 2114 a single name fails, which Babar might 
reasonably have expected to learn from some of his many 
followers connected with Harat, notably from Khwand Amir. 

(8) On folio 288 two highly significant blanks can be 
considered. The first waits for the names of Signs of the 
Zodiac to be entered as corresponding to those of Hindi 
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months; the second for Hindi names of the days of the week. 
These blanks occur in the record of Babar'’s first year of 
residence in Hindiistan, when what was needed to fill them 
might well be unfamiliar to him. 

Further evidence of the value of the archetype of the 
Haydarabad Codex may be held supplied by the doubled 
statement of Babar’s departure from Farghana which has 
been described J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 749. 

All these specialities of the Codex indicate a careful scribe 
who set down what was before him. It would be much to 
assume them copied from a manuscript intermediate between 
Babar’s own and the Haydarabad Codex; simce this would 
demand two suevessive faithful copyiste. 

The Haydarabad manuscript contains the maximum of the 
known contents of the Bdfar-ndma. It has few omissions; 
the longest equals one page of the Memoirs (p. 406, |. 13, 
“*hoat,’ to p. 407, 1 9, ‘river.’ Text f. 3696). 

Amongst lesser details of the manuseript that the photo- 
graph does not reproduce there is a somewhat surprising 
entry in what looks like an English hand, on o fly-leaf, of 
a price. The photograph shows a price in Aagam; the 
manuscript has also SRs. 35. One would not expect this, 
but it may be of recent date. 

The manuscript may now be left to speak for itself in 
the Gibb Memorial volume. It is pleasant that, vagrant dots 
excepted, it can be accepted as faithful, and that seholars 
have now this mine for work without the lurking doubt 
which must beset a transcript made by man. 


Tae Work pone upon THE Turki Manvecrirrs. 


The earliest worker wpon the Bdlear-ndma was Shaykh 
Zain, who paraphrased or translated the diary of eleven 
months of 932 n. (1525-4). To this he added the Persian 
_farmans which concern the battle of Kanwaha and stand m 
the Turki text in their Persian form. 
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Next came a translation which was begun a ne Sai 
of a private individual, by Mirza Payanda Mughal 
Giaznari and finished by Muhammad Quli Mughiil Hisdri in 
994 uw. (1586). O£ this the copies in the Bodleian and India 
Office Libraries are very incomplete; I have not seen one that 
contains the whole book. The translation may always have 
been fragmentary, and this the cause of ite non-acceptance, 
supersession under Akbar, and omission from the book- 
records of historimna. 

Thirdly, there is the standard Persian translation of which 
it is historically recorded that it was commanded by Akbar 
from ‘Abdu'r-rahim Mirza Poaharla Turkman ond was 
presented to the Emperor in 9985 m. (1590). Derived from 
this is a modern lithographed Wgi'dt-i-babari published in 
Bombay by Muhammad SAirdsi. 

Next in time, and after an interval of over 200 years, is 
the translation made of a part of the Elphinstone Manuseript 
by Dr. John Leyden. This remains in manuscript in the 
British Museum, ends with f. 1804 of the Haydarabad Codex, 
und was taken into Mr. Erskine’s translation of the Persian, 
Ita latest assignable date is 1811, and presumably it went no 
further because of the death then of Dr. Leyden. 

The Memoirs follow, which Mr. Erakime finished in 1816 
and published m 1826. They were translated first from 
the Persian, but in 1813 Dr. Leyden’s executors sent to 
Mr. Erskine Leyden’s translation from the Turki, and this, 
is far as it went, Erskine worked into his then supposedly 
finished book. The difficulties of such piecing can be 
guessed, After this was completed, Mr. Elphinstone sent 
his Bahar-ndma, and the undaunted Erskine once more went 
through his translation and collated it with the original text. 
He had with him for at least a part of the time, the Persian 
Turk who had helped Dr. Leyden. 

Next in order of time comes the Russian work and its 
sequels, the Bdbar-ndma tmoprint of Dr. N. I. Ilminsky, 
which was published in Kazan in 1857, its translation into 
French by M. Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 187 1) and the 
discussion of the Fragments by Dr. Teufel (1883). 
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Lastly, there is the reproduction and Index of the 
Gibb Trustees.’ 
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With the Turki manuscripts now at command, no new 
text can be created of higher critical value than that of the 
Haydarabad photograph. All that can be done for the 
revival of the original book would seem effected by this 
reproduction." 

What should be done and what is now practicable is so 
to revise the Memoirs that it would become m contents 
a critical English text. There can be no question of a new 
translation; the Biabar-ndma has been translated once for all 


1 ‘Two books have been based upon the Memoirs and may be mentioned here. 
First, Denkicirdighviten dea Zhir-eddin Muh. Babar, A. Kaiser (Leipag, 1528). 
This is a reproduction of the Memoirs. Secouily, on abridgment of the Memors, 
by R. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 
Other items of Bdbaridea are :— : 
“J afe of Babar."” Williom Erskine. 2 vole. (Longmans, London, 1834.) 
“Babor.” Rulers of India Series; Stanley Lone-Poole, (Oxford, 1899.) 
“Bahar Padshah GAai." Henry Beveride. (Crlewtta Review, July 1897.) 
‘ Babor's [domond: Was it the Eoh-i-narf" H. Beveridge. (daiatic 
Quarter!y Review, April 1899.) 

“Woe ‘Abdu'r-rahim the translator of Bibor's Memois?"’ 4H. 
( Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1900, ond Qotober 1900.) 

Notes on the Turki Text of the Baler-ndma.” A. 5. Beverndge. (July 
1900, July 1902, October 1905, January 19-06.) 

A notice of Babar, with translation of extracts, m Elhott & Doweon's 
‘* History of India,” vol. iv. 

The MFdevdt-i-hidari (Eébor-mima) hee been written of and quoted from in 
Turks, in Davids’ Turki Grammar awl in the Journal alniotigue of 1642, 


2 "The impression has been made upon me, which ia set down merely as a result 
of work, that the Bader-mimw offers its own difficulty in the way of creating 
a new Turki text. acsices tLe. ene for this a more than usually 
thrdad ‘basis of old and suthentie monwscripte; for a Turki echolur working for 
the purification of his text from all extruncous to Turki might make his text 

other than Babar leftit. Babar's own manuscript only or a careful wid faithful 
copy could muke it sure whether a lapse from Turki form or wording was his or 
“a serib As his, variations uve interest; they etimes be # collateral 

hi ) | ) of the genine of 
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into English by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. No one could 
translate again without incorporating what they have done; 
all future Enelish work cannot but remain loyally under 
their names. 

To revise the Memoirs would be to carry on their work; 
its revision is needed. It is now a rare book. It was 
produced under circumstances of difficulty and with poor 
textual basis. It could be pressed back now throughout its 
length upon a Turki mould ; it could be compared with good 
Persian manuscripts for an early reading of the Turki; into 
it could be gathered what it lacks, a not imconsiderable 
amount; it could be checked and guided by all that the past 
century has added to our knowledge of Babar’s period, 
scenes, and peoples. Its supplements could be improved 
from Mr, Erskine’s own later and better-based work in his 
““Lafe of Babar.” Another book which he did not know, 
the Habilu's-aiydr, Mr. Beveridge judges would give useful 
help by details which it has in curiously close agreement 
with the Bdbar-ndma, and by supplementing the material 
used by Mr, Erskine for lacuna A. 

Revision would imply less verbal change than might be 
anticipated from the fact that Mr. Erskine translated from 
the Persian and collated, and this partially only, with the 
Turki. He, who best knew the matter, has set it down 
that “the style of the Persian translation is frequently not 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult to 
assign any sense to some of the expressions’ (Preface, ix). 
Some change to simpler wording might suggest itself during 
revision, but this touches the plastic art of translation and 
the issue is with the worker. 

To revise the Memoirs must be a difficult and lengthy 
tusk; it demands one special effort towards making it leas 
bewildering to readers. Even those who know it and its 
period well, must admit that it requires to be led up to 
by convergent reading, and that the crowd of actors with 
unfamiliar names and of shadowy personality, oppose a good 
deal to ease of perusal. Some of the opposition is formal 
and unreal, I think, and would yield to the free hand of 


a faithful reviser, obeying for rule of change, “ What was 
clear to the writer should be clear to the reader.” 

Leyden and Erskine produced a great book. It remains 
now for this to take a step forward, and to become greater 
by the growth of opportunity yielded by the century through 
which it has lived. 








T. 
YUAN CHWANG'S MO-LA-P'O. 
By G. A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., Ps.D., D. Lier. 


[After I had completed the draft of this paper, Monsieur Sylvain Lévi very 
‘sent mea copy of his article which appeared on pp. 434 ff. of the number 
of the Journal dee Sarants for October, On pp. O44 ff. he has discussed tha 
question of Mo-la-p'o mainly from the Chinese side, and hes come to the same 
conclusion aa that arrived at by me in the following pages. As I have treated 
the subject trom o different point of view, I offer the paper to the Society 
without making any alterntion in the light of his remarks, save for a few 
footnotes to draw attention to details in which bis knowledge of Chinese enabled 
him to give information which was beyond my reach.—G. A. G.] 


AN CHWANG deseribes a country which he calls 

Mo-la-p’o, immediately after his account of the 
kingdom of Broach in the modern Bombay Presidency. 
Up to lately, this name hus (with some hesitation) been 
éeonsidered as equivalent to Milava, the modern Malwi. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, on pp. 279, 280 of his Herly History 
of India, and at greater length in vol. lviii of the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgeniindischen Gesellschaft, has attacked thia 
interpretation, and, with a confidence somewhat strongly 
contrasted with the diffident opinions of his predecessors, 
maintains that “the learned authors who identify Mo-la-p’o 
with Malava, meaning by the latter term the kingdom of 
Ujjayini, are demonstrably mistaken.” He insists that Yuan 
Chwang’s Mo-la-p’o “clearly corresponds with the modern 
Bombay districts of Kaira and Ahmadabad, together with 


parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory.” In other 


words, it roughly corresponds with a portion of what 1s 
now called North Gujarat. 

When dealing with Yuan Chwang, it appears to be the 
usual course to say that he makes mistakes when his evidence 
is not in accord with what a modern writer wishes to prove, 
It is very easy to say that Yuan Chwang meant ‘ east’ when 
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he wrote ‘ west,’ or that instead of a ‘thousand’ he meant 
_a ‘hundred.’ Archmologists have been doing this kind of 
thing since the days of General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
and the process seems to have a sort of fascinating comfort ; 
for, once we feel at liberty to alter what Yuan Chwang says, 
it is only natural to alter it to agree with our theories. 
Mr. Vincent Smith follows the path laid down for him 
by his learned predecessors. J am no archeologist, but 
I do take an interest in Yuan Chwang’s reputation for 
accuracy, and I must confess that some of Mr. Smith's 
improvements on his text have rather startled me. He 
alters Yuan Chwang’s distance of 2,000 fi (say 350 miles) 
to 200 & (say 35 miles), and his 2,800 ff (or 525 miles) to 
about half. He also altogether ignores the pilgrim’s account 
of the size of Mo-la-p'o. His conclusions have found 
acceptance; for instance, from Mr. Burn in the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1905, p. 837 f.). 
And, as none of the scholars whose opinions he attacks have 
as yet made any reply, I venture to put forward the following 
reasons for considering that the matter is not so finally 
settled as he appears to think. 

There can be no doubt that, to most people, especially 
those who do not care to alter the pilgrim's text, the account 
of Mo-la-p’o has ite difficulties, the chief of which is that 
countries have changed their names and their political 
connection. Let us first consider this. Modern Gujarat 
forms part of the Bombay Presidency. That is a political 
accident due to British rule. It is divided into North 
Gujarat and South Gujarat by the river Mahi. In Yuan 
Chwang’s time, South Gujarat was not known by that 
name. It was called Lata, and his scholiast quite properly 
alludes to it under that designation. The name Gujarat was 
extended to it im modern times. North Gujarat, or Gujarat 
proper, did not get its name, meaning ‘the kingdom of the 


(xurjaras,’ till the time of the Cawada dynasty, which did ~ 


not commence to reign till a century after his time. 
Mr. Vincent Smith has quite correctly pointed out that, 
at the period in which Yuan Chwang wrote, the Gurjaras 


¢F 
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were far to the north, in central (or rather west-central) 
and northern Rajputana. This altogether tallies with the 
information given by the pilgrim. So far as I can ascertain, 
at that time Northern Gujarat, as a tract by itself, had 
no separate name. Geographically, it was included in 
Rajputaoa. Politically, it was not connected with Lata (the 
modern South Gujarat) to its south, and even in Alberiini’s 
time (1030 a.p.), although it had then acquired its modern 
name, it was still looked upon as a part of Rajputina. 

The language spoken to-day in West and South Rajputana 
(including Malwa) is called Rajasthani. That spoken in 
modern Gujarat is Gujarati. The two languages are very 
closely connected. In Northern Gujarat the dialect is still 
nearer the adjoining Rajasthani dialects (Marwari and Malvi) 
—so near, indeed, that the three could be classed together 
as mutual dialects of a common language. In one part of 
North Gujarat the Gujaratis actually call the local dialect 
* Marwari,’ while the people of Marwar in Rajputana call 
it ‘ Gujarati,’ 

In Yuan Chwang’s time, what is now North Gujarat had 
Surastra (the modern Kathiawad) to its west, and the ancient 
Mialava, also called Avanti, to its east. It was wedged in 
between the two, and in ancient times must have belonged 
to one or other of them, for the Mahabharata (e.g. 1v, 1, 12) 
couples the two countries just named in one compound word 
(surdstrdcantayaf, the people of Surastra and Avanti), which 
it would not do if there were independent territory between 
them, At the time when this was written, the country was 
not known by the name of Malava. As a /oca! name, that 
did not come into use until the Malava (rile settled in 
Central India in the firat century after Christ (Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in Bombay Gazetteer, vol.iy p. 28). In later times 
we find both Avanti and Milava used as almost synonymous ; 
but there is a tendency (ss in Albériini) to look upon 
Avanti, with its capital of Ujjain, as distinct from Malaya, 
with its capital of Dhara. No doubt, at various epochs 
these neighbouring states sometimes formed one geographical 
expression and sometimes two. A glance at the map will 


mAs. 1906, i 
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show that the separate Malaya would lie to the west of the 
separate Avanti. Similarly, in the Puranas we more than 
once find Surastra, Malava, and Avanti grouped together 
as neighbouring countries, with no mention of any inter- 
vening tracts, except, perhaps, the Bhil country (including 
Mount Abi}, in the hills of Central India. Thus (Bhdgavata, 
xi, 1, 36) we have, catalogued together, the inhabitants of 
Surdstra and Avanti, the Abhiras (the tribe), the Siidras 
(doubtful reading), the Arbudas (of Mount Abii), and the 
Malavas, while the older Warkandéya- Purdna (lvii, 52), 
a Central-Indian work, only mentions together the people 
of Suristra and of Avanti, and the Arbudas. There is no 
mention in either of these of any tract between Surastra 
and Avanti or Malava. 

There is no reason for assuming that this state of affairs 
cannot have existed in Yuan Chwang’s time too. He 
mentions Surastra as an independent kingdom, 4But, if 
Mo-la-p’o is not Malava, he never alludes to either of the 
two famous names Milava and.Avanti at all. 

Having attempted to sketch as nearly as we can the 
actual state of affairs, let us see how Yuan Chwang deseribes 
the country of Mo-la-p'o, and compare his statements with 
the conclusions of Mr. Vincent Smith. 

(1) Yuan Chwang says, “ going north-west (from Bronch) 
for about 2,000 4 (say 350 miles) we come to the country 
of Mo-la-p’o” (Beal, ii, 260). 

The exact meaning of this is not clear. But, to use 
Mr. Vincent Smith's language in regard to Gurjara, we may 
aay, mutatie mutandis: “ The exact pointa from and to which 
the distance is reckoned are not known. The distance is 
équivalent to 350 English miles or a little more, and o point 
some 300 miles to the north-west either of the town of 
Broach or of the approximate frontier of the Broach State 
falls within the limits of the Mo-la-p’o kingdom.” There 
is nothing in this to prevent other parts of Mo-la-p’o lying 
far to the south of this point, so long as we do not have 
to go through them going north-west from Broach. The 
pilgrim describes a route taken by him—not the shortest 
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direct line to the nearest point in Mo-la-p’o’s territory. It 
is evident that he means that he went north-west for 350 
miles and then found himself in Mo-la-p’o, which in the 
yery next sentence he describes as a very large country. 
I therefore quite freely admit—indeed, I think it certain— 
that other parts of Mo-la-p’o coincided with the east 
of North Gujarat, say Ahmadabad and Mahi-Kantha, but 
hardly with Kaira, which is too far to the west. The line 
north-west from Broach would take the pilgrim across the 
neck of Kathiawad, and along the east coast of the Ranns 
of Cutch. 

Mr. Vincent Smith says: “ The alleged distance of 2,000 4 
is absurd . . . . Evidently there is a clerical error m 
the figure, which may be conjecturally amended to 200.” 
The use of the words “clerical error” seems to suggest that 
Mr. Vincent Smith assumed that Yuan Chwang employed the 
Arabic system of writing numbers, and wrote a cypher too 
many. Even if he was so far in advance of other Chinese 
writers, the fact is not very important. Whether it is an 
error of any kind or not, there is nothing inherently absurd 
in the pilgrim’s 2,000 # except that they do not tally with 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions. Assuming that there is no error, 
the distance would bring us to somewhere about the west 
of Marwar, near the northern boundary of Mallant. There 
cannot have been much westing, or we should have to cross 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Ranns of Cutch. 

(2) “It is about 6,000 M4 (say 1,100 miles) in circuit” 
(Beal, ii, 260). 

Mr. Vincent Smith does not refer to this statement. The 
“eountry of Mo-la-p’o” must have been a large one. A 
boundary of 1,100 miles indicates an area of from 65,000 
to 75,000, or say roughly about 70,000 square miles.’ 


+ ‘The area, of course, depends on the shape of the country. An exact square 
would give something over 75,000 square miles, A tract twice ms long as it is 
road would vive about 67,000 square miles, and the emoller the area, the longer 
two of its sides would be, Asa reductio ad aheurdum, o trect 545 miles long and 
ane mile wide would reach half acrose India, and would have on area ol ou 
548 square miles. Under no conceivable circumstances con a country will 
Theutidaries totalling 1,100 miles be got to it into North Gujarat. 
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(3) The capital (name not given) was “defended (or 
supported) by the river Mo-ho (said to be the Mahi) on the 
south and east (or on the south-east.)” ! 

Mr, Smith urges this to show that the country, not the 
capital, consisted only of North Gujarat, What capital is 
referred to is doubtful. I purposely abstain from making 
guesses. I only mention that Mr. Beal’s suggestion of 
Dongarpur is not impossible. T may also remind the reader 
that Dhara, which has been suggested by other scholars, is 
not once mentioned elsewhere by Yuan Chwang. 

(4) “To the north-west of the capital about 200 & 
(say 35 miles), we come to the town of the Brahmans (or 
Brahmanupura) ” (Beal, ii, 262). 

At present we do not know where this was, so that the 
clue is of little use; but it is worth nothing for future 
consideration. Mr. Smith does not refer to it. 

(5) The country of K’ie-ch'a is 300 &, or three days’ 
journey (say 55 miles), to the north-west of the country of 
Mo-la-p'o, of which it is an appanage (Beal, 11, 265). 

So Mr. Smith. If his identification of K’ie-ch’a with 
Cutch is correct (a point on which Julien was doubtful), wa 
may 60 far agree that the portion of Mo-la-p’o from which 
the bearing of north-west and the distance of 55 miles were 
taken, must have been somewhere in modern North Gujarat. 
If it were to the north-west of the entire country of 
Mo-la-p’o, K’ie-ch’a cannot have been Cuteh, but must have 
been somewhere in eastern Sindh, north-west of Mallani, 
which does not seem probable, On the other hand, if 
K’te-ch’a is Khéta, and if that is the modern Kaira, os 
suggested by General Cunningham, the point from which 
the measurement was taken must have been some place in 


the modern Réwa-Kantha, so that part of Mo-la-p'o must 


' Since writing the shove, [ seo that Monsleur Bylvnin Lévi (Jomrmal des 
Sarents, October, 1905, p. $46) interpreta the passage a4 meaning thit the- 
capital lay to the routh-anst of the Mahi. Dhara complies with this condition, 
but ie a long wuy from the river, That * Mahi-Ranthi’ meana ‘bank of the: 
Mahi’ is probably only a coincidence with Yuan Chwang’s expression. 
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have been in the enst of Lata! The greater part of Lata 
must have belonged to Broach, which was a fairly large 
atate, 2,400 fi, say 450 miles, in circuit. 

(6) The country of *O-nan-to-pu-lo was an appanage of 
Mo-la-p’o. This country was 2,000 ff (say 375 miles) in 
circuit, and therefore had an area of something about 9,000 
square miles, It is no doubt identified correctly with 
Anandapura (the modern Vadnagar in North Gujarat), 
and a kingdom of that size would leave very little for 
Mo-la-p’o, if Mo-la-p’o was contined to that part of the 
country. Lf, however, Mo-la-p’o reached as far north as 
Mallini, “O-nan-to-pu-lo would be a semi-independent state, 
bounded by it on the north and east. If K’1e-ch’a was 
Khéta,* and = Kaira, then it lay directly to the south of 
*0)-nan-to-pu-lo, and the two semi-independent states together 
occupied between them all the western part of North 
Gujariit. 

(7) Mr. Vincent Smith quotes with approval the remark 
of a Chinese scholiast? that Mo-la-p’o is the same as the 
Southern Lo-lo (Lita) country, This cannot be true if 
Mo-la-p’o is Northern Gujarat. It may well be true if 
K’ie-ch’a is Khéta (Kaira), not Cutch. In that case, the east 
and south-east of Lata (Rewa-Kantha and the Dangs) could 
well form a part of the large kingdom of Mo-la-p’o. 

In all this there are two facta, which, if we refrain from 
altering Yuan Chwang’s text, are fairly cerfam. One poimt 
in Mo-la-p’o was vear Mallani, 350 miles north-west of Broach, 
and the area of Mo-la-p'o must have been something like 70,000 
‘square miles. We may also assume with some confidence 
that another point in it lay m the east of the Lata country, 
In South Gujarat, ie. to the east of Broach. Combining 


' Since this was written, I see that Monsieur Sylvain Lévi, in his article in 
the Journal dew Sovante alrendy referred to, p. 546, shows that the phonetic 
equivalent of K'ie-ch’a is Kheta. 

2 See note above. 

2 Beal, ii, 260, note 57. The Northern Lo-lo country wna, according to 
a similar authority, Valabhi (id. 266-71). But this would imply that Valabbi 

y south of the Mahi, which doce not seem to have been likely in Yuan 

wane's time. 
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these data, and using a pair of compasses, a measure, and 
a map, we find that such a tract would cover not only the 
east of modern North Gujarat, but also South-West Rajputana, 
the east of Lata, or modern South Gujarat, and the modern 
West Malwa. The approximate eastern boundary would 
coincide with the present railway-line running from Indore 
to Ajmere, but it would not run so far north as the latter 
town. If we add to this territory of Mo-la-p’o the 
independent country of Surastra (including Valabhi), we 
get almost exactly the tract inhabited by the Surastras, 
Avantis, Abhiras, Siidras, Arbudas, and Malavas, of the 
Bhagavata-Purana, 

Finally, in this connection, we can consider Yuan 
Chwang’s account of the kingdom of Ujjain. It is, he suys, 
6,000 i (say 1,100 miles) in circuit, ie. its size was the 
same as that of Mo-la-p’o. If Mo-la-p’o = Malava, then 
the country of Ujjain, or Avanti, was in his time considered 
to be distinct from Mialava, as was alao the opinion of the 
Bhagavata-Purana and other Sanskrit works quoted above. 
Tt would therefore correspond to Eastern Malwa and that 
part of Rajputana which lies south of Bundélkhand and 
Gwalior, a tract otherwise left unprovided for by Yuan 
Chwang. This extension to the east will account for the 
distance given by the pilgrim from the Gurjara country 
(2,500 fi, Beal, ii, 270), which Mr. Vincent Smith reduces 
by one half, Yuan Chwang does not talk of the city but of 
the country of Ujjain, i.e. of Avanti. 

Mr. Vincent Smith would confine Mo-la-p’o to Northern 
Gujarat alone. He defines it as the modern Bombay 
districts of Kaira (Khéda, i.e. Khéta) and Abmadibad, 
together with parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this area is already 
(according to Yuan Chwang as explained by Mr. Smith) 
occupied by Anandapura. The area of Kaira is 1,600 and 
of Ahmadabad 3,854 square miles, Add to this, as a very 
liberal allowance, 3,500 square miles for “ parts of Baroda 
and some adjoining territory,” and we get a total of 8,954, 
or say 9,000, square miles. Deduct from this 9,000 square 
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miles for Anandapura (not to speak of the area of Kaira, 
if that is what is meant by K’ie-ch’a), and poor Mo-la-p’o, 
this rich, prosperous, and intelligent country, with two 
important towns thirty-five miles apart, is left with no area 
at all. 

On the other hand, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s own 
indications, the area of Mo-la-p’o was about 70,000 square 
miles, which even if we deduct 9,000 square miles for 
Anandapura and 7,000 for Khéta from the entire area of 
North Gujarat—a process which is not strictly required— 
leaves an ample area for the inclusion of the various tracts 
mentioned by me above. 

As for the Sanskrit equivalent of Mo-la-p’o, I believe 
that I am right in saying that, phonetically, it can be 
‘Malaya.’ It is also difficult to see what name could have 
been given to the whole of Mo-la-p’o other than the Malava 
country, with which, if we accept Yuan Chwang’s figures, 
it closely coincided. Malava was a large and poweriul 
kingdom, not elsewhere mentioned by the pilgrim, and we 
should expect him to mention it. The portion of that 
kingdom which adjoined Valabhi and Surastra had no 
separate name in the age of Sanekrit literature, and was 
part of the Malava or Avanti country then, as it was m 
Yuan Chwang’s time. The east of North Gujarat was 
a part of Malava, and was as naturally called by that name 
as the East End, or any other part of the Metropolis, is 
called London. 

I have deliberately refrained, in the course of the above 
remarks, from discussing two points. One is the question 
of the identity of the king Siladitya,! regarding whose 
recognition by Dr. Hoernle and Dr. Stein Mr, Vincent 
Smith has made such severe remarks. These gentlemen are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and, as I have 
already stated, I am no archwologist. My object has been 
to ascertain what Yuan Chwang could have meant by his 
scographical information, which was of some importance to 





| See, however, M. Lévi's romarks on pp. 646-8 of his article. 
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me while dealing with the Gujaratl language in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, The pilgrim may have been 
right, or may have been wrong, in this information. 
Dr. Stein and Dr, Hoernle or Mr. Vincent Smith may have 
been right, or may have been wrong, in what they say about 
Siladitya, But, for my immediate purpose, that is not of 
interest to me. All that I wish to ascertain is what, without 
starting with any preconceived opinions, Yuan Chwang 
wished, right or wrong, to convey to his readers. I hope 
that I have succeeded in doing so. 

[ had another object, and that is one over which I have 
Tuminated ever since, some twenty years ago, I followed 
on the spot Yuan Chwang’s footsteps at Badh-Gaya and 
Rajagrha, and compared his account with the distortion of 
it put forward by General Cunningham. That object was 
to seize the first opportunity that presented itself of pro- 
testing against the treatment of the great pilgrim as a person 
to be followed when fancy dictates, and to be abandoned 
when fancy dictates. Only the extremest necessity and 
the most positive proof should allow us to ‘correct’ his 
information so as to make it agree with other views on the 
came subject. To my mind it is absolutely inadmissible to 
alter his ‘east’ to ‘ west" or his *2,000" to ‘200," and then 
to found a theory upon the altered text. To do this is to 
throw back truth into the region of the imagination. It is 
to act like the old equity-draftsman in Jolanthe, who found 
it difficult to repeal a law, but easy to read and interpret it 
as if the word ‘not’ had been inserted in each section. 

The other point which I have refrained from considering 
is the position of Yuan Chwang’s ‘ Fa-la-pi,’ usually restored 
as‘ Valabhi.” Ti, as Mr. Vincent Smith maintains, ‘ K’ie- 
eh’a’ represents ‘Cutch,’ it appears to me that this question 
is infinitely more difficult than he seems to think. Assuming, 
as I believe to be the fact, that Fa-la-pi does represent 
Valabhi, there are, in that case, not one but several 
difficulties to be dealt with, which no one has as yet 
attempted to explain. As these have nothing to do with 
the position of Mo-la-p’o, I leave them untouched. It is 
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sufficient to mention that I think that, if we identify 
K’ie-ch’a with Kheta, Khéda, Knira, all these difficulties, 
except that due to the Chinese scholiast mentioned above, 
will be found to disappear. 

One word more. If I have assumed the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance with Mr. Vincent Smith on a question of 
detail, it should be understood that I in no way claim the 
right or the learning to criticise his History as a whole. 
As for that, a humble pedestrian amidst the tangled under- 
growth of roots and words may claim permission to admire 
from below its Olympian heights, and to congratulate him 
upon the success which it has achieved. 
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qs his interesting paper on “The Nigarakretagama List 
ef Countries on the Indo-Chinese Mainland,” Colonel 
Gerini objects, reasonably enough, to the claim set up by 
the Javanese author of the Niagara Krétigama that the states 
of Kitdah, Kelantan, Tréngganu, and Pahang in the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Singapore at the south of if 
were dependencies of the Javanese empire of Majapahit. 
This alleged Javanese supremacy over the Peninsula cannot, 
in view of the known facts of Malay history, have been 
much more than a mere pretension, never substantiated by 
any real effective occupation. The claim was no doubt made 
under the influence of the stirring events which in or about 
the year 1377 a.v. culminated in a great, though transient, 
expansion of the Juvanese sway. Palembang, Jam, Pasei, 
and Samudra (in Sumatra), Ujong Tanah (the “Land's End” 
of the Malay Peninsula, now known os Johor), Bangka, 
Belitung, Riau, Lingga, Bentan, and a number of other small 
islands in this region, as well as certain points on the coast of 
Borneo and other places to the eastward, are in the Pasei 
Chronicle recorded as having been conquered by Majapahit 
at this period or as being tributary to it about this time. 
There is little doubt that this was the conquest recorded 
in the Malay Annals (the Séjaruah Malayu), which expelled 
the ruling Malay dynasty from Singapore and led to the 
foundation of the new settlement of Malacca. The Javanese 
do not appear to have kept Singapore, for we hear of no 


4 J.HA.S8., July, 1003. 
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Javanese settlement being made there; the place simply 
lnpses into insignificance as an unimportant dependency of 
Malaces. 

But so far as the Peninsula itaelf is concerned, there is no 
evidence that there was ever any real conquest by the 
Javanese or any lasting relation of subjection to Majapahit. 

In place of this Javanese claim, Colonel Gerini would set 
up & Sinmese oceupation of the Peninsula, asserting that “ all 
that territory then belonged unquestionably to Siam, and 
continued to do so until the advent of the Portuguese at 
Malacca.” Similarly, in his very interesting article on 
Siamese Proverbs in the Journal of the Siam Society for 
1904, he says! that “the whole of the Malay Peninsula was 
under Siamese away for the two hundred and fity years 
comprised between the middle of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century a.., during which period many 
Sinmese customs, institutions, etc., were introduced to the 
Malay people.” 

Malay history is an obscure subject and hardly, perhaps, 
of very general interest, but in view of Colonel Gerini’s 
recognized position a5 an authority on matters relating to the 
history of South-Eastern Asia, it is impossible to pass over 
in silence assertions such as these, which are contrary to 
ascertained facts and in the highest degree misleading,® 
This is the more necessary as Colonel Gerini is not 
altogether alone in making such assertions. For some 
centuries past the Siamese have exercised a somewhat ill- 
defined suzerainty over certain of the northern states of the 
(which they often tried to convert into something more 
substantial) they sometimes roundly claimed that the 
Peninsula belonged de jure to them. But they never, so 
far as I am aware, adduced any evidence of such an actual 
eceupation as Colonel Gerini asserts; nor does the latter 





' p. 27 (p. 17 of the article}, 
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brine forward any evidence that is conclusive on the point. 
While he denies the supremacy claimed for Majapahit 
(wherein he has the facts of history on his side), and will 
not even admit so much as an ephemeral conquest of these 
territories by the Javanese (which indeed, except as to 
Singapore and its immediate neighbourhood, is unlikely), he 
attempts to base his assertion of a Siamese occupation of the 
Peninsula on certain warlike expeditions, beginning about 
a.p, 1279-80, of the Sukothai king Ruang, who is said to 
have conquered the Peninsula at that remote period. 

I propose to consider this alleged Siamese oceupation of 
the Peninsula m the light of Malay history. But first of 
all, in order to avoid ambiguity, | would say that when 
I speak of the Malay Peninsula I do not (like some other 
writers, including Colonel Gerimi) melude in the term the 
whole territory which lies between Tenusserim and Singapore. 
As a matter of physical geography, the Peninsula begins 
about lat. 7° 30’, where it joins the long isthmus which 
connecta it with the mainland of Indo-China. But that 
is a mere matter of technical termmology, whereas the 
distinction I wish to draw is of substantial importance. 

The Malay Peninsula, in the sense in which I use the 
expression here, comprises that part only of this long tongue 
of land where for centuries past the bulk of the settled 
population has been of Malay race and speech and of the 
Muhammadan religion. In that sense the Malay Peninsula 
begins about lat. 7°! A few generations ago the ethnical 
frontier was on the whole somewhat to the north of that 
parallel,? but during the last two centuries rt bas 3 shite 
slowly southward. It is said that Senggora (lat. 7° 12) 
was once a Malay town; if that was so, it must have been 
a very long time ago, for now the place is mainly Siamese, 
in so far as it is not Chinese.’ Even to the south of lat. 7 





t Apparently rather to the north of this purnllel on the west coast of the 
Folie ued'ts the south of it in the districts further enst. 


< See Newbold, ' Struits of Malncea,”? vol. ii, pp. 2, 67. 
3 BPE Bs Tl-3; Annandile & Robinson, Fusviouli Malnyenses, Supple- 
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there are at the present day a few small patches where 
Siamese constitute the bulk of the settled population, but, 
roughly speaking, the ethnical boundary may be taken to be 
about lat. 7°. Here Siamese territory, in the true sense of 
the word, borders on two historic Malay states: Kédah, 
which still survives as a tributary state, and Patani, which, 
like Kedah, was ravaged by the Siamese some seventy years 
ago, and, less fortunate than its neighbour, has been broken 
up by the invaders into a number of small fragments, over 
most of which weak Malay rulers are allowed to exercise 
a nominal sway under the suzerainty of the Siamese King 
and the supervision of a Siamese High Commissioner, But 
broken or whole, with diminished boundaries and in a position 
of dependence though they may be, Kédah and Patani have 
for centuries been essentially Malay states, the circumstance 
of their being officially styled Siamese provinces and having 
strange Siamese names conferred upon them notwithstanding. 
They have their place in Malay history, and by their speech, 
race, and faith they are unmistakably alien to the Siamese. 
There are relatively few Siamese elements in their population,’ 
amd those have probably only come in during the last few 
generations. Further to the south, in the remaining stutes 
of the Peninsula such as Kélantan, Tréngganu, Perak, and 
Pahang (to say nothing of Selangor, the Négr Sembilan, 
and Johor), there are no Siamese worth mentioning, and 
there is no evidence that there ever were any. 

To return to the alleged Siamese sway over the Peninsula 
from eired scp. 1250 to 1511, I would observe that it is 
im terms contradicted by some of Colonel Gerini’s own 
authorities, viz., the Chinese works known as the Ying-yai 
Shéng-lan (of 1416), the Hai-yii (of 1537), and the His ry 
of the Mmg Dynasty (1368-1643), Book 825.2 These 
authorities expressly state that in the year 1403 the Chinese 


} Boe Fascivuli Malayonses, Supplement, p. xxi, for the census figures showing 
od none gre in napa state. (No fous ire given for Kidah, 
whith is eva more Malay. In Ligor, Patalung, and Store , on the other 
hand, the Sinmese sanphtiedes is marked. nr Ree, ae 6 

® Groeneveldt in ** Miscellaneous Papera reluting to Indo-China," 2nd series, 
vol, i, pp, 243 ef seg, 


‘ 


emperor sent an embassy to Malacca; that Malacea returned 
the compliment in 1405, on whieh occasion the Chinese 
emperor invested the local chief with regalia and appointed 
him king of the country; likewise thet in 1409 another 
Chinese embassy again recognized the independent status 
of Malacea! In 1419, and again in 1491, Malacca com- 
plained to the Court of China that Siam was planning an 
attack against her, and the Emperor forbade the Siamese 
King from carrying out his supposed intention, and on the 
second occasion issued a decree that he should live in 
harmony with his neighbours and refrain from acting 
against the orders of the Imperial Court. So say the Chinese 
records; but it is to be feared that these paternal admonitions 
had hittle effect on the Siamese, who repeatedly made war 
on Malacea in spite of the Emperor's orders. 

Now of course it is open to argument whether the 
Emperor of China had any sort of jurisdiction or /oews standi 
to interfere between Siam and Malacca ot all, even if Siam 
stood (as it 1s generally believed to have done) in some sort 
of dependent relation towards the Celestial throne. But 
it is surely perfectly obvious that China could not have 
solemnly recoenized the independence of Malacca and 
invested its ruler os king, if the place had been at that 
fime actually in Siamese occupation. Thus these Chinese 
authorities, which, it must be remembered, are matter of fact 
documents, some of them official records and contemporary 
with the events they relate, suffice to knock rather more 
than a century off the alleged two and a half centuries of 
Siamese sway over the Peninsula. 

It is true that these same records state that “ formerly” 
Malacca was not a kingdom, but was a mere chieftainship 
tributary to Siam, the Hai-yii adding that the chief who was 
in charge of the country had revolted against his master and 





I This independence is of course considered by the Chinese chroniclers as being 

subject to the penernl overriding suzerainty then claimed by China over the whole 

pg tater ye It is really comical to read of Java, Siam, ond China all almost 

atthe san tie ee claiming supremacy over the Peninsula, while in fact none of 

them hod an ay ota footing tee These rival claims (even if we did not 
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made himself independent at some period which could not 
(in 1537) be ascertained! I will return to that point 
hereafter ; but in the meantime I would emphasize the fact 
that during the whole of the fifteenth century Malacea, the 
leading state of the Peninsula, was an independent Malay 
Einedom, recognized as such by the Chinese Imperial 
authorities, and was often at war with Siam, but in no 
sense under Siamese eway. The King and people were 
Muhammadans; they had their own laws? their own 
administrative system, their own language and customs: 
in fact, with the exception of that tincture of Indian 
etvilization which is shared by most of the civilized races of 
Further India, they had nothing whatever in common with 
Siam. During the whole of this period they maintained, at 
frequent intervals, diplomatic relations with China by the 
sending and receiving of embassies, which were openly 
necorded official recognition, It is quite certain that from 
the year 1405, when China, then beyond all question the 
leading power im Eastern Asia, recognized the claims of 
Malacea, its Independence wus de facto maintained till 1411, 
when the place fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 

This state of things is in all essentials confirmed by the 
evidence of the Commentaries of Alboquerque* and by the 
Malay Annals (the Stjarah Malayu).4 The former work no 
doubt merely embodies the oral traditions current about the 
time of the Portuguese conquest; the latter, though probably 
based in part on earlier written sources, was not itself 








7 The account in the History of the Ming Dynnsty might bo taken to mean 
that Malaces wie trilatery to Siam up to the year 1408, ond renounced its 
alleginnne nt the auyeestion of the ch incse envoy. But this honlly seems 
consistent with ihe conservative tendencies of Chinese policy, and is therefore 
improbable, Ti it wae, however, the fact, it goes to show that the Siamese 
supremacy was of a very nominal character, seeing that it could be thrown off ao 
easily. cin have been no real sway, no actual Simmese oovupation, but 
A Mare paper siteruinty at the most, 

* A translation of the laws of Malacea will be found in Newbold, op, eit., 
vol. ii, p. 231 et seg, 

? Translated by W. de G. Birch in the Hukluyt Society's publications: See 
especially vol. mi, pp. 71-84. 

* Partly translated by John Leyden under the title * Malay Annals."* Tho 
best edition in Malay is that of Singapore (1896, ed. Shellabear), 
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composed till an. 1612. Both are therefore inferior as 
authorities to the earlier Chinese records. But where they 
agree with these records, their value as independent cor- 
roborative evidence is not to be denied. It is pretty clear 
from a comparison of these sources, as I tried to show some 
years ago,’ that the usually received Malay chronology is 
incorrect and must be eut down considerably. But it 
is also evident that some five or six of the Malay rajas of 
Malaces, whose conquests and other exploits are related 
in the Sejarah Malayu, are perfectly historical personages, 
even though their Malay chronicler has woven some legendary 
lore into his history of their lives. They really lived and 
reigned m the fifteenth century. They conquered neigh- 
bouring states, such as Pahang, Siak, Kampar, and Indragiri 
(these last three in Sumatra), squabbled with Palembang 
(another Sumatran state),? were in diplomatic relations with 
Majapahit and China, and were several times at open feud 
with Siam. They came near to welding the whole Peninsula, 
a8 fur as Kédah and Patani inclusive, into a Malay empire, 
and but for their conquest by the Portuguese it is possible 
that they might have succeeded in doing so. Anyhow, 
a few years before the Portuguese conquest, they defeated 
a Siamese fleet which had beon sent to attack them. 

One may well ask, what is there, so far as the fifteenth 
century is concerned, to show for the alleged Siamese sway 
over the Peninsula, seeing that its leading state at this time 
enjoyed such a perfectly autonomous position ? 

Perhaps, however, it may be suggested that even if 
Malacca was independent from 1405 onwards, it may have 
been in Siamese hands some twenty-five years earlier, at 
the time when the Niagara Krétagama wus written. If that 
be so, I should like to have it explained how, in such a short 
space of time, the Siamese so completely lost their hold over 


} Actes du Onziéme Cangré= International dea Qrientalistes, ti, pp. 239-253, 
? See Groeneveldt, op. cit., p. 140. At some time between 1408 and 1415 the 


of Malacca appears to have raised a claim to sovereignty over Palembang, 
© eject ag heaps pall hg np aod there wna. 
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this was formally repudiated by the Chinese emperor. 
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this region, But what evidence is there that it waa really 
Siamese in 1380, any more than in 1405 or 1500? According 
to the Séjarah Malayu, Malacea was founded in consequence 
af and soon alter the destruction of Singapore by the forces 
of Majapahit, This event, I believe, I was the first to date 
at about the year 1577,' and I am elad to observe that 
Colonel Gerini agrees with me: it avoids the necessity of 
Testating here the grounds which led me to that conclusion. 
1 suppose, therefore, that I shall not be far wrong in 
assuming the foundation of Malacca to have been ap- 
proximately synchronous with the writing of the Niagara 
Krétigama, which apparently contains no mention of the 
new settlement. The Malay chronicler telle us nothing 
very definite as to the condition of the Peninsula at the 
time of its foundation, except that Muhammadanism had not 
yet become the established religion of the country. The 
conversion of the ruling dynasty to Islam must, however, 
have happened a few yeurs later, as the Chinese embassy 
of 1409 found that religion established, 

According to Colonel Gerini’s contention, we are to 
believe, it seems, that in 1380 or thereabouts the Peninsula 
was held by the Siamese, who were good enough to 
acquiesce in the establishment of a new Malay state in their 
midst, and who im the space of a single generation had so 
completely effaced themselves that not a trace of them 
emained. This strikes me as being in the highest degree 
improbable. 

My data do not enable me to pursue the alleged Siamese 
oecupation of the Peninsula further back into the dim past; 
but I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that if 
the conquest of the Peninsula in 1279-80 by King Ruang 
really took place—if, that is to say, that warlike monarch or 
his army ever got further south than Ligor or Sénggora— 
the exploit was a mere episode which left no permanent 
traces. What, in fact, ore the Siamese customs, institutions, 
ete,, that during this supposed period of Siamese occupation 








+ Actes du Ouzidtue Congris International dex Orieutalistes, ii, pp. 250-1, 
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were introduced among the Malays? I know of no single 
specitically Tui (or That) characteristic among the Malays 
or any of the other indigenous inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
as defined above. This is the more remarkable as there is 
plenty of evidence in the Peninsula of a former Indo-Chinese 
domination, as I shall state presently, but it is not Siamese 
at all, One would, however, like to have fuller and better 
particulars as to the expeditions of King Ruang, and I trust 
that Colonel Gerini will be good enough to supply them, 

Tt will be objected to my arguments that the authorities 
I have referred to expressly state that Siam “formerly” 
owned the Peninsula, and that local legends and traditions 
ascribe to the Siamese a number of ancient forta, mines, and 
other striking landmarks, the real origin of which is lost in 
antiquity. Further, it may be pointed out that the Siamese 
suzerainty over the northern states of the Peninsula has 
been acknowledged for several centuries by the Malay rulers 
sending periodical tribute im the form of ‘ golden Howers’ 
(Gunga émes) to the Court of Siam. 

I will deal with this last point first. It seems to me 
entirely urelevant to the issue here raised. The northern 
states of the Peninsula have for centuries past had good and 
sufficient reasons for desiring to propitiate their powerful 
neighbour. To them the King of Siam and his viceroy of 
Ligor were ever a dangerous menace, and it needs no 
hypothesis of conquest or occupation to explain the attitude 
which the Malay rajas adopted. During the early part of 
the last century gallons of ink were spilt in learned dis- 
sertations as to the precise rights of the King of Siam over 
these Malay foudatories, vassals, or subordinate allies of his, 
I do not propose to revive these extinct controversies, for 
they can have no bearing on the purely historical question 
of the relation of Siam to the Malay Peninsula in medieval 
times. I would only observe that, until a comparatively recent 
period, the Siamese overlordship (whatever ite theoretical 
Tights may have been) remained im fact a purely external 
suzerainty: these Malay states were left to enjoy autonomy 
s0 long as they sent their periodical tribute af golden flowers 
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with reasonable punctuality. Such as it was, this homage 
wus confined to the four northern states of the Peninsula, 
Kedah, Patani, Kélantan, and Tréngganu; the others, which 
ure now under Gritish protection or seated had, as a rule, 
no dealings with Siam at all. 

The other argument at first sight seems much stronger: 
we have all the authorities, Chinese, Portuguese, Malay 
(and, I suppose, Siamese), alleging or admitting that im some 
far distant past Siam had held the Peninsula. Well, is it 
quite certam that ‘Siam’ and ‘the Siamese’ ore, m this 
instance, convertible terms? The people we call Siamese 
do not apply that name to themselves, but call themselves 
Thai, and are a branch of the Tai race. Long before they 
came down from their origimal seats in Southern China, the 
country which they were eventually to occupy already bore 
the name of Siam. This country, the valley of the Me-nam, 
had (os Colonel Gerini has shown us elsewhere!) a long 
history prior to its conquest by the Tai race. Yor the first 
ten centuries or more of our era it was inhabited by a race 
allied to the Mon people of Pegu and the Khmer people of 
Camboja. Now of the influence of this race there are in 
the Malay Peninsula abundant traces. The dialects of the 
remnants of the wild aboriginal tribes that have escaped 
absorption by the more civilized Malay population are not 
merely distantly related to the languages of the Peguans 
ond Cambojans, but also in certain parts of the Peninsula 
exhibit traces of direct contact with some such Indo-Chinese 
race, Thus in certam portions of the Peninsula* the numerals 
used by these rude tribes are nearly identical with the Mon 
numerals. Now it is quite certain that there has been no 
possibility of recent contact between the Mons and these 
wild tribes; since the time when the Malays colonized the 
Peninsula and the Siamese occupied the isthmus leading to 
it, these tribes have been completely cut off from all relations 





1 See his contributions to the Juperia! and feintic Quarterly Review in the 
years 1900-1902, 
a Bélanger, North-Enstern Puhung, the Negri Sembilin, and Northern 
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with the Mon and Khmer peoples. But, on the other hand, 
their numerals have diverged so slightly from the Mon 
type that there must have been direct contact at a period 
which in the history of human development cannot be styled 
remote.' I think one would not be far wrong in suggesting 
that it was something leas than a thousand years ago. 

Here, then, we have real evidence of the former presence 
of a strong Indo-Chinese element in the Peninsula; but it 
is not Siamese im our sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, it is not Thai or Tai. It is Siamese in the old sense, 
viz., that it probably proceeded from the country which 
bears that name; but of Thai (or Tai) influence there is 
not a trace to be found. 

These are some of the grounds on which, until better 
evidence is adduced, I venture to doubt the reality of any 
such early Siamese occupation of the Peninsula as Colonel 
Gerini alleges. The early history of this region is somewhat 
of a mystery, but it would appear that, before the Malays 
colonized it, it was in part occupied by a Mon-Khmer race, 
who probably held a few points on the coast. Then, some- 
where about the eleventh or twelfth century perhaps, these 
remote possessions were given up, probably because the home 
country of these Indo-Chinese settlers was in the throes 
of war and in course of being conquered by the invading 
Thai race. When, after a prolonged series of struggles, the 
latter had made themselves masters of Siam, it is quite 
possible that they took stock of what they had conquered, and 
endeavoured to claim for themselves all the territories that 
had formerly been occupied by the race they had overcome; 
it is a familiar principle, applied a few years ago against Siam 


' Compare the fornra of these nimerals +— 
2 3 4 ‘ fi 7 
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Mon (written) ... mwii mba pi pan misun fairiu = thdipah 
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li is obvious that in some cases the modern forms in the aboriginal dinlects of 
the Peninsula are more archaic than the modern Mon speech itzelf, 
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by the French, when they claimed all the tributary states 
over which the empire of Annam had formerly exercised 
suzerainty. But in the meantime the Peninsula had been 
eolonized by the Malays from Sumatra, and Siam did not 
succeed Im wresting it from its new rulers. ‘Vhat is my 
reading of the history of this region: a hollow claim to 
supremacy by the Siamese, founded not on their own 
conquests or actual occupation, but on the earlier settlements 
of the Mon-Khmer race whose country they had taken ; 
a failure to make good these pretensions: and a series of 
raids and aggressions on the small Mulayan states: that 
is a brief summary of the relations of Siam to the Peninsula 
in medieval times; and that, IT take it, is why the Peninsula 
i# rightly called the Malay Peninsula, although «at the 
present day Siam is politically suzerain over the northern 
third of it.! 

For the rest, though venturing to differ entirely from 
Colonel Gerini’s interpretation of history, I may perhaps 
be allowed to add that his identification of the Niigara 
Kritigama names of countries appears to me to be un- 
impeachable. With regard to the doubt which he throws 
on the antiquity of the name of Kédah, I would observe 
that this state is mentioned under that name in the Séjarnh 
Malayu os obtaining regalia by investiture from the King 
of Malaces.* That is not, of course, very conclusive, as this 
event is related of a period just preceding the Portuguese 
conquest, but, after all, Kedah may very well be the old 
native name of the country and Langkasuka its literary 
name. Many places in Further India and the islands hear 
two names: thos, Pegu was styled Hamsawati, Tumasilk 
was called Singapura; similarly Siak (in Sumatra) is known 


‘ The rest is under British overlordship. ‘The Peninsula, having never 
achisred political unity, suffers from the want of = convenient proper name, 
Golden Chersonesus"* and “Malay Peninmla"’ are clumsy’ descriptions, 
*Malason" wos (and to some extent still is) ued by Continental wnthorities os 
4 mane tor the Peninsula, but has not found favour with English writers, and 
sounds ruther absurd locnlly because the town to which the name really belenes 
has lost all its old political and commercial importance, } 

* Leyden"s “Malay Annals," pp. 321-3; “Séjarmh Malaya” (ed. 1896), 
Pp. Fav, AA, 
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as Séri Indrapura, and many other such instances could 
be given. All this merely illustrates the varnish of Indian 
culture which spread over these regions during the first 
dozen centuries or so of our era. Sometimes the native 
mame alone has survived, sometimes the Indian one, 
occasionally both. 

I do not propose in this place to criticize in detail the 
etymologies which Colonel Gerini suggests for some of the 
older local names: some of them seem to me of a rather 
speculative character, But it is worth mention that Langka- 
suka still lives in the memory of the local Malays. It 
has developed into a myth, being evidently the ‘ spirit-land’ 
referred to as Lakin Suka (‘ Lakawn Suka *) by the peasantry 
of the Patani states and the realm of Alang-ka-suka, 
interpreted by u curious folk-etymology as the ‘country of 
what you will,’? a sort of fairy-land where the Kedah Malays 
locate the fairy princess Sadong, who rules over the Little 
People and the wild goats of the limestone hills, and per- 
sistently refuses all sailors, be they never so hich-born or 
otherwise eligible.* 

I trust that these observations, made in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but with the genuine desire that the history of 
the Malay Peninsula may be set in a true light, may lead 
the able author from whom I have ventured on some points 
to differ, to contribute additional evidence in support of his 
own point of view, and thus further elucidate the obscure 
past of this somewhat neglected region. 


4 Littl weight can be attached to the statement in the Morong Mohowangsa 
on which Colonel Gerini relies. That work is one of the least satisfactory of 
Malay chronicles, being indeed littly more than a collection of imiry tales. 

2 As my friend Mr. BR. J, Wilkinson hes pointed out to me, the nome should, 
if it is to fit this fictitious etymology, be pronounced Alung-kuh-suka, 

? Bee Fascieuli Malnyenses, pt. Hi (a), pp. 25-6; and Skeat, ‘' Fables and 
Folk Tiles from on Eastern Forest,"’ pp. 4-51, 91. 
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VIZ. 


NOTES ON SOME MALDIVIAN TALISMANS, 


AS INTERPRETED BY THE SHEMITIC DOCTRINE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


These Talismans were brought from the Maldive Islands by 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, M.A., F.R.G.5., ete., Fellow of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, and are the subject of 
the following paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society by the 
Rev. 8. Stewart Strrt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, and late Chaplain of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


TxtTropuctTion. 


[THESE talismans represent the later and more elaborate 


magic which can be traced to the influence of the 


Cabala, a theosophical work embodying the Gnostic traditions 
of past ages. The ideas contained in them are chiefly to be 


found in the “‘Sepher Yetzirah,” or “ Book of Formation,” 
which is held by some authorities to be the oldest philo- 
sophical treatise to be found in the Hebrew language. 
The same authority tells us it is referred to by both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Tulmuds, and therefore this work 
or a similar predecessor is at least as old as a.m, 200. 

The SerHEer VErztRaAn (in contradistinction to the Zonmar, 
or“ Book of Splendour,” which mainly deals with the essential 
dignities of the Godhead, and with the emanations that have 
sprung therefrom, with the doctrine of the Sephiroth and 
the ideals of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus) is mainly 


concerned with our universe and with the microcoem.,! 


We ehall now proceed to examine how the teachin 


contained there was applied to the making of talismans 
and working of spells, or practical Cabala. 


' Ci, Jewish Encyclopwdia, vol. ui, artiole ‘* Cabala,” p, 463. 
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The remarkable and well-known symbol which consiste 
of the interlaced triangles within a circle, commonly called 
the Seal of Solomon or the Shield of David, and which 
appears in every religious system that came under Semitic 
influence, was used by the Cabalists to illustrate their 
doctrine of Perfect Correspondence or Synthesis. For the 
purposes of this paper it will suffice to say that with the 
Sun in the centre of the circle, and the other six planets: 
placed in a particular order on the pomts of the triangles, 
it was meant to signify the Solar System. Each of the 
seven planets represented not only certain sounds, numbers, 
colours, moral qualities, and metals, but also the different , 
features of the countenance of the one Ruler of that system, 
while the signs of the Zodiac belonging to each, in their 
turn represented the various organs of the body. 
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This doctrine of Harmony or Correspondence went so far 
as to lead the magicians to make their charms only at the 
proper hour, of the proper materials, accompanied by the 
proper invocations and fumigations, and clad in the proper 
eolours applicable to the purposes they were meant to achieve. 
For their motto was that fhe microcosm should be aa the 
macrocosm, just as every dewdrop contains the moon ; and 
their object, therefore, was to make the creature reflect his 
Creator. 

Numbers play a large part in this system (in fact, they 
come first), for each number denoted at least a sound, an 
idea, a colour, a metal, a force, and these six things were 
summed up under a seventh, which we may call a planetary 
influence, of which there were seven. 

These numbers, again, were divided into various classes. 
For the purposes of this paper it is only neccssary to 
consider one, namely, the primary numbers or digits, which 
were believed to represent fie Divine Will in Act, and thus 
were the ordinary ones used in a certain class of talisman 
or amulet, which represented the concrete expression ot 
prayer to the Almighty for some marks of His protection 
or favour. These digits were nine in number, for in the 
number 10 unity returns to infinity, and so closes the first 
series, Therefore in this connection a method was devised 
to reduce all numbers to digits by dividing them by 4. 
This hus been called theosophical reduction, or ‘the proof by 
9? That is, however many digits appear in the numerical 
expression of sacred sentences or in magical formulse, their 
‘significance can only be understood by adding them up and 
dividing by 9, the true number concealed bemg the last 
remainder. Should the figures be exactly divisible by 9, 
leaving no remainder, then 9 1s the number required. For 
Instance, 

4578 would = 24 — 9 with remainder 6. 

669 would = 18 + 9 with no remainder, therefore the 
number is 9. 


We now must enquire how these numbers were severally 
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allocated to the different planets, sounds, ete,; and before 
doing so it is necessary to remark that in no magical work 
is this system clearly stated. Each author lays down various 
axioms, but expects the reader to draw his own deductions. 
Tt is therefore only possible to test one’s deductions by 
experiment, and the results of one experiment are now being 
presented before you in this paper on Maldivian talismans, 
which is an attempt to demonstrate experimentally certain 
deductions based on axioms laid down in the “ Sepher 
Yetzirah,” and works like those of Kircher, Cornelis 
Agrippa, Trithemius, Joannes Baptista Porta, and others. 

It is well to take as a starting-point some fact upon which 
most of the old alchemists and astrologers agree, viz. in their 
allotment of certain mefaés to certain planets. 

We have nine numbers to deal with, which fall into three 
triads, or groups of three each, thus : 


1 47 
2 5 8 
5 6 9 


The first triad consista of the first three digits, 1, 2, 3, the 
Primary metals, These are go/d, silver, tin, and they are 
severally allotted to Sun ©, Moon }), and Jupiter 2f. So 
here the number of the Sun is 1, of the Moon 2, and of 
Jupiter 3. 

The second triad deals with the next three digits, 4, 5, 6, 
and the Sofar metals. These are gold, mercury, copper, 
and they are severally allotted to Sun @, Mercury %, and 
Venus @. So we have another number for the Sun, namely 
4, the number for Mercury is 5, and of Venus 6. 

The third trind deale with the next three digits, 7, 8, 9, 
and the Lunar metals. These are silver, Jead, iron, and they 
are in their turn severally allotted to Moon }), Saturn bh, 
and Mars ¢. ‘Thus Moon also has another number, namely 
7, the number for Saturn is 8, and that of Mars 9. 

This arrangement of numbers, metals, and planets as 
Primary, Solar, and Lunar applies also to sound and colour 
and moral qualities, but it does not come within the scope 
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of this paper to discuss the Shemitic doctrine of Corre- 
spondence fully, but only to use it so far us it applies to the 
elucidation of the accompanying talismans. 

The following table will serve to sum up the conclusions 
at which we have arrived :— 















| (CHARACTER. 
Puaxers. |Neaees.|Hemmew Name.) Anwanic NAME. 
| (a) Positive. | (8) Negatives 





| 










ii i.) 3 4 | Ghemesh | Ash-Shameu | Power Slavery. 
eae 2, 7 | Lavanah | Al-Cpemirt Fertility Barremness. 
Murs ‘Se 8 | Madi Al-Mirrikhu War | Peace. 
Mercury...) 4 Rokah | Al-"Utiridn Wisdom Folly. 
| Jupiter ds : Tedoq Al-Mushtari Wealth Poverty. 
Venn... é | Nogah | A-Zubeatu Lave Hate, 
mt | Shabhathat | Az-Zuhalu Lite | Denth. 





Athanasius Kircher, in his great work iiipus Egyptiacus 
(vol. ii, p. 232), tells us how the ancient astrologers arrived 
at the order of the days of the week as being Sun’s day, 
Moon’s day, Mar's day, ete. They started with the assump- 
tion that each of the twenty-four hours of the day was ruled 
over by one of the seven planets. The planet that ruled the 
first hour gave its name to that day of the week. 

The planets were arranged im the following order: the sun 
im the centre, with the negative or feminine planets on the 
left, and the positive or masculine planets on the right, 
thus :-— 

= \ ae é xy 4b 
Negative. Positive. 


Fach of these planets was supposed to rule and preside over 
the several hours of the day in retrograde order. For instance, 
+? Saturn ruled over the first hour of the day, Jupiter would 
rule over the second, Mars the third, Sun the fourth, Venus 
the fifth, Mercury the sixth, Moon the seventh, while Saturn 


— Fm 
. aa 
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again would govern the eighth hour, the fifteenth, and the 


twenty-second in the course of a day of twenty-four hours. 
Jupiter then would govern the last hour but one, and Mars 
the twenty-fourth hour; the ruler of the twenty-fifth hour 
would then be Sun, and as the twenty-fifth hour is the first 
hour of the ensuing day it would take its name from that of 
the ruler of the first hour and would thus be Sun’s day. 
Similarly, the last hour of the day on which the Sun would 
rule on his day would be the twenty-second, and so the third 
planet in order from the Sun, i.e. Moon, would rule over the 
ensuing or Moon's day. 

The following figure was employed to illustrate this 
arrangement :— 





ees 


Fre. 2.—Tae oxox of Tun Howes anp of ton Days oF 5 


g 
2 
: 





The explanation of the circular figure is as follows :— 
Ti a line be drawn between © and j), 9? and & are 
found on the are of the circle thus formed. Ii we now turn 
to the table beneath we see the last two hours of the Dies 
Solis are ruled over by these two planets. In like manner, 
if a line be drawn from ) to 4, on the are thus described 
are fy and 2, which are the plancts ruling the last two 
hours of the Dies Zunw. Lines drawn from 


gd to ¥, 
yt &, 
9 to b 


will also show on the respective arcs thus described the 
planets ruling the last two hours of their respective days. 
It has been said that children’s games and toys oiten refer 
tothe magic of the past. In this case the arrangement of the 
planetary hours of the day remind us of the old-fashioned 
country dance called Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Tun Marnrvias Tatismans. 


Jirrere recy, 
SrIrTiPe 
SRE eer ya 


Fie. 3.—A Tarrewas ror Wienom. 


The first two talismans in this collection are simple 
personal amulets. They were apparently written at a certain 
period in a particular hour of a particular day, probably, 
as the moon is so strong in them, at the first period of the 
first hour of Monday, which is the Moon’a day. They were 
then carefully folded, so that they could easily be carried 
on the person of him whom they were meant to help. He, 
on his part, was never to open them, or their efficacy would 
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cease. They both consist of three lines of letters and 
numbers each, over a line ending in the letters of Ya Allah, 
with the pentacle or sign of luck in the corner. 

The first reads thus :-— 


Ll133844665599=66=11=2=)p - 
5d 636] 380—-s2=> 5=— Ls] 
4166669686=-62=> 7= p+ 


It then, is a concrete prayer that 1ts wearer should be 
endowed with the influence of Mercury (2,\be, ’widrid) or 
Wisdom, both for this world and the next. The positive 
number of the Moon applies to this life, the negative number 
refers to the side or face of the Moon, or the unveiling of 
Isis, which can never be seen in this life. We are here 
reminded of the mystical meaning of the words in Exodus 
xxxiii, 20 and 23: “Thou canst not see My face: for there 
shall no man see Me, and live. . . . . Thow shalt see 
My back parts: but My face shall not be seen.” 

Tt may be only a remarkable coincidence, but it is certainly 
worth mentioning that the sum of the numbers of the letters 
of both of the Christian names of the person for whom these 
amulets were made, come by the Cabalistic method of counting 
to one of the numbers of the Moon. 


efits. eee 


Pew Weer 
Bl uewie widua eK 


Fis. 4.—A Tattewan ron Rrcwes. 





eapond amulet reads thus :-— 
669246641 8=47=11l=2—)p— 
966607661462 6=66=l=3=yY 
§lil4344220311611] l=43-— 7 =)+ 





This 1s a concrete prayer that the possess¢ 
should have not only earthly but heavenly riches, for Jupiter 
(e-+, musitar!) is the Divine attribute of grace or riches. 
In this charm we see the letters of Ya Allah more distinctly 
than in the former. 








Fre. So,—A Tantewanw ron Goop Lrce. 


Fig. 5. This talisman is remarkable for the form it 
assumes. It is in the form of a pyramid, an ancient way 
of describing the solar system, as will be seen in Fig. 50. 
Its meaning appears to be that the sum of the signs of the 
YJodiac on the right, or the positive houses of the planets, 
is 6, or Taurus, the house of Venus, and the exaltation of 


LEAs. 1f06. H] 
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Moon. This balances the sum of the signs on the left, or 
negative houses of the planets, which comes to 9, the number 
of Scorpio, the negative house of Mars. So we have Venus 
(Love) and Moon (Health or Fertility), both at their strongest, 
combined to bind Mars with his destructive influence, when 








AS* =m a ae 
He bensefaspesaie fen Teas. 7? e here 


Fro. 54, 


in his weak house, To use astrological terms, it is Venus 


and Moon in good aspect, afflicting Mars. This probably 
was not only an indication of the time when this charm was 
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made, but was also meant to perpetuate the results of this 
favourable direction of these three planets for the purposes 
of this talisman. 

If we now examine the centre of the figure we shall 
see a curious magical table of Arabic numbers, which by the 
method of calculation referred to above may be read as— 


9312 7 6 
aa a 8 oF 
69137 
12%7oa99 
io 2 1-2 


lf we add these figures up horizontally and vertically, we 
find the total of each line is 24, or 6—the number of 
Venus, 9. Again, if we add the sum of these totals taken 
vertically and horizontally, we again get as a last remainder 
6, or @. Once more, if we add these figures up crosswise, | 
from left to right and from right to left, we get the same 
total, ie. 6, or Q. 

Lastly, when we add up all possible last remainders of this 
square we get twice 6=12=—3= 2, Jupiter or Wealth. 
The numbers round the square come to 96 = 15=—6= 9. 

The outer ring of figures— 


(a) onthetep =3000= j= , Jupiter. 


Total ... 6=9, Venus. 


According to the archetype referred to above, Jupiter and 
Venus are interchangeable, i.e. are as positive and negative, 
hushand and wife, so this talisman is evidently meant to 
be a powerful prayer for what is now called good fuck, i.e., 
a combination of perfect love and perfect wealth, or rather 
perfect power of loving. 
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Fro. 60,—A Tatteway to prorecr a Mam'’s Vimeterry. 


Fig. 6a contains, inside a square protected by emblems 
to which we will refer later— 


24 small triangles = 6 — 9 
4 large triangles = 4= ©) 
4 large squires =4—=() 
4 smaller squares = 4 = () 


Total ... 18=9=¢. 
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The sum of benefice planeta making up the number of 
Mars is called. the binding of Mars, and occurs several times 
in this collection. By the binding of Mars is meant the 
utilising the foree of the influence of that planet and 
tobbing it of any baleful power. For while Mars in its 
positive sense signifies War, in its negative or bound sense 
it denotes Peace. 
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When we severally add up the digits and emblems (female 
or negative) in the larger squares we get the following 


results 
emblems, 2] = 3 emblems, 21 = 4 


digits, 34=7 | digits, 29—-11=2 
emblems, 26 — § emblems, 28 = 10 = 1] 


digits, 32=5 digits, 28—=10=1 


Hence the sum of the digits in the larger squares 
= 123=6=—Venns. 
ny p35 emblems iF i —_ 96—=6— Venus. 


Ji we perform the same operation on the smaller squares 
we get— 
digits, 19=10=1 
emblems, 14 = 
digits, 7 | digits, 7 
emblems, 11 =2 | emblems, 16 =7 
digits, 27=9 | 


emblems, 13 = 4 








Hence the sum of the digits in the smaller squares 
=24=>6—Venus. 
n FF emblems a, » =I8=—)— Mars. 


Agam, by adding up the digits and emblems in the four 
large triangles, we obtain the following result :-— 


a0 = 
a4 = 
17 = 
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emblems 29—1]1=—2 
26= 8=68 
13 =4 
28=10=1 


15=6= @, Venus. 


So far, then, these results show the victory of Venus over 
Mars, or Purity protected and aided by the heavenly 
influence of the Moon. 

We now turn to the top of the figure and observe 
8 positive or male emblems, the number of Saturn ( /), the 
cherubim’s sword, which turned every way to protect the 
Garden of Eden or Paradise, with 6 axes, the number of 
Venus ( 2 ), and male and female emblems = 2 or ) , Moon, 
or the axes and emblems added together may signify Saturn 
in wrath. If we add together the whole we get twice 
8 = 16 =7, the other number of the Moon, or Isis or Diana, 
protecting her devotee. 

Below are 19 male or positive emblems = 1, or Sun, ©. 

The emblems above and below, then, point to the powerful 
aid of the Heavenly Powers, the evil fate of the seducer, and 
the reward of the virtuous. 

The points of flame and the scallop, or Mons Veneritz, when 
added up = 15 = 6 = Venus, &. 

Fig. 7a. This was a concrete prayer for a blessing on 
crops at the time of sowing—in fact, a practical Rogation- 
tide Litany. The first thing to notice in this figure is the 
Arabic oss: Kaf Ha, Kat, Ha, at the top of the figure in 
the centre. The numerical value of these letters is 20 + 
§ 4+ 204+ 8=—56=—11=2; 2 is, os we have seen, the 
number of the Moon, the type of Fertility. 

The square on the right consists of numbers. Their total 
taken vertically is 3445 = 16 =7, while if we take them 
horizontally we get the same vente 54455 16=>7; 7 is 
the other number of the Moon. 





Fic. Ta.—A Tattoraw ron Goon Hauvesr, 


The square on the left consists of letters, Adding up their 
numerical value in the same way, we get in each cuse 
2602= 10 — 1, the number of the Sun. 

We thus have © and ), ‘the eyes of God.” When 
combined, they make this figure (Fig. 74, a), which has been 
described as Horus in his boat, Noah in the Ark, the Sacred 
Fish, the All-seeing Eye. 

Fig.76. This figure consists of the same number of squares 
and triangles us the former, with probably the same meaning, 
which appears to be emphasised from the fact that whereas 
the sum of all the numbers in the centres of the triangles, 
etc., amounts to 9, or the number of Mars ( 4), they in every 
elise but one, ie. when the figure 54 or 9 occurs, represent 
benefic planetary influences, and in the case of the number 
4 occurring it is always guarded by the Sun and Jupiter. 
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Taking digits, decads, and hundreds of the larger aquares 
by themselves, and the thousands by themselves, we get the 
following result:— 
digits, ete, 7T29=18=9 
thousands, 114554—=16=7 
digits, efc., 129 = 18=9 digits, ete., 129= L& =F 
thousands, | 1$664= 167 thousands, 115684—-16¢=7 


The sum of the digits is 56—= 9—= Mars, ¢. 
+7 thousands is 28 = 10 =1= Sun, ©. 


digits, etc, 729=-—18=9 
thousands, 11554—16=f7 
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Doing the same with the smaller squares we get— 
digits, etc, G1l= 7 
thousands, 5 169=>27=9 
digits, et, 612 =9| digits,cte, 612 =9 
thousands, 8672—23—5) thousands, 5776=25 =7 
digits, ete. 668 —=—20—2 
thousands, 5785 = 25 =7 
The sum of the digits is 27 = 9 = Mars, @. 
thousands is 28 = 10=1=8un, ©. 


ae 


Again, if we do the same with the large triangles we get— 
digits, ete., 178 = 16 =7 


ERP 11685=17=8 


digits, 779=23=5 ~_ “digits 1174 = 13 = 4 
thousands, 17350 =14=5. SS §776=25=7 








digits, 785 = 20 = 2 
thousands, 11555 = 17 = 8 ie 


The sum of the digits, ete, = 18—= 9 = Mars, ¢. 
- - thousands = 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, ©. 


The probable meaning of the figure is that the evil 
influence of Mars should not only be bound by the power 
of the Sun, but that its force should be controlled and 
directed for good by that great luminary, for Mara, though 
a bad master, is, like fire, a good servant. 

The points of flame round the square are 16—=7= p, 
and the Moon is the type of Fertility. The number 7 is also 
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the number of the sign Aries, the favourite house of Mars. 
When the’Sun enters Aries the vernal equinox is reached, 
and his influence renders Mars strong for good. 

There is in this picture, in the third line from the top and 
third square from the left, an obvious mistake in copying 
from some older pattern, It might have been done inad- 
vertently, or (as so often happens) on purpose to confuse the 


enquirer and to render the charm inoperative. 





Fro. §a.—As AMULET To EMEP OFF Asti. 


Fig. 8a. In this figure the astrological intention is more 
obvious than in some others we have seen. It is evidently a 
representation of Taurus, the sign which rules over the throat. 
The circle which scems to stand for the head (Fig. 84) contains 
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in Arabie numerals three 5's, which = 15, or 6, the number of 
Venus, the planet ruling this sign. The 4 at the top of each 





Fre. 8h, 


horn is the number of the planet Mercury, or Hermes, or 
Thoth, the medical influence. It is interesting to note that, 
were this figure transferred to or engraven on a gem, its 
eolour would, in accordance with the doctrine of (Corro- 
spondence or Synthesis, have been green. The final total is 
4% 6=25 = 7, the number of the Moon, which is in exalta- 
tion im this sign. On each horn, under these 5's, we have 
a row of figures; that on the left, 10942 —16 7, the 
number of the Moon, which, as has been stated, is in 
exaltation in this sien, On the right horn we sce 1 and 43 
or 7, the numbers of the Sun and Moon. This may simply 
refer to the Moon in exaltation, and the Sun, but it probably 
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would not be unduly pressing the point to state that it, as in 
a former talisman, refers to the beneficent power of Horus 
in his boat, or the All-seeing Eye. The throat of the figure 
has the Arabic numeral 4 representing the Sun over the 
astronomical sign of Taurus. The shoulders of the figure 
have the following numbers, viz. 5580 —l16—7 =>). 
The chest of the figure has on the left the Arabic numeral 
2 or ), and on the right the numeral 4 orSun. In the two 
middle divisions we have «=* mahar, which we render 
“Go away,’ or Retro, Satanax. "We observe the same 
characters written on the bisecting line. On the extremities 
of this line, we see on the leit the Arabie waw or 6, the 
number of Venus, Lord of the Sign; on the right we have 
what appears to be two e/ifs, or 2, the number of the moon, 
which is in exaltation in Taurus. The characters at the tips 
of the line are probably those of Ya Allah. In the next Ime 
we have 1444—13=>4=6. SHelow this we have two 
Arabic 5’s, which may either be meant to be taken singly, 
from their extra size, and would refer to the medical 
character of the amulet. Or, if added together, they make 
10 or 1, the positive number of the Sun. 





Fico. Pa.—Tae Tanremay I TO BD PAsTENED IN FRONT OF THE DOOW, AS 
= & FEOTECTION AGAatwer povEETY. 
* 
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Fig. 92. This is a very curious talisms 
a long time before any conclusions as to its meaning was 
arrived at. It may be something like a scapular, or it 
may contain the same ideas as are now associated with 
the horseshoe hung up in front of the door, with the same 
object, ie. good luck. 

Tn spite of the labour involved in the attempt to decipher 
the very minute and, one might say, ignorant method of 
writing the letters im this talisman, the explanation itself 
is brief enough. The numbers on the top, inside the triangle 


“The 5 Pace Lid og [= Hee fy es "1, ee od 
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and under the bisecting line, on the right ond left sides, 
each, by our method of counting, come to 4, the number of 


# 


the Sun. Added together, the sum is 12 or 3, the number 
of Jupiter, which signifies wealth. The two rows of letters 
over the top triangle have their numerical values worked out 
on the accompanying figure (Vig. 94). Their sum is 20, or 2, 
the number of the Moon, the type of Health and Fertility. 
In the sack-shaped figure in the middle, we have in Arahic, 
on the right, the names of Archangels, or positive agencies, 
aver the name Ya Allah or Justice; on the left the names 
of negative influences, over the name Ya Rahim or Merciful ; 
in the centre we have the names of the first four Calrphs 
after the Prophet, over seven lines of Arabic characters; 
which when added up come to the several numbers of the 
planets, whose total again comes to 7, the number of the 
Moon. The mystical meaning of this is probably a reference 
to Wisdom or Creator, attended by Justice and Mercy. 





Fro, 10.—Tus pescumrmon of THs Tattatan i as rottows: “ Pracen 
IN THE HOOF OF THE HOUSE TO PREVENT SaTaX FROM ENTERING.” 


Fig. 10. is an ebracadabra sign. Read from the leit- 
hand top corner, in our numerals it would be as follows :-— 
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A 


80 ; 
800 800 
60 60 60 
50 50 50 50 
600 600 600 600 600 
; & “F Ts, vs 2 
60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
80 80 80 80 80 80 
800 800 800 800 800 
60 60 60 
50 50 «50 
600 600 
3 


By adding up each line, by the method we have already 
used, we get a total of 69 = 15 =6, or the number of 
Venus. In this igure we see the same numbers are repeated 


every seventh line. 


80 800 60 50 600 3 60=1653=15=6=9 


800 60 60 600 3 60 8&0 
60 50 600 3 60 80 800 
50 600 3 60 80 800 60 
600 3 60 80 800 60 50 
4 60 80 800 60 40 600 
60 80 500 60 60 600 3 
1653 

15 

6 

? 


oi} 
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Again, if we add the figures up os they stand, both 
horizontally and vertically, we get in each column 6 as the 
lastremainder. Adding the totals horizontally and vertically, 
We again get im each case 6 as a last remainder. While, 
if we add the last totals of the figure taken horizontally, 
vertically, and crosswise, from right to left and from Ieft to 
right, we again obtaim as last remainder the number 6. 
Evidently the original framer of this taliaman was convinced 
that Love was greater than Hate, and that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 





Fro. lle.—A Tavremas Agarmer ConviLarons. 


Fig. lla. This amulet is designed to keep off convulsions, 
and is in the familiar form of the interlaced triangles, which, 
when described within a circle, is the faligman of taligmana. 


3.B-A-s. 1906. 10 
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In the original archetype each angle represented the 
various features of the face and organs of the body of 
the Archetypal Perfect Man, or Adam Kadmon. Hence, the 
symbol of Perfection was used medicinally, or as a conerete 
prayer concentrated on the part of the body which waa 
affected. For instance, in this amulet, which is designed to 
keep off convulsions, the angle in the top right-hand corner 
denotes the source of the functional derangement which the 
talisman is meant to avert, namely, the forehead or brain, 
which is the feature of Mars, with the Aead and secret parts, 
the organs of the two signs over which Mars rules, Aries and 
Scorpio. On the top line we have Ya Allah repeated twice, 
followed by Kaf, Ha, Waw, or *, 4, w. This denotes the 
first line of one of the Surahs of the Qoran, which the patient 
is to recite to the end” (the meaning of #, 4, w). The 
numerical yalue of these three letters is 13, a mystical 
number denoting the Perfect Unity of God. 








At the base of this triangle we have 1, the number of the 
Sun, and in Arabic the words “ Protect me from it, O God.” 


On the other affected side we have two sets of figures, one 
being inverted. Their several sums amount to 4, the 
number of the Sun, and 2, the number of the Moon; their 
conjoint signification, as we have seen before, represents the 
All-seeing Eye, and the sum of 4 and 2 is 6, the number of 
Venus, or Love. The top left-hand line contains, over the 
word Afi, letters and figures, whose conjoint sum is again 
I or the number of the Sun. On the other lines are figures, 
éach designed to denote favourable planetary directions, or, 
shall we say, to invoke the powerful aid of the various 
attributes of the Most High P 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIFRAWA VASE. 
Br J, F, FLEET, I.C.8. (Eero), Ps.D., 0.LE. 


OME remarks made in the Journal des Sacants, 1905. 
540 f£, by our valued friend and collaborator 
M. Sylvain Lévi, have given me a clue which enables me 
to now carry to a final result that which | have to say 
about the inscription on the stentite or eoap-stone Piprawa 
relic-vase,— the oldest kpown Indian record. He has drawn 
attention to a statement by Hinen Tsiang (see page 166 
below), overlooked by me, which has led me to weigh the 
wording of the inscription in such a manner that no doubt 
whatsoever remains as to the real meaning of it, and as to 
the circumstances connected with it, 

Also, throuch the kindness of Mr. Hoey, I have before 
me a very excellent plaster cast of the inscribed part of the 
vase, which shews the whole inscription quite plainly. The 
engraving is so very thin and shallow that it is doubtful 
whether a satisfactory facsimile can be produced; at any rate 
until a much better light is available than can be obtained at 
this time of the year. But I can say this much: that the 
whole record was engraved on the original in the most 
complete manner; that every stroke of it is distinctly legible 
in the cast; and that not the slightest doubt attends any part 
of the decipherment of it. 

* * i] * = 

The text of the record stands precisely as already given by 
mé, except in two details. We certainly have sablaginikenam, 
with the lingual » in the fourth syllable; not sabAaginikanam,’ 

' The lingwal o may or may not be correct ; and it may or may not have been 
intended. Hut it is certainly a henner wt bs, 


I have no object in ! oth, W cimsidered {xe this Journal, 
1890. 426) that the appearance of » is due to a small piece of the stone having 
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_And the word sukiyanam is not to be marked by a capital «, 
as if it were a proper name. I repeat the text here, with 
these two alterations, for convenient reference :— 


Text. 
Sukiti-bhatinarh sa-bhaginikanata sa-puta-dalanat ivarn 
salila-nidhané Budhasa bhagavaté sakiyanam. 


On this occasion, however, I render the meaning of the 
inscription as follows; adhering again, as closely as is 
possible, to the order of the seis in the original :-— 


Translation. 
Of the brethren of the Well-iamed One, together with 


(their) little sisters! (and) together with (their) children and 


wives, this (is) a deposit of relics ;* (name/y) of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Blessed One. 


The record in fact commemorates, as I will prove in detail 
below, an enshrining of relics, not of Buddha himself as has 


aff when the engraver was to the vowel (aa attached to 1 dental ». 

| epted his view of the mu ntier in the rebdine reading which I gave on the previous 
orpasion (this Journal, 1905, 680) 

The cast, however, points "yi aduy to nu different conclusion, It shews 

distinetly a completely incised ty gk Ne Which makes the difference between 

At same time, it shew that a «mall pices of stone peeled off 

sipped, and bn toal went fi Bo wa tut cae nad ver’s hand 





and his tool went further than wus intended, ii instead of 
¥ accident. 
i De cag unmuirried sisters, As the base of sa-dAaginidenom, 


hag, fro is Mid, Ths OL Peed Makar ee tea 

nt a ave eB Gk. wid, 

4 diminutive of And that word, with that mooning, a ery aia 

seh 7 eatin pegelnalg The grown-up sisters were, of course, all 

and they are covered by the word ‘*wives" in tho next adjective. "Tho eer! 

Mistery Who Were not orphans ary covered by the word 

iat y be noted t elisa tha onl ihe = ape ie dae ar, 
the slildni, darirayi, moans * bones," und so, sec arily, 

‘base i gmp bere rot of ors, pra 

us aioe fa pores iy Mein , 
baily, » Of Buddha, that-was cremated ao ¢ le » hide 

te He, the Lends, andthe Tubriating Hid af the joints wee all consumed 

envi nor soot (text, ed. Childers, JRAS, 1876. 258). . It was 

sarvrani, Lis bones, which alone remained uncotsimmed. (iSid,), And it waa 











, i, anid 
Stipus were built (255-260). 
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hitherto been believed, but of hia kinsmen, with their wives 
and children and unmarried sisters. And now we see the 
meaning of the curious nature of the articles, numbering 
more than seven hundred, which were found in the Stupa 
along with the inscribed vase. 

Lists and representations of the details of the find have 
been given in this Journal, 1898, 574, 585 and plate, 569, 
and in Antiquities in the Tarai, 43, and plates 13, 28. 

First of all, about ten feet below the existing summit of 
the ruined Stiipa, there was found a broken steatite Vase 
‘full of clay, in which were embedded some beads, crystals, 
gold ornaments, cut tare 

Then, “after cutting down through 18 feet of solid brick- 
work, set in clay,” there was found a large stone box or 
coffer, measuring 4’ 4" % 2’ 81" x 2’ 2p". 

The inscribed vase was found inside this stone box or 
coffer. With it there were found, uninscribed, two other 
steatite vases, a steatite casket, and a crystal jar the top of 
which was fitted with « fish-shaped handle which rather 
curiously resembles a child's feeding-bottle. 

The only human remains that were obtained, were some 
pieces of bone which were found in the “relic-urne” (see 
this Journal, 1898, 576); that is, I presume, in the three 
steatite vases and in the steatite casket. 

The other articles obtained in the box, vases, casket, and 
jar, include such items as the following. Two small human 
fizures in gold leaf. Two birds, of cornelian and metal. 
A lion, stamped on gold leaf; also, an elephant. A coil of fine 
wire, apparently silver; evidently, a bracelet. The ¢riratna 
and seastike emblems. Various jewels, and articles, including 
beads and leaves, made from them; amethyst, cornelian, 
topaz, garnet, and lapis lazuli. Pieces of metal. Crystal 
beads, and picces of crystal. Coral beads and cups; and 
other cups, pink and white. Beads of other makes. Lotus 
seed-pods, Blue and white pyramids. A bottle containing 
gold and silver leaf stars, A box containing pieces of wood 
and part of a silver vessel. Rolls of gold leaf. And a box 
containing some sort of salt. 
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In this list we find many a thing unnecessary, if not 
actually unsuitable, in connection with any enshrining of 
the relics of a teacher or a saint, But the details are all 
most appropriate and thoroughly intelligible in connection 
with what, we now know, was the real object of the deposit; 
namely, to preserve some of the remains, of all kinds, of 
@ people who had been ruthlessly slaughtered, men, women 
and children. 

We shall understand the circumstances fully further on. 
We will establish first the real purport of the record. 


. Po Py * ‘* 


In respect of my interpretation of the record, I must first 
make the following observations, 

M. Sylvain Lévi, working on the basis of the words iyam 
salila-nidhané as the commencement of the text, has observed 
that the long string of six genitives, which we have from 
that point of view, results in an ambiguity which is well 
illustrated by turning the record into Latin :—“Illud 
“corporis depositaum Buddhae sancti sakiyorum sukiti- 
“fratrum cum sororibus cum filiis uxoribus,” 

He has then remarked that, while the currently admitted 
interpretation resolves that ambiguity by recognising in 
these relics that portion of the relics of Buddha which was 
allotted to his brethren of the clan of the Sakyas, the text 
permits equally well of a translation which marks them as 
relics of the Sakyas themselves :—* Cost ici les reliques 
“des Cakyas, fréres bienheureux du saint Bouddha, avec 
“Tours scours, leurs fils et leurs femmes.” 

And he has added: —‘ We know in fact, from the 
‘evidence of Hiuen-tsang, that the remains of the Sakyas, 
‘collected after the general massacre ordered by the impious 
‘Virudhaka, were deposited under Stiipas,’ 

There, however, M. Sylvain Lévi has left the matter. Ti 
is the reminder, given by bim, of the statement made by 
Hiuen Tsiang, that has furnished the clue which I have 
found so invaluable. 
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I have already shewn (see this Journal, 1905. 680)! that 
the opening word of the record is, not iyarii as had always 
been previously supposed, but sutiti-bhatinan. 

This rearrangement of the text transfers the words iyavi 
salile-nidhané to a position in which, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the construction of the record, they 
grammatically and luecidly divide the long string of genitives, 
and preclude any possibility of ambiguity. 


In considering certain other details which must be 
examined, we will take first the opening word itself, susifi- 
bhatinay. 

The last member of this compound, Miatinam, stands for 
bhdtinam, the genitive plural of 5/dfi, more usually bhatu,? = 
Sanskrit bArdtri, ‘a brother. We have the same form of 
the genitive plural in line 16 of the Kalsi version of the 
edicts of Agoka (EI, 2. 454), and in line 25 of the Dhauli 
version (ASSI, 1. 118). 

As regards the first member of the compound, swhili, 
I cannot agree with the view that it is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit aukritin, ‘one who has done good actions,’ and so 
that, like puwnyaret and dianya, it means, secondarily, 
‘heureux, bienheureux.’ The word, in that case, would 
have been sufafi; on the analogy of sukafari, ‘a good deed,’ 
in line 3 of the fifth ediet at Girnar (EI, 2.453). Or else it 


1] find that, in the references to previous treatments of this record which 
L gave in the same place, I omitted to mention the edition of it, with a lithorruph, 
given by M. Barth in the Com Bendus de T'Académie dea Inecriptions et 
Rollos-Lettres, 1898. 147, 231, which was published at just about the same time 
with Dr. Hubler’s version. ‘The two versions agree in all substantial points. 

® Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, has given dict os an optional base, asa first 
member of compounds, He has also giren bAati¢tG — (Pa misprint for bAdsitg) 

. teens of the ablative sinzular. 

It Inin thut there were ania 3250 — bhdtu pata for syne 
declensional pu ot any rate in egy pete phic dialect, an t the same 
waa the prt the Pali forme of piftri ond mafri. 

0 The published texts of the edicts, indead, Paki in both cases SAdvinawm, 
with the short i, But the long i, which gives the correct form, is quite distinot 
n also the [tthograph of the Dhouli version. 
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would have been ewiuti, with the lingual ¢; on the analogy 
of sukafmi, in the corresponding passage im line 14 of the 
Kalsi version (ibid. 454), 

The word sutiti stands for cither swhili or aukitti, — Sanskrit 
sultrti, ‘of good fame,’ For the alternative that it stands 
for «suAiti,— or, indeed, even for a view, which might be 
held, that it is correct as it stands, with the short f and 
the single 4,— compare yasd ca [iti va, “either glory or 
fame,” in line |, and yas va infi va in line 2, of the tenth 
ediet at Girnar (EI, 2.459), and yashd vd Kiti rd, and also 
yaso vd Atti ed, with the short i in both places, in line 27 of 
the Kalsi version (ibid.\. For the alternative that it stands 
for sukitti, compare yasi kitti cha, ‘glory and fame, honour 
and renown,” in the Suttanipata, verse 817 (ed. Fausball, 
154), and kathayi su hittin pappitt, “how does one obtain 
fame ?," in verse 185 (op. cit., 33).! 

Now, to translate sukiti-bAatinan by “of well-famed 
brothers,” would hardly give any sense here. We should 
require some separate word to shew who the person was, 
whose brothers are referred to, There is no separate word 
to indicate him. We must, therefore, find his name or some 
appellation of him in the word subif itself; on the view, 
which thus becomes obvious, that subifi is not an adjective 
which qualifies bidfinai, but is a personal designation, of 
some kind or another, which is dependent on HAatinaris. 
I do not trace any such name in Pali literature. And at), 
looking to the mention of Buddha further on in the record, 
I take the word sukiti as, plainly, & special appellation of 
Buddha, used here in a more or less sentimental or poetical 
fashion just as the word rirwtha, eyutha, vyitha, “the 
Wanderer,” was used to denote him in another ancient 
record (see this Journal, 1904. 25, 26). 


1 Su is here taken os the interrozative particle, Which often wecompanies. 
kathom, on the analogy of the preceding: two lines, fathom on [abhatl padiaiy 
kotha ou vindal? dhanem. 

‘But, having regard to the next line, kathart wittdnt ganthati, ond to the | 
Katha pechcha wa sichati, we might just as readily read hathais swiittin, 
Poppoti, wnd find here the word awkitéi itself, 
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We thus fix “of the brethren of the Well-famed One,” 
as the translation of sukiti-hAatinani. 


= = = = * 


We will consider next the construction of the record. 
We can do this best by comparing another record of the 
same class. We have several such, expressed in somewhat 
laconic terms. And amongst them there is fortunately one 
which exactly serves our purpose. It is the inscription 
on a relic-vase from the Andhér Stipa No. 2, which was 
brought to notice by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Bhilsa Topes, 347, and plate 29, figs. 8,9. The text 
of it runs thus :— 





Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa Gotiputasa alm |tevasino." 


Here we have nothing but a string of four penitives, 
without any word to govern them or the principal one of 
them. The record, however, is one amongst various homo- 
geneous records. From the fact that they are all found 
on unmistakable relic-boxes, we know exactly what was 
intended; namely, that we should supply some word or 
words meaning “relics” or “a deposit of relics.” 

For the rest, it does not for a moment occur to us to 
translate this Andhér record as meaning :— “ (Relics) of the 
sainted Mogaliputa; (a donation) of a pupil of Gétiputa.” 
We see at once that aitérdsind is in apposition with, and 
qualifies, Mogafiputasa. And we naturally and unhesitatingly 
translate the record thus; and we could not reasonably 
translate it otherwise :— 


(Relies) of the sainted Mogaliputa, a pupil of Gotiputa. 


' T have to observe that, both in his transcription on page 47, ani in his 
representation of the original in plite 29, fig. 9, Sir A. Cunningham has given 
Gotiputa, as if a compound had been intended: Gatipute-anitévdewnd, for Gatipwe- 
anidpdrina, Fortunately, be has also shewn part of the record, in fig. 8, as it 
eset ing on the rim of thea vise. And there wo have distinetly the genitive 


Giriz 

Autavien: of amifrdaind may or may not stand in the original; compare 
i remark in this Journal, 1905, 6 T supply it becouse, in merely using the 
record for comparative purposes, it ia more natural te write it. 


/ 7 
+e 
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Now, let us exclude from the Andhér inscription the word 
sapurisasa, an appositional genitive of Mégaliputasa, which 
embellishes the sense of the record, but is not in any way 
essential to the construction of it. And let us insert, in 
the position which is grammatical as well as artistic, the 
words iam sarira-nidhduai which are understood. 

The text of the Andhér record thus becomes -— 


Ogaliputasa idara sarira-nidhanatn Gotiputasa amté- 
=. = | 


We still see that the word which is governed by idam 
strira-nidhdnan is Mogaliputasa; that Gotiputasa is governed 
by andérdsind; and that avitévisind qualifies Mogaliputasa, 
And, completing the resemblance of the two inscriptions by 
translating the metronymic Mogaliputa, we render this text 
thus :— 


This (is) a deposit of relies of the son of Mégali, a pupil 
of Gotiputa, : 


Let us now treat the Piprawa inscription in the same 
way, by excluding from it all the words, the appositional 
genitives of subiti-bhatinam’ and Budiasa, which embellish 
the sense of it, but are not in any way necessary to the 
construction of it. The record then reduces itself to :— 


Text. 
Sukiti-bhatinarmn iyam salila-nidhane Budhasa sakiyanatn. 


We have here suhiti-bhatinam answering to the Mogaii- 
putosa of the Andhér record. We see at once that it is 
the word which is governed by iyari salila-nidhané: that 
Sudhasa can only be dependent on sakiyanmi: and that 
sakiyauai is in apposition with, and qualifies and states 
something further about, swhiti-bhatinn®. We postpone 
for the present the attachment of any particular meaning 
to ewhtyanam. To bring out fully the exact resemblance of 
the two records, we leave the personal appellation substi 
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untranslated. And we see that the following is the un- 
mistakable meaning of the record :— 
Translation. 

This (ts) a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, the 
sakiyd of Buddha. 

The matter may perhaps be made even clearer still, if that 
1s possible, in the following manner :-— 

While striking out the simply embellishing genitive 
sapurisasa Irom the Andhér record, let us refrain from 
Inserting the words idam sayira-nidhdnam, That record 
thus becomes :— 

Mogaliputasa Gotiputasa amtévasino. 
(Relies) of the son of Mogali, a pupil of Gotiputa. 

Let us now reduce the Piprawa inscription to its mere 
essential skeleton, by excluding the words ivan salila-nidhané 
in addition to the simply embellishing genitives. The record , 
thus becomes :— 

Text. 
Sukiti-bhatinam Budhasa sakiyanat. 





No one, iliar with the inscriptions on other relic- 
receptacles, ovuld think of interpreting such words as these, 
inscribed on a relic-vase, except as follows :— 


(Relics) of the brethren of Sukiti, the satiyd of Buddha. 
® = i | | # 


We come now to the word sskiyanai, the meaning of 
which still remains to be determined. 

From the translation at which we have arrived so far, it 
becomes obvious that eakiya, the base of which we have the 
genitive plural, cannot be a proper name. It might be 
such if, in connection with it, we had, instead of Budiasa, 
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any such word as Kapilanagalasa, “Of the Sakiyas of 
Kapilanagara * would be appropriate enough. But any 
such expression as “of the Sakiyas of Buddha” is inept. 
And but little if any more appropriate, in reality, is the 
rendering which I proposed on the previous occasion ; 
namely, to take sabiya as used in a double sense, and to 
translate “of the own Sakiyas of Buddha,” that is, of the 
members of that particular line of the Sakiyas to which 
Buddha himself belonged. 

Tt becomes obvious, in fact, that satiya can only be a noun 


or adjective expressing some relationship or connection of 


that sort. And, discarding the suggestion which I made 
on the previous occasion, I find the natural meaning of the 
word satiya, as used here, in one of the ordinary meanings 
which belong to it as the Pali form' of the Sanskrit 
scakiya, ‘own, belonging to oneself.’ 

The word «rallye is of exactly the same purport with 
eraka, setya, sca, The four words are interchangeable, just 
as metrical necessity, fancy, or any other cause may dictate. 


* And, as regards one of the meanings of sra, we are told in 


the Amarakbéa, 2. 6, 34:— Sagotra-bandhava-jiati-bandhu- 
svya-svajanah samah ; “the words sagéira, ‘of the same clan,’ 
hindhava, ‘a relation,’ jndti, ‘a kinsman,’ Jandéw, ‘a relative,’ 
era, ‘one’s Own man,’ and srqjana, ‘a man of one’s own 
people,” are equal, identical, synonymous.” 

This use of sea, and, through it, of scakiya, in the sense 
(to select a particular one of the above synonyms) of te 
‘a kinsman,’ is no late one. Panini has a special rule 
regarding the form of the nominative plural of sra when 
it is not used in the sense of jrddi, ‘a kinsman,’ er diana, 
‘wealth, property ;’ scam=a-yndfi-dhan-akiydyam (1. 1, 35). 
And we have a most apposite instance, both of the inter- 
changeability of sna and scakiya, and of the use of them 
in the sense of jndti, in the Mahabharata, 7 (Droneaparvan). 


l We might perks ne app tect form of seakiya to be aakiya, with the long i, 
Childers, haw: ge pongo Hes rm sli that the short @ is correct, 
as ale mm para dong to mu dutiya, ‘cecoml,’ gahite, = grihita, 


akin? ood thee 
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7608. The verse occurs at the end of a passage describing 
a confused nocturnal fight, in which people could hardly 
recognise even their own identity, and father by mistake 
slew son, and gon slew father, friend slew friend, connection 
slew connection, and maternal uncle slew sister's son. And 
it rans :— 


Sve svan-pare svakiyamécha nijaghnus-tatra Bharata | 
nirmaryadam-abhid-rajan-ratrau yuddham bhayanakam || 


“There, O Bhirata!, (owr) own people slew their Kinsmen, 
and (owr) foes slew theirs; that terrible battle in the night, 
() king !, was one in which no distinctions could be observed.” 


A good Pali dictionary would probably give us some 
precisely similar instances of the use, in that language, of 
sa, acka, sakiye. 

But, however that may be, the natural translation of the 
words Budhasa bhagavaté sakiyanam ia “of the kinsmen of 
Buddha, the Blessed One.” 

* * - * * 

The record, then, commemorates an enshrining of relics, 
not of Buddha himself, but of his kinsmen, and of their 
wives and children and unmarried sisters. 

Who the kinsmen of Buddha were, we know well enough. 
They were the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, known in later times, 
in Sanskrit works, as the Sikyas of Kapilavastu. The point 
is made clear in various passages; amongst others, in the 
concluding part of the story, given further on, of the 
occurrences which ended in a great massacre of the residents 
of Kapilavatthu. 

But most plainly, perhaps, is it exhibited in the Maha- 
parinibbinasutta, which tells us (ed. Childers, JRAS, 1876. 
958) that the Sakyas' of Kapilavatthu claimed a portion 


of the relics of Buddha, on the ground that:— Bhageva 


amhakarn fiati-settho ; ‘the Blessed One was our chief 


i The original text (] 958, 260) has Sakya; not Sdkipd, as we are lad 
to suppose by Professor Rhys Davida’ translation (SBE, 11. 131 £.), 
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kinsman.” And the same work further tells us (text, 260) 
that the Sakras of Kapilavattha duly carried out their 
promise, and built a Stupa ut Kapilavatthu, and held a feast, 
for the portion of the relics which was assigned to them.! 


. * = * . 
I have thus determined the meaning of the record, 
and shewn who the people were to whom it refers. We 


1 Somehow or other, the lesrned tranclator omitted to reproduce this secomd 
Beas ty Bet rece s SESE 134). 

Tt must also be o it he has considerably misunderstood the nature o 

osloraneecapdlge rain Brihmap Dina, who collected ond ; 


the remuins 
ne Buddius was cremuitted in ayonl ia-dopi, ‘an iron trough for 
ee was coveral by «faa ayaa doni, ‘another iron trough” 
5). 


The translation says (135):—" And Dena the Brahman made a mound over 
“the veel in which the body had been. burnt, ond held a feast." 
text, however, does not cay anything of the kind. It says 
isa ii brihmani kumbhassy thi hia mahahscha skisi; “* anal 
oe) -— Bios Dina made » Stipa and o feast for the Anandha,” 

Oa ata e $e tod: Mei: much less is it an ivon aidan. A kumida is ‘an 
earthenware pat.” The St. Petersburg Dictionary gives, as one of its speciul 
maanis., iB coca plied ony tng onal ok irra err har crye : 
It refers te, amongst other pa: the ita ores 13. 8, 3, 4; fr 
which se¢ Dr. Ezreling’s facslekies, SBE 434, and compare 433, note ti" 
and 117, pote 3, und Muir's Sankt Terts, §. 316, Front wll of this, we learn 


that the Joss cf any of a dend man's bones was by his friends us 
real there was a regular custom, after the cremation of Shee ee 
of collecting the bones with a view to iscing them in on earthen vessel 





witli Aree And T may odd that an cara greta a anime beset 
o kumdde or in several demdAes, after cremation, of king Probhakarovardhana, 
js found in the Harshachariin, Kashmir text 870, ime 1, trons. 159, ond note 6, 

Tt was, thus, not over the iron trough in which Buddha had been cromated, 
but over the earthen veeeel in whigh his bones were collected and from which 
they were distributed to the various people who received them, that the Brakmap 
Dina built his Stipa. 

A note may be idded, on the story given in the Mahaporinibbis 

of the ctutement that, before the eremntion, which took 7 

the eity of a branch of the Malla tribe, nips dd. 

(text, 265) to:— Makutubandhiannih nama Mallansah ehetiyurs ; “the 
shrine of the Mallas which wns named Makutabandhana.”’ 

The Makutabandhanachétiys of the Malles wns their * cormnation-temple,” im 
which would be ormed the ceremony of the binding on of the tia of 
chieftainship. ‘e know thet from whet we have learnt about Pattaikal, the 
ancient Pattada-Kisuvojal, the * Kisuvolul of the filet of sovercignty,”’ whish 
- 1 igchampetindtia of the Chalukya kings, and about the Jain temple at 

mich Bamed Patta-Jinnlayn, which was the coronstion-temple of 

 Rartas: see TA, 30, 1901, 26%, ond note #4. 


This shrine of the Mallas i is Covell and ad Nel 901): Reap im tery iran pw ye 








m the vyavadana (ed, 1):— Raman Vaidir 
Vy Se Lota hepaneth Mallanas "fatwa 
chotyam ; **¢ 0 ag Gore Pa ne is Vaisali, and the land of Vri 


tym: cling, 0 imal Vaio eras 
(of chieftoinship) is fustened an to them.” alae, = ys 
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are coming shortly to the circumstances in which it was 
framed. It will be convenient to say here something that 
I have to say regarding the origin, development, and use 
of the tribal name,— or rather names; for there were, in 
reality, two names, resembling each other in appearance, 
but not actually connected. For some references for’ these 
names, in epigraphic records, both of the Pali and of the 
mixed-dialect type, and in Prakrit and Sanskrit, see my 
remarks in this Journal, 1905. 645 

In the expression presented in the Piprawa inscription, 
Buddiassa saliyd, the kinsmen of Buddha,"— an expression 
which assuredly was not invented for the occasion, but must 
»have been an habitual one,— I find the older form of the 
tribal name. The setiyd, the kinsmen, of Buddha, became 
known as the Sakiyas; after, no doubt, the time when he 
had passed away. 

From the name Sakiya, thus devised and established, 
there came, by contraction, Sakya. And there was then 
devised and established that appellation of Buddha, Sakya- 
muni, “the Sakya saint,” which we find first, so far as 
definite datea go, in the Rummindéi inscription of Asoka. 

Then, from that form Sakya there came, by assimilation 
of the semivowel, the form which appears in Pali literature 
as Sakka, in Prakrit passages aa Saka, Sakka, and in 
epigraphic records as Saka, Saka. 

That name of the tribe, in those different actual formes, 
thus had a substantial basis in fact. And it only remains 
to add that, while it still survived, but when the true origin 
of it had been forgotten, there was a plain tendency to 
account for it, in a fantastic way, by connecting it with 
sakya, aakke, as the Pali forms of the Sanskrit Sakya, with 
the meaning of Sakfa, ‘able, capable.’ This is illustrated 
by a play on the word satya, presented to us in connection 
with the story of the banished sons of the third Okkaka 
king (see page 163 below), as follows :-— 

When they had founded the city Kapilavatthu, the 
banished princes could not find any Khattiya (Kshatriya) 
damsels, of equal birth with themselves, whom they might 

ima. 1G. Il 
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wed, nor any Khattiya youths to whom they might marry 
their sisters, And they were not willing to sully the purity 
of their race, by making unequal alliances, with the result 
of issue which would be impure on either the mother's or 
the father’s side, So, avoiding a certain stain upon their 
caste, they installed their eldest sister in the position of 
their mother, and married their other sisters. When it 
was made known to their father that they had thus been 
able (sakya) to ensure the continuance of their race without 
rendering it impure, he exclaimed :—Sakya vata bho 
kumara parama-sakyi vata bho kumira; “ Aha! smart men 
indeed, Sakyas indeed, are the princes; very smart men 
indeed, most excellent Sakyas indeed, are they!"' And 
so, from that time, the princes and their descendants were 
known as the Sakyas.* 

On the other hand, to a totally different source, in folklore, 
I trace another name of the tribe, similar in appearance 
only, which became ultimately fixed m Sanskrit as Sakya. 
It was invented at a time when, not only the true origin 
of the real name of the tribe had been lost, but also that 
name itself was falling into disuse, 

This form Sikya was obtained, by contraction, from the 
Sakiya of Pali books, the Sakiya and Sakiya of verses in 
mixed dialect in the Lalitavistara. 

The forms Sakiya, Sikiya, are Pali and mixed-dialeot 
forms of a Sanskrit form *Sakiya.* For the shortening of 


i The Eajiyns, however, the cousins of the Sikivas, took a different view of 
the matter when it suited them. In a quarrel which they hall with the Sakivaa 
about the use of the river Rabin! for trigational hr oaes, they reviled the 
Sakiras a8 being descended from people who * colmbite with their own sisters, 
just fike doga, jackals, and other onimals'’ (nee the commentary on the 
Seecepads, p. 351). 

3 For this ms mast es hanikayn, eek 4 fed. Davida and Carpenter, 
oF), and, more Buddhaghisha's comments on that passage in his Sumanivala- 
viteaing fed. D. sa C., part 1. 258 #2). 

* | mark this form Sikiya with on asterisk, because, though it is given in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, 1 cannot at present city any passage in which it 
il Ore. 

Fi seems that the word Sakys does not actuolly coeur either in Panini, or in the 
Mahibhashya, or in the Kidiki, But, by means of Pipini’s rulez ond the gouas 
established in connection with them, it might be derived in the following ways :— 

(1) Toder Panini, 4.1, 105, from Saka; with the meaning ‘offspring of the 
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the f, compare the cases of erakiya, sakiya, and other words 
(see note on page 158 above). 

And *Sakiya is a derivative, in accordance with Panini, 
4. 2,90, from 4éha with the suffix Fya in any or all of certam 
four meanings, defined in sitras 67 to 70; from which we 
select that of siitra 67, fad-asminnzasti, “such and such 
a thing is there.” Just as, with a different suffix, from 
the word wdwwtera, the tree Ficus Glomerata, we have 
Audumbara as the name of a country abounding in wdwmbara- 
trees, and of the people of that country, so from édka, with 
the suffix iy, we have *Sakiya as the name of a country 
abounding in sdk, and of its people. 

The form Sakya was reached, not directly from *Sakiya, 
but through the intermediate Pali and mixed-dialect forms 
Sakiya, Sakiya. 

To the word éata which was thus the ultimate source of 
Sakya, we might perhaps assign either of two meanings. 
For understanding it in the senge of ‘a potherb,’ some basis 
might be found in the allusion to potherbs in the story given 
further on (see page 173 below). But it seems plain that 
tradition took this name of the tribe from 4ika in the sensa 
of ‘a teak-tree.’ We gather that from the story told in 
the books (page 162 above, note 2) about the origin of the 
Sakyas:— 

The banished sons of the third Okkaka (Ikshvaku) 
king, went away towards the Himilaya mountains, taking 
with them their five sisters, four of whom they ultimately 
married (see page 162 above). Aud there they founded the 
city Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu), on a site (ratfhu, caste) 
occupied and assigned to them by the Brahman saint 


Rake clan.” But, whereas the gone Gorgadi under this sitra includes the word 
Saka us tis piven in Bahtlingk’s Panini, 2. 92, the gana aa given in the 
Tenures edition of tha Kaiki does not include tt. 

(2) Under Panini, 4. 1, 161, irom Sikn; with the meaning of ‘offsnring 
of & man nomed Sake.’ 

(a) Under Panini, 4. 3, 92, from Seka; with the meaning ‘ the Saku territory 
was his original plare of abode, bis aneestral home.’ 

But these would be scademiral oxplonations, to which we need not ottach 
Importance in the ince of what I shew above. 
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Kapila, a previous incarnation of Buddha, whom they found 
dwelling in a hut of leaves, on the bank of a tank on a slope 
of the Himalayas, in sdbasanda, sdkacanasanda, ‘a grove of 
teak-trees.' Building the city on that site, they erected 
their palace on the spot actually occupied by Kapila’s but; 
making for Kapila another hut of leaves beside it. 

Such is the story given in the books. Looking to the end 
of it, to the exclamation attributed to the Okkaka king 
when his sons’ proceedings were reported to him (see 
page 162 above), we find only a fanciful desire to account 
for the name Sakya by identifying it with the word sakya, 
éakiya,in the sense of ‘able, capable, smart.’ But, looking 
below the surface, we find in the allusion to sdiasanda, 
sdkavanasenda, the grove of teak-trees, the real origin of 
the other name, Sakiya, Sikiya, Sakya. 

In respect of the three Pali forms, Sakya, Sakke, Sakiya, 
presented in literature, it may be observed that a manner 
in which they are sometimes all found m one and the same 
passage, is well illustrated by the story given on page 167 if 
below. And the mixture of them in that way seems to 
sugpest that the following distinctions may have been aimed 
at in the Pali worka:— The form Sakya was to be used 
to denote the religious kinsmen of Buddha, all the members 
of the Buddhist order; both those who were of the same 
tribe with him, and those who were not. The form Sakka 
was to be used to denote the members of the family of the 
princes of the tribe, who were kinsmen of Buddha by actual 
birth. The form Sakiya was to be used to denote the people 


at large, who were in ea general way kinsmen of Buddha,» 


as belonging to the same tribe. And, in fact, I can at 
present detect only one point opposed, if it really is opposed, 
to such a conclusion; namely, that I cannot find the form 
Sakiya used to denote the country. The form used for that 
- is always Sakka; in such expressions as that in the Vinaya- 
pitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 2. 253:— Tena samayéna Buddho 
bhagava Sakkésu viharati Kapilavatthusmim Nigrodharamé; 
“at that time Buddha, the Blessed One, was sojourning in 
the Sakka country, in the Nigrodha monastery at Kapila- 
vattha.” 


/ 
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A more practical purpose, however, to which it should 
be possible to turn these Pali forms hereafter, may be 
indicated. They should be of use towards establishing the 
relative ages, and approximately perhaps the actual ages, 
and the sources, of certain works and passages. For 
instanee, an argument against the view, which has been 
advanced, that the text of the Milindapafiha may be based 
on a Sanskrit original, may be found in the fact that it 
gives only the forms Sakya (ed. Trenckner, 108, 115, 208, 
209, 259) and Sakka (101, 289, 350). The form Sakya, 
which would suggest the Sanskrit Sakya, does not occur, 
though from the translation we should infer that it does.’ 
T mention this in illustration of the point that, for critical 
details of this kind, we cannot always trust translations ; 
we must go back to the original texts. 


= #* # = = 


IT have referred, on page 159 1 above, to a passage in the 
Mahaparinibbanasutta, which recites the allotment of a 
portion of the relies of Buddha to the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vatthu, and the building of a Stipa by them, at that place, 
over that portion. It was, of course, that passage which 
led, when the Piprawa inscription was first handled in this 
Journal (1898. 387), to the idea that the record could only 
commemorate an enshrining of relics of Buddha, and to the 
resulting misinterpretation of it:—‘‘This relic-shrine of 
“divine Buddha (is the donation) of the Sakya Sukiti- 
"brothers (ie. either ‘of Sukiti's brothers’ or ‘ of Sukiti 
‘and his brothers’), associated with their sisters, sons, and 
“wives.” ? And it is the influence of that rendering, which 
has kept us for so long a time from recognising the real 
meaning. 


1 ‘fhe translator, Professor Rhys Davids, hos onoe correctly reproduced the 
form Sakya (SBE, 26.85). He ah twice substituted Sukya for Sakkn (ibid. 
143, 240). In the remaining five instances, he has substituted the imaginutive 
form Sikya for Sakya (SBE, 35. 163, 178, 200, 401) and for Sakka (ibid, 153). 

2 So, also, a rewards the essentinl purport, rims the version published 
dag aompaage Bede Eran time elsewhere (eee note 1 on pare 153 above). But 
the author of it did not concur in connecting the record with the enshrining of 

‘the relics of Buddha immeiliately after the eremation. 
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We have now, by a thorough examination of the record, 
established the true purport of it, And it only remains to 
complete the matter, by shewing why we should find, thus 
enshrined, relics of the Sakya people, the kinsmen of Buddha. 

Tt is in this part of the matter that I am so grently in- 
debted to M. Sylvain Levi, in consequence of his having 
drawn attention to a statement of Hiuen Tsiang which 
I had completely overlocked. The statement is found in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of his visit to Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu, 
Kapilavastu. And, as translated from M. Stanislas Julien’s 
Mémoires, 1. 316, tt runs thus :'— 

“Qn the north-west of the capital, we count the Stifpas 
“by hundreds and thousands. It is in that place that the 
“race of the Sakyns was massacred, When king Pi-lou- 
“tse-kia (Virlidhaka)? had conquered the Sakyas, he led 
“them away as prisoners, to the number of 99,900,000, and 
“caused them all to be massacred. Their corpses were 
“miled up lke heaps of straw; and their blood, which had 
“poured out in torrents, formed a large lake. Secretly 
“prompted by the gods, men collected their bones, and gave 
“them burial. To the south-west of the place where the 
“Sakyas were massacred, there are four small Stupas. It 
“was there that four Sakyas withstood an entire army.” 

So also, it is to be added, Fa-hian, without going into 
details, tells us as follows (Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, 65) :— 
“The places (were also pointed out)... ... and (where) 
“king Vaidirya’ slew the seed of Sakya, and they all in 
“dying became Srotapannas, A tope was erected at this 
"last place, which is still existing.” 

1 Compare, Beal, Si-yu-ki, 2. 20. 

? The Pali books give the name aa Vididsbha (sve pago 160 ff. below: also 
the Jitakn, ed, Faoushall, 1. 133). 

The cam firures ns Virt in Sanskrit in the version of the story whieh ja 
given in the Avudinakalpaluta, pullava 11 (ed. Vidyabhushena). ‘This form of 
the ume would appear to be due to some confusion with the name of a sUpMa= 
Remtapie vino wosinesl Glo licienos; Ad Lalisehions sing. te 
saute 266; Lofmann, 217), sok eet Saati ni Blass! 12 > 
seta Jesh eee writ sf To 
wecurs in Pali, as well aa Vididabha; ond alae a form Vidudha, whi 
considered, ‘* perhaps gave the Chinese Lia-Hi as if for Vaidtirya,” 
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Hiuen Tsiang goes on to give, in very few words, a not 
very accurate account of the occurrence which led up to the 
massacre of the Sakyas. And, im respect of the four Sakya 
husbandmen who at first repulsed the army of ‘ Viriidhaka,’ 
he tells us that their tribesmen punished them by banish- 
ment; because they hud disgraced their family, in that 
they, descendants of a Chakravartin and heirs of the King of 
the Law, had dared to commit cruel actions, and to apply 
themselves in cold blood to manslaughter! That seems 
rather a curious recognition of a signal act of bravery. The 
reason for it, however, is found in « trait in the behaviour 
of the Sakyas, as Buddhists, which is mentioned in the — 
story that I give below (see page 172) :— Sammisambud- 
dhassa pana jiataka asattughitaka nama attana maranta 
pi pare jivité na voropénti; “the kinsmen of Him who 
completely attained true knowledge were people who did 
not kill their enemies; they would die, rather than deprive 
their foes of life.” And, after all, the banished men did not 
remain unrewarded. Going away into the snowy mountains, 
one of them became king of Udyana; another, of Bamian ; 
the third, of Himatala; and the fourth, of Shang-mi. 

Now, in order to understand several things rightly, we 
need a fuller account than Hiuen Tsiang has given us of 
the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. The whole 
story is found in the introduction to the Bhaddasalajataka, 
No. 465 (the Jitaka, ed. Fausball, 4. 144; trans. Rouse, 91), 
and in almost identical terms in Buddhaghosha's commentary 
on the Dhammapada (ed. Fausboll, 216); such differences as 
there are seem unimportant, except in connection with the 
dénouement. I put together an abstract of the story, from 
these two sources, as follows :— 

In the days of Pasénadi, king of Kosala or Maha-Kosala, 
whose capital was Savatthi, the Buddhist monks would go, 
to eat, only to the houses of trusted friends in whom they 
had full confidence. There was always a liberal supply of 
food for them in the king's palace, as also elsewhere. But, 
having no trusted friend in the palace, they would not go 
there to eat it, They took it away to eat it in the houses 
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of Anathapindika, of Visikha, and of other persons on 
whom they could rely, 

This came one day to the notice of king Pasénadi, who 
thereupon went to consult Buddha. He asked -—" What 
is the best kind of food?" Buddha replied :—“ The food 
of confidence, the food that can be trusted; even sour rice- 
gruel becomes agreeable when given by « trusted friend.” 
“Then,” said the king, “in whom do the monks place 
confidence ?” Buddha replied :—*“ Either in their own 
Kinsmen, or in those who belong to the Sakya families.” 1 

King Pastnadi then determined to gain the confidence of 


_ the monks by taking a daughter of the Sakyas, and making 


_ her his chief queen, and so becoming a kinsman (fdtika) of 
the monks; or, as Buddhaghosha puts it, by taking into his 
household a daughter of some kinsman (fai) of Buddha. 
And he sent messengers to Kapilavatthu,? to ask the Sakiyas 
to give him one of their daughters: bidding the messengers 
to be careful,— Buddhaghisha sdds,— to ascertain the 
status of the Sakka whose daughter should be given, 

Now, the demand placed the Sakiyas in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, they held the king of Kosala to be inferior 
to them in point of birth: and they thought it derogatory, 
to give a wife to even him. On the other hand, they knew, 
their territory being a part of his realm, that the orders 
of the king of Kosala ran in their country; his authority 
was supreme and undeniable; even his polite requests had 
to be complied with; and a refusal might mean their 
destruction. 

In this position, the Sakka Mahanama,’ a paternal unele 
of Buddha, came to the reseue. He had a very beautiful 
and charming daughter, sixteen years old, named Visabha- 


} T am giving only an obstract, not a translation. But I follow the different 
forms of the tribal name presented in the originals, uniformly in both os far ps the 
two versions weree, This sentence, however, stands only in ithe Jittuka: it js 
not In Budldhaphacha's commentary. Compare some remarks on pare 14 above, 
pega ease anys here “to the Sakiyas,"’ without mentioning the city in 
_.2 The Jataka ealls him, mosily, simply “Mahinima,"” Buddhaphach les 
him ** Mahinima, the Sakka,”" almost st thronehout. oe 
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khattiya, born to him from a slave-girl named Nagamunda. 
A certain ruse was adopted, which had the effect of making 
the king's messengers believe that they saw Visabhakhattiya 
eating along with Mahaniima; a thing whieh could not 
have been permitted unless she was of full Khattiya birth 
on both sides. Both the king and his messengers, being 
apprehensive of some fraud, had in fact demanded that very 
test. By means of a deception that was practised, their 
suspicions were allayed. Vasabhakhattiya was accepted, and 
was led away to Savatthi, and was placed at the head of 
the five hundred ladies of the harem of king Pasénadi, and — 
was anointed as his chief queen. And after no long time 
she bore to the king a boy, upon whom there was conferred 
the name Vidiidabha. 

When he was sixteen years old, Vidiidabha obtained his 
mother’s consent, with some difficulty, and then his father's 
permission, to go and make the acquaintance of his maternal 
relations, the Sakya princes. And he set out, attended by 
a great retinue. 

Visubhakhattiya took the precaution of warning her 
relatives privily of the impending visit, by a letter in which 
she said :—* I am dwelling here in happiness; let not my 
lords shew him the secret of the matter!” So the Sakiyas, 
knowing that they could not receive Vidiidabha with the 
customary respectful salutations, sent away into the country 
all their boys who were younger than him. 

On reaching Kapilavatthu,! Vididabha was received by 
the Sakiyas in their town-hall, and was presented to his 
maternal grandfather, his maternal uncle, and so on. He 
did obeisance to all of them, until even his back ached. 
But he found none to return the compliment to himaelf. 
And he asked the reason thereof. The Sakiyas explained 
that all their boys, younger than him, were absent in the 
country. And, soothing him by that statement, in other 
respects they entertained him right royally. 


1 So in the Jitokn; Boddbhaghdsha here has Kapilapora. Further on, where 
the city is mentioned ngain (page 17] below), both versions have Kapiluvatthu. 
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After staying there a few days, Vidiidubha set out to 
return home, Shortly after he had started, a slave-girl 
came to purify, by washing it with milk-water, the bench 
on which he had sat, She happened to exelaim aloud, in 
domg so:— This is the bench on which there sat the son 
of the slave-girl Vasubhakhattiya |!” This, unfortunately, 
was overheard by one of the king’s armed men, who had 
returned for his weapon which he had left behind. An 
explanation ensued; that Vasabhakhattiya had been born 
to Mahanama, the Sakka, from a slave-girl. On rejoining 
his comrades, the soldier made the matter known to them. 
And a great uproar arose, the troops all shouting :—* They 
say that Vasabhakhattiya is the daughter of a slave-girl!” 

Vidiidabha heard the matter. And he registered a vow :— 
“Sol; they are washing with milk-water the bench on 
which I eat!; well!; let them do so!; when I am king, 
I will wash it with the blood from their throats!” 

When the matter was make known to king Pasénadi, he 
was enraged with the Sakiyas for giving him the daughter 
of a slave-girl to be his wife. And, depriving Vasabha- 
khattiya and her son of all the honours that had been 
accorded to them, he caused them to be treated just 
like slaves, 

A few days later, however, the Teacher, Buddha, came 
to the palace. On the circumstances being detailed to him, 
he agreed that the Sakiyas had behaved improperly ; if sites 
gave a wife at all, they should have given one of equal 
birth. “But,” he explained, “ Vasabhakhattiya is the 
dauchter of a prince; she has been anointed in the house 
of a Khattiya king; and Vididabha is the son of such 
a king. Wise men of old have said:— What matters the 
family of a mother? the father’s family decides the rank.”! 


1 While awaiting the firs proots of my article, I have happened to read the 
Tauchuitz translation of Ebera’ Eyyptian Printion: which, though it is a FORMANCE, 
is based on history and on real manners and customs. I tind there the follo 
statements flasod Gn the mouth of Rhodopis (1. Bae in respect of her g ee 
are ‘exsaendh being sought in marriuge by Bart) of the Pasian 


Ppt hue dik faut ut noble birth, and I have heard that, by Porsian 


r 
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There was once a poor woman, who supported herself by 
picking up sticks for firewood; they raised her to the 
position of chief queen; and from her there was born a boy 
who attained the sovereignty of Barinasi, and became known 
as king Katthavahana, the Wood-carrier.” And he recited 
to the king the ancient story of that previous birth, im 
which he himself, Buddha, had been king Katthavahana. 

So king Pasénadi was appeased. And he restored to 
Vasabhakhattiya and Vididabha all the honours of which 
they had been deprived. 

Eventually, by the help of a commander-in-chief named 
Digha-Karayana, Vidiidabha usurped the sovereignty. And, 
as soon as he was firmly established as king, he remembered 
that grudge of his against the Sakiyas, and he set out with 
a great army to destroy them. 

Buddha, however, surveying the world, saw the impending 
destruction that threatened his kinsmen (fdti-samigha). And, 
travelling through the air in order to protect them, he 
sat down, close to Kapilayatthu, under a tree that gave but 
scanty shade. Not far from that spot, within the boundary 
of the dominions of Vidadsabha, there was a great banyan- 
tree, giving dense shade. Vididabha, seeing the Teacher, 
approached and saluted him, inquired the reason why, in 
such heat, he was sitting under a tree giving such poor 
shade; and asked him to take his seat under the banyan- 
tree. “Iuet it be, O king!,” said Buddha; “the shade 
of my kinsmen (#dfuka) keeps me eool!*? So Vidiidabha, 
recognising that the Teacher had come to protect bis 
kinsmen (fdfaka), saluted him, and went back, and returned 
‘to Savatthi. And Buddha went away through the air to 
the Jétavana monastery. 


(Jaw, the descent of a child is determined by the rank of the futher enly. In 
“© Egypt too the dossendante of a female slave enjoy the same rights aa those af 
a princess, if they owe their existence to the sume father ** (211). 

And, in the course of his reply, Croceus ia mide to say (1, 164):—" The 
“history of Iran too offers a su cnt number of examples in which even slaves 
* benume the mothers of kins " (21%). cos 

The notes refer ua:— 211, to Diod, 1. 81; and 212, to Firdusi, Book of the 
Kings, Sons of Feridun. 
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‘This happened a second time, and a third. And, so far, 
the Jataka and Buddhaghdsha’s account are in agreement. 
From this point they differ. 

The version given in the Jataka says that, on the fourth 
occasion, Buddha, having regard to the acts of the Sakiyas 
in a former state of existence, and especially to an unatonable 
ain that they had committed by poisoning a river, went not 
again to their assistance. And ao, king Vididabha then 
slow all the Sakiyas, beginning with the babes at the breast; 
and with the blood from their throats he washed the bench 
on which he had sat. 

Now, even without the evidence of the Piprawa inscription, 
it would be difficult to dismiss this story altogether, as simply 
an invention of later days. At the same time, it must 
be observed that that version of it would be somewhat 
injurious to the credibility of the Mahiaparinibbanasutta, 
which, without even hinting at any such occurrences, treats 
the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu as being in the full possession 
of life and prosperity after the death of Buddha. 

Buddhaghosha, however, has piven a different account of 
the ending of the mutter, Stating, like the Jitaka, that on 
the fourth occasion Buddha did not fo to preserve his 
kinsmen, and assigning the same reason for his abstaining 
from doing so, he continues as follows -— 

When, for the fourth time, Vididabha came to slay the 
Sakiyas, they went out to meet him in. battle. They, 
however, the kinsmen (idtaka) of Buddha, were people (see 
page 167 above) who did not kill their enemies ; they would 
tie, rather than deprive their foes of life, So, exercising 
their great skill in archery, and seeking only to frighten 
their foes and put them to flight by means of it, they shot 
their arrows in between the shields and the openings of 
the ears of their assailants and so on, without harming any 
of them. Vidiidabha, however, even when he found, by 
counting, that none of his men were slain, was only partially 
appeased and diverted from his purpose. But he relented 
s0 far as to give orders that only those who confessed 
themselves to be Sakiyas should be slain: and also that the 
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immediate followers of his maternal grandfather, Mahanama 
the Sakka, should be spared. 

Now, the Sakiyas were people in respect of whom 1t was 
said:-— Te maranta pi musavadam na bhananti; “ they 
would die, rather than utter a falsehood,” or at any rate tell 
a deliberate lie, But they were not all prepared to die on 
that occasion. So, not seeing any other course open to them, 
again they resorted toa ruse, Some of them began to bite 
orass; others snatehed up reeds.'! When they were asked :— 
“Are ye Sakiyas, or not?,” each of the former replied :-— 
No sak tinam; “it is not a potherb that I am biting; it 
is grass!;"" mumbling his words, of course, so that they 
sounded as if he said, though he would not really say -— 
No Sakiyo; “I am not a Sakiya!” And each of the 
others mumbled :— No sako nalé; “it is not a potherb that 
T hold; it is a reed!” Thus each of them conveyed the 
meaning :—“*I am not a Sakiya; [ surrender and ask for 
quarter.” 

So there were saved alive, nut only the immediate followers 
of Mahianama, but also others, who therefrom came to be 
known as Tina-Sakiyas, “ grass Sikiyus,” and Nala-Sakiyas, 
‘treed Sakiyas.”’ 

But all the rest of them, including even the little babes 
at the breast, Vididabha slew. And, making a veritable 
river of blood to flow,? with the blood from their throats 


1 The biting of gra was a Hindi token of submission to an enemy, with 
a request for quarter. Amd it is to be inferred thut holding a reed in the hand 
had thi: same lier ag ate : ie ' ee re 

To this meuning of the biting of grav, there are frequent allusions. For 
insti, © PAsenyre in an feseriptioa of the twelfth contury eaye (LA, Lf. 216): — 
“Tours, forsooth, are in the eyes of thy enemy's consort; blades of traas are 
perceived between thy alg fecth: .i.. ++ | desolate are the minds 
of thy fors, when the jubilee of thy onward mareh has come, O illustrious lord 
Vigrubarija!" And in the Prafandhachintamayi we hove (trom. Tawney, 
o):—"! Sines even enemies are let off, when near death, if they tuke grace m 
their mouths, how can you slay these harmless beasts who alwaye ive ih tame 
And again {ibid 189) ;—" Grass is now hain 3 in Puramurdin’s city, ee, 
whut kes in the mouth, it preserved our lord Paramardin trom Prithviraja, 
tha king of men." 

On the other hand, the throwing of :rass and wiler was a challenge (eee ibid, 
OT, 172). We may perhaps infer, from Buddhaghisha’s text, thut titing 
potherta, or holding them in the hands, was also a challenge. 

1 The text has MAita-nadims pavatiffted. Ag, in Sunskyit at any rite, we 

have the two forma WAita and rodite in similur mennings, we may perhaps tnd 
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he washed the bench on which he had sat. Thus he cut 
off the Sakiya race. 

We need mention only briefly the subsequent fortunes 
of Mahanama and Vidiidabha, as reported by Buddhaghésha, 
In order to avoid having to eat a meal in the company of 
Vidudabha, Mahanidma loosed his long hair, tied it into 
a knot in front, fastened it to his great-toes, and plunged 
into a lake, intending to drown himself: but he was rescued 
by a Naga king, in whose palace he remained for twelve 
years. While Vididabha and his retinue, journeying on, 
and encamping on the bank of the Achiravati, were there 
caught by a great flood, and, being eventually washed out 
to sea, became the food of tortoises and fishes. 

= * * = * 

Here, in this story, we find the explanation of the matter, 

and learn why we have in the Piprawa Stipa a memorial, 

“ not of Buddha, but of the kinsmen of Buddha. The remains 
and relies found in the Stipa are remnins and relics of the 
slaughtered residents of Kapilavatthu, massacred in the 
circumstances detailed above. 

As regards, indeed, the effect of the story on the 
credibility of the Muhaparinibbanasutta, we have to remark 
that, like the Jitaka, Buddhaghosha, alo, distinetly 
places the massacre in the lifetime of Buddha; he goes on 
to say that, on o remonstrance being addressed to the 
Teacher, Buddha, to the effect that the slaughter of tha 
Sakiyas was an improper deed, the Teacher explained to 
the monks that, though such a fate had not been deserved 
by anything done by them in their Intest stage of existence, 
it was merited by the sin committed by them, in poisoning 
the water of a river, in a previous birth; and the Teacher 
made the fate of also Vidiidabha the subject of a sermon. 
But we have also to note that Buddhaghasha represents some 
ati least of the people as having survived the massacre: and 


here the ape or izin of the name of the river, the Rahini, which flowed hetw 

territories of the Sikiyas and their cousins the Kaliyas ; Bee, ‘ "8 the Fatake, 
f. 412, mene rae higmssaips en - Son pa 1. To the Chinase. the 
name waa ¢videntiy given eliher os Rohitanad] oz ba Lobitunads + see’ ara in 
this Journal, 1898. 647. ; ae ates tn 
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that neither does he, nor does the account given in the 
Jataka, assert or hint that the city Kapilavatthu was razed 
to the ground, or even was laid waste. 

So, accepting the version which reached Buddhaghésha, 
we need find no difficulty in believing that, on the death 
of Buddha, there were still left, at Kapilavatthu itself, 
some of the kinsmen of Buddha, in sufficiently prosperous 
circumstances to receive a portion of his relics, and to build 
there a Stipa over them, as is related in the Mahaparini- 
bbanasutta.! We may find such survivors in the Tima- 
Sakiyas, the Nala-Sakiyas, and the other Sakiyas who were 
spared because they were the immediate followers of Maha- 
nama. And we may also find amongst them, or amongst 
their descendants, the man or men who,— prompted by the 
gods, says Hiuen Tsiang,— collected the bones and other 
relics of the slaughtered people, and buried them, and left 
us the record which has at length, after so many centuries, 
come to light. 


* = * * * 


I am afraid that this my article, unravelling the true 
meaning of an ancient record which some unknown friend 
of a long since dead and vanished Hindii tribe bequeathed 
to foreign epigraphiste of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, is somewhat iconoclastic. But, though the senti- 
mental value of the record, and of the remains found with 
it, so far as it has rested upon the belief that the Piprawa 
Stipa has yielded veritable relics of Buddha himself, has 
disappeared, we gain new points of interest In what we now 
have before us. 


1 Tt need hardly be observed that there were, of course, others of the tribe, 
besides the inhabitants of Kapilavatthu. For instance, the Surhyuttantks 
(ed. Feer, part 1) mentions a town af the Sakyas named Khimaduarm, in the 
Sakka country (7. 2, 12), und also a place named Silivati in the Sakka country 
(4. 8,1, 2). The Milindapaths mentions Sakyae of Chituma (ed. Trenckner, 
909}, Buddhaghieha (op, cit. 222) and the Jitnka (4. 151) mention o town ot 
the Sakyas named Ulumpo. And a Chinese work appenrs to Inoate at only three 
pian from Sravasti a villaze of the tribe which it qnlls Lu-t‘ang, “the deer- 
all? (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 1. 401). | 

There is no indication of Vididabha having alaughterad any of the Sakyas 
beyond these of Kapilavatthu. And some of the Salyus of euch other towns may 
have helped to repopulate Kapilavattiu. 
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The record gives us, as [ have shewn, the origin of the 
earlier name of the tribe to which Buddha belonged. The 
kinsmen of Buddha, Burdidhassa sakiya, became first the 
Sakiyas, and then the Sakyns. And from that there came 
the appellation of Buddha as Sakyamuni, “the Sakya saint,” 

And, though the full story of the massacre by Vidiidabha 
is first found in only the comparatively late works from 
which I have taken it— one of them, at least, composed 
some nine centuries after the event,— we can hardly fail 
to see in the inscriptional record, and in the nature of 
the articles found with it, an appreciable though silent 
corroboration of the narrative, and reasonable grounds for 
believing that that narrative has an historical basis in fact. 

But also, the value of the record in another direction, 
recognised from the time when it first came to notice,— 
namely, in localising Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, the city 
of the Sakya, Sakya, prince Suddhodana, the father of 
Buddha,— remains, in my opinion, unimpaired. 

In describing the auspicious omens that heralded the 
birth of Buddha, the Lalitavistara tells us (ed. Mitra, 87: 
ed. Lefmann, 76) that Kapilavustu was near énough to the 
slopes of the Himalaya mountains for the young lions to 
come prowlmg down around it, and to stand at its gates, 
hailing with their roars the impending event. To this 
indication of the position of Kapilavastu there answers well 
the position of Piprawa, in the north-east corner of the 
Bauati district, on the frontier of Nepal. And to somewhere 
in that neighbourhood we are clearly led by the descriptions 
of their travels given by Fa-hian and Hiuen Tian g, both of 
whom visited the site of the ancient city, which, however, 
already in the time of Fa-hian was in ruins, and was 
nothing but mounds and jungle and desolation. 

But, further, there is another guide which leads us to the 
exact locality of Piprawa itself. The Suttanipata tells us 
(ed. Fausball, verse 683) that Buddha was born :-— Sakyana 
gamé janapadé Lumbinéyyé; “in a village of the Sakyas, 
in the Lumbini country.” The Lalitavistara, specifyin 
more closely the actual site of his birth, tells us (ed. Mitrs, 
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94, 104, 110; ed. Lefmann, 82, 91, 96) that it was 
a garden known as the Lumbinivana. The Nidanakatha 
tells us (see the Jataka, ed. Fausbdll, 1.52) that the garden 
was situated between Kapilavatthu and the neighbouring 
town -Dévadaha,— which we know, from other sources,' was 
the city of the Kéliyas, the cousins of the Sakyas, and 
was ulso called Kolanagara and Vyagg¢hapajja. And both 
to Fa-hian, and to Hiuen Tsiang, there was shewn the 
Lumbinivana garden, which their statements place, roughly, 
some six to ten miles towards the east from the place shewn 
to them as Kapilavastu. 

The Lumbinivana garden is located for us by the 
Rummindéi pillar inscription of Asoka (EI, 5. 4), which 
was found close to a mound of ruins, known by the name 
Rummindéi, in the Nepalese Tarai, about eight miles towards 
the east-north-east from Piprawa. This record marks the 
locality by the ancient name Lumminigama, the village 
-Tummini. And it tells us that Aéoka did the place the 
honour of visiting it in person; that it was shewn to him 
as the scene of the birth of Buddha, the Sakya saint; and 
that he set up a stone column there,— namely, the column 
the extant part of which bears the inscription. 

There is no reason for supposing that the place where 
the inscribed portion of the column was found, standing 
and partly buried, is not the place where the column was 
originally set up. In the first part of the name Rummindéi, 
we recognise at once a survival of the ancient name Lummini, 
Lumbini. The Lumbinivana garden is thus located for us. 
And this identification distinctly takes us to the neighbour- 
hood of Piprawa for the position of the city Kapilavatthu, 
Kapilavastu. 

Now, as is seen at once from the plaster cast, the 
characters of the Piprawa record resemble very nearly those 
of the Aéoka edicts; favouring most closely, perhaps, those 
of the Delhi-Siwalik pillar. But we are not by any means 


i See, for instunec, Baddhaghisha’s Sumadgalavilisini, ed. Davids oni 
Carpenter, p. 262. 
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thereby reduced to placing in the time of Aéaka the 
composition and engraving of the record, and the erection 
of the Stipa in which it was deposited. Palwographiec 
prounds, alone, can rarely, if ever, enable us to fix within 
at least a century or so the time of an undated record which 
does not present the name of a well-known king, or some 
other specific guide.! 

In this case we have the point that time must have elapsed 
before, from the expression Buddhassa sakiyd, “the kinsmen 
of Buddha,” there was evolved the name Sakiya as the 
appellation of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, and 
from that, again, the form Sakya, which first appears, #0 
fur os definite dates go, in the Rummindéi inscription 
of Agila. 

And another clear indication that the Piprawa inscription 
is considerably older than the records of Adaka is found in 
the complete absence of the long d from it: in aidsané for 
nidh@né, and in the penultimate syllable of the renitives 
sabhayinikanan, saputadalanaii, sahiyanam, We tind, indeed, 
& partial absence of the long @ in the Rummindéi and 
Nigliva inscriptions of Asoka (EI, 5. 4, a); In the words 
Piyadasina for Piyadassind, dajina for ldjind, atana for attand, 
Rdlapita for kalipifa, ond wanpialé for wssdndpité. But 
the long d@ is otherwise duly shewn in those two records, 
Except in any cases of purely accidental omission, it is 
always found throughout the Brahmi versions of the ediets 
of Asoka. And the complete absence of it from the Piprawa 
inscription is a decisive indication of very considerable 
antiquity.” 


¥ Of this, there is om record u ease in Polut which may appositely be cited, 
Tt has been suid, and not unjustifiably (this Journal, 1903. 203), that the 
charucters on oa certain coin may a ren of the ninth or tenth century ; 
reaving oa to infer that the ooin ite might be allotted to that time. Rut, 
from the words of the legend, “the glorious Eaynmuriri,"” we know that tho 
coin if one of the Kalachurya king Kayumuréri-Sividéva-Saméévara of Kalyani, 
who reigned 4p. 1167-1177. ie 

* Except in one word, in the last line, the same shsence of the long @ appear 
fo run through the record, in Brahmi charucters, on the SOhpaurd plate iP . 
JASE, 1804. 84. plate: TA. 95. 261), Which would thus seam to oomae rather 
near to the Pipriwa or 8 ag in point of are, 

Ou the other hand, the ong @ i thewn in the logend, io Brahmi ¢ rs, one 
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We may confidently, for these two reasons, place this 
record not later than a full century before the time of 
Asoka, We may, in my opinion, place it even much nearer’ 
still to the date of the death of Buddha in n.c. 482. We 
may, in any case, unhesitatingly stamp it as the oldest 
known Indian record. And we may safely believe that it 
was written, engraved, and buried at a time when, even if 
the city Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, had then been deserted 
and had become waste, the position of the city was still 
well known. 

The mound, the ruined Stiipa, in which the record and 
the relics were found, may or may not mark the actual 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. As 
regards Hiuen Tsiang’s statement,— the north-west corner 
of the city would be the place at which an army coming 
from Savatthi would most naturally approach it. But we 
can hardly believe that each of some “hundreds and 
thousands” of Stiipas had a separate record of its own. 
Tt would be a remarkable coincidence if, amongst very many 
monuments of an identical nature, there has survived the 
only one actually containing a record. Fa-hian's statoment 
mentions only one memorial of the massacre, and distinctly 
suggests that it stood, not amongst a vast namber of other 
Stipas, but in a somewhat isolated position such as that 
occupied by the Piprawa mound. And it seems not im- 
possible that what was shewn to Hinen Tsiang was, in 
reality, the general cemetery of Kapilavatthu; a cemetery 
similar to, but on a larger scale than, that which has been 
found at Lauriya in the Champaran distriet.? 
the Eray coin of Dhamapala (C.CAl, plate 11, No. 18; Rapson, Indian Coins, 
plate 4, No. 7), which is allotted (sex Bihler’s fadische Palarographis, $3) * if 
Dotto mc. 400, at least to the middle of the fourth century ;"’ that is, to about 
ae before the time of Adikn, So far, however, os this attribution ia based 
of the view that the levend on the cain was written in reversed style, from right 
to loft, see remarks in my introdactory note to the English version of De. Biihlor’s 
work (fadion Antigawry, vol. 33, 1904, wppendin). 

7 Bae Dr. Gloth's Annual Report of the Archwoloical Survey, Bengal Cirele, 
SA Sbadakiot pomelecy (aetna) is mentioned in one of the Bharsut inseriptions 
(TA, 21, 228, No. 9):—* The woman Asada, who hea observed the jackals in 


the cemetery.’’ The representation of the soone, however (Stupa of Bharhut, 
plate 47, bottom, ish) domened ahew any mounds, 
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But, however that may be, the only appropriate place 
for depositing such a record and the relics that were 
enshrined with it, would be in or close to the city of the 
people to whom it referred and they belonged. That was, 
surely, recognised by the unknown friend who so piously 
collected some of the bones of the slaughtered people, 
and entombed them along with the trinkets and household 
treasures of the women and the playthings of the children. 
And, though the mound in which the record and the relics 
were found may possibly not indicate the north-west corner 
of the city Kapilavatthu, we need not question the point 
that it marks some portion of the site of the city, or at least 
some spot in the immediate outskirts of the city which may 
have been more convenient for erecting the memorial. 
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SAR ASTANA. 


By FP. W. THOMAS. 


1. Were pweir roe Sakas samep ny Danive axp 
Heroporvs f 


1 earliest references to the Sakas have been so often 
discussed that it would seem scarcely worth while to 
seek for further information im them (see Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, 1880, iv, pp. 200 sqq.). But the passages in 
Herodotus and the inscriptions of Darius have suggested to 
me a dowbt whieh I should like to submit for consideration. 
The notices contained in the history of Herodotus are os 
follows :-— 


(1) In book i, c. 153, we are told that Cyrus was 
prevented from giving his full attention to the subjugation 
of the Greeks by bemg called away elsewhere—j te yap 
BaSviaw of fw dumodtos, cai ro Baxrptov eGvos, xai Sanat te 
xai Aiyuwtion em’ obs crrelyee oTpaTnhateew avros: “For he 
was preoccupied with Babylon and the Baktrian nation, and 
the Sakai and Egyptians, against whom he proposed himseli 
to take the command.” 

(2) In book iti, ce. 90-3, we have an enumeration of the 
twenty vouor into which Darius divided the Persian Empire 
of his day. Fourteen of these I may leave out of question. 
The remaining six six, which comprise the eastern ae of 
the empire, are as follows :— 

No. 7. Zatrayida:, Tavbapioi, Aadixat, idea 

No. 10. Baxcrpavai péypt AlyAnr. 

No. 14. The Saydpriot, Sapayyat, Capavawi, Ovrioe, 

Mixa, and the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 
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No. 15. The Zaeas and Kaowios. 

No. lt. The Mapfa, Xoparuiot, Zoyiol, and Apeca. 

No.17. The Dapixavio: and Al@lores of €F ‘Aging. 

(3) In book vii, c. 64, we learn that the Sakai were 
under the same command with the Baktrioi in the army of 
Xerxes, that their dress consisted of pointed headgear and 
avafupises and their weapons were afiva: carydptes, and that 
the Sedfai ‘Apipyioi were by the Persians called Faas, 
a name which they gave to all Sei@a:. The ‘Ipdof are next 
mentioned. Of, Myjdovg re xai Saxay cai Baxrpiovs te xai 
‘Ivéous, viii, 115. 

(4) In book ix, c. 7], we find that the Saac formed the 
best cavalry in the army of Xerxes. 

(4) In book ix, oe. 114, the Baxrpio: and Fdxai are 
clearly neighbours. 


In these passages Herodotus, whose information in regard to 
Persia is not at first hand, seems to use the term Fda: in more 
than one application. The Saa: of No. (4) are the same who 
appear i Persian armies on other occasions as fworoFiras, 
‘horse-bowmen,' e.g. at Arbela (Arrian’s Anabasis, iii, c. 8), 
Their armature was the same as that of the Seythians 
beyond the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander and that 
which later was perfected by the Parthians (Justin, xli, 2). 
They are therefore to be distinguished from the dea 
Apupyo of No, (8), As regards the Sdaa: of No. (5) it is 
impossible to say whether they are the eastern neighbours of 
the Bactrians, ic, the wood-and-cave-inhabiting nomads of 
the Alexandrine geographers (see Ptolemy, v1, c. xiii), or the 
Scythian Massagete on the north-west frontier of Bactria. 
The events connected with Spitamenes and Dataphernes 
in the course of Alexander's wars (Arrian’s Anabusis, Iv, 
ce, 16 sqq.) are perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. 
The Zaxat associated with the Kage in No. (2) have been 
identified with the former and with the Sdea; Apvoyin, and 
a place has been found in the mountains east of Bactria for 
two peoples, Sdeat Aptipyio: and Kaow, neither of which 
can otherwise be traced there. The Kaori: known to us. 
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are situated on the west of the Caspian Sea. Dut the 
Kaowwr of this passage must be the same people which is 
mentioned in Herod. vii, c. 67, in the account of the army of 
Xerxes. There, as in the list of vouor, they are enumerated 
between the Parthian group ([apfo: cai Xopacpior «at 
Eoyol re xai Tavéapioi cal Aadixas) and the southern group 
(Sapayyai, Taxrves, Oirrcoe wai Moxos ve cai ITapidioc), 
and their armature is the same as that of the d«rves, while 
their leader is brother to the leader of the Davéapio: xai 
Aasixa. It is therefore unlikely that the Sdas joined with 
them are identical with the Za«ea: of the Alexandrines, who 
would, moreover, probably be included im the Bactrian. vapos 
(No. 10). 

If now we turn to our second authority of the first order, 
we are presented with the following facts :-— 


(1) On p. 5 of the second edition of Spiegel’ we find an 
enumeration of the provinces subdued by Darius, namely, 
Persin, Susiana, Bubylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Sparda 
(ie. Lydia), Ionia, Media, Armenia, Kappadocia, Parthia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Khorasmia, Baktria, Sogdiana, Gandhara, 
the Sakas, Thatagush, Arakhosia, and the Makas. (Hehistiin, 
i, § G.) 

(2) On p. 135 Darius enumerates as the provinces which 
revolted from him Persia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, 
Margiana, the Thatagush, and Sakas. (Behistin, ii, § 2.) 

(3) On pp. 49-51 the tributary provinces are named as 
Susiana, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, 
Kappadocia, Sparda, the Greeks of the mainland and the 
islands, and im the East the following: the Sagartians, 
Parthians, Zrankas, Aria, Baktria, Sogdians, Khorasmia, 
the Thatagush, Arakhosia, India, Gandhara, the Sakas, and 
the Makas. (Persepoiis, 1.) 

(4) On p. 55 we find another list: Media, Susiana, Parthia, 
Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Zranka, Arakhosia, 
oa seat tanie teret ans ct ta ce 
Babylonian version (all included im the Anyriolyische Bibliothek) supplies any 
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the Thatagush, Gandhara, India, the Saka Humavarka 
(Haumavarka) and Tigrakhouda, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Armenia, Kappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, the Saka Tera- 
daraya or Seythians beyond the sea, the Skudra, Jonians 
who wear crowns, the Putiyas, Kushiyas, Muciyas, Karkas. 
(Naksh-i- Rustam, a, § 3.) 


In the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, ii, p. 388, 
Professor Geiger has arranged these and other references 
of Darius, which are unmistakably grouped on a geographical 
principle (Justi, Grundries, ii, p, 454), in a table which we 
may now in part reproduce :— 
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The situations of most of the peoples named im these 
lists are sufficiently known. The Sagartians are fixed by 
the fact that Arbela was in their country; the name of the 
Makns, the Mukoi of Herodotus, recura in the modern 
Mekran; the Outiot of Herodotus are the Yutiya of Darius, 
umd belong to Persia proper; the Aparutai oceupied a country 
In Southern Drangiana towards Karmanio, which also shares 
with other districts elsewhere the name Paraitakene, The 
question of the Sakas is one of extreme difficulty. The 
statement of Herodotus that the Persiams gave the name 
Saka to all Sceythians seems to be confirmed by the usage of 
Darius, who applies it both to European Scythians (the 
Sale Taradaraya, ‘Sakas beyond the sea’) and to his castern 
subjects the Satd Tigrakkaudd (‘Sakas with pomted capa’) 
and Sata Havmacarhd. The conquest of the latter, with the 
death of one king and the capture and execution of Skunka, 
the other, is related in an unfortunately mutilated passage 


‘of the old Persian inscriptions, which is not represented in 


the ‘Scythian’ and Bubylonian versions. Here the words 
ashiyacam abiy Sahin, ‘Tl went agamst Sake,’ ably darayam 
aca, “to that sea,” and riyatarayam, ‘I crossed,’ can be 
clearly read, and, as the European Scythians are out of the 
question, we must find some ‘sea’ which fits in with the 
circumstances. 

From the united testimony of the Greek and Latin writers 
we know that there were Asintic Scythians dwelling (1) in 
the country north of Parthia and between the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Here were the Parni (the Varena of 
the Avesta?), the Dah, and from here probably came the 
Sarauce or Sacarauce.' (2) In the country north of the 
Juxartes, where dwelt, for instanee, the Seythians ruled 
by Satrakes, who fought against Alexander. (5) In the 
mountainous country about the sources of the Oxusa and 
Jaxartes. It is only in the last case that the name Edema 
1s fully uttested* Megasthenes tells us (McCrindle, p. 30) 


| Bee the map in Tomaschek’s Centralasiofioche Studi , and Ptolemy’ 
Geoprapiin, yt 13. mr | is 
7 Ci. Strabo, xz, ¢.-vil, 2: al ptr 8% wAclovt Tar Zkvlar deb rey Korwlas. 
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that the Hemodos divides India from the part of Scythia 
inhabited by the Scythians called Saxa:. Ptolemy enumerates 
(MeCrindle, pp. 283-5) as their tribes the Karatai, Komarat, 
Komedai (the Chinese Kiu-mi-tho), Massagetai, Grunaiot 
Skuthai, Toornai, and Bultai (Baltistan). Wrth these 
passages we may associate the expression in Strabo: amo vijs 
wepaias Tob “Iakdprov tis kaTd Saxaz wal Soydiavots, jy 
xareiyor Saxai, although it involves some illegitimate 
extension northwards and westwards; for, according to 
the geography of Ptolemy, the Tokharoi and other tribes 
who invaded Sogdiana and Bactria would be Jxc@a: and not 
Edxat, us ulso are, according to Arrian, the tribes beyond 
the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander. Here, therefore, 
the Amurgian Sakai are usually placed.’ 

But how wre we to reconcile such a situation with the 
mention of the sea by Darius? A solution of this difficulty 
is proposed by Justi, who writes (Grandriss d. Tranisohen 
Philologie, i, p. 445) -— 

“By reason of the ‘sea’ the reference has been 
“conjectured to be to the European Scythians, who 
“sre in fact called Saka fyaiy faradareya, but are, 
“however, in the inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam, care- 
“fully distinguished from the Sata Hawmacarga and 
“ Tigrakhawla. The word drayah (sea) will have been 
“here used like the modern Persian daryd of a great 
“river, as in fact of the Jaxartes, now Sir Darya: 
“ daryd-i-Gang, Firdaust 709, 494, and of the Oxus or 
“Jaihun.” He then quotes further instances. 


I do not think it possible to subscribe to this argument. 
The word srayah (Zend) or drayas (old Persian), originally, 


fakdrtyt dptduera Ada wpocoyopetarTal. Tous oe wporesuws Tolrey pakAue 
Maocayeras, xo) Zdeos Racitac. son FesAour coves pty Leiter dropagevru, 
iiig S¢ ds éxdorous. 

1 There seems to be no real proof that the Se of the Chinese, though the 
original pronunciation wae Sek or Sok (see M, Lévi's very interesting mole, 
Jonrnal Asiatigne, eer, 1x, vol. ix, 1897, pp. 10, 11), were our Satan, “Tho 
Tibetan Sey meant Mongol. 
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no doubt, meaning * wide space’ (cf. Sanskrit jrayes), is used 
by Darius himself more than once in the sense of ‘sea,’ and 
in the Avesta It is applied only to certain definite stretches 
of water, namely, (a) the world ocean (rowru-hkasa), (6) with 
puitika, a mythical lake, (¢) with kamsaoya, the Hamiin lake.! 
In the face of this, of what value is the occasional idiomatic 
use of daryd first traced in Firdausi, 1,500 years later than 
Darius? We may add that the well-known citation from 
Hellanicns’ Seythica (Apupyioy wediov Saxcy), though it 
might suit the plains east of the Caspian or north of the 
Jaxartes, would not be wpplicable to the mountains of the 
Caucasus inhubited by Ptolemy's Sakui. 

No one has suggested that it was the Caspian Sea which 
Darius crossed to attack the Sakas, nor is this a probable 
iypothesis.? Against tribes dwelling to the east of that sea, 
he would no doubt have despatched his satraps in Hyreania, 
Parthia, or Bactria, just as the rebellions in Parthia, 
Hyreania, and Margiana were suppressed by governors 
Of Parthia and Bactria, Hystaspes (father of Darius), and 
Daidarais.? 

Is there any fatal objection to an identification of the sea 
im question with the Hamiin lake itselt, which even in 
modern times bears the name Zarrah and in the time of 
Darius gave the name Drangiana to the surrounding country P* 
We may note in passing that with reference to this region 
Darius always uses the form with s, Zraiika, also represented 
by the Zapayyai of Herodotus, and that this proves the 
name to have been current in the country itself, since the 
Persian form of the word would be Draika.* 

It may be said that the settlement of Sakas in this region, 
afterwards known as Sakastana, now Sistan, is an event which 
may be assigned to a definite date, namely, the end of the 


' Bartholomas, Altivavisches Warterhuch, 5.7, crayah-. 
* According to Strabo, x1, ¢. vii, 2, the Caspian was feAous re kal apydr, 
* unsailed and idle," 
1 Behiatun Inser., ii, § 35 (xvi) = iti, 38 (iii). 
“ Drongione = * Seelandschaft’ (Geiewr, Grundrisn d. Tran. Phi ir, 
p. 305, doubted by Fov, Kuhus Dich xxxy, p. 22), shia 
* This remark is alto made by Foy, KuAwa Zeitschrift, xxxvil, p. 536. 





second century #.¢.,' and that with this date well accords the 
fact that the name Sakastana is first recorded by Isidor of 
Charax* in the time of Augustus, bemg unknown before. 
The first part of this objection seems, however, to be baseless, 
Testimony of such an immigration of Sakas into south- 
eastern Persia is, so far as I have ascertained, to be entirely 
wanting: what we have is a conjecture based upon the 
Chinese accounts of the movements of the Yue-tchi, which 
accounts in themselves contain no such statement.? As for 
the name Sakastina, it may be due as well to the rise of 
Sakas, already in the country, to a consolidated power as to 
their first appearance there,* and such an event may very 
well have taken pluce during the decay of the Greek rulers 
of Bactria, who, though at one time possessed of Kandahar 
and Sindh, later “per varia bella iactati non regnum tantum, 
“+verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, siquidem Sogdianorum 
“et Arachotorum et Drangianoram et Areorum bellis fatigati 
“ad postremum ab invalidioribus Purthis velut exsangues 
“ oppressi sunt’’ (Justin, xli, ¢. 6). 

Secondly, it may be objected that when we have taken’ 
account of the Drangians, Thatagush, Arachosians, Gandh- 
arians, and Makas, who are all separately mentioned by 
Darius, we have no room in south-eastern Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan for the insertion of the Sakas. This leads me 
to make the following observations. 

The country lying between India and Persia, to which 
Strabo assigns the collective name of Ariana, includes on the 


i Geiger, Grundrigs, ii, p. 299; Justi, ibid, p. 439. 
2 Stathoot Parthitwi, } 18. | 
3 seo Vineet Smith's article, J.R.A.8., 1903, pp. I-64, cep. pp. 18-24 


gig find that the above statement requires modiileation. Ma-twun-lin’+ work 
th century) peaiaptord 2H arecunt of Ki-pin, affirm that whan the Yué-tehi 
moved west the king af the Bai went to be south to dwell in Bi-pia, The 
‘tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed so as to form here and there diferent 
a me are From Sou-le on the north-west, all the dependencies of Hieu-Siun 
Siun-in (Sind) are inhabited by former Sai tribes” (Rémusat, Nowreaur 
Méfanges, i, pp. 205-8}. Whether this sccount gues buck to an earlier source 
I am cot in a position to say, Sakastina, thouh not mentioned, might be held 
to be included. But the w ole story seers to mo incorrect, 
« The ‘ German Empire’ and ‘ Hindustan" are rather later thun the Germans 
and Hinilus ! 


b 
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north the regions of (1) Aria (Herat), (2) the Paropamisade 
(Western Afghanistan, ete.), and (3) Gandhara, immediately 
south of which lie (4) Drangiana, and (5) Arachosia (the 
Helmund valley and the district between that river and the 
Indus}, while the whole space between the two latter and 
the ocean is included under the term (6) Gedrosia. By these 
six territories the whole of Ariana, as is shown by the state- 
ments concerning their boundaries, is marked out with no 
gap. The Ikhthuophagei with their rather more inland 
neighbours, the Mukoi, occupy the western of Gedrosia, 
where 1t borders upon Karmania.! 

The names of these six districts, among which, however, 
Gedrosia or Gadrosia is not etymologically certain,’ are alb 
territorial, not ethnological, and they accordingly tell us 
nothing concerning the inhabitants. 

With one exception these divisions are known to both 
Darius and Herodotus. We may note the following details:— 
Herodotus does not mention the Paropamisade; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt, in view of the geographical 
conditions, that the territory afterwards so named was occupied 
by his Sattagudai, the Thatagush of Darius. The latter has 
the word Paruparaesana, Paruparanisanna, in the ‘Seythinn’ 
and Babylonian versions of his inscriptions, in place, however, 
not of the Thatagush, who are there mentioned, but of 
Gandhara. This substitution is so surprising that we must 
suspect an error in the drawing up of the text in question; 
but if that is not the case, the most likely supposition ia that 
the name was applied to any part of the Hindu Kush and 
the mountains of Afghanistan which was not preoccupied by 
other terms. In any case the matter can cause no difficulty. 
Concerning the Dadikui, whom Herodotus twice mentions in 
connection with the Gandarioi, we need say nothing ; whether 
they are the Dards or not, they do not come into the question. 
Sunilurly, it is af no importance whether the Aparutai (Zend 








1 Other Tchthuophagoi and a people nitned Makai) are b . 
(vi, c. vii, 14) on the Arabian aide of the Gulf of Oman, peed Ore 

* Ct. Zend: deadreo = Sit. dvaru, * brown,” kedrraspa, ‘a certain dint 
ace. to Brunnhofer, Frau #. Turon, pp. 109, 168. oer 
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Pouruta) were ly inhabitants of the Yaxactary Saxty 
SevOdv 4 wai Tapacraxnry of Teidor of Charax. As regards 
the [[derves of Herodotus, who are twice associated with the 
city of Kaspaturos, and from whose name is supposed to come 
the term Pashto, they also, being on the immediate confines 
of India, do not affect the problem. 

The region not mentioned by Darius or Herodotus is 
Gedrosia, which, as we learn from Strabo and Ptolemy, 
adjoined Drangiann and Arachosia on the north, and 
stretched south as far as the ocean. That the land was im 
the possession of Darius cannot be doubted. His Arachosian 
Satrap Vivana fought two battles, at Kapisakanish ' and 
Gandumava, with on army sent against him by the 
rebel Vahyazdata from Persis (Behistin, m, $ 44-5), 
which army would no doubt pass through Gedrosia. 
Here also we find in Herodotus the tributary Al@iores of €€ 
Moims, long identified with the Dravidian Brahui of the 
hills. Whether the Hapixdro:, whose name is exactly 
reproduced in the modern Farghinah,’ and the Oapzarazoz, 
who may have been connected with the Aruchosian city of 
Diammana (Ptolemy, vi, c. xx, 5), are to be placed here or 
further west, cay in Karmania, it is impossible to say. But 
this much is certain, that by Darius, whose authority is far 
superior to any other in these matters, either this country, 
except the part occupied by the Makas, is not named at all, 
or it is included in Drangiana or Arachosia, or finally 1t is 








1 ‘The second part of Kdpisckdnish, ‘a fort in Arachosia,” is euppo by Justi 
Geovdrias, ii, p. 490) t correspon to modern Persinn didni, * pring’ 
= Sansit didi, § mine"), ot RAandeA, * ditch of a fort." But, whether it is 

to be explained co or a9 a fusion of the two common suffixes da ond gna, at any 
rate Tt ceeurs in several names of towns noted by Ptolemy in this region and im 
Persia, ¢.g., Arinkina (Persis), Sowrogina, Astakina Meise Nerang, , 
Zomouthane, Ortikina (Herat), Darvakdna, Tarbabinn (Vuropamisace). | 
Kapisakinish is therefore the Kapisa in Ghotband, which wus destroyed by 
Cyrus (Cunninsham, Nianinnatie Chronivie, xiii (189%), pp. 97 und 90; Just, 
Gruvdria, 0, fh 420), although Cunningham seems to destingruis hy the two. The 
identity of Kevisige wagera with Napis, suggested by Marquardt (Eninfahe, 
. 280}, i4 now vindicated by Professor Rapson (J.R.A.8., 1905, pp. T33—4). 

ha Arachowion Kerwn of {tolemy should surely (though I do net find if 


erected) 1 and perhaps the (Zdxa: wal) Kdow of Herodotus are 

. vy Karras. 

= Mentioned ‘with ref, by ‘Tomaschek, Zur Historisehew Topographic eon 
Persien, p. 188. 
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included im the country which he designates by the term 
Saka. I will now mdicate more precisely the reasons which 
incline mo towards the last alternative. 

(1) The Saxacravi) Saxdw SevGay of Isidor of Charax 
comes between Apeyyiary and Apaywoia, It therefore 
occupies exactly the position of the Sagistan and Sijistan of 
Sassanian and Muhammadan times. Thus the Bundahish ! 
states (xt, 16) that “of the small seas, that which was most 
“wholesome was the sea Kyiinsih (ic. the Kamsava or 
“ farroh), such as is in Sagastin,” which at one (mythical) 
period was free from salt and again “ when the renovation of 
“the Universe occurs’ will be so, and (xx, 5) “ Lake Frazdin 
“is in Sagastan,” a lake identified by Justi with the Ab- 
Istadah, south of Ghaxzna. Sagustan therefore stretched 
away from the Himiin luke castward in the direction of 
Ghazna, just as in Muhommadan times we find it stated * 
that “Sistin . . . . 1s the lowland country lying round, 
‘and to the eastward of, the Zarah lake, which more 
“especially includes the deltas of the Helmund and other 
“rivers which drain into the inland sea,” while from the 
mips uceompanying these statements a part of the (Gedrosian) 
desert to the south of this region appears to be reckoned in. 

(2) When, therefore, in a grouping evidently geographical 
(see above, p. 184), Darius couples the Sakas and the Makas, 
it is as if m later times oceurred a mention of Sistin 
and Makran (see Mr. Le Strange’s map No. 1). When 
he speaks of crossing the sea, and finds it hecessary to add 
that sea (darayem aram), we can understand that he was 
referring to what was indeed one of the darayas, namely, the 
Hamiin lake, but being one of the “ small seas” needed to be 
clearly indicated. 

(3) An irruption of Sakas in the second century p.c. into 
the country called Sakastan is not stated by any ancient 
authority, and is in fact improbable. Its improbability is 
evident the following considerations. 


* Trans. West, Socred Books of the East, y. 
* Le Birunge, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p- od4, 
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In order to Sistin it would have necessary for 
the Sakas to pass through one or other of the two great 
states, the Parthian and the Greco-Bactrian, which together 
covered the whole frontier of north-eastern Iran. 

The Bactrian kingdom, as is well estublished, extended 
southward until at the time of its greatest power it included 
a territory embracing Arachosia (where Demetrius founded 
a city named after him), and even Broach and Surat, What 
part of it was taken away by the Scythians, and when? 
The two often quoted passages from Trogus and Strabo 
leave no doubt upon this poimt :— 

“In Baetrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege con- 
“stitutum est: deinde quo regnante Scythice gentes 
“Sarauce et Asinni Bactra occupavere et Sogdinnos. 
“ Indic quoque res welcliten, geste per Apollodotum et 
“ Menandrum, reges eorum.” (‘Trogus, 41.) 


wddiota 8 yrwpiyor yeyovact TOY vopabwy of Teds 
"EDAqvas adedouevot Tv Baxtpiavyy,” Actoi xai Tactavei 
Kal Toyapos xail Faxdpavdo, xal dpynSévres aro rips 
mepaias tov Iafaprov tis ata Saxas, fv xaretyor Sakae. 
(Strabo, X1, ¢. vill, 2.) 


Tt was therefore Sogdiana and Bactria from which the 
Grecks were driven by the Seythians, and this event took 
place rather early in the history of their kmgdom. If the 
Seythians had penetrated further, we should most certainly 
have learned the fact trom Strabo on this occasion; and we 
should have heard nothing further of any Greek kings 
beyond the confines of India. But we must suppose the 
Greeks to have oceupied a part of Ariana long after this, for 
their final overthrow was the work, not, as is sometimes 
stated, of their Seythian, but of their Parthian enemies. 

“Eodem ferme tempore, sicut in Parthis Mithridates, 
‘ita in Bactris Eucratidas, magni uterque virl, regna 
“ineunt. Sed Parthorum fortuna felicior ad summa 
“hoc duce imperi fastigium eos perduxit; Bac 
“autem per varia bella iactatl non regnum aaa 

18A8, 1006. Is 
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“verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, siquidem Sogdia- 
“norum et Arachotorum et Drangarum et Areorum 
ellis fatigati ad postremum ee invalidioribus Parthia 
«velut exsangues oppressi sunt.” 





After the Kushan occupation of Aighanistan there could 
have been no Greek power in touch with the Parthians, so 
as to be overthrown by them. And, in fact, the survival 
of a Greek kingdom in Kabul long after Eucratidas is 
generally assumed (Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie, i, p. 489). 

Was it, then, through the Parthian kingdom that Scythians 
penetrated into Sistin in the second century u.c.? This 
was the period of that great extension of the Parthian 
dominion which Strabo has described in terms significant 
for our purpose (XI, c. ix, 2):— 


érel’ otras loyveav adaipovpero: THY ThajcwY dee 
Guz Tas é¢ Tois wokéuors xaTopfmreis, GoTe Tedev- 
Terres aracys THe evTos Etdpatov xvupto: cateotycay. 
*Adeihovto 8¢ xai THs Baxtpiavijs pépos Biaraperot Tove 
Seidas, eal Ere wporepov roves wepi Evxparidar. xat wi 
érdpyovct tocauTns ys «al tocovTwy efpaw aoe 
avtimaka toig “Payaiow tporwor twa yeyovari, Kata 
phyllite dpryia. 


1 Professor Rapson (Jndian Coina, pp. 7, 16) amd Mr. Vinrent Smith, whom 
I name Honoris eavad, ane therefore in contradiction with this, the latter vay 
sharply: “ The flood of barbarian invasion . finally extinguishing the 
*H monarchy, Which must have heen weakencd | pissed OY the growth of 
the Parthian or Persian power’’ (Forly History, p. 201). it Mir. Vineent 
Smith ascribes to the Snkes, Profesor Rapeon atin mutes to the Kushans.. ‘This 
latter view seems to me Inoorrect, shiauigh sank ai al atta Se es conceive that the 
Kushane conquered the Kabul valley not from the Greeks, butirom the Purthinns, 
who had themselves inken it from the Greeks, Nor is this a mere inference or 
Padus The Chinese History of the Seoond Tans (25-220 a.n.) states in 

cited by M. Specht (Kiwdes ewe 1° Asie Centrale, i, p. 10) a4 follow :— 
a They ™ {the people of Kabul) ‘*have been successively under the dominion 
** af the Thitn-tchou (Hindus), of Ki-pin, and of the A-ii geben page 
‘* three realms at the time of their beer had conquered this 
loat it at the moment of their book: of the Han ‘Tun Sone 
+ ig ‘ore mistaken in ciumting Kao-fon among the five princi lities of the 
‘© Yué-tehi. It zp never belonged to these Laat, since it wue wt that time undur 
ot thes dominion oft the ) Asi. But when the Yoé-tehi attacked the A-zi, th 
‘(became in that wa of Kuo-fou."" From the picciimabihee’ it iz 
clear thatthe people of K-pn t to whem reference id made in this extract must be 
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“ Afterwards they grew so powerful, continually en- 
“eroaching upon the neighbouring territory by reason 
“of their successes in war, that finally they established 
“themselves a3 masters of all within the Euphrates. 
‘They appropriated further a portion of Bactria by 
“bringing force to bear upon the Scythians, and even 
“before that upon Eucratides and his.'! And now they 
“rule over so much territory and so many nations, 
“that they are become a match almost for the Romans 
“in extent of dominion.” 


We know that this power lasted in eastern Persia until 
the rise of the Sassanians, and even the Indo-Scythian 
kingdom about the lower Indus was, as we learn from the 
author of the “Periplus,” under Parthian rulers. During 
the last two centuries p.c, these were at various times in 
collision with the Seythians, Phraates was defeated and 
killed by the Tokharoi (s.c. 127), and his uncle Artabanus IT 
met with the same fate (nc. 124; Justin, xlii).* The son 
of the latter, Mithridates IT, was more successful. 


“Sed et cum Seythis prospere aliquotiens dimicayit 
ultorque iniuri@ parentum fuit” (Justin, xlii). 


But these and other events took place on the northern 
and eastern frontier, where Ptolemy’s Geographia still finds 
the Tokharoi, and we hear nothing of such an occurrence as 
the penetration of a horde into the south-eastern portion of 
their dominion. For this reason, as well as for every other, the 
Kushans too must have reached India over the Hindu-Kush, 

It remains to add a word as to (1) special indications of 
the presence of a Saka population in Sistan in early times 
and (2) the general probabilities of the case. 

Among the former I think we may include the citation 


! From another paseare (xi, 2) we learn that it wos two satrapices (ri re 
Acmiucrov wal rhe Tow ) that they took from Euerotidas. 

2 Grundrizs, fi, PP- 488-9. It is at this period that von Gutechmid considers 
that the Scythians ‘* must have’ occupied Sakastan, although * too favour= 
able"? aceounts of the dealings of the Parthiana with their disloyal Scythian allies 
do not mention the fuct, (Eneyol. Erit., Sth ed., vol. xviii, p. o944.) 
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| Heenteus (fraement 179) of Kasmdrupog’ wddic¢ 
Fasbapeer, SxuGav dety, and the statements concerning 
the Ariaspi. The former, the eity in the country of the 
Paktues from which Darius despatched Skulax on his voyage 
‘down the Indus and then westward to Egypt (Herodotus, iv, 
c. 44), was also known as that from the neighbourhood of 
which started the Indians who made expeditions into the 
desert in search of gold (iii, c. 102), But its exact 
situation remains after much discussion still undecided.t 
Not only the Indus, but several rivers of Afghanistan also, 
are gold-bearing, and gold has also been found in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar. 

The facts concerning the Ariaspi are known to us from 
the narratives of Alexander's expedition, in the course of 
which he passed through the country of Drangiana, then 
that of this people, continuing his march by way of 
Arakhosia and Kabul into Bactria, The Ariaspi therefore 
occupied exactly the region of the modern Sistan, and it is 
here that we must locate the city Arisspe mentioned by 
Piolemy. That the name stands for Avyriaspi (with the 
Tranian spirant y) we may be certain by reason of the variant 
form of the name Agriaspi, and because the epithet wyriya, 
best,” is applied to horses in the Avesta. The name 
therefore means “having excellent horses.’ But for help 
rendered to Cyrus in the course of his Scythian expedition 
the people had received a new designation, which the Greeks 
reider by Euergetai or “benefactors, the Persian equivalent 
of which we know from Herodotus to be Orosanga/, perhaps 
a form corresponding to the Zend rer*sy-aphed, ‘energetic.’ 
Arrian informs us (iii, ¢. 27) that they enjoyed a govern- 
ment unlike that of the other barbarians in that part of the 
world, and laid claim to justice equal with the best of the 
Greeks. From the time of Homer onwards the attribute 
of justice, based probably upon some social feature, was 
a commonplace in relation to Scythians," so that Herodotus, 

* Megusthenes (ap. Strabo, xv, 44) places the scene among the AdpSas (Duards). 


* Bee Bartholomne, ‘a iteren: Worterbwch, 6.7. ayryit. 
* See Smith's Dictionary of Ancient Geography, 5.Y. 
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for instance, sbenkaa of the Tssedones (iv, 26), can say, 
though justice has not been mentioned, 
ahh Ge Sieato: wal otros AeyorTas elvac igoxparées be 
Guoias ai yuraixes Tolot avépaat. 
“ For the rest these also are said to be just: and the 
“women enjoy rights equally with the men.” 


We may therefore reasonably understand the statements 
concerning the alien population named Ariaspi to point to 
a Seythian origin. The form in which the name appears 
in Diodorus, namely Arimaspi, may most probably be 
ascribed to a confusion with the story of the one-eyed 
Scythians of that name, dwelling beyond the Issedones, 
who carried off gold from the ypinres. But may he not 
have stumbled upon a truth? The Indians near the city 
ot Kaspatyros who fetched gold from the deserts infested 
by giant ptjpunees, and the Arimaspi who snatched gold 
from the ypotres, may not they represent two dilferent 
versions of an account of the Ariaspi? Gold is mentioned as 
one of the products of Galichistan.' History, as distinct 
from legend, knows nothing of a people named Arimaapi in 
Central Asia, and the distance of the Ariaspi from Farghana, 
the seat of the Issedones, and its direction are not insuperable 
difficulties in view of the error of the early Greek geographers 
in regarding Central Asia as lying to the north of Europe. 

As regards general probabilities, there can be, I imagine, 
no difficulty in the supposition that Scythians from Central 
Asia bad penetrated in prehistoric times, by way of Herat 
and Drangiana, or by another route, into south-eastern Persia 
and Baliichistan. We know that Persia, like India, has 
always been exposed to irruptions from that quarter. The 
fact that Herodotus and the historians of Alexander's expe- 
dition make no explicit mention of Scythians in the region 
under consideration, is bulanced by the other fact that Strabo 
and Ptolemy * maintain the same silence at a time when we 
know that the Scythians were already there. 


t Grundrias d, Iran. Philolagie, ii, p. 383. 
2 Unless Ptolemy’s Taraxqrd in Drangrinns is really Zacarryrd. 
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But may we not make a more extended observation ?P 
What objection can we urge against the supposition that in 
ancient times the whole population of the mountainous 
country from the Saeas of the Greek narratives to Sakastina 
Was in fact ‘Scythian’? No one any longer doubts that 
the Seythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer, 
uncivilized belt of the Iranian family, and, though the 
observations of Hippocratea' may point to an ethnological 
difference, the close relation of the Scythian dialects to the 
fend and Persian is beyond dispute. Justi regards the 
speech of the European Scythians as having been most 
nearly related to Ossetic." Whether the peculiarities of the 
Pamir dialects and the Pashto and Baliichi are consistent with 
a Scythian origin, and whether the early names of places 
recorded in these regions are consistent with a Scythie 
extraction of the peoples, the Iranian scholars will perhaps 
decide, The feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the 
Persians also, distinguished tribes as Scythian or Saka was 
their manner of living as nomads, and this may have been 
the peculiarity in virtue of which Darius applies the name 
Baka, if we have rendered it probable that he did so, to the 
neighbours of the Makas.2 

The pomts in favour of our hypothesis, which is made 
with great deference, may therefore be summed up us 
follows :-— 


(1) First, and most important, the clearly geographical 
enumerations of Darius, 

(2) The daraya = the Hamin lake or Zarrah. 

(3) The very brief narrative of the campaign against the 
Sakas, which is inconsistent with a distant expedition beyond 
the Jaxurtes, more especially as the rebellions in Arachosia 
and Hyreania were repressed, not by Darius himself, who 
does not seem to have personally conducted campaigns in 


* Regarding the European Seythians. 

® Groadria, i, p. 400. 

* We may perhaps hope to learn something bearing on the «phi thts 
paragruph from Dr, Grierson's forthooming work on the Paisaes dno tt 
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the far east and north of his dominions, but by his 
lieutenants. 

(4) The ‘Aptpywor wediov Zacay might well represent the 
Gedrosian desert or part of the Persian desert, and the name 
Haumaverka, which Justi interprets ‘cooking the leaves 
(curka) of the Hauma plant,’ and for which Bartholomae' 
suggests as an alternative that rarka is the Persian form of 
ceirka, ‘wolf,’ seen in Darius’ Varkdaa, ‘Hyreania,’ ‘ country 
of the Varkas,’ may really mean ‘the Hauma (using) Varka’; 
ef. the Bopyo, whom Ptolemy records as neighbours of the 
Airtparépo, ‘Helmund people,’ in the country of Herat. 
We may add— 

(5) That while, in spite of Kureschata in Sogdiana, it 
remains wholly uncertain to what people belongs the dis- 
tinction of the defeat and death of Cyrus (Justi, Grundriss 
d. Iran. Pihilologie, ti, p. 421: “ More probable than this 
“lerend sounds the stutement of Ktesias, Persica, 6-8, that 
‘Cyrus fell in a battle against the Derbiker, a people 
“bordering on India’ *), it is difficult to see how the 
Ariaspians of Sistan can have “assisted Cyrus, son of 
“ Cambyses, in his invasion of Scythia” beyond Bactria or 
the Jaxartes (Arrian, iii, 26). 

Probubly we may not use as an argument the fact that 
the legend of Zal and Rustam belongs certainly to Sistan 
and Arachosia, and represents perhaps an Arsacid sub- 
dynasty in that region (Néldeke, Grundriss d. ran, Phifofogie, 
ii, pp. 138-40), since this is no doubt consistent with a 
Scythian settlement of the later date, But against the current 
hypothesis we may certainly urge the silence of the classical 
writers. In the geography of Ptolemy we still find the 
Sakai with their tribes (named above, p. 187) in the mountains 
east of Bactria and Sogdiana, where Alexander fought with 


. dltiron, Warterbuch, s.¥, Hawmavorta. The old Persian form of the nome 
need not, however, be more correct thon the ‘Apépym und the Ummry Unanarys 
(i.e. Umavarga) of the Greeks and of the Babylonian and Scythian versions of 
Doris’ inscriptions. Tt may be due to popular etymology. What if the original 
form of the word was Hiineverko, i.¢. the Forka of the Haman 

? In Badakshan ace, to Justi, but in Margiana ace. to Ptolemy (v1, c. x, 2). 
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them. To the presence of Scythian tribes in Bactria, Ptolemy 
may be held to testify by his mention of the Khomarai, 
Komoi, and Tokharai, But, except for the Indo-Scythians, 
the classical writers supply no evidence of Scythian tribes 
south of the desert of Margiana. 

Tt may be pointed out that the theory here sketched is 
not, except in'its method and point of view, exactly a new 
one. An early presence of Sakas in Sakastin is explicitly 
included among the Indo-Iranic speculations of Brannhofer,! 
and would no doubt harmonize with the theories of Hille- 
brandt concerning a knowledge of Arachosin and Drangiana 
by Indians of the Vedic age.? Cuno (Die Skythen, pp. 76-7) 
quotes the passage from Hecateus concerning Kaspatyrus 
and the Scythe which we have noted above. 

But even if the supposition is not new or were not true, 
it may not be useless to lay before students of Indian history 
4 statement of the facts from a point of view outside the 
north-west frontier. For Indian history the importance of 
the question under discussion lies in the fact that an early 
presence of Sakas in Sistin or Baliachistan renders the 
chronology of the Indian Sakas entirely independent of the 
question of the Kushans, as indeed must be the case if Maues 
is to be placed in the second century uc. It also has 
a bearing on the illuminating suggestion of Dr. Fleet, that 
the Saka rule belonged properly to Western India, and not 
at all to Hindustan (r. infra, p. 216). 


2. Issepones, Kusuans, Pastanot, tae River Sia. 


Concerning the position of the country of the Issedones 
the statements of the ancient geographers are sufficiently 
clear, and modern writers are agreed in placing them in 


= u ate cur Gengd, p. 120. ‘So miissen dio Caka schon einmal in der 
Taeit, nicht orst im eweiten Jahrhundert vor Christus, die mit i506 
Tiefebone ' rin @ muittelironisahe 


3 Fedisehe Mythologie, i, pp. 101 aqq., questioned by Oldenbety, Relinion des 
Feda, p.-145, 0. 1, and Poy, Awhns Zitse rift, sont dl. berg 1% 
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Farghina. They came early to the knowledge of the 

"Toronéoves, Efvog Seubteav, “Exataios Acia. "Adepav 
éé povos Eooniovas avrots dyctw. evpioxeras be 4 Gevtépa 
wap dAdo dit tov # Aéyorra: «ai ‘Iaondoi tpi- 
ovANaSws. éot: wai "Iconée@y wodkts. (Stephanus of 
Byzantium.) 

‘* Tasedones, a Scythian tribe—Hecateeus in his ‘Asia.’ 
“Aleman is alone in calling them Hessedones. The 
“second syllable is found with ei. They are also 
“called Issedoi, in three syllables. There is further 
a city Issedon.” 


No one seems to have connected the name with the 
statement of Albiriini' that the rulers of Farghana were 
called [ksidh, while those of Srughna were Afsin. Tabari 
mentions a king Jth3ddh of Farghana, son of Afsin, and 
for further evidence we may refer to Justi’s Jranisches 
Namenbuch, s.vv. TkAdédh and Pisina. IkAsédh ia the Avestan 
kAgaeta, ‘brilliant,’ and a later form is #edah ; for the origin of 
Pisina we may refer to Bartholomae’s Alfiranisches Worter- 
buch, s.¥. Is it not a plausible suggestion that the Issedones 
were really named after an Iranian Jhkhgédh dynasty im 
Farchina? The representation of Iranian kis by Greek oo 
ean cause no difficulty." As regards the meaning of the 
name, if that should be considered, it is noticeable that the 
antithesis of white and black in proper names, whether 
referring to a difference of costume or to some religious 
or social feature, is found over the whole Iranian area. We 
need refer here only to the Sydmak, Spitima of the Persian 
legend, and the name ‘ White India’ applied to Ariana." 

It is noticeable that the same dynasty in Farghina seems 
to be named by the Chinese in the form A/i-thar,* which 


1 Chronology of Ancient Nations, trana. Suchau, p. 102. 


4 Ci. carpderqs (Eorpderqs, dfostipdrys), tho initial vowel in "lowjfover being, 
no doubt, prothetic, whemee its variation. 
1 Bee also below. 


« Rémusat, Noweeeur Melanges Asiatigues, i, p. 203. 
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suggests an Arabic source. Another point common to 
Albirini' and the Chinese accounts! of Farghana is the 
longevity ascribed to its inhabitants. This must be an 
ancient feature of Central Asian legend,? since it stands in 
evident connection with the fable of the Uttara Kurus, 
‘Orropoxippat, located by Ptolemy, v1, e. xvi, 5. 

Another ancient fable* belonging to the same region 18 
that of the river Silias, on which nothing would float. 
Brunnhofer* found the name of it in the modern Syr Darya 
or Jaxartes, and the Iranian Grundpiss (ti, 392) agrees. 
But by Ktesias the river is named Side and placed in the 
country of the Uttara Kurus. This is a very Interesting 
fact: for not only is the legend seen to be based on a popular 
etymology of the name (Sanskrit sidati, * sink '), but the 
change of earlier @ to later 7 (and r) is common to the Pamir 
and Afghan dialects and in part to the Pahlavi. Side, Sitis, 
and Syr Daryé form an interesting parallel to Haetumané 
(Havdwnant), Helmund, Hirmand. . 

In the Porsian legend Pisina and Waeéka, the two sons 
of Zaeska, are the progenitors of the dynasties of Turan.’ 
The family of Kavi Pisina (Kai Fashin) ruled in Bactria. 
The Pisin or Pashang gave their name to the valley of 
Kabul, and the Pahlavi Pééyansai belong to the same 
quarter." When, therefore, history also supplies through 
Albirini an Afsin dynasty in Srughna, we must recognize 
& family or dynastic name having a very long history. 
Under these circumstances it seems dificult to follow 
Marquardt in his interpretation of the passage in Trogus— 


' Op. cit., p. 94, 

+ Op. ott, i p. 203. 

* Of. Lucian, Mevrsbioi, § 5. His Omanoi, § 17, will be the Faowdmng of 
Albirini, loc, ett, 

* Ancient enough to be disputed by Democritus (Strabo, xv, $8). For the 
Chinese areount of the “weak water’ aoe Rémuaat, op, cit., i, pp. 216-17. 

* tron a. Turia, p. 189. For the Chinese version cet Kemusat, op. cit, 
* Meg ) XXi-xuil (tre. Mo(rindle}, has Sides, 
* For the geneslopy see Justi, Sran, Namenbuch, p. 394, 
© Zendavesta, trans, Darnestater, ii, p. 62 amd note- fundshid, trans, West, 


Tiix, p. 5, note, _ 
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“Tlli successit Prates, qui et cum Antonio [Mark 
“ Antony] bellum habuit et cum Tiridate. Addit his 
‘res Scythice. Regea Thogaroram Asiant, interitusque 
“ Saraucarum "— 


and of the “Acws: xai TTactavol xai Toyapot nai SaxapavAo 
of Strabo, He suggests that “dow (or “Actavor) and 
Tlactavoi both represent a Taciavoi, which is to be identified 
with the Kushan. I think that, whether with Cunningham 
we regard the Tokharoi as the Kushans or with Marquardt 
(Erdnéahr, p. 204) as the Ta-hia subdued by these, we shall 
be far more inclined to find a connection between the 
Tlacwvoi and the Pisina, Pashang, Fashin, Pésyan(sai), 
and Aféin of the Iranian legend und history. DPerhups the 
progress of Iranian studies will some day show us historteal 
descendants of Waeska or Wiseh also. 

This brings us naturally to the Kushans and the Chinese 
accounts of them, with which, however, we do not propose 
now to deal. It has been pointed out that long after the 
overthrow of the Kushans proper the name continued to be 
applied by the Persians to the barbarians, Huns and Turks, 
who threatened their north-eastern frontier! But in no 
case can we expect that geography will ever point to 
a people of this name, since this also seems to have been 
a family or dynastic title. Otherwise we should not have 
an Indian inscription describing Kaniska as (Grugepatansa- 
samoardhaka, ‘propagator of the Kushan stock’—lor this 
rendering, suggested as an alternative by M. Senart,’ will be 
generally approved by scholars. 


1 See Stein, White Huns and Kindred Trifes, ete., Lndian latiguery, 
vol. edxxviti, 1904, pp. 73 sqq. 

* Journal Asiatigue, str. rx, rol. vii, p. 12, ‘Ephthalite’ also is stated by 
M. Specht (Bructes sur ("Arie Centrale, i, p. 34) to be properly o family name. 
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3. Errwonocy or ‘Ixvo-Parrutan’ anv ‘ Ispo-ScyrTHian’ 
NaMEs. 


Li we disregard the evidence of coins, with which I am 
imeompetent to deal and which is set forth with such 
admirable clearness in Professor Rapson’s work on “ Indian 
Coins,’ we learn from the Indian side astonishingly little 
concerning the Sakas and other ‘Scythian’ invaders. From 
the fact that Sakas and Tukharas, Tuhkharas, or Tusaras are 
frequently mentioned in the Mahabhirata and other early 
works, we may infer that the peoples bearing these names were 
somewhat familiarly known. The Harivaméa mforme us that 
the Sakas shaved one-half of their heads (see Bohtlingk and 
Roth a.r. Saka), and the Jaina work Na/ahdedrya-Hathaneka, 
edited by Professor Jacobi in the Zeifschrift d. Deutsch. 
Morgenidnd, Gesellschaft for 1880 (vol. xxx1v, pp. 254—)' states 
that their kings were called Saki. The Pahlavi title is in 
harmony with the constant association of Sakas and Pahlavas, 
and with the statement of the author of the “ Periplus” 
(McCrindle, p. 108) that the capital of the Scythian 
on the Indus, Minnagar, was governed by Parthian princes. 
A relution between Sakas and Greeks is implied in the 
dvanda compound Saka-Yavana recorded by Pataijali, The 
Turuskas seem to be mentioned first in the Authdsaritsdgara 
and Rdjataraigin, nor should we expect early references to a 
people who first acquired importance (and perhaps 4 common 
designation ?) not earlier than the sixth century a.p.*- Hence 
we must put aside the Kashmirian belief* that Kanigka, 
Huska and Juska were Turnskas, as this is precluded by 
dites, and we shall also regard with suspicion the statement * 

1 Cited by M, Boyer, Jiernal Amatigue, str. x, vol, x, p. 150, and used 
by Cunningham. Ci. M. Léri’s note mentioned above, p, 147. 

2 We may refer to M. Chavunnes’ very valunble work, Documents sur dea 
Tou-kine, St. Petersburg, 1903. 

4 Rajateraiginé, i, pp. 165-70, see Dr. Stein's observations in his translation, i, 
p. 1, and Introd., p. 76. Dr, Stein, however, seems to hold that the Kushana 
Ton roee Turugka: see bis paper on the * White Huns’ (ind. dntignary, 

4 Rajaterangini, iv, p. 179. 
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that the Turuskas shaved one-half of their heads, since this 
attribute may have been wrongly transferred from the Sakas. 
In inscriptions there are, of course, passages where the 
_ Sakas are mentioned by the Guptus, and there are at least 
two references to them in the earlier records of Western 
India. Whether the sakasfana of the Mathura Lion Capital 
relates to Sistan we may be permitted with Dr. Fleet* to 
doubt. 
_ On the other hand, we have on coins considered to be of 
Saka, or Pahlava, or Kusana origin, and also in Brahmi 
and Kharosthi inseriptions, a number of proper names from 
“which something may be learnt. Steps in this direction have 
been taken by M. Senart, who has some remarks upon the 
- matter in his article on the Manikifla Vase inscription,’ and 
by M, Boyer, who in the name Miraboyana of the Takht-1- 
Bahi inscription (Journal Asiatique, sér. X, vol. ill, p. 458) 
recognizes a Persian Mitirabouzanes, the y (for y) repre- 
senting a Persian s.3 We may add that this loyana or 
bojana, which is the Zend bavénal, ‘freeing,’ ‘ salvation * 
(cf. pouru-bawkhéna), occurs in the name Athiydhantna of 
a cuneiform inscription. Two names inscribed on the 
Mathura Lion Pilar, Souddsa and Hayudra, have been 
supposed by Professor Rapson* to correspond to the Persian 
Zodas and Hayour. | 
Considering the linguistic wffinities of the Sakas and our 
ignorance of the chronology and range of ‘Middle Persian’ 


© Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socvety, vol, xxxvi, 1004, pp. 703 =qq., ¢. infra, 
Pp 215, Me | 

S Journal Asiatigue, sr. 1x, vol. vii, pp. 12 eqq, Among ether pons he 
suggests that Spatain Spalahora is & Sevtetun ake | ‘denoting ‘vietory.” Some 
etymologies are prope 1 by Cuno, Jhe Shythen (1571), p. Zit. 

2 'The confusion of y and j between vowels is in the inscriptions of ASoka rare 
and almost confined to the words ridjd, priya, ond mayara., We have to distinguis 
between y for avin raya and payd, andy for y os in mayala, It is not likely 

cinta took place in the samé dialect uf the same time, but the 
OpeuITrente ith might lead to confusion in writing. For the early period the 
matter atill needs investigation, Hut as rep the time and place of the Suku, 
Pahlava, Kushan dynncties, I am inclined to believe that the choice between 
jand y is not quite haphazard, ani that the y properly represents the intermediate 
I vB B= .; 








J. 
& Journal of the Royal deiatic Society, X-5-, rivi, 1804, p. 549. 
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(Pahlavi) sound changes, it must obviously be difficult to 
distinguish between names belonging to them and those 
which are pan-Iranian or proper to other Iranian tribes. 
For instance, we cannot easily establish with certainty 
whether Manes is really a Saka name or, let us say, Old 
Afehan or Baliichi. It is well known that the old Persian 
and ita descendant, the Pahlavi, differ from the Eastern 
Tranian dialects in substituting @ and fh for the « and 
s (Indo-European g, gi, and £) of this group, while the 
Pahlavi and modern Persian also fail to distinguish earlier 
sands. Perhaps the latter feature is found aleo in European 
Scythian, where we find Spargapeithes corresponding to 
Asiatic Spargapises. So far as can be seen, the ancient 
trans-Oxian dialects in this respect agreed, as do the Pamir 
dialects and those of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, with the 
Avestan. On the other hand, we may perhaps trace in this 
sphere a tendency towards two special sound changes. The 
one is the substitution of tenues for medi at the beginning 
of words. This seems to be exhibited in the name, Parmt, 
of a tribe in Margiana,? probably like its neighbours, the 
Massagete, originally from beyond the Oxus; for the name 
seems to recur in the Baktrian Varni. The Paskai, who dwelt 
in the Qxian mountains+ in Sogdiana, would very likely 
he Viksai, Le. people of the Oxus (Vaksu). Compare also 
the RBaktrian town-name, Kouriandra, with the Gouriane 
in Margiana, The other change, aspiration of initial tenues, 
may be traced in Trogus’ Thogari (for Tokhari), and the 
Bactrian Khomari, doubtless related to the Komari on the 
Jaxartes.? This change, which characterizes also the modern 
Pamir dialects,“ is also to be traced in the Scythie fot 
or pot (Spargaphotes, ete.) = pati and phiurfos = puthra, 





1 Which was, of course, not the native, even tf an official, lampunee of the 
Parthians themselves. ; = 

© Geiger, Grundriss d. Tran, Philologie, i, pp. 205, 236, 300-1, 

* Ptolemy (MeCrindle), pp. 263 ond 269. Cf. Avestan Forenat 

4 Tind_, p. 27a. 

® Thic., pp. 35 and 268. 

& Geiger, Grumedria d. Iran. Philologie, i, p. 299, } 1%. 
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though in the latter example the neighbourhood of r may 
have co-operated, as in Persian. Further, some terminations, 
such as -ie (-af), and some individual words, such as avadt 
or odi, ‘intelligence,’ are said to be specially Seythic. With 
the help of such indications and the actually recorded facts, 
we may perhaps in some cases be able to distinguish the 
provenance of the names, as is done in the following table, 
which contains (1) names occurring on coins, (2) names 
occurring on the Mathura Lion Cupital, (4) some names 
oceurring in other inscriptions. Names familiarly known to 
be Parthian or Persian, as Vonones, Gondophares, are of 
course excluded. 
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Tt must be admitted that these etymologies are by no 
means all of equal certamty. We have to allow for the 
inaccuracy of ancient, as of modern, Indians in the repre- 
sentation of foreign names. But, on the other hand, 
the Iranian origin of practically all the names seems clear. 
To discriminate generally, however, between those which 
are Scythie and those which belong to the Zend-Persian 
group is hardly possible. Some, such as Nahapana, Aeionises, 
Kalui, certainly bear the latter character, and others, e.¢., 
Mawes, Hyrkodes, Gheamotika, decidedly associate themselves 
with the former: probably the elements Sparga- and Spala- 
are rather Scythio than Persic. Considermg that such 
a name as Spalahora is probably of mixed origin, and 
considering that in several instances (e.g., Vonones and his 
relatives Spalahora, Spaturis, Spalagadamea, and AAaraosta, 
Ranjubula, Soddsa) there appear to be names from both 
sources belonging to members of the same family, we must 
admit that it is hopeless to base any distinction of nationality 
upon such nomenclature. In fact, the evidence of these 
names, so far as it goes, is in agreement with the close 
association of Saka and Pahlavas, which seems to be indicated 
by the Indian references, and with the statement quoted 
above (p. 195) from the Peripius. It would seem probable 
that the tribes from eastern Iran who invaded India included 
diverse elements mingled indistinguishably together, so that 
it is not possible to assert that one dynasty is definitely 
Parthian while another is Saka. A regular invasion by the 
Parthian empire seems to be not recorded and a priort 
highly improbable. We must think rather of inroads by 
adventurers of various origin, among whom from time to 
time one or another, as Maues, was able to assert a temporary 
supremacy. 

A special interest attaches to the Lion Capital of Mathura, 
where only we find the names in question forming a fairly 
numerous group. It is to be expected, indeed, that some 
of them, e.g. Aalui, will hereafter be found of mterest 
for the linguistic chronology of Persia. As regards the 
-historical questions involved, whatever we may think of 
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the word éakastana occurring among the inscriptions,! it is 
certain that the names are in some instanees of Scythian, 
in others of Persian, origi. Considering that Maues is 
also a specifically Sceythie name, it is impossible to maintain 
literally the contention of Dr. Fleet (op. cit., pp. 643-5) 
that Sakas are not found at all in Hindustan. In essence, 
however, this contention seems to me to contain a valuable 
and indeed illuminating truth, namely, that, whatever Pahlava 
or Saka dynasties may have existed in the Punjab or India 
—tor their coins are not found in Afghanistan *—reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kashmir, 
but, as Cunningham contended,’ by way of Sind and the 
valley of the Indus, For Mathura, the Lion Capital itself 
seems to proclaim this fact aloud. For that it was really 
4 capital may be seen from the plates in Mr. Vincent 
Smith's work on Mathura*: but the manner in which it 
fitted into the building of which it formed a part, and the 
Persian character of that edifice, can be properly estimated 
enly by a comparison with the originals in the tomb of 
Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam and other buildings of the 
Achwmenids.* 








* For « discussion of the matter see Dr, Fleet's articles in this J ournal, 19M, 
Pp- 703 sqq.; 1005, pp. 643 sag. ‘ 

* Professor Hapson, Jndian Coina, p. 8, § 29, 

* For ref. see Profeceor Rupson, loc, cit. 

' Archeological Surrey of India, New Imperial Series, vol. xx, pla. xliti-1. 

* See firuree, pp. 45, 49, 68, 124, 194, of Jmveriptions Paleo - Fersice 
idannsloae by Dr, Caicana Koseowicg (St. Pet org, 1672). 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue Rock Dwe.ines at Hexen. 


A short time ago I wrote a brief letter asking for any 
information concerning some rock dwellings at Reneh, in 
the Elburz Mountains, and now, since after the insertion of 
my letter in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal no further 
light has been shed upon the subject, I venture to give 
a more detailed description. 

The rock dwellings are near Reneh, perhaps a mile away 
down the Barferush road, just opposite the place where the 
track to Dehat ascends the opposite side of the ravine. The 
cliff in which they occur faces south, up the ravine, and its 
rather soft conglomerate face has been hollowed into. more 
than fifty rooms of various shapes and kinds, the form of 
the chambers being rectangular, and that of the openings 
generally square or oblong. 

From the path which descends opposite them they are 
seen to excellent advantage, and in a proper light—midday 
would be best—an excellent photograph could be obtained. 
Unfortunately I came to the dwellings in the early morning, 
and being unable to wait was forced to take my photographs 
under uniavourable conditions. 

To a height of perhaps 60 feet, and for a space of about 
50 yards, the cliff has been literally honeycombed with these 
holes, the entrance to all but the lowest being practically 
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impossible without a rope or ladder. On the morning 
I ¢ame across them, after the mules had gone on, I crossed 
a stony moraine to the north-western end of the series of 
dwellings, where, indeed, they are not so accessible as further 
to the south-east, but I wished if possible to climb to some 
of the less easily entered chambers, as obviously those most 
easy of access would have been entered and possibly lived 
in by Persians. 

The entrance to the first I attempted, I gained after 
a moderate scramble, it being about 10 feet from the ground 
with an almost precipitous ascent. I found the remains, 
apparently, of a double doorway, two sets of door posts 
a couple of feet apart, as in the ‘ Fire-temple’ at Naksh-1- 
Rustam, and, inside, a plain oblong room about 7 feet 
high, 15 feet long, and 8 wide, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The marks of the chisel were plainly visible on 
the walls: there were rude niches m places, but no traces 
of an inscription anywhere. The Hoor was covered to the 
depth of about 6 inches with filth, and in the centre was 
an irregular hole leading to a sort of cellar which I could 
notenter. At the top of the before-mentioned moraine there 
was a room on the ground-level in an angle of the cliff, and, 
entering, I found a perfectly bare apartment leading by 
step into another higher room. Here there was a plain 
floor with, unlike the first room, no hole leading to a lower 
cellar. In neither of these two last rooms was there any- 
thing of interest, and, leaving them, I made an effort to 
reach another doorway about 15 feet up the cliff, a little 
to the south-east of the angle, I succeeded without much 
difficulty, only to find a similar room to the firat I entered, 
and then tried the next entrance to the north-west, which 
gave promise of leadmg to a suite of rooms, but which 
appeared very inaccessible, and was about 20 feet up the rock. 

After several unsuccessful and painful failures to scale 
the cliff directly from beneath, I endeavoured to scramble 
across the face of the rock from the previous entrance, and 
after being nearly precipitated to the bottom more than 
once, | managed to gain the opening, and was rewarded 
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by finding myself in a sort of passage. It was only a few 
feet in length, and about four im width, with its floor 
shelving steeply upwards owing to an accumulation of 
débris. From the inner or upper end rose a sort of shaft, 
say 15 feet in height and + feet square, there being 
a ‘landing’ 7 feet up with on one side a passage now 
open to the air, but once, evidently, entirely walled round 
by the rock, and on the adjacent or inmost side the entrance 
to a room. 

The means of ascending the shaft were obvious, for in 
the wall, at convenient intervals on the adjacent sides 
leading to the passage and the room, were niches, now worn 
very smooth. I had to use both sets of niches to get up, and 
when on the landing had some difficulty in getting across the 
passage to the rooms beyond, as the outer wall and part of the 
flooring were gone. 

Once across, I saw there were two lower rooms and one 
upper, leading one out of the other, the upper being nearest 
the passage. I went first to the upper room, 4 plain 
empty chamber like the former ones, save that the filth 
on the floor, untouched for ages, had formed im places a 
hard crust. Then I passed on to the lower ones, having 
to creep. Creeping in, I saw, by the light entering through 
a window on my left, what was evidently an ancient refuse 
heap, I sat down and inspected it, Bones in plenty—large 
ones—and fragments of pottery, etc., all piled up together 
with other refuse. 

The pottery was of various shapes and thicknesses, some 
coarse pieces of what had been evidently bowls with a rough 
zigzag pattern round them, some thin pieces of jugs, and 
one fragment with the handle complete. 

I fancy that both the remaining portions of this and the 
various parts of other vessels could be found and pieced 
together. I had not the time, nor could I carry anything 
away with me, so I left all as I found it. The only 
remarkable thing in the inmost room was a large pit about 
9 feet square and 64 deep, with nothing in it, not quite in 
the centre of the floor. ‘There was a smaller and shallower 
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one in the room above, and also one in the ‘rubbish-room.” 
Returning by an oblique jump across the shaft, I gained 
the isolated room on the other side, which, bat for its 
alightly different shape, needa no comment. A difficult 
jump back, and a scramble down, brought my investigations 
to a close, as I had to hurry on after my mules, already 
far ahead. 

I much regretted haying to make only so cursory an 
examination of these dwellings, which would possibly repay 
closer investigation, especially if the upper and at present 
inaccessible suites of rooms were reached by a ladder or rope. 
I am entirely ignorant of their history, and I could find 
out nothing from the natives of the district except that they 
were “very old.” As my appeal for any other available 
information in a former number of the Journal was un- 
successful, I am giving this short account of my experiences 
in the hope that it may prove of interest, and elicit opinions 
as to the age and history of these rock dwellings. 


E, Crawsnay- WILLIAMS. 
Hallo *th’ Hill, Adlington, Chorley. 


Mo-ia-P'o, B B®. 


To Mr. V, A. Smith's argument against the identification 
of Hiuen-Tsang’s Mo-la-p'o with Milava, stated in his 
Early History of India (pp. 279-80) and expanded in his 
paper in the 4eitseh. d. Deut. Morgen!, Ceselisehaft (Bd, iii, 

Ss. 787-96), I had drafted a reply. But my attention has 
just been directed to a review in the Journal des Savants 
(October, 1905, pp. 434-548) by M. Sylvain Lévi, in which 
the question is discussed in a way that leaves not much 
more to be said, 

The general regularity with which the same Chinese 
characters are employed to transcribe Sanskrit akeharas, 
renders it next to impossible to transliterate the three 
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symbols for Mo-/a-p'o into any form materially different 
from Malava. And we know of no district in Gujarat 
proper that ever bore a name at all resembling this. As 
M, Lévi remarks, “it is absolutely impossible to place 
Mo-la-p’o, as Mr. Vincent Smith does, in the isthmus to the 
peninsula of Kattinwar, between Cambay and the Rann of 
Kachh.” 

From the Chinese texts, M. Lévi supplies us further with 
some important corrections of the translations that have 
perplexed editors. Thus, Julien (ii, 160), with a defective 
text, was led into a mistake, the correct version being: 
“En partant de ce royaume [de Malava] au Sud-Ouest, on 
entre dans la mer. [1 [Hiuen-Tsang] marcha au Nord- 
Ouest deux mille quatre a cing cents li, et parvint au royaume 
de O-tch’a-li.” And at the close of the next paragraph 
the reading should be, as in the Live: “On leaving the 
kingdom of Mo-la-p'o, by ‘Aree days march to the north-west, 
he arrived at the kingdom of K’ie-ch’s.” 

Julien doubted the identification of this last with Kachh, 
as the Chinese characters (22 PE) transcribe into Kheta, 
and General Cunningham proposed Khéeda (odie Kaira) ; 
but Mr. Beal did not accept this. M. Léyi agrees with 
Cunningham and the proper transcription. Thus, in Hiuen- 
~Tsang’s time, Kheda and Anandspura were both included 
in Malava, which then “extended to the sea on the south- 
west.’ But a century before, and again in 765, these 
provinees belonged to Valabhi. And, till the time of 
Akbar, we know that Gujarat and Malwa were constantly 
encrouching on one another; and at this day Western 
Malwa still marches for 150 miles along the eastern borders 
of Gujarat. 

For the Mahi river, Julien’s text seems to have given 
Mo-iio (#& 3) (ii, 515), but M. Lévi informs us that the 
correct reading is Mo-hi, and that “the capital was situated 
to the south-east of the river "—whether in its upper or 
lower course is not indicated. 

A very important correction is that on Julien, u, 163 
(Beal, ii, 267), where we should read: “ At present the king 
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(of Valabhi) is a Kshatriya by birth; Ae é the son of the 
brother of the former Siliditya, king of Malava, and son-in- 
law of the son of the present Siliditya, king of Kanya- 
kubja: his name is Dhruvabhata.” Siladitya-Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi, then, was Hiuen-Tsang's “Siladitya of Malava,” 
and M. Lévi does not trouble “to collect all the data that 
aie us to follow the destinies of Malava, conquered by 
iliditya, who annexed it to Valabhi, invaded by Harsha, 
and lost by Dhruvasena I], who retreated to Bharoch.” 

These details may be weleome to readers who may not 
see the Journal des Savante. 

Mr. Smith tells us in his History (p. 280, n.), and repeats 
it in the 4.0004. (p. 788, n.), that Max Miiller “was led 
astray by Mr. Beal’s blunder” respecting Siladitya of 
Malwa. But, on behalf of the dead, it may be pointed out 
that Max Miller's India was published more than a year 
‘efore the late Mr. Beal's translation was printed in 1584; 
and so the latter could not have misled the professor, 
whether he blundered or not. | 


Jas. Burarss, 
Edinburgh. 
Nor. 4h, 1905. 


SuseuTa on Mosaurrors. 


His Excellency Sir Henry A. Blake, Governor of Ceylon, 
having most kindly favoured me with a copy of his paper on 
“Ancient Theories of Causation’ of Fever by Mosquitoes,”’! 
I have once more examined all the principal medical Sanskrit 
texts likely to throw light on this point, The two texte of 
Suéruta on which the five distinouished Ceylon scholars 
referred to by Sir Henry Blake have rested their opinion 
that the medical writers of ancient India were acquainted 
with the connection existing between malaria and mosquitoes, 


i all i. 3 ] ; i 
ao before the Ceylon Branch of the BM. Associntion, on the Loth Apmil, 
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a strong man, anger, or sleeping in the daytime, by 
improper application of medicines, by external injuries 
caused by a weapon or other instrument, by some disease, by 
fatigue or exhaustion, by indigestion, by poison, ete. Poison 
(eigam) is the only term in this list which could be supposed 
to have any reference to mosquito-bites; but the symptoms 
attributed to the fever caused by poison, such ag diarrlma, 
prove that vegetable poison must be meant, and this is 
expressly stated in a Sanskrit Commentary, Sudruta does 
not refer to mosquito-bites anywhere else than in the book 
on Poisons (Aa/pastidnam), where he notices them very 
briefly, together with the stings of other insects. Poisonous 
spiders, e.g., are far more copiously discussed by Suéruta 
than mosquitoes, and he attributes to them the causation of 
dangerous diseases, as well as of fever and other complications, 
Suéruta’s general notions of the nature of poisonous sub- 
stances, including the nails and teeth of cata, dogs, monkeys, 
alligators, ete., are very crude, and his statements regarding 
animal poison in particular seem to be based, in a great 
measure, on an observation of the effects of snake-bites. 
Thus he supposes insects (Ai/a) and scorpions to be generated 
in the putrid carcases, excrements, and eggs of snakes; and 
he places the bites of dangerous animals of this kind on a par 
with snake-hites as to their consequences and as to their 
medical treatment. It does not seem advisable, therefore, 
to compare Susruta's remark on the fatal nature of the bites 
of a certain Maéaka ovcurring in mountainous regions with 
modern theories of the origin of malaria, especially as 
Masaka is a very wide term, which may include any fly 
or insect that bites, besides ordinary mosquitoes, as in 
a well-known text of the Code of Manu (I, 40) on the 
creation of ‘all stinging and biting insects’ (sarram ca 

jamasakam). The other Sanskrit authorities agree with 
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J. Jony. 
Wurzburg. 
November 21a/, 1905. 





Maninnarata (Adiparva, ch. 94). 


There are references‘of the Kuru-Panchala war in the 
later Vedic and Sutra literature. But that the Pandu story 
of the Mahabharata Samhita, which gives the account of the 
two rival families of the Kauravas, could not in any way be 
called Kuru-Panchala story, is beyond all doubt. 

‘As there is also mention in the later Vedio literature of 
the names of Dhritarastra, Parikshit, and Janamejaya, it 18 
still supposed by some that the Pandu story, if not the same 
or a part of the Kuru-Pinchala story, may be of equal 
antiquity. But I think it can be with some certainty shown 
from the Mahabharata itself that there was an old legend 
of a war between the Kurus and the Panchalas which had 
no relation whatever with the Pandu story. 

[ refer the readers to the 94th chapter of the Adiparva, 
giving the history of the Puruvamsa from the remotest 
antiquity. It has been distinctly stated (slokas 34 to 50) 
that Raja Sombarana (who was a Bharata), being defeated 
by the Panchalas, had to live with his whole family in the 
mountainous regions of the Panjab for a long time. This 
Sambarana is said to be the father of Raja Kuru. With 
the help of the Rishi Vasistha, the Raja got back the lost 
kingdom, and could make all other Rajas (Panchalas not 
excepted) pay tribute to him. Kuru, son of Sambarana, 
founded Kurujangala, famous since then as Kurukshetra. 

We get also Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra as 
some subsequent Rajas in the same family (slokas 51-56), who 
are far removed from the Rajas of the same name mentioned 
in the Pandu story. Santanu himself is a successor of 
theirs; and this Santanu has been made in the Mahabharata 
Samhita, the grandfather of the later Dhritarastra and 
Pandu. Thus we cau easily explain how the names 
Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra could be mentioned 
in very old literature, even though no Pandu story existed. 

I suspect that Dhritarastra and Pandu of the Mahabharata 
were affiliated to the old renowned family for conferring 
dignity upon the heroes of the new story, and that the 

ti.ag 1906, 15 


were also quoted in my previous communication to thia 
Journal (July, 1905), which was written about the same 
time as Sir H. Blake’s paper. Now it is quite true that the 
two texts, the only ones in Suéruta which bear on the point, 
may convey the impression that he was actually aware of the 
fatal consequences attending the bites of certain mosquitoes, 
of the kind called Parvatiya (mountamous), which are, he 
says, a5 dangerous a8 ‘life-taking’ or destructive insects. 
The ‘life-taking’ insects, according to Susruta, are of twelve 
kinds, Tufginasa, ete. (not identified), and they cause the 
person bitten to undergo the same (seven consecutive stages 
of) symptoms as in the case of snake-bites, as well as the 
painful sensations (of pricking pain, heat, itching, and so on, 
Comm.) and dangerous diseases, the bite, as if burnt with 
caustic or fire, being red, yellow, white, or brown. The 
further symptoms which are mentioned in the following 
verses, such as fever, pain in the limbs, ete., are, however, 
common to all the four principal kinds of insect bites; they 
are not meant to be specially characteristic of the bites of 
‘ life-taking’ insecta.! Nor is the fever (jrara), of which 
Suéruta speaks in this place, likely to be true malarial fever. 
The term rather denotes the wound-fever, which is constantly 
mentioned by Sugruta as arising from the bites of insects, 
such as Vigvambharas and Kandimakas (Kalpasth. viii, 15), 
of various poisonous spiders (viii, 51-54), of scorpions 
(viii, 35), of certain serpents (iv, 24), of rats or mice 
(vi, 1, 16), or from the wound caused by a poisoned 
arrow (v, 24). 

If the chief causes of malarial fever are “impure air and 
water and the existence of mosquitoes, according to ancient 
authorities on Ayurvedic medicine,” we should be led to 
expect some statements to that effect in Susruta'’s chapter on 
fever, the king of diseases (regdnikarat), where he goes very 
thoroughly into the causes of fever, such as derangement of 
the humours by some disturbing cause, 38 fighting with 


i ‘This does not come out in the English trunlation proposed by the tive 
Sanskrit scholars. I appears from the Sanskrit Commentary of Dallana, 
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author of the Mahabharata Samhita grafted his new story 
upon the Old Kuro Panchala or Bharati Katha. There are 
vassages in the Mahabharata whicli show that facts which 
with propriety could only be mentioned in connection with 
the Kurus of old, have been with great inconsistency stated 
with reference to the modern Pandavas. The Dhartarastras 
and Pandavas were contending for supremacy over countries 
near about the Jamuna and the Ganga; and they had no 
manner of right over the portion of the Panjab which 1s 
watered by the Five Rivers, and had other kings for rulers. 
Yet, very curiously enough, it was agreed that the Dharta- 
ristras would lose the kingdom of “ Panchanadyah” if the 
Pandavas could not be traced by them during the stay of 
the Pandavas for twelve years in the forests (Vana Parva, 
34th chapter, 11th sloka). The passage looks like a quotation 
in the mouth of Yudhisthira, and can be suspected to be the 
remnant of a portion of the old Kuru-Panchala story. 

I need not multiply examples here, since I wanted in this 
paper merely to show that the legend about a war between 
the Kurus and Panchalas existed in olden days, and that 
legend had nothing to do with the Pandu story of the 
Mahabharata, 


B. C. Mazuwpan. 
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Hesrew Humovr, axp orner Essays. By J. Cnorznen, 
Ph.D. (London: Luzac & Co., 1905.) 


Dr, Chotzner publishes under the title of Hebrew Humour 
a collection of essays read before various literary Societies, 
and some of which have appeared in various periodicals. 

The book consists of sixteen essays, and we are introduced. 
to some of the most appreciated Hebrew poets of the Middle 
Ages: very few of these had hitherto been introduced to 
the English reading public. It is a great merit of 
Dr. Chotaner’s volume that he not only gives life sketches of 
men like Bedaresi, of Emanuel of Rome, the reputed friend 
of Dante, and a close imitator of his immortal poem in his 
own Mehhaberot, or Kalonymos, a thirteenth century satirist, 
or of ibn Hisdai, the Hebrew translator of the famous 
legend of Barlaam and Josafat, but he also, in a felicitous 
manner, translates some of their poems, and thus makes 
it possible for the otherwise uninitiated reader to get 
a glimpse of a rich and varied literature which flourished 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It must be noted that each one of these authors handled 
the language of the Bible m a manner unsurpassed, and 
it requires a profound knowledge of the Bible fully to 
appreciate the poetical power of their compositions. 

Dr. Chotzner has also given us biographies of some 
noted modern Hebrew scholars, and one essay is devoted 
to show the influence of Hebrew literature on Heine, the 
great German poet. 

A good index completes this collection, which oan be 
warmly recommended to all lovers of medieval poetry. 


M. G. 
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Anour Hzesrew Maxvscrtets. By E. N. Apuzr. 
(London: Henry Frowde, 1905.) 


Mr, E. N. Adler, an indefatigable traveller in the East, 
has lost no opportunity in his journeys to enquire after and 
to acquire literary treasures, and he has thus amassed 
a unigue collection, undoubtedly the largest in a private 
position of Hebrew manuscripts and incunabula. He has 
almost rediscovered a rich Hebrew Persian literature, i.e- 
Persian poetry and Persian prose translations of the Bible, 
commentaries and other literary compositions in the Persian 
language, but written with Hebrew characters. 

A few stray specimens of that hterature were known from 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, and from the old 
translation of the Pentateuch by Tawuz. But no one had 
dreamed of so large a store of literary productions in Persia. 
He also acquired fragments from the Genizah, and among 
them he was lucky enough to find some missing chapters 
of the Hebrew version of the Ecclesiastics of Ben-Sira; this 
he has published with facsimiles im the Jewish Quarterly 
Review; ond he has often discoursed pleasantly and in- 
structively on his travels, on his finds of old books and 
manuscripts, and on the romance that surrounds them. 

Most of these articles and papers appeared in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review; but instead of becoming lost, scattered 
as they were among various periodicals, they have now 
been united into a handsome volume full of instruction 
from beginning to end, and enriched, moreover, by a few 
more facsimiles and by suggestive remarks of Professor 
Bacher. A copious and carefully compiled index still more 
enhances the value of this book. 

M. G. 


Partet Greoo-Ecizn. By D. Companetrt « G. Viren... 
Vol. I. (Milano; Ulrico Hoepli, 1905.) 


The Academia dei Lincei, at the request of its president, 
Professor Villani, hus sanctioned a separate publication of 





Greek-Egyptian papyri collected from Egypt and scattered 
now in various libraries in Italy, as a supplement to their 
Monumenti Antichi, entrusting the care of this publication 
to Professors Comparetti and Vitelli. 

The first fascicle has now appeared, containing thirty-five | 
Greek papyri from Florence, transcribed and commented 
upon by the learned editor, and accompanied by a number 
oft facsimiles admirably executed. The contents of the 
papyri are very varied; they are mostly of a legal and 
domestic character, and the editors as well as the Academia 
are heartily to be congratulated on this publication, which 
will throw light also on the early Christian and Byzantine 
period in Egypt. 

M. G. 


AporntnanistiscHt ScHmiFTEN Srriscu. Edited by Dr. Joh. 
Fiewaixe and Hr. H. Lisrawaxs. Abhandlungen 
der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Géttingen, Philologisch - Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 
1904.) 


This is a particularly careful and thorough piece of 
editnmg. Hn. Flemming and Lietzmann have not been 
content with bringing together hitherto published treatises 
and allowing due honour to those wha have already edited 
them, but they have carefully collated these with photographs 
of any portious of the same quoted in other Brit, Mus. and 
Vatican MSS., and have been able to add some hitherto 
unpublished texts from the former collection; the whole 
number now being printed in a most convenient form, with 
the Greek on the same page as the Syriac. Further, 
avery full list of Greek words with their Syriac equivalents 
oceupies 19 pages at the end of the pamphlet, and facilitates 
to the utmost references to and study of important passages. 
We must add that the Syriac is remarkably free from 
typographical errors. 

Although the title of this pampblet is non-committal, yet 
in the introduction old ascriptions as to the authorship of 
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the various pieces are continued, probably for convenience of 
reference, and only passing allusion is made to Caspari's 
learned and convincing researches, resulting in the attribution 
of most of these writings to Apollinaris the Younger. 
Hr. Lietzmann, however, refers his readers for discussions of 
questions of authorship and of textual criticism to an earlier 
volume of these transactions which we have not seen. 





CristTiica-PaarsTiniscue FRaGMente avs per OMAJJADEN- 
Moscuee zu Damaskus. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Frrepricn Scuunruess, Abhandlungen der Konig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 1905.) 


The long-hoarded MSS. of the Omayyad Mosque at 
Damascus were at Jast—in 1900—brought out of their 
seclusion by the efforts, exerted through the channels of 
diplomacy, of Baron Dr. von Soden, his success being 
doubtless due in great part to the favour with which the 
German Emperor, alone of the Christian Powers, is regurded 
by the Sultan. The state in which these anxiously hoped,for 
treasures were found is vividly described by Dr, Bruno 
Violet, who, owing to the want of such facilities as are usual 
in civilised lands, had to spend many weary months in 
hunting through the dirty tattered MSS,, which were stuffed 
by ignorant labourers into sacks and lumped down before 
him for his selection. For the Kubbet-el-Chazne, Treasure 
Cupola, of the Mosque is dark and only accessible by a ladder, 
and the jealous care with which it has been guarded (from 
the researches of scholars) is merely due to the superstition 
of ignorance. On Dr. Violet’s return to Germany he handed 
over his finds, chiefly palimpsests, and further obscured by 
dirt and neglect, to Dr, Schulthess for decipherment; partly 
from stress of other work, chiefly from his confidence in 
Dr. Schulthess’s experience in Palestinian Syriac. Hoth 
Dr. Violet's and Dr. Schulthess’s descriptions of the state of 
these fragments make us wonder at the patient industry, 
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practised eye, and keen insight which have deduced so much 
from them, With regard to the Biblical portions, of course 
comparison with other texts is of avail, as also in the case of 
hymns whers identification with Greek originals has proved 
possible; Dr, Schulthess hopes that these learned researches 
may be carried further by other scholars. He judges from 
the script that most of the fragments are of the ninth century 
or somewhat earlier, They comprise seattered passages of 
the Old and New Testaments, those from St. John’s Gospel, 
Homans, Philippians, and Hebrews being the most con- 
tinuous; some leaves from Apocryphal Gospels and Acts 
of Saints, and three longish hymns in fair preservation. 
Except in the case of the Biblical fragments the Greek, 
where known, is given, and elsewhere a German trans- 


lation; and careful notes have been added throughout. 


Jd. P. Mareoniovura. 


Bunear in 1756-57. A selection of papers dealing with 
Bengal during the reign (?) of Siraj-Uddaula, Edited 
by 5. ©. Hitt. 3 vols., 8vo. Indian Records Series, 
(John Murray, 1905.) 


This is a work of much research, and which does great 
credit to the industry and ability of Mr. Hill. He is already 
favourably known by his life of Claude Martin and his 
account of three French officers in Bengal, and this book 
is a further instance of his talent for investigation. In 
preparing it he has examined the records in Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and The Hague, and he has also perused the 
Clive papers in the possession of the Earl of Powis and 
the contemporary magazines and newspapers of Europe, 
ete., etc. He acknowledges that the idea of including 
extracts from newspapers, etc., was suggested to him by 
the discovery by that veteran antiquarian, Mr. T. R. Munro, 
of some lists of the victims of the Black Hole in the Scots 
Magazine. 

The work is an account of the revolution whereby Bengal 
was transferred from the Muhammedans to the English in 
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1767. The period covered by it is about thirteen months, 
namely, from the beginning of June, 1756, when Cossim- 
bazaar surrendered to Siraj-Uddaula, to 25rd June, 1757, 
the date of the victory of Plassey. These months were 
epoch-making, and so the space allotted to them 1s not 
excessive, Mr. Hill’s historical introduction occupies little 
more than two hundred pages, and the rest of the three 
big octavoes is taken up with copies of letters and minutes, 
and extracts from contemporary narratives. Many of them 
appear for the first time, and others, such os Holwell’s 
account of the Black Hole tragedy, well deserve reprinting. 

Tt must be confessed that much of the three volumes is 
melancholy reading. They form a record abounding in 
Instances of cowardice, incapacity, and duplicity, In the 
first volume there is little that is cheerful rending. The 
second and third are better, for in them we have the account 
of the recovery of Caleutta and of the taking of Chander- 
nagore. After wading through that Slough of Despond— 
the dreary detail of disaster and incompetence—it is pleasant 
to meet with the account of the squadron which sailed from 
Madras and ascended the Hooghly. The log-books of the 
men-oi-war, the description of Admiral Watson's making 
himeelf a better target for the French gunner, of his brother- 
admiral, Pocock, rowing up in his barge from Hidjelee 
to share in the fun, and arriving in time to get wounded, 
and the pathetic story of Captain Speke and his son Billy— 
best told in the pleasant pages of Dr. Ives—come upon one 
like a whiff of sea-nir from the Sandhends, such as Zephaniah 
Holwell must have rejoiced in when he sat down in the 
“Syren” sloop in February, 1757, to describe the horrors of 
the previous June, 

There is something humorous as well as sad in finding 
that it was the pean of a woman—the redoubtable Begam 
Jdohnson—in Cossimbaz Fort, that was the proximate 
cause of its Pa end of the Black Hole and other 
disasters, She was the Eve who tempted her foolish Adam 
to interview the Nawab, and so made him and his countrymen 
lose Bengal, that “Paradise of Countries.” Mrs. Johnson 
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was at this time the wife of Watts, the chief of the Coasim- 
bazaar Factory. He was her third husband, and she 
afterwards accompanied him to England. She must have 
been as vigorous as the Wife of Bath, for she outlived 
three husbands and got rid of her fourth by pensioning 
him off and deporting him to Europe, dying herself in 
Calcutta in 1812, at the age of 87, and being honoured 
by a publie funeral, attended by the Governor-General in 
his coach and six! One would have thought that so 
masterful a dame would rather have animated her husband 
to resistance than have implored him to surrender. But 
perhaps her anxiety for her children, born and unborn, 
depressed her spirit on this occasion, At any rate, her 
husband must share the blame with her, for in his tenderness 
for her he forsook his duty to his country. Watts’ surrender 
was another instance of the fatal habit of trusting to 
Orientals, of which Indian history gives us so many examples. 
It was similar in its folly and disastrous results to the 
surrenders at Manjhi, Cawnpore, and Munipore. One is 
inclined to wonder how the actors in such scenes forgot 
thrir classical education, and did not remember the Anabasia 
and the story of the surrender of the Greek generals to the 
Persians. The only redeeming feature in the sordid story 
of Cossimbazaar is the conduct of Elliott, the officer im 
command of the fort, who blew out his brains while 
smarting under the disgrace of hia chief's behaviour. 
Perhaps things would have happened very differently if 
Warren Hastings had been in the fort. He was but a young 
man then, and in an inferior position, but it is not likely 
that he would have capitulated. He was attached to the 
Cossimbazaar Factory at the time, but he was absent at 
‘one of the out-factories or awrangs and did not know what 
was going on. Holwell, in writing on the subject to the 
Court of Directors, used strong language, but not, I think, 
‘more than was justifiable. He said :— 

“The reasons which swayed Mr. Watts to quit his government 
at such a juncture os that, und trust himself in the hands of the 
Suba (on whose character or principles no reasonable faith could 
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be had} without any proper security, hostage, or safeguard for his 
person; or those which urged Mr. Collet te follow his example, 
when he knew his chief was made a prisoner, and that consequently 
the trust, command, and government of the factory, fort, and 
garrison devolved upon himself; or why this your Settlement was 
thus given up without a single atroke being struck for it, I om 
totally « stranger to, and can only hope for their sakes ond the 
honour of their country, they have, or will justify their conduct 
to you in those particulars, 1 will not subscribe to the opinion 
of our five Captains,’ as already recited, and say their force was 
sufficient to resist and defend the place for any long time against 
the Suba’s army; but had it been defended at all, he could not 
huve attacked and taken it without the loss of time and many of 
his people, and probably some of his principal officers . . . 
A defeuce of only twenty-four hours would, in ite consequences, 
have retarded in all probability bis march to Caleutta for many 
days . . . A detention of his army before Cossimbazasr 
for two or three days would have brought on dirty, rainy weather 
in his murch towards us, and incommoded him greatly, us well in 
the passage of his troops and cannon as in the attack of our 
Settlement; whereas, by the easy possession he acquired of Cossim- 
bazaar, he was enabled to march against us without loss of time 
or obstruction from the weather, which afforded not a drop of rain 
during his march and attack of Caleutta; but on the 2lat, at night, 
whilst I wns prisoner in the camp, it rained heavily, and dirty 
weather succeeded for many days after, during which his musketry, 
being all mutchlocks, would hove been rendered in a manner 
useless.” (Letter, vol. ii, pp. 12 and 18.) 


Holwell might have added to this that the surrender of 
Cossimbazaar at once put Siraj-Uddaula in possession of guns 
and ammunition which, as Mr, Hills says (i, p. lxii), he needed 
for the attack of Culcutta, his own being worthless, The 
explanation or apology which Holwell hoped for was given 
by Watts and Collet in a letter to the Council at Madras 
dated 2nd July, 1756 (i, 45), but in it they almost gave 


* Watts admits (iii, 324) that the five captains made this repo though be 
ars amar wire prestiy mistaken. Captain Grant, who wis at Cossimbazanr 
™ Oetober, 1755, says (i, 74) thut the were in ; good order, and 
there were - eight Coborn mortars 4 as mebes, with a a wf seals por 
holes. Apparently also there were forty guns of 9 and 6 and o salut 
Cattery of twenty-four guns of irom 2 ray fhm ——— 
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away their case, for they said (id, p. 47), “We might 
possibly have held out three or four days.” Afterwards 
Watts submitted a separate explanation to the Court of 
Directors, dated 30th January, 1757 (iii, 331), in which he 
endeavoured to traverse Holwell’s allegations. But it is 
a very poor performance, and shows that Watts was either 
disingenuous or stupid, or both, He wrote:— 

“Mr, Holwell endeavours to arraign my conduct by artfully 
endeavouring to prove that one duy’s defence of Cossimbazaar 
might have saved Caleutta, and in order to do this he calls the 
heavens to his assistance and makes it rainy, dirty weather for 
several days after the taking of the place; to this [ answer, 
and appeal to every inhabitant of Calcutta for the truth of what 
I assert, that except one shower on the second night after the 
place wus taken, it was in general clear and dry weather for many 
days, 1 think to the beginning of July.” 


But if Watts had been honest or had read Holwell’s 
letter with due attention, he would have seen that Holwell 
says nothing about there being any rain shortly after the 
surrender, On the contrary, he says that there was not 
a drop of rain during Siraj- Uddaula’s march to Caleutta 
or during his attack on the place. Holwell’s point is that 
if Siraj - Uddaula had been detained for three or four days 
before Cossimbazaar (three or four days, of course, being 
a loose expression which might cover a week) he could not 
have marched till the 9th or 1(th June, instead of, as he 
did, on the 5th. Consequently he would not have arrived 
at Calcutta on the 16th or have taken the fort on the 20th. 
At the earliest he would have arrived there by the 20th 
or 21st, und so would have come in for the bad weather 
which set in on the night of the 2let. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Mr. Hills disposes of Holwell’s remarks in 
a rather cavalier fashion when he calls his assertion “one 
of those hypothetical arguments which does not admit of 
answer, and is hardly worth discussion” (i, p. 1x1). 

I have not space to dwell upon other points in Mr. Hill's 
excellent Introduction and notes. I would only observe 
that in one or two places he seems to have been misled by 
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a too exclusive reliance on European authorities. For 
instance, it is surely misleading to describe Murshid Quli 
as a conrerf to Muhammedanism. Was he not, though by 
birth a Hindu, bought by a Muhammedan while in his 
mfancy and brought up asa Musulman?! Then, again, we 
are told by him that Clive recommended Omichand to visit 
a sacred shrine in Maldah. Omichand, whose real name is 
said to have been Amir Chand, was apparently an up-country 
man and a Sikh or a Jain, and I am not aware of there being, 
any sacred Hindu shrine at Maldah. Perhaps Maldah is 
i mistake for Malwa, and the place he was recommended 
to visit was Ujjain. Finally, if Mr. Hill had referred to the 
Riydzu-s-salatin, of which the Asiatic Society has published 
a translation, he would not have written (i, p. cevi) that Siraj- 
Uddaula was arrested close to Rajmohal. In fact, the faquir 
who betrayed him lived on the other side of the Ganges, 
and it was there that he was arrested. Siraj-Uddaula knew 
too well that Mir Jaffar's brother was Governor of Rajmahal 
to trast himself on that side of the river, 
H. Bevermer, 

Nore.—I may note here that there is an appropriateness 
im Mr, Hill's having been selected as the author to deal 
with a period when the district of Murshidabad was so much 
In evidence, for his honoured futher was a missionary there 
for many years, and there is a tablet to his memory in the 
Berhampore School. A word of praise should be given to 
the very interesting plans and portraits which adorn the 
volumes, 


Catcurra, Past anp Present. By Katoieen Biecuysxpen, 
(Thacker & Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C., and Calcutta, 1905.) 


This is a pleasant and interesting book, and is a worthy 
addition to the writings of Padre Long, Busteed, and Wilson, 
Miss Blechynden is a lady who is well known for the interest 


1 Tt is also incorrect to say that he destroved all the Hindu temples within 
four miles of Murehidabad. There is a famous temple nearer ¢ rt 
Which dutes from before his time. | z the city than thas 
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she takes in Caleutta and Alipore, and she has been able to 
give some new information from old family diaries. One 
charm of the book is the evident love that the authoress has 
for the Queen of the Ganges. Calcutta is too often regarded 
by the English as a place of exile and as barren of delight, 
and is sometimes spoken of by them as Smelfungus spoke of 
Rome. Miss Blechynden, however, speaks of it with the 
affection of a veritable Ditcher. And in truth Calcutta has 
many charms. Its Maidan is delightful, and its riverside 
has not lost all its beauty, in spite of the disappearance 
of the “winged chariots of sailors’’ and the presence of 
a railway-line. One charm of Calcutta to the pedestrian 
is that, thanks to its lofty houses, it is possible to walk in the 
streets at the hottest time of the day, a thing which one can 
rarely do in the Mofussil. Jahangir’s famous avenue from 
Agra to Lahore was often spoken of by seventeenth century 
travellers, but I am afraid it is now, and always has been, 
something of a myth. Guidebooks to Italy used to tell of 
the picturesqueness and variety of the fish-market in Venice, 
but in truth that in Caleutta beats 1t hollow for strange 
forms, while the fragrance of the fruit and flower departments 
of the same market exceeds that of the covered walk in 
Covent Garden. 

The first chapter of the book contains an account of the 
Charnock Mausoleum, together with an illustration of it, and 
at p. 22. we have an account of the Hamilton tablet with 
a translation of the Persian inseription. The translation, 
which is similar to that given in Talboys-Wheeler’s book 
and in Dr. Wilson's “ Inscriptions of Bengal,” adds an un- 
necessary hyperbole to the original. In the English, the 
inscription is rendered as saying that Hamilton made his 
name famous in the four quarters of the earth. But the 
original is chahar dang, “four dings,” and this is a common 
expression for Hindustan, in accordance with the old saymg 
quoted by Akbar’s mother to the king of Persia’s sister that 
India was four dings of the world and Persia the other two. 

At p. 50 Miss Blechynden notices Mr. Hyde's discovery 
that the first Mrs. Hastings was married to Captain Buchanan, 
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who perished in the Black Hole, But may not the tradition 
that she was the wife of Captain Dugald Campbell, who fell 
at Budge-Budge, be also true? May she not have married 
Campbell at Fulta? Ladies remarried quickly in those 
days. Witness Mrs. Johnson, who married her second 
husband nine monthe after the death of her firat, and her 
third a twelvemonth after the death of her second. Miss 
Blechynden speaks of Mrs. Buchanan escaping to Fulta with 
her baby-girl. Possibly this is the daughter who died at 
Berhampore, and she only bore Hastings a son. The latter, 
poor boy, went home to England with Colonel Sykes, and 
was received into the house of Jane Austen's father, 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer on Miss 
Blechynden’s pleasant pages. We recommend our readers 
to procure the book for themselves. They will find in it, 
among other things, the thrilling story of the wreck of the 
“ Grosvenor,” and several very pretty illustrations. 


H. Bevertnoaer. 


ParisaMBpHipamacca. Vol. I. Edited by Anwoip C. 
Taytor, M.A. (Pali Text Society, 1905.) 


This—the first half of the first European edition of the 
Patisumbhidimagga—forms with another issue of the Journal 
the Pah Text Society's publications for 1905. The completion 
of the edition in one more volume is being proceeded with, 
und its appearance will leave, of the whole of the great Sutta 
Pitaka, only three volumes yet unedited—Digha Nikaya ITI, 
now in process of making by Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter; the 
Niddesa, long promised by Professor Lanman; and the 
Apadana. The Society is to be congratulated, not only on 
another step towards the completion of its work, but also 
on the reappearance in Pali scholarship of the editor of the 
Katha Vatthu. For ten years closed in upon by professional 
labours, he has yet, without abatement of these, ao prevailed 
—like the moon in the verses quoted in his text, “ abbha 
mutto va candima”—as to accomplish this disinterested and, 
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in one way, most ungrateful labour of love. And the edition 
shows practically no sign of how it has been the thief of 
scanty leisure. The slips of the groping typographer which 
have eluded or resisted correction are astonishingly few, and 
the text is so presented as to help the reader in several 
ways. He needs help, for the work, if simple in argument, 
teems with difficulties of phrase and diction. 

That argument, so far as this first volume takes us, shows 
a Mahavagga of three Discourses. The first expounds 
seventy-three items of knowledge (nana) equated, so to 
speak, in terms of ‘panna.’ The second distinguishes various 
forms of ‘views’ (diffAi)}, adducing some of their conditions 
and characteristics. The third gives a somewhat more 
detailed account than is yielded by other canonical books 
of that regulation of the flow of consciousness in connection 
with regulation of respiration, known as Anapana-sati. 

Into these contents this is not the place to enter at any 
length. But one or two brief comments on points that 
seem to me noteworthy may not be amiss. 

As we read we are often tempted to think that the 
Patisambhidamaggs has strayed from what should be its 
proper collection, the Abhidhamma-pitaka. There is no 
narrative or personal element whatever. Direct address is 
limited to three quoted passages (p. 161) which I have not 
yet been able to identify. The form is catechetical through- 
out, a persistency peculiar to Abhidhamma books, There 
is an interwoven exegetical Atthakatha, as in the Vibhanga, 
and a Matika for the longer discourse, as in the latter work 
and the Dhammasangani. Once more, the book is of a kind 
for advanced students. ‘There is here no milk for babes, no 
talk of puta and naughtiness, heaven and hell for such 
simple bhikshus as are, in the text, called hoi-polloi-good 
fellows, puthyjanakelydnaki—*Vhomme sage moyen,” to 
adapt a French phrase. The questions for the most part 
turn on subtle intricacies of that cultivation in introspective 
analysis to which Buddhist philosophy has ever been 
addicted. This, it is true, might well be expected from 
the title of the book, The Way of Analysis.” But then 
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a book so termed is precisely what might be looked for in 
the Abbidhamma. And as a fact, the so-called Four 
Patisambhidas are treated of more at length in the Abhi- 
dhamma (in the Vibhanga) than anywhere else, including 
even the present volume, where they are only brought in 
incidentally. 

It will, however, be time, when the edition is complete, 
to test the style and diction of the Pali with a view to 
determining the date of the book relative to the rest of the 
Canon. With reference to the interwoven Atthakatha, 
I will only reply so fur to the editor's query, whether 
Buddhaghosa makes use of it, as to point out that he does 
so in commenting on the Cuila-Vedalla-Sutta (Papaiiea- 
Sidani ap. M.1, p, 300), quoting the metaphors illustrating 
forms of soul-heresy given in pp. 143 ff. of the present 
volume." 

To dwell a moment longer on the Atthakatha, it is, like 
its fellows, mainly descriptive and exegetical, explaining (?) 
rather by way of extension than of intension. A curious 
instance is. where the word ‘us,’ in the pathi 
yatha Budidhena desité, provokes the comment :—There are 
ten meanings of yatid (more justly, ten things which yatha 
may here imply), viz., solf-taming, self-quieting, ete., taught 
by the Buddha. One wonders if any mnemonic purpose was 
served by the rattling rhythm: atiadamathaltho yathatiho, 
aifasamatiatiho yathattio, ete. But a more interesting point 
is that, where the commentary becomes etymological, a 
quaint instance occurs such as we have hitherto associated 
with the days of Buddhaghosa:—' Ken’ atthena nivarand ? 
Niyy-ana-carena-tthena nivarana? Whereupon the cate- 
chism digresses on the term niyydaam. In a passage from 
Suidas, attempting to explain the meaning of the festival, 
Diasin?@—Siaguyely . . . Tat doas—I see the same 





1 When writing on the Vedalla Sutta (J-R.A.S., 1894, Pp. 321 £f.) T was not 
awure that the metaphors were not the commentators own. I note too that my 
sues muwittingly misled me by writing jiyd for chdyd, shodow—a confusion 
2 Quoted in Mise J. Harrison's Frofegomena ty the Study of Greek Religion, 
p. 22, 
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i] 
usage observed in the West at a date nearer to that of 
Buddhaghosa. 

Like the Abhidhamma books which it resembles, the 
Patisambhidiamagga contributes practically nothing new to 
positive doctrine. But it contains many interesting side- 
lights on that doctrine. Confining my remaining space to 
the Nanakatha, I may point out, firstly, that of the last six 
bodies of knowledge, reserved for the intellect of a Buddha, 
one is that known os the yamakapdfifire ndnan, or knowledge 
in paired miracle. I believe that the description given on 
pp. 125, 126 is the first yet met with, Another deals with 
that common plane of Buddhism and Christianity, world- 
compassion. The section (pp. 126-41) is an exhaustive 
collection of all the grounds and metaphors for the action of 
Saviours as such, and is termed Knowledge of the Tathagata’s 
attainment of the Great Pity. Its refrain—* so seeing, great 
pity for creatures descends into the Buddhas, the Blessed 
Ones ! ’—has the effect of a litany, or a “ Benedicite, omnia 
opera.” “(On fire are the habitations of the world! so seeing, 
etc, . . . fallen into om evil way . . . without 
shelter . . . withoutrefuge . . . inflated, unsoothed 
+ » « Pierced is the world with many darts, and there is 
none todraw them out but] . . . flung into a cage of 
corruption enwrapped by the gloom of ignorance, and there 
is none can make it see light but T . . . none to put 
out (wibbdapetd) the fires of lust . . . and misery but 
i; I have crossed over, I can make them cross, 
free, I con set iree . . .” Curious in the above is 
the old-world word-play wddhato (inflated) and udidhata 
(drawer-out). 

Of tapdni or ‘ knowledges’ (once I believe good academic 
Scottish) within the reach of the sivaka, those so often named 
in Buddhist books as Purity of Hearing and the Spiritual Eye 
are here shown as evolved by practice; the former through 
extreme discriminative alertness (tifakkavipphdravasena) to 
all physieal sounds; the latter, by so fixing the consciousness 
on light or radiance that, in time, day becomes as night 
and night as day, the vision transcending the immediate 

.1LAB, 1606. LE 
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environment and attaining a purview of the passing and 
pageant of human lives (pp. 112 ff). 

These and the rest of sivaka-knowledge (saving only the 
four Truths and four Patisambhidis) are, as I have said, 
equated with as many kinds of penid, eg. “ Pannd in 
discerning, by way of radiance, the diversity and similarity 
in visual presentations = (copula suppressed) knowledge in 
spiritual vision.” And this formula, with its varying content, 
seems to differentiate panid, as intellectual procedure in 
order to acquire, from fina as the acquired, realized and 
registered product. In the little simile of the well, used of 
himself by Savittha (S. ii, 118), the man reaches the well 
and sees water. So Savittha has reached ‘by right pafiiia’ 
to a wna of what constitutes Nirvana. But there is neither 
pail nor rope. He cannot attain nirvana (though, for that 
matter, its attainment is often described as an uprising of 
nana, S. iv, 8 f.). Now our word, knowledge, answers well 
enough for fdna, which is used for all sorts of having-come-to- 
know :—that ‘ water 1s there,’ or that one is an Arahat. But 
what we still need, in this our language, is an adequate word 
for paniid, Wanted also, out of the relative poverty of our 
intellectual nomenclature, are distinctive terms for ah#innd 
and parinnd (pp. 5-26). If we conclude, after comparing 
these pages with the use of the terms in the Satyutta 
Nikaya, that aifiiid refera to intellectual acts of intuition, 
without conscious steps of reasoning, and parinad to discursive 
reasoning and judgment (firam), in other passages we seem 
to see merely equivalents used much like the pairs and 
triplets in lawyers’ phraseology. 

Finally, it may prove suggestive to note the frequent 
occurrence in this volume of the word ekatfenm—oneness, as 
opposed to sdaattai, plurality or diversity. The Buddhist 
was bidden to be alert and open to all channels of impressions 
for the purpose of self-guarding by self-knowledge, but to 
cultivate only ekatiam. What ia precisely to be understood 
by this? Was it concentrative discipline (the word occurs 
oftenest in the discourse on Breathing), for the better 
co-ordination of mind and body? And is this, too, meant 
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by the phrase ‘single taste (or essence) of faculties’ (/ndri- 
ydnam ekarago) ? Or was it a feeling after the value, as an 
intellectual instrument, of the development of generalizing, 
of grouping particulars on a ground of partial similarity or, 
virtually speaking, identify? The age of the Pitakas appears 
to have had no logic ready made for this purpose. And one 
of the ‘equations’ in the Nanakatha points to a quite 
conscious effort at obtaining certain aspects of highest 
generalization, I refer to § 32, on “parnd relating to the 
discernment of the diversity and identity of all phenomena 
taken together as one,” and that under twelve of such takings 
together, or aspects, viz. ‘ thus-ness,’ soullessness, truth, 
elements, etc. On these passages it is not impossible that 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary, taken in conjunction with what 
he may say on M. i, 364, may throw some light of tradition. 
So far as a superficial reference to a palm-leaf MS, of the 
former work enables me to judge, ekaffa is more than once 
described in terms of the former alternative. For inatanee, 
“ehatta is the having the nature of cha from steadfastness, 
non-diitusiveness.” Again: ekatte santfifthatiti, “fixed in 
ekatta through the absence of the distraction of various 
objects of thought.” But the term may not be inseparably 
wedded to this ethico-intellectual import. 

Meanwhile we wish ourselves soon to be yet further in 
debt to Mr. Arnold Taylor, by the timely appearance of the 
second and concluding volume of his notable contribution to 
Anglo-Buddhist literature. 

C. A. F. Rays Davros. 


Buppuist anp Cristian GosPELS, NOW FIEST COMPARED 
rrom THE QOniamnars. By Aunentr J. Epwunns. 
Edited with parallels and notes from the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka, (Yikokwan, Tokyo,1905; London, 
Triibner. } 

The present work is, according to Mr. Edmunds himeell, 
part of his larger work which will be called “ Cyclopmdia 

Evangelica; an English Documentary Introduction to the 


Lei 
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Four Gospels.” In this the author treats systematically of 
the parullel ideas and passages of the two Gospels, drawing 
his materials chiefly from original sourees, and arranging 


‘them under six heads, These are:—Infancy legends ; 


Initiation and Commencement; Ministry and Ethics; the 
Lord; Closing Scenes, the Future of the Church, Eschatology; 


Appendix (uncanonical parallels). 


Prefixed to these there is an historical introduction, which 
is exceedingly interesting to students of religion. His 
careful summary of historical relations between the East 
and the West, and minute analysis of the original texts, 
tend to prove successfully the possibility of connection 
between. Christianity and Buddhism. 

This book, brought out under the able editorship of 
Professor Anesaki, is further enhanced by parallels, hitherto 
mostly unidentified, from Chinese Buddhist works, which 
are very welcome to those who read Chinese. 

Parallels or points of resemblance in ideas and their 

cpressions, set side by side, may sometimes mislead un- 
initiated readers. Professor Anesaki, our editor, evidently 
holding similar ideas to those of Mr. Edmunds, our author, 
wrote in the Hitlert Journal for October, 1905, pointing 
out the close resemblance between the very sayings of 
Buddha and Christ, alleging, of course, no borrowing on 
either side. The Rev. C. Voysey, speaking at the Theistic 
Ohurch, argues that Buddhism preceded Christianity by 
about six hundred years, so that there could be no possibility 
of anyone asserting that Buddha imitated Christ, while it 
is plain enough that, if the New Testament can be trusted, 
Christ imitated Buddha. 

This will in no way be proved to be Mr. Ancsaki's opinion, 
nor is it Mr. Edmunds’, The latter especially is exccedingly 
careful about this point, laying down the principle that no 
borrowing is to be alleged except in cases of identity of text, 
or sequence of narrative, accompanied with demonstrable 
intercourse (p. 47). Even if, therefore, intercourse is proved 
to be historical, e.g. in the case of the Grecks and the Hindus, 
between whom there was intercourse, as Mr, Edmunds 





successfully shows—religious, philosophic, literary, artistic, 
and commercial—all the time from Megasthenes to Hippo- 
lytus (p. 43), and further, even if this intercourse were at 
its height at the time of Christ, as seema to have been the 
ease, it would by no means follow that Christ imitated 
Buddha. No religion can claim, as Mr. Anesaki says, an 
absolute unity and homogeneity. This truth is more 
observable in the case of Buddhism than in the case of 
Christianity, for no one can state definitely how much of 
Buddhism and its legend can be traced to the time of its 
founder, The legends of Buddha and Christ may, as our 
author says, have caught a tinge from Zoroaster, and Christ 
from the earlier Buddha; while the later Buddha legends 
miy have been influenced by rising Christianity. Thus 
a historical connection may be true, yet the question of 
borrowing on the part of the one or the other remains stil] 
to be solved, Besides, the parallels are, in many cases, 
accidental or of independent origin, except such as the 
narrative, in Luke, of Christ's nativity, missionary charge, 
ete., which are minutely discussed by our author (p. 48). 

If the readers will clearly understand the author’s position, 
this work will be most helpful, and it is certainly the best 
textbook for the advancement of religious knowledge. There 
will be a time, we may hope, when every missionary training 
college will use this as a standard work for the study of 
relative positions of the two great missionary religions. It 
is, at any rate, indispensable for those who go to Japan 
as missionaries, where the two religions are brought face to 
face in their activity. 

It is significant that this lifework of Mr. Edmunds should 
be published in Japan, for, as he says :— 

“Dramatic in the hichest is the course of the two preat 
world-faiths: Buddhism has rolled from the Ganges to the 
Pacific, and Christianity from the Jordan, in the reverse 
direction, again to the Pacific, until in Japan and the United 
States, alter their age-long and planetary march, they stand 
looking at each other across that ocean—once a Spanish, 
but now un American lake. 
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“The two world-forces, which first met when the Spaniards 
lnnded in the sixteenth century, have now, at the dawn of 
the twentieth, begun a new act in the drama, which only 
time can unroll.” 

Japan will be grateful to our author for the boon of this 
excellent work, which will, I hope, eventually help to bring 
about a solution of the religious problem of Japan. 


J. TakAKUSU. 


Tue Private Diary or Awanpa Ranoa Prixat. 


This is a book to welcome, not effusively perhaps, but with 
a quiet gratitude; for it throws not unimportant sideliphts 
upon the history of the period with which it deals. The 
diarist’s father traded in Madras under the protection of the 
Fort St. George Government. When the diarist himself was 
seven years old his father migrated with his family to 
Pondicherry, and traded henceforth under the protection of 
the French Company. Like his father, he became a rich and 
successful trader, enjoying the confidence of the French 
Government, and becoming under Dupleix not only the chief 
native agent for the promotion of the Company's trade, but 
also the chief adviser of his illustrious master in all matters 
relating to native concerns. 

He commenced his diary in 1736, ten years before he 
attained by his shrewdness, pood sense, and sound judgment 
to this high position. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai gives some interesting personal 
reminiscences of the happy understanding between the 
French and English Compunies and hen agents on the 
coast before the war of 1744. He records the close 
friendship between Governors Benoir and G. M. Pitt, the 
French marks of respect for the memory of Deputy-Governor 
Hubbard, who died at Fort St. David in 1741, and the 
official welcome given by Governor Dumas to his sUCCESSOr, 
ore he passed through Pondicherry to occupy the vacant 
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Of very special interest are his comments on the political 
movements of the time. The English Company tried to keep 
aloof from all entanglements with the native powers, and 
miude presents to all indiscriminately who were strong enough 
to inspire respect. The French Company consistently courted 
the friendship of the recognized rulers, the Nizam and his 
lieutenant, the Nawab of Arcot. 

The French understood the political situation better than 
the English, and were probably better served by their native 
advisers than the English merchants allowed themselves 
to be. The result was that the French often received 
presents of honour not only from the Nawab and his 
subordinate officers, but also from the Nizam and from 
the Emperor of Delhi himself. There was probably 
a further reason for this in the method of receiving the 
presents. Ranga Pillai describes in detail the ceremonious 
honour which was paid to the envoys of the country 
powers when presents were brought. They were met 
at a distance from the fort by representatives of the 
French Governor and personally conducted to his presence, 
In the diary are described their retinue, their dress, their 
palankeens, their roundels, their elephants, and the number 
of salutes which gave distinction to the effort; the French 
gunners were not spared on these occasions. All this was as 
greatly appreciated by the native powers as by Ananda 
Ranga Pillai himself, and it helps us to understand why, 
when war broke out in 1744 between the English and the 
French, the Nizam and the Nawab seemed more inclined to 
side with and protect the French than the English. 

Ranga Pillai had trade agents at all the ports of importance 
on the coast. His agent at Fort St. George informed him 
of the military preparations there, and he passed the news on 
to Dupleix. This suggested to Dupleix the probability that 
news of French preparations were similarly passed on to 
Fort St. George, which turned out to be the case, and the 
result was the imprisonment of the Fort St. David agent in 
Pondicherry dungeon. 

The diarist had the most complete confidence in Dupleix 
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aa a man of renoures, decision, and courage. He regarded 
him as a tower of strength to the French cause, On the 
other hand, he regarded Governor Morse as “a person 
without worth, a man devoid of wisdom,” by which he 
probably meant a man devoid of political sagacity, incapable 
of conducting any except commercial affnirs. 

The chief value of the diary consists in the opportunity it 
gives a European to look at historical events through the 
spectacles of a shrewd native. He relates the circumstances 
of the purchase of Karical from the Rajah of Tanjore; he 
tells the story of # caste reform effort in one of the 
Pondicherry churches, and how it came to a ridiculous end ; 
he records scraps of news from Fort St. George, and thus 
enables us to learn that when Nawab Sufder Ali Khan was 
murdered at Arcot, the flag at the fort was flown half- 
mast, sixty minute guns were fired, a special church service 

-was attended by the English officials and residents, and 
a mourning visit was paid by the wife of the Governor to 
the widow, who was then living in the fort; he tells of 
a confidential interview in 1746 between Dupleix and the 
Deputy-Governor of Tranquebar, whose personal appearance 
he quaintly describes ; and that shortly afterwards a French 
sloop sailed for Manilla under Danish colours and with 
Danish officers. But quite the most remarkable revelation 
is that Ananda Ranga Pillai had knowledge of what took 
place in the Council Chamber; and that on one occasion he 
knew the contents of dispatches from France before the 
Governor communicated them to his colleagues, 

The book is printed on good paper, and there are few 
mistakes. It is only necessary to point out that on page 142 
the capture of Porto Novo is referred to, not Negapatam : 
on page 251 (note) the word semi-hemispherical occurs: on 
page vii of the General Introduction Perambur is spoken of 
as a suburb of Madras (at the time mentioned it was 
a village four miles from Fort St. George belonging to the 
Nawab of Arcot); and that on page 299 the translation 
‘worthless fellow’ is probably not strictly correct in the 
light of modern meanings. There is « nominal index: the 





convenience of historical students should have been met by 
a subject index also. 


FE. P: 


DocuMENTs INEDITS POUR SERVIR A L'HISTOIRE DU 
CunistianisME EN Ortent, publiés par le Pére 
Asrorne Ransarn, 8.J. Tome premier, (London: 


Luzac & Co.) Prix 6 fra. 


This is the first instalment of a collection of documents 
which Father Rabbath, of Beyrout, has been making for the 
last sixteen years. The documents range in point of time 
from 1578 to 1773; and although they chiefly refer to Syria, 
there are some which come from Egypt, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. They consist of official reports, papers in the 
chaneellerie of the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
memoirs, and private letters; all relute directly or indirectly , 
to the Jesuit missions in the East, and all throw some light 
on the progress of these missions, the character of the Jesuits, 
or the state of the country. The author has divided them 
into two groups according to the language of the document: 
the first group is French; the second and much the smaller 
one is in Latin, Italian, Portuguese, and Arabic. Within 
these mits the arrangement is chronological, so far as the 
continuity of the narrative will admit. 

The papers are for the most part excellent reading, 
and we have only two criticisms to offer. The first relates 
to the title. It is far too general, and awakens expectations 
regarding the history of the Eastern Churches with which 
the book has practically nothing to do. By Christianity 
the author means Latin Christianity, and the progress 
of Christianity is for him littl more than a synonym 
for the history of the Jesuit missions. He passes over in 
silence the labours of the Capucins, Carmelites, and other 
orders; and what older and sometimes contemporary writers 
mare put down to them is apparently set down to the credit 
of the Jesuits, A second defect is the absence of any 
historical aketch. A brief resumé of the history of the 
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Jesuit missions in Syria nt least would have been useful, and 
any reader unacquainted with the subject will find such 
subjects as the history of the Romanising Syrian Patriarch, 
Peter Ignatius, not a little puzzling, The documents do not 
sufficiently explain themselves without the historical context, 
which is not supplied. Moreover, an index is imperatively 
required if the series is to be continued. On another point 
opinions will differ, The author, speaking of the documents 
in his possession, says: “Les publierons-nous tous? Tl 
semblernit difficile. Car outre que certains documents sont 
d'une nature tout intime, d'autres apprécient avec une 
franchise déconcertante, les personnes et les choses, et méme 
apres des siécles, toutes les vérités, en orient plus que 
partout ailleurs, ne sont pas toujours bonnes dj dire.” How 
far this reserve is wise only the holder of the documents can 
say. But, generally speaking, the suppression of documents 
creates an air of suspicion more injurious than open scandal. 

The most important parts of the work are those which 
relute to Syria; more especially the papers relating to the 
Muronite Mission in 1578-1580, and Father Poirresson’s 
report on the Syrian Jesuit Missions in 1652. The latter 
Was written at a time when little was known in Europe 
of the country. Few Europeans found their way into the 
interior of Syria before the sixteenth century. It first 
became accessible to the West through the philo-Turkish 
policy of Francis I on the one side, and the Portuguese 
occupation of Ormuz and command of the Persian Gulf on 
the other. The earliest travellers were merchants, a few 
Englishmen among the number. John Eldred bad made 
three journeys from Baghdad to Aleppo before the Armada 
had sailed from Spain to conquer England. Under the 
capitulations the Turks allowed Romish priests to reside in 
the ports and other towns frequented by the Furopean 
Merchants and sailors, and these formed the proper charge- 
of the missionaries. They also did their best to look after 
and ransom the European captives, all or almost all of them 
Poles, The French Consuls at Aleppo and Cairo were their 
protectors; indeed, no other European Consuls existed inland, 


although the united states of Holland, Venice, and Ragusa 
had consuls in Alexandria and one or two other ports. But 
the missionaries were not content with their proper charge. 
They had come to proselytise, and they proceeded to 
proselytise among the native Christians, whether Greek, 
Armenian, Syrian, or Chaldean. No other proselytism was 
possible, for the conversion of a Moslem meant the certam 
death of the convert by fire or by impalement, and the 
destruction of the mission in an outbreak of popular fury— 
une avanie, the French missionaries called it. The suspicions 
of the authorities and of the populace were always awake, 
and very much less was sufficient to produce one of those 
outrages from which the missionaries repeatedly suffered. 
In India and in Persia the priests while mastering the 
language used to employ themselves in secretly baptising 
children i” artiew/o mortis, sometimes three or four a day; 
but even this does not seem to have been attempted in Syria. 
We do not find among all these documents the record of 
a single Mahommedan’s conversion. The Jews were for 
other reasons as inaccessible as the Turks; and thus the 
missionaries were obliged perforce to turn to the native 
Christians. With the Maronites they were completely 
successful. The Maronites were a simple-minded folk— 
‘*oente semplice e idiota™” Cardinal Caraffa calls them; 
and, secure in their mountain fastnesses, they owned only 
a nominal allegiance ta the Porte. No political complications 
intervened in their case, and the Maronites readily acknow- 
ledged themselves true children of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But with the other Christian communities the 
cuse was different. Although extremely ignorant of the 
ereed—many of the Christians, we are told, knew nothing 
except to sign themselves with the cross, to fust, and to 
repeat the words “Kyrie Eleison”—yet they were extremely 
tenacious of their faith,and regarded apostates with abhorrence. 
They were despised and oppressed, and almost all were 
miserably poor, especially the Syrian Jacobites, who were 
artizans and day labourers, except in Aleppo, while the 
Armenians were the best off and in the greatest esteem. 
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In one respect they were united, for if any suffered for his 
faith the brethren of his sect made it up to him. But even 
among these Christians the work of the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries waa difficult and sometimes dangerous. For 
the Turks had two general rules of policy. The first was 
to foment dissensions among the native Christians, since 
these dissensions had proved so profitable to themselves im 
time past. Any attempt at union must be suppressed. 
The other rule was to prevent any Europeanising of their 
Qhristian subjects. To become a Frank was a capital offence, 
and this was a charge which could always be trumped up 
against the converts of the missionaries. Two cases which 
had a fatal ending, the one of a Syrian patriarch, the other 
ofan Armenian priest, are narrated at length in this volume. 
If we add that every pretext was seized for extorting a bribe, 
that the French Consul himself was not secure against the 
eaprice of the local governor, and that the missionaries lived 
in a constant state of insecurity, sometimes forbidden to 
enter the native Christian quarters, sometimes thrown into 
jail or driven out of the place on the trumpery charge that 
they were trying to build a church or through some popular 
outbreak, we can realize the. difficulties and hopelessness 
of the mission and the perseverance with which it was 
eutried on. 

The Jesuits were late comers in this field, and they were 
never numerous, probably never more than twelve all told 
durmg the seventeenth century, and generally much leas. 
In some respects they were as credulous as their flock, and 
believed much in portents and omens and miracles, We have 
a story of a Mahommedan who dug out the eyes of an image 
of St. Theodosius and whom invisible hands thereupon 
suspended by his neck to a tree. One at least of the 
Jesuits dabbled in astrology; and a rebel Pasha tried to 
make another foretell his fortune. But the Jesuita were 
scholars and linguists; some of them were accomplished 
mathematicians and botanists; and the much-loved Father 
Aime Chezaud translated numerous ‘works from French into 
Arabic, composed an Arabig gramme 
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dictionary. He was an eminent scholar, and underwent the 
tortures of a Turkish prison. The Jesuits had one great 
advantage over others; they were trained observers ; and we 
get a better knowledge of the state of the country from their 
reports than we do from the travels of most other Europeans. 
Neither the European merchants nor the missionaries 
wandered far from the main commercial routes, and much of 
Coclo-Syria remained unknown, The magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec are not far distant from the highway that leads 
across the Libanus and Anti-Libanus from Beyrout to 
Damascus, but they remained unknown until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, We have, however, full 
accounts of Aleppo and Damascus, the two great commercial 
emporia of the interior, as well as of Alexandretta, Tripoli, 
Beyrout, Saida, and other seaports frequented by Europeans. 
The missionaries also found their way into the recesses of 
the Lebanon, where the Maronites lived. The country, the 
people, and the Government were very much then what they 
are now, only the people were poorer, more ignorant, and 
more oppressed, and the Government more tyrannical, 
anurchic, and barbarous. Nationality and religion were 
synonymous, and the sects were sharply divided. Father 
Poirresson counts sixteen sects in Aleppo, including four 
divisions of Mahommedans, as well as some Hindu traders 
from the dominions of the Great Moghul. With the exception 
of Aleppo and Damascus there were searcely any towns, the 
country was desolate, and villages were rare, In a three 
days’ journey from Alexandretta to Aleppo, Father 
Poirresson saw only three. The interior of the country was 
destitute of trees, and cultivation was confined to the 
neighbourhood of the villages, eotton and tobacco being the 
principal crops. The sea-coust alone was populous and 
fertile. It suffered from marshes and malarial fever, but 
immediately behind there arose the terraced heights of the 
Lebanon, rich in mulberries, vineyards, and fruit-trees, It 
was here that the manufacture of silk was carried on, and 
that the Christian population was most dense. The country 
grew an insufficient supply of food, and imported large 
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quantities of rice from Feypt. The population everywhere 
was profoundly ignorant, and anyone who could read or 
write was a learned man. A little logic and rhetoric was 
taught at Aleppo, but there was no other seat of learning in 
the country, and as there were no printing-presses, and 
printed books were regarded with suspicion, everything had 
to be circulated in manuscript. The fortifications of the 
towns were antiquated and ruinous; the first discharge of 
esnnon would level them with the ground. The town of 
Aleppo, which was as large as Lyons, had not even an 
enclosing wall, and a rebel Pasha had oceupied it without 
resistance, the garrison retiring into the citadel, an antiquated 
oval keep with towers, but without bastions. The walls of 
Damascus were then what they are now, wanting in places 
and elsewhere crumbling away. The plague had broken out 
in Damascus m 1651, and carried off a quarter of the 
population. The throne of 8. John of Damascus was built 
into a mosque at Aleppo, but hischurch had been turned into 
alatrine. The churches built by the Crosaders were some 
of them mosques and some of them stables, The Maronite 
churches were little better than caves, dark caverns without 
ornament or light. 

As for the Government, it was tyrannical and anarchic, 
The Maronites and Druses were only nominal subjects of the 
Porte: a rebel Pasha ruled in Aleppo, and a tyrant in Saida. 
Justice could scarcely be said to exist. Everything was 
o matter of bribery, and every pretext was seized on for 
extortion. To visit the jails was to raise the ransom 
demanded of the prisoners, ond the punishments were 
barbarous. Life und property were always insecure; the 
poor were always oppressed; and the highest natives and 
foreigners were liable to be imprisoned and bastinadoed. 
Horrible executions by impalement are deseribed at length. 
The governing class had two characteristics, an appetite for 
money and for lust. 

Such is the picture of Syria presented by Father Poirresson. 
His account of the Mahommedan religion, which he did not 
take the trouble to understand, is highly amusing. If 
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religion, he says, consists in contortions and grimaces, God 
must be pleased with the Turks, Their gestures and 
prostrations in their mosques are so violent that women 
and children cannot take part in them, and men are able 
to do so only after a full meal. His account, however, of 
their dervishes and his conversations with individuals on 
religious subjects are in a more sympathetic spirit, 
Throughout his report and the other papers in this volume 
there are scattered many picturesque descriptions of scenes 
taken from the life; for instance, the appearance of the 
bazaars, the interior of the prisons in Cairo, and the rising 
of the Nile. One of the most interesting papers gives an 
account of the death and funeral of Father Aimé Chezaud 
at Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Isfahan, in 1664. The 
whole Christian community and some of the Mahommedans 
came to visit the body. As the procession left the church 
if was joined by all the Europeans on horseback, including 
the English, the Dutch, and the Huguenots. Conspicuous 
among them was the Muscovite ambassador with his suite 
in magnificent attire, The Russians took possession of the 
corpse, kissed the bier, and prostrated themselves before it, 
driving away the hired carriers and candle-hearers, The 
Armenian clergy had offered their services, but the Jesuit 
Father in charge, not wishing to refuse them on the rround 
that they were heretics, declared that the time was in- 
sufficient. However, to his great disgust, they met the 
cavaleade and accompanied it, reciting their office loudly in 
opposition to the chanting of the Roman monks. An 
Armenian offered the use of his newly-constructed family 
sepulchre, but the Jesuits preferred to bury Father Aimé — 
among his own brethren. As the party returned from the 
grave, they had repeatedly to halt and partake of the fruit 
and wine offered them along the route. How well do the 
pictures of the time and the accounts of European travellers 
in India enable us to see it all. Then follows an amusing 
account of how the Shah treated the Frenchmen in his 
service, common men whom he dressed as French cavaliers, 
and made them dance and fence and feast before him 
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putting morsels with his own hands into their mouths. 
But it is time to come to an end with a book which we 
have thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. Kexnepy. 


Tae Naka’id oy Janin ann at-F aAkAgDAK. Edited by 
A. A. Bevan. Vol. I, Part 1- Pp. 1-xxili and 1-156, 
(Leiden : Brill.) 


It had been the late Professor William Wright's intention 
to edit this celebrated collection of poetical invectives, and 
the text which forms the basis of the work, the Bodleian MS. 
(Pococke, No. 390), as well as the shorter MS. of Strassburg 
(Spitta Collection, No, 36), was copied by him for that 
purpose. On his death in 1889 his MSS. passed into the 
hands of Professor Bevan, and the present edition represents 
the result of many years of labour on the text, aided by the 
collation of a third ancient MS. (Or. 5,758 and 4,018) now 
in the British Museum. The first instalment, now before us, 
18 stated to be a sixth part of the whole, which will form two 
volumes, to be followed by a third containing the indices and 
a glossary. 

Both Jarir and al-Farazdak belonged to the great tribe of 
Tamim, which, in the Ignorance and during the first century 
of Islam, produced more pocts than any other of the Arab 
stocks. Juarir was of the sept of Kulaib, son of Yarbi', son 
of Handhalah, son of Malik, son of Zaid-Manat, son of 
Tamim, while al-Farazdak belonged to the branch of Darim, 
son of Malik, son of Handhalah, called after Mujashi‘, from 
whom he was seventh in descent, The original occasion of the 
quarrel which led to the interchange of satire between these 
two poets was an assault committed by a man of Salit (son 
of al-Harith, son of Yarba') called Tamim, son of ‘Ulathah, 
upon his wife Bakrah, who belonged to Jarir’s family, the 
Kulaib. A brother of Bakrah’s Tremonstrated with her 
husband, and got his head broken for his pains, This 
quarrel, though appeased by the peyment of a fine of 331 
camels by a peacemaker of the sept of Kulaih on behalf 
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of the guilty person, left its rancour behind; and shortly 
afterwards a branch of Salit and the house of Kulaib called 
Banu-l-Khatafa fell out again over a watering-place. There- 
upon the two families began to compose verses against each 
other, and Jarir, then a boy tending the herds of his father 
‘Atiyah, entered the fray as a champion of Kulaib with, it is 
said, the first of his utterances in song. The other side 
brought one poet after another to answer him, all of whom 
he met with lampoons in the best style of Arabian invective, 
until, in engaging an antagonist named al-Ba'ith, he attacked 
the honour of the women of Moujashi‘, and thus brought 
al-Farazdak on the scene. This must have been many years 
after the original quarrel, for both Jarir and al-F arazdak 
(who were nearly equals in age) must have been between 
40 and 45 when they began to attack one another. The 
contest seems to have begun shortly after a.n. 64, and the 
last note of time which appears in the series is subsequent to 
4.8. 15; the interchange of invective thus covers a period 
of at least forty years. 
ffija', or satire, as understood by the Arabs, consists in 
heaping insults of the grossest kind on one’s adversary 
and exalting one’s own family and self with the most 
extravagant praise. The ‘ird or Aasab—personal honour or 
family reputation—is the object of attack and vindication, 
and the aim of the satirist is to scar it with a wound which 
will never be effaced. Every mean action, every shameful 
flight or niggardly breach of hospitality, that can be 
remembered, personal disfigurements, dishonour to women— 
these are his stock-in-trade; and he exults savagely over 
the terrible gashes he inflicts. Thus al-Farazdak, in the 
first of the pieces with which he lashes Jarir, says of the 
wound which his verses cause— 
ddhd nadhara-l-dsina fihd, takallabat hamdlikuhum min Aauli 
angiliha-th-the'li I 
“When the surgeons look into it, the whites of their eyes 
turn up im horror at its yawning rows of ragged 
teeth!” (31, 18), 
TnA.8. 1906, If 
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The effectiveness of such compositions is testified by many 
anecdotes, and is easy to understand. They are not o class 
of literature which now gives us much pleasure, though we 
may admire the address of the combatants and the varied 
resources of their invective. But the poems constituting the 
Naka'id, which bring forward on both sides everything that 
could be said to the discredit of the adversary in the past 
and the present, teem with allusions to bygone scandals, 
and are rich in references to the Days or encounters of old 
Arabia. They abound also in strange and difficult words 
and expressions. These two features gave the collection, 
originally put together by the famous gatherer of Arab 
legend Abi ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (t+ 207), its 
importance in the eyes of scholars, and it haa been enriched 
with most copious commentaries by a succession of learned 
men. These scholia, which are given in full in the edition 
before us, besides their linguistic importance yield invaluable 
material for reconstructing the life of the Arabs before 
Islamic times. They also contain (though sparingly) 
allusions to contemporary history, and are therefore weleome 
contributions to the reeord of the obscurest period of Islam, 
the reigns of the Caliphs of the House of Umayyah. 

Of the care and learning bestowed by Professor Bevan on 


the work it is superfluous to speak. The text (which has 


been read while printing by Professor de Goeje) appeurs to 
be as nearly perfect as euch things can be made, The 
printing is also much to be commended, the only defect 
being an occasional indistinctness in the diacritical points 
and the vocalization in the larger Arabie type used for th. 
verses, 

QO. J. Lyaut. 


Tae Lirmz Cray Cant (Mrechakatita). A Hindu Drama 
attributed to King Shiidraka. Translated by Anruur 
Wirttam Ryoer, Ph.D. Harvard Oriental Series. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 1 50.) 

Considerations of space allow me to give only a brief 
general account of this version of an excellent comedy. 


a“ 


f need not dwell on the charms of the Mrechakatika. Tt 
is familiar to, and beloved by, every student of Sanskrit, 
While Dr. Ryder has well kept the spirit of the original, 
his book reads as little like a translation as is possible. The 
champagne has been decanted, and yet retains the aureola of 
its effervescence, The verve, the slang, the humour, even 
the puns, of the royal author are reproduced with great 
fidelity, and, though the whole is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
i language and idiom, it has all the merits (without the 
demerits) of a literal translation. As an example of this 
neat literalness I may quote the name, “ The Little Clay 
Cart.” This is verbally more near to Mrechakatitd than 
Wilson's “Toy Cart,” and, to one acquainted with the plot 
of the play, seems, once it is suggested, to be the inevitable 
representation of the idea which Siidraka wished to convey, 
To me, and to others, ‘The Toy Cart” has always suggested 
something Chinese or Japanese. I may plead my Irish 
nationality as an excuse for saying that it reminded me of 
San Toy thirty years before that musical absurdity came 
into its joyful existence. 

Dr. Ryder, without saying it, has grasped the fact, which 
most learned scholars ignore, that a Sanskrit play resembles 
an Enghsh ballad opera far more than any other form of 
European drama; and, if this is the case, surely the 
Mrechakatikd is the prototype of that merry stream of 
paradox that rippled across the stage of the Savoy. There 
is the same delicate fancy, the same graceful poetry, the 
same riotous fun, the same series of characters—impossibly 
virtuous heroes, and impossibly moral unmoralities—in both, 
Even the Satnsthanaka perpetually boasting 

“Tam a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing, 


And the husband of my shister is the king,” 


is balanced by Katisha, “the daughter-in-law elect” of the 
Mikado. 

Dr. Ryder has fully entered into this spirit, and the 
rhymed verses, which represent the songs of the original, 
are as true to the characters into whose mouths they are 
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put, and often as quaintly perverse, as the lines written by 
the creator of Major-General Stanley, of the Lord High- 
Executioner, and of the Lord High-Everything-Else. 

The astonishing variety of Prakrit dialects in the 
Mrechakatiké cannot be represented in a translation. Dr. 
Ryder has, however, reproduced the Sakari palatalization of 
ain the speeches of the Samethinaka, and he might perhaps 
have done the same (for his experiment is, so far as it goes, 
very successful) in the case of the other forms of Magadhi 
which abound in the play. 

I have checked the translatio here and there, and, 
as I have said, have been struck by its fidelity. In one or 
two passages I should myself have given another version, 
but that is possibly accounted for by differences of reading. 
Dr. Ryder’s translation is based on Parab’s text, which 
T have not seen. 

The keynote of the whole book is that it is intended to 
be read by non-Sanskritists. For such it is a clever and 
pleasing introduction to one of the most successful branches 
of Indian literature. To Sanskritists it revives many 
agreeable memories, and is also useful as a work of reference. 


Grorce A. Grierson. 


Inpias Monvumentan Iwsorterions. Vol. [1]. Madras: 
“Tist of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments in 
Madras.” Dy Juttax James Corros, 0.5. (Madras, 
Government Press, 1905.) 


Mr. Cotton's volume is a worthy successor to that of the 
late Mr. C. R. Wilson for Bengal; and the Government in 
India may be congratulated on finding an officer to under- 
take with disinterested zeal such as Mr. Cotton's, a task 
from which little, if any, official reward is likely to be 
obtained. In fact, Mr. Cotton has far outstripped his 
Predecessor in the extent of his researches and the eopious- 
ness of his information. It is no light task to gather 
together 2,308 inscriptions scattered over a whole Presidency 
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in some 232 sites. Much of the preliminary work, « very 
laborious and troublesome one no doubt, must have been 
done locally; but there are abundant indications that the 
editor has visited a great many of the places himself. 

With such a wealth of material to choose from, I find it 
would occupy beyond all possible limits of space if I were 
once to begin any reproduction of the varied points of 
interest presented by these records. I find there are at least 
twenty-five entries to which I should have liked to call 
particular attention. Mr. Cotton is especially strong on that 
very interesting line of inquiry, the unravelling of the great 
cousinhood formed by the early Anglo-Indian Services, 
Madras seems to have been a favourite field for them; 
and I must confess that they make a brave show, these 
Birds, Cherrys, Conollys, Cottons, Haringtons, Harrises, 
Lushingtons, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
It is remarkable that, contrary to popular belief, there were 
very few Scotchmen in the Indian Services until late in the 
eighteenth century ; perhaps they were too cautious to venture 
until they found out what a good thing it was they were 
neglecting. It will be more profitable, however, if I use the 
page or two at my disposal in giving a few additional facts 
and venturing on a correction or two. As for the rest, I can 
only recommend everyone to get the book itself and read it. 

Anyone looking through the book must be struck with the 
fact that the Dutch paid much more attention to the worthy 
commemoration of their notable dead than any other of the 
European communities, In regard to their practice of 
inseribing verses on their tombs, I may call attention to 
a very interesting Dutch book which has lately come into 
my possession: “Op en Ondergang van Coromandel,” by 
Daniel Havart, Med. Doet., 4to, Amsterdam, 1693. 
Mr. Cotton is possibly aware of it already, but I was 
surprised to find that some sixteen of his poetical inscriptions 
are set forth in this book, along with twenty more not given 
by Mr. Cotton. Other persons are mentioned both m 
Havart and in Cotton, but without poetical epitaphs. The 
readings vary slightly both im spelling and wording, but 
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not enough to make any great difference in the sense. The 
Dntch author in nearly every case prefixes to the Dutch 
lines a Latin motto from Seneca, Horace, or Juvenal. As 
Mr. Cotton omits these, I presume they were either not 
inscribed, have become obliterated, or have been overlooked 
by the transcribers. Of Pulicat (Cotton, p. 185) there is 
a plate in Havart which shows “‘Casteel Geldria” (the 
official designation) as an enclosure with moat in the centre 
of the Pulicat factory; the verses on p. 191 are said by the 
Datch writer to be by Bruno Caulier, son of the deceased. 
On p. 153 (part i) Havart calls Jacob Dedel, No. 1,318, 
‘Heer Admiraal,” and states that he was buried in the 
“Logie” (factory) at Masulipatam “under the great ware- 
house.” Braun, No. 1,355, is Braim in Havart, ii, 167, 
and No. 2,113, F. Bolwerk, has eight lines of verse (D.EL, 
in, 82). 

A few miscellaneous notes may be added before I conclude. 
Henry Greenhill (No. 2) must have been at Madras as early 
as 1642, for his name appears as one of the three signatories 
tothe order appointing Father Ephraim of Nevers, Capuchin, 
to be B.C. Chaplain (le Pére Norbert ‘ Mémoires utiles et 
nécessaires ’ (Lucea, 1742), p. 95). As the remarks about 
Manucci under Thomas Clarke (No. 8) are, as I understand, 
traceable finally to me, I must correct myself by later 
researches, Manucci'’s wife died in 1706 and he himself 
e. 1717 (N. Foscarini, “ Della Litteratura Veneziana,” 1742), 
most probably at Pondicherry, to which place he had 
removed between 1706 and 1712. The lady’s name was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Hartley, of Masulipatam, 
and Aguida Pereyra, his wife. The Rey. Mr. Penny informs 
me that the north-west gate of the fort at Madras was long 
known as “Tom Clarke's Gate,” and I have seen the name 
in a document of 1712. 

On p. 25, note to No. 129, the date, 1760, for Henry 
Vansittart’s death must be wrong; the title-page of the work 
published by him in 1766 claims to be a history of his 
government from 1760 to 1764. Perhaps 1760 is a misprint 
for 1766. The word “at tamgat” in the note to No. 538 
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should read di-taghmah, “red-seal,” this being a specially 
binding form of grant. On p. 236, in the note to No. 1,317, 
there is a slip; for.“ Mr. Thomas Pitt, ‘ Pyrott Pitt,’” read 
“Mr. Consul (John) Pitt.” Thomas Pitt was Governor at 
Madras at the time referred to; see his biography in Yule’s 
"Hedges Diary,” vol. iii, pp. i-elxvi. John Pitt died the 
Sth May, 1705, at Daurum Par, near Masulipatam, ib., i, 
Sl, It is curious that there was another distinguished 
dynasty of Pits, but they were Dutchmen and in the Dutch 
Company's service. Havart mentions at least three : 


Governor 
Laurens Pit, d. 1475, 
| 
| | 
Laurens Pit, junior Martin Pit, 
(Governor of d. May, 1690, 


Corumaniel, too 
Pondicherry in oy: 


Covelong (p. 184) was-also called Ja‘farpatnam; see 
M. Huisman’s “La Compagnie d’Ostende,” p. 132, who 
spells Cabelon or Coblon, As for M. J. Walhouse, mentioned 
in the note to No. 1,653, he is still to the fore, a much- 
respected member of our Society and other learned bodies, 
and may be seen most days of the week at No, 16, St. James's 
Square, 

Mr. Cotton will find, I think, some information about the 
trust-money of the Armenian Petrus Usean, No. 527, in the 
“Madras Catholic Directory” for 1867, an article of which 
the author, as Mr. W. R. Philipps informs me, was 
presumably Bishop John Fennelly, No. 604. There 1s 
a great deal about Father Ephraim and the other Capuchins 
in the works of the Pére Norbert of Lorraine, a copious 
controversialist of the eighteenth century, who was for 
a time in Pondicherry. One of the later volumes of 
Manucci’s “Storia do Mogor,” which I am now tranalating 
and editing for the “Indian Text Series,” will contain 
a very curious narrative by Father Ephraim himeelf of his 
trial by the Inquisition at Goa in 1649. 
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Before closing this notice I must, in allusion to No. 5264, 
add my tribute of affectionate remembrance to the memory 
of A. T. Pringle, whose tomb bears the words “ Beloved by 
all who knew him.” I came to know him, alas! only during 
the last years of his too bricf life; but I knew him long 
enough for me to bear testimony to his unrivalled knowledge 
of his subject and his ungrudging liberality in imparting 
what he knew, A long letter to me, full of hope, was found 
in his desk when he died. 


Witnuiam Irveexe. 


Notices of the following works will appear next quarter :— 


Lhasa and its Mysteries, by Colonel Waddell; Soraps 
from a Collector's Notebook, by F. Hirth; The Jiataka, vol. v, 
by H. T. Francis; A Geographical Account of Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey, edited by Sir 
R. C. Temple; Rituale Armenorum, by F. C. Coneybeare and 
the Rev. J. A. Maclean; Searabs, by Percy E. Newberry ; 
Egyptian Grammar, by Margaret A. Murray; Burma, by 
Rt. Talbot Kenny; India, by Mortimer Menpes; L’Agnistoma, 
by W. Caland and V. Henry; Judah Hallevi's Kitab al 
Khazari, by H. Hirschfeld. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(October, November, December, 1905.) 


L Geseeat Meetines or tue Rovan Astatic Socrery. 


November 14th, 1905.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Soctety :— 

Sir Charles Eliot, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheffield, 

Mr. H. A. Rose, [.C.5., 

Dr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. E. Edwards, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Babu Jogendranath Dutt, 

Dr. Friedrich Otto Schrader, 

Mr. Syed Asghar Husein. 

A paper by Mr. R. Sewell on “ Antiquarian Notes m 
Ceylon, Burma, and Java” was read. A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, General Gossett, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 


Special General Meeting. 


November 14th, 1905.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It wus resolved that the following Rule be added to the 
Rules of the Society, viz. :— 

28a. The Society may, at « Special General Meeting or 
Anniversary Meeting, elect any Member who has filled the office of 
Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, or Hon. Librarian, 
or who has, as o Member of the Council for not less than three 
‘years, rendered special service to the Bociety or the cause of 
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Oriental Research, to be an Honorary Vice-Premdent. The 
nomination of a Member for this distinction shall be made by 
the President and Council. 

An Honorary Vice-President shall not have a seat on the Council, 
but an Honorary Vice-President may be subsequently re-elected 
# Member of Council, thereby censing to be on Honorary Vice- 
President. | 


December 12th, 1905.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society — 

Mr. K. KR. Bugtani, 
Sheikh Abul Faz, 

Mr. Muhamed Badr, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk. 

Mr. Herbert Gaynes read a paper on “The History of 
the Logos.” A diseussion followed, in which Sir Robert 
Douglas, Professor Margoliouth, Dr, Pinches, Mr. Whinfield, 
and Mr. Hagopian took part. 


Special General Meeting. 
December 12th, 1905,—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The President proposed, and Sir Charles ga seconded, 
the appointment of the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff 


and Major-General Sir Frederick Goldsmid as Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, and the proposal was carried unanimously. 


TI. Priscreat Costents or Onrextan, Jourxa.s. 


I. Aerrsecneirr pen Decrscnes MorcEexuinpiscuexn Grsecuscmarr. 
Band hx, Heft 3. 1905. 
Baudissin (W. W.G.). Der phonizische Gott Esmun. 
Schmidt (R.) and Hertel (J.). Amitagati’s Subhasita- 
samdohn, 
Hell (J.).  Al-Farazdak'’s Lieder auf die Muhallabiten. 
Barth (J.). Ursemit ¢ zum Demonstrativ d, & und 
Verwandtes. 
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TT. Vreesa Ontenvat Jovmsat.. Vol. xix, No.3. 1905, 
Miller (D. H.). Der Prophet Ezechiel entlehnt eine 
Stelle des Propheten Zephanja und glossiert sie. 


TU, Jovnwan Astammave. Série x, Tome vi, No.2. 1905. 


Ferrand (G.). Un Chapitre d'astrologie arabico-mulgache. 
Revillout (E.). Le papyrus moral de Letde. 
Said Boulifa. Manuscrita berbéres du Maroc. 


TV. Jovnwar or rae Cama Braxcn or raz Rovat Astaro Socrerr. 
Vol. xxxvi. 1906, 
Carey (F.). From Szemao to Rangoon. 
Watson (W. C. Haines). Journey to Sungp‘an. 
Leavenworth (C. 8.). History of the Loochoo Islands. 
Box (Rev. E.). Shanghai Folk-Lore. 


VY. Jovmwar or rae Astatic Socrery or Bexoan. wis. Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 3,4. 1905, 

Laskar (G. M.}. Four new Copper-plate Charters of the 
Somavamél Kings of Kosala. 

Sastree (Y. C.). Note on Halayudha, the author of 
Brahmanasarbasva. 

Chakravarti (Monmohun). Pavana ditam or Wind Mes- 
senger by Dhoyika. 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). Anuruddha Thera, 

Das (Sarat Chandra). Monasteries of Tibet. 

Numismatic Supplement. 


VI. FProcrepises oy tHe Soctery or Drewican Ancumo.oey. 

Howorth (Sir H.). Some Unconventional Views of the 
Text of the Bible. 

Petrie (Professor F.), The Early Monarchy of Egypt. 

Johns (Rev. 0. H. W.). Chronology of Agurbanipal’s 

Legge (F.). The Magic Ivories of the Middle Temple. 


VIL Bovonisw. Vol. ii, No. 1, 
Duroiselle (C.). The Commentary on the Dhammapada. 
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REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D. 


Te loss of Dr. Edkings makes another gap in our list of 
Honorary Members. He died in Shanghai last Easter 
Sunday at the ripe age of 81, having spent fifty-seven years’ 
of an active life in the service of China and the Chinese. 
Joseph Edkins was born at Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, 
on December 19th, 1823. He was a son of the Manse, his 
father being a Congregational minister, in charge also of 
a private school, where his son received his earliest education. 
The district is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
famous “Golden Valley,” lying im the lap of the Cotswold 
Hills, It was here, in a village near Dr, Edkins’ birthplace, 
that Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), who was three years’his — 
junior, wrote “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and her book 
gives a graphic picture of the scenes and influences under 
which the young boy must have grown up. He afterwards 
entered Coward College for his theological training, graduated 
in Arts at the University of London, and went to China 
as a missionary in 1848, under the auspices of the London. 
Missionary Society. His first colleagues in the mission 
at Shanghai included the well-known names of Medhurst, 
Lockhart, and Wylic. In the year 1560 Dr. Edkins made 
several adventurous visits to the Taiping rebel chieftains 
who had captured Soochow and Nanking, and who loudly 
professed a kind of Christianity; but he came to the 
conclusion that no support ought to be given to a movement 
disfigured by such enormous crimes and atrocities. Next he 
went on to Peking, which had always been the goal of his 
ambition, and remained there nearly thirty years, until he 
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returned once more to Shanghai, where he spent the last 
fifteen years of his life. In 1880 Dr. Edkins left the London 
Mission in consequence of some difference of opinion with 
his colleagues as to methods of work, and came under 
the mgis of the Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime 
Custome, for whom he edited a woseful series of science 
textbooks in Chinese, and wrote a number of pamphlets 
on opium, silk, currency, banknotes, prices in China, and 
the like, which are mostly enshrined in the yellow books 
of the Customs Service. Yet his missionary enthusiasm 
never flagged, and his habit was to rise at daybreak to work 
at Bible revision before office hours, to attend meetings in 
the evening, and to preach regularly every Sunday. 

Dr. Edkins was one of the founders of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857. To the first 
volume of the Journal he contributed “A Buddhist Shastra, 
translated from the Chinese,” to the second number a paper 
on the “ Writings of Meh Tsi,” and to the next a sketch of 
“Tamst Mythology in its modern form ”’—forerunnera of 
a long succession of later articles on the three religions 
of China. In our own Journal he published, among other 
mteresting articles, “The Yih-king as a Book of Divination” 
and “The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists.” His best 
book, perhaps, is “Chinese Buddhism,” published in 1880 
as one of the volumes of Triner’s Oriental Series, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1893. An earlier book, “The 
Religious Condition of the Chinese” (London, 1859), was 
enlarged in 1577 under the title of “ Religion in China, 
a brief account of the three religions of the Chinese,” to form 
vol. vii of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
This last has been translated into French by L. de Milloué 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, tom. iv, 1882). 

But there is no space for a complete bibliography of 
Dr. Edkins’ work. A few titles may serve to give some idea 
of the wide scope of his researches ;— 

The Jews at K'ae Fung Foo. 1851 &vo. 

Chinese and Foreign Concord Almanack, 1852. Svo, 

(Grammar of the Shanghai Dialect, 1853, S8vo. 2nd ed. 1668. 
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Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect. 1857. §vo. 2nd ed. 1863. 

Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, 1862. vo, 
4th ed. 1881. Translated into German by J, Hass, 

Narrative of a Visit to Nanking, 1569, §&vo, 

Description of Peking. Supplement to Dr. Williamson's Travels im 
North China and Manchuria. 

The Miso-tai Tribes. Foochow, 1870. &vo, 

(China’s Place in Philology : an attempt to show that the languages 
of Europe and Asia have acommon origin. 1871. S&vo. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters, 1876, &vo, 

‘(Catalogue of Chinese Works in the Bodleian Library. S76. 4to. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language, as exemplifying the origin 
and growth of human speech. LBSH. Ayo. 

The Evolution of the Hebrew Language, 1589. 8vo. 

Studies in Genesis. (In the press.) 





_ Of the above works the Mandarin Grammar is certainly 
one of the best grammars of the Chinese language that has 
ever been compiled. “China’s Place in Philology” was 
probably the book nearest to the author's heart, but the 
general concensus of opinion is that it hardly suffices to 
prove his somewhat daring thesis of the common origin of 
the languages of Europe and Asia. Dr, Edkins was always 
original, His reading of Chinese literature was most 
extensive, and the words of the other languages cited in 
the text were actually taken down from the mouths 
of Tibetans, Koreans, Manchus, and Mongols, yet the 
theme was almost too discursive even for his power of 
concentration. But who will decide such a question? Or 
that of the origin of human speech by a study of the 
evolution of the Hebrew and Chinese languages? 

A close friendship of some thirty years’ standing entitles 
me to add a word as to the personal charm of Dr. Edkins’ 
manner and character, He was thoroughly simple and 
earnest, as well as intellectually vigorous to the last. His 
literary correspondence was worldwide, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by Sinologues of every country. 


S. W. Buswer. 


aie _ OBITUARY NOTICES, 


PROFESSOR JULIUS OPPERT. 


Proressor J uiivs (J oLes) Orrert, the Nestor of Asayriology,. 
died an octogenarian at Paris on the 2lst of August, the last 
of the scholars of the old achool. 

He was born in Hamburg on the 9th of July, 1825, the 
eldest of twelve children, eight boys and four girls. Both 
his parents came from a long line of scholars and finangiers, 
His father was the sixth in descent from Samuel Oppenheimer, 
the court factor of the German Emperor Leopold I, who 
provided the latter with the means of conducting the wars 
against Turkey, and of undertaking the war of the Spanish 
Sakipsiaha He was a friend of Prince Eugene, and pot with 
his assistance a large number of most valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts from Turkey. These, with a considerable 
collection of printed books, he bequeathed to his nephew 
David of Nikolsburg, afterwards Landesrabbiner of Bohemia. 
The latter spared no pains and expense to increase the 
library, which eventually was transferred to Hamburg, and 
in 1829 sold to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, By 
4 curious coincidence a younger brother of Julius, Gustav 
(afterwards for some time assistant in the Queen's Library 
at Windsor Castle and Sanskrit Professor at the Madras 
Presidency College), was in 1866, at the instigation of the 
late Professor Max Miller, engaged in arranging the library 
of his ancestor. His mother, a sister of the well-known 
Berlin law professor, Eduard Gans, was descended from the 
historian and astronomer David Gans, a friend and ecel- 
laborator of Tycho de Brahe in Prague, and also from 
Isaac Abarbanel, the great statesman and counsellor of the 
kings of Portugal, Castile, and Naples, and learned com- 
mentator of the Bible. 

Julius received his preliminary instruction in the educa- 
tional establishments of Messiewrs Gebaner and Brandtmann 
and at the College of his native town, the Johanneum, so 
named aiter ita founder, Johannes Bugenhagen, the energetic 
Reformer and zealous friend of Luther, Already at that 


period Julius distinguished himself by his great application 
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and predilection for literature and mathematics, and was 
chosen on leaving the Johanneum for the University to 
deliver in 1844 the farewell address of the students. At 
Heidelberg he devoted himself mainly to the study of law, 
but in Bonn he returned to his linguistic studies, and attended 
the lectures of Welcker on archeology, of Freytag on 
Arabic, and Lassen on Sanskrit, and afterwards in Berlin 
those on Greek of Boeckh and on Sanskrit of Bopp. In the 
Spring of 1847 he took his degree at Kiel with a dissertation 
on the Criminal Law of the Indians (“De jure Indorum 
oriminali "’), 

He now concentrated his attention on the study of Zend, 
and published in the same year his excellent essay on 
the vocal system of Old Persian (‘Das Lautsystem des 
Altpersischen ”), which created quite a sensation. However, 
43 In consequence of his firm adherence to the belief of his 
ancestors he could not obtain a professorship at a German 
University, he left his fatherland at the end of 1847 
and went to Paris, provided with imtroductions to such 
eminent acholars as Eugéne Burnouf, Letronne, Mohl, 
de Sauley, and Longpérier. In order to secure a fixed 
livelihood, he submitted to the necessary preliminary 
examination or concours, which on passing procured him 
a German professorship, first at Laval (1548) and afterwards 
at Rheims (1850). He owed his firat appomtment to Laval 
to a confusion of his name with that of M. Adolph Opper 
(not Oppert) of Blowitz, well known later as correspondent 
to the London Zimes, M. Opperlobtaining the appointment 
of Oppert, and the latter vice versd that of the former, both 
names, Opper and Oppert, sounding alike in French. In 
his new career Oppert, however, found the necessary 
leisure to devote himself to his favourite pursuits, and he 
availed himself thoroughly of this opportunity for studying 
the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, king of Persia. 
These inscriptions, in three different modes of writing, 
represented three different languages: Persian, the mother 
tongue of Cyrus : Seythian, the Turanian dialect of Medin ; 
and Assyrian, the Semitic language of Nineveh and Babylon. 


1.8.4.8, 1906, 18 


<I 
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The learned traveller Cursten Niebuhr had towards the 
end of the eighteenth century copied some of the inscribed 
monuments of Persepolis, but it was reserved to the 
ingenious Hanoverian Georg Friedrich Grotefend to discover 
the purport of the Old Persian inscriptions and to commence 
their decipherment, He read his memoir on this subject on 
the 4th September, 1802, at the meeting of the Society of 
Gottingen. A few years later J. Rich, resident of the Hust 
India Company at Bagdad, had recognized in the rums 
situated near the banks of the Tigris in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul the remains of Nineveh, and collected a considerable 
number of monuments, which were afterwards (1811) 
deposited in the British Museum. This discovery attracted 





the attention of Orientalists to Mesopotamia, and in 


consequence, Julius Mohl, of Paris, instigated Paul Emile 
Botta, at that time French consular agent, to examine the 
environs of Mosul, and, after some unsuccessful attempts, 
he discovered in 1843 the palace of King Sargon III im 
the present Chorsabad. The sculptures found by him and 
by his successor, M. Place, were in their turn transmitted 
to the Louvre. Two years later Henry Austen Layard 
commenced his excavations near the Birs Nimrood and un- 
earthed the three palaces of Asurnazirpal, Tiglath Pileser IIT, 
and Asarhaddon, while he discovered at Kuyunjik the 
palace of Sanherib, together with a large library consisting 
of Cuneiform tablets. Major Henry C. HKawlinson, from 
1844 British Consul and afterwards (1851) Consul-General 
ai; Bagdad, had meanwhile at the peril of his life copied 
the Cuneiform inscription engraved on the rock at Behistun, 
and independently of the decipherings of Burnouf and Lassen 
auceeeded in defining the vocal value of the Persian cuneiform 
characters and in reading the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions 
of Nineveh and Babylon. While the Old Persian signa 
represented merely letters, the identical signs denoted else- 
where ideograms and syllables, a feature which aggravated 
the difficulty of reading. 

Oppert had meanwhile, during his stay in Laval and 

heims, pursued his researches, and by his publications on the 
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language and proper nouns of the ancient Persians and on 
the Achwmenid inscriptions (1850) established his reputation 
as a distinguished scholar, Therefore, when the French 
Assemblée Nationale granted in 1851 a sum of 70,000 frances 
for an expedition to examine on the spot the Babylonian 
antiquities, of which the late French consular agent, 
M. Fulgence Fresnel, was appointed chief, with M. Felix 
Thomas as architect, Oppert joined it as the linguistic 
member. Leaving France before the Coup d'état, the 
expedition spent three years in Mesopotamia and returned 
to Europe in 1854. Meanwhile Oppert had established his 
position as one of the leading Assyriologists. His con- 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, joined 
to a thorough acquaintance with classical literature, enabled 
him to fulfil the expectations he had aroused and, though 
the archeological monuments found on the spot were 
unfortunately submerged in the floods of the Tigris, to secure 
the success of the expedition. 

In the two volumes of his “ Expédition en Mésopotamie ” 
(1857-63) he gave an aceount of his journey ond its 
scientific results, having fortunately taken accurate drawings 
and copies of the inscriptions previous to their being lost 
in the Tigris. Next to philological and historical inquiries, 
the topography of ancient Babylon engrossed his attention. 
The trigonometrical survey which his considerable mathe- 
matical acquirements enabled him to make, and the plan he 
drew of the enormous city, were founded on his intimate 
acquaintance with the descriptions and allusions contained 
in the works of classical authors like Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others, a knowledwe despised by most modern 
Assyriologists because they do not possess if. In the 
late controversy about Babel and Bibel, Oppert repeatedly 
raised his powerful voice against this ignorance. 

On his return to France, Oppert received as a reward 
letters of grande natwralisation as a Frenchman, and on the 
completion of his “‘ Expédition en Mésopotamie ” he obtained 
in 1863 the great biennial prize of the Institute. Some 
years previously (1857) he had been appointed Professor 
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of Sanskrit at the Imperial Library in Paris; in 1869 
a temporary Chair of Assyriology was created for him at 
the Collége de France, which in 1574 was transformed into 
& permanent Professorship. It was in 1857, when the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in order to test the scientific value of the 
various systems of deciphering Assyrian, propounded a 
cylinder inscription of Tiglath Pileser for translation to 
Assyriologists, that the versions of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and Oppert, when unsealed, proved to be on 
the whole identical. This fact secured at once the scientific 
position of Assyriology, In 1881 he was elected a member 
of the Institute in the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and in course of time he became a member of most 
of the learned Academies in Europe, as well as honorary 
member of the Royul Asiatic Society, the Deutsche Morgen- 
liindische Gesellachaft, ete. 

After his arrival in Paris he became a permanent con- 
tributor to the Journal Asiatique; in 188] he founded the 
Revue d'Assyriclogie and became co-editor of the Zeitschrift 
fir Assyriologie, The publications of Oppert are very 
numerous; the list compiled of them at his election to the 
Institute amounted already to eighty, and since then (1881) 
it has been so greatly increased that it would take too much 
space to enumerate them, 

Though his researches were principally directed to Assyri- 
ology and Seripture History, yet they extended over the 
various fields of philology (including Semitic, Aryan, and 
Turanion languages, as proved by his Sanskrit grammar and 
his Sumerian essays), history, chronology, and ethnology. 
He excelled as a philologist, historian, and jurist. His 
mathematical attainments qualified him eminently as a 
chronologist, enabling him to calculate and to determine 
the lunar and solar eclipses down to the remotest times of 
antiquity, and to convert the oldest dates of the various 
eras into modern calendar days and vice rersd: as a metro- 
logist see his “Etalons des mesures assyriennes,” and 
for his legal knowledge as a writer on Assyrian law see 
his “Documents juridiques de lAssyrie,” ete. In all 
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his writings and conversations he was aided by a most 
marvellous memory always at his command. 

In religious matters, being proud of his descent, he adhered 
to the ancient unitarian belief of his ancestors, not so much 
from bigotry as from contempt of those who forsook it 
moved by worldly interests or cowardice. 


In private life Oppert was of amiable disposition and’ 
fond of fun. His fiery temperament was easily aroused, 


but as easily appeased. Though ready at repartee and 
often vehement in discussion, he never became personal 
nor did he long harbour a grudge. He excelled as a con- 
versationalist, and liked to move and to shine in soviety. 
He was a favoured guest in the Tuileries and in Compiégne 
at the Court of the Emperor Napoleon [II and in the circle 
of Princess Mathilde. 


He married somewhat late in life, and has left a widow 


and a son, who is iaferne in a Parisian hospital. He liked 
travelling and was always on the move, sharing the 
fondness for travel peculiar to his family, for of the five 
brothers who grew with him to manhood four undertook 
long voyages to India and China. 

Oppert was active nearly up to the last. On the 
llth August, while attending the meeting of the Institute, 
he fainted. It was hia last appearance in public. From 
that time he hardly recovered consciousness, and breathed 
his last in the mght of the 2lst August. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse on the 23rd August. 
Thus ended the honourable career of the principal founder 
and Nestor of Assyriology. 

G, O. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Presented by the Government of India. 
Hill (8. C.). Bengal in 1756-57. Indian Records Series. 
o vols. 8Svo. London, 1900. 
The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai from 1736- 
1746. Edited by Sir J. F, Price and K. Rangachari, 


Voli. 8vo. Madras, 1904. 
Madras District Gazetteers : 

Coimbator, Statistical Appendix. 8vo. Madras, 1900. 

Nilgiri “7 _ Svo. Madras, 1905. 

South Arcot _,, is Svo. Madras, 1900. 
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L THE COMMENTARIES ON SUSRUTA. 


)N Susruta’s great textbook on General Medicine 
(dyurceda Samiiia) we possess at present only one 
complete commentary. This is Dallana’s Nibandha Sangraha. 
It was printed by Jivananda Vidyasagara in Calcutta in 
1891, and in the following pages the references are to that 
edition. Dallann’s date is somewhere between 1060 and 
1260 a.n. The earlier year, as Dr. Cordier has pointed out . 
(Journal Asiatique, 1901, Note Bibhiographique, p. 10), ts 
the date of Cakrapanidatta, whom Dallana quotes ’(p. 1245), 
while he himself is cited by Hemadri at the latter date. 
Cakrapanidatta is known to have written a commentary on 
Suaruta’s textbook, which bears the name of Mhdnumatl; 
but only a small portion of it has survived, viz. that on the 
first Section, or Safra Sthdna. There is a manuscript of this 
Section in the India Office Library, No. 908 (Cat., No. 2647, 
p- 928). Nearly the whole of it, also, has been printed in 
Caleutta by Kaviraj Ganga Prasida Sen in his edition of 
“Su éruta’s Samhita with Commentaries” (cited hereafter). 
Suéruta’s textbook consists of six Sections (sthdna), fillmg 
915 pages in Jivananda’s print (1889, cited herealter). The 
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Siitra Sthaina takes up 242 pages, or about one-fourth of the 
whole work. There is, however, evidence proving that 
Cakrapani’s commentary extended to the whole of the 
textbook. Thus Dallann quotes (p. 1245) a remark of 
Cakrapani on a word (paneamili) occurring in verse: 16 of 
ehapter 49 of the last Section (Uffara-tantra) of the textbook 
(p. 847). The same quotation is found also in the com- 
mentary of Srikanthadatta. (c. 1280 av.) on the Siddhayoga 
(p. 170 of the Poona print, 1804, cited hereafter). The 
latter, moreover, quotes several other glosses of Cakrapami 
am words occurrmmg im the fourth Section (Citifsifa Shana); 
e.g, pp. 197 (Oik., ch. iv, 12, 13, p. 400), 410 (Cik., ch. xx, 
60, G1, p. 489), 584 (Cik., ch. xxxi, 41, p. 541). In his 
commentary on Madhava’s Niddne (Jivananda’s Caloeutta 
print, 1901, cited hereafter), p. 277, Srikantha also quotes 
a gloss of Cakrapani on the second Section (Widdna Siidna, 
ch, xiii, 12, p. 287). According to Dr. Cordier (Hécentes 
Découvertes de MSS. Médicauxr Sansecrits dans IU Inde, 
p- 12) there oceur numerous quotations from Cakrapani’s 
commentary in the Ratnaprabid, a work by Nisenlukara, 
“which refer themselves to all the Sections ” of Suéruta’s 
textbook, but as that work ts not accessible to me I am not 
able to verify the quotations, Lastly, a complete copy of the 
Bhdnvmati 1s saul (ihid., p. 12) to exist in a certain library 
in Benares. [f this copy could be procored, all doubt would 
be set at rest regarding the completeness of Cakrapani’s 
COMMeEntary. 

Dallana calls his commentary a Summary of Compilations 
(Wibandha penerene) on the Textbook of Suéruta. The 
Pere of the term nibandia is shown by a remark of his 

(p. 185) that a certain reading (pdf/a) is found in numerous 
(ee (pusteka) of the text, but not in any of the 
commentaries (nthandia). Moreover, he claims to give 
&% summary of ai? commentarics on Suéruta; for, as he 
explains in the colophon (p. 1477, also pp. 455, 614, 866), 
his work is intended to afford information (_jndpaka) 
on the interpretations of all (samasfa) the commentaries 
(nidandha). That word ‘all’ (samasfe) must be noted: it 
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is not an otiose addition. Dallann expressly states in one 
place (p. 1104) that “after having mastered all commentaries — 
he has adopted a particular reading on the authority of the 
Puaijtkdra,” probably Gayadasa (serva-nibandh-opajirind maya 
panjtkdra-pathitatedt pathitah). Similarly, to the G2nd chapter 
of the last Section (Utfare-fantra) he appends the remark 
(p. 1343) that he has explained that Section “after having 
examined the whole of the commentaries" (nibandhdn nikhildn 
drsfri). There can be, then, no doubt as to Dallana’s claim: 
but, of course, it may not be pressed so as to include all 
existing commentaries: what Dallana claims is that his own 
commentary is based on all the other commentaries known 
to him, or, at least, accessible to him. 

-In the introduction to his commentary (p. 1) Dallana 
enumerates the works (ntlandia) which he includes in the 
term ‘all.’ They are the following five :-— 

The commentary {fita) of Jaijjata. 


The annotations (paiyiia) of Gayadiisen and Ehiskara. 
The glossaries ({ippena) of Si-Madhava and Brahmadeva. 


tee 


2, 2 
4, 


To the Inst item (Nos. 4 and 5) he appends the phrase 
‘eteetera’ (didi). We are to conclude, therefore, that other 
gloss-writers were consulted by him besides the two he 
names. One could wish that he had not contented himself 
with the vague efcefera; but probably we are justified in 
concluding that the five works which he mentions were 
his main sources, 1f not, mdeed, practically his only sources. 
We may obtain some light on this point by observing the 
names which Dallana quotes in the course of his commentary. 
They are the following :-— 


1, Caraka, named about 24times, 9. Videho, abont 8 times. 


2, Hirita, twice. 10. Hariécandra, twice. 

3. Jatukarna, once. 11. Bhoja, about 14 times. 

4. Kiidyapa, once. 12. Karttikakunda, about 14 tintes. 
®. Krenitreya, once. 15. Jaijjata, about 74 times, 

6, Madaéaunaka, once. 14. Gayadisa, about 153 times, 
7. Nigirjuna, twice. 15. Brahmadeva, about 10 times. 


8, Vagbhata (both), about 25 times. 
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The first nine names are those of writers of textbooks 
(tmihitéd or tantra) of their own, not of writers of com- 
mentaries on Suéruta’sa textbook. In the present connection 
they may be sct aside, for, as we have scen, Dallana’s claim 
is to give a summary of what he calls nibandha or explanatory 
writings on Suésruta. 

No. 10, Harigcandra, may also be set aside. He is known 
as a writer of a commentary on Caraka’s textbook (sm/ifd), 
and is expressly referred to as such by Dallana (p. 204). 

No. 11, Bhoja, is frequently quoted, in connection with 
Susruta’s views, by Dallana as well as by Gayadasa, and by 
Cakrapinidatta (about twenty-one times in the. BAdnwmagi). 
His work has not survived, but it does not appear to have been 
i commentary on Suéruta, but rather an independent text- 
book, for Dallana once (p. 248) describes it as a sam/iitd, and 
similarly Gayi once (fol. 52a, 1.8) asa fantra. As Bhoja is 
quoted by Cakrapani, he cannot be later than 1060 a.n. 
He may, provisionally, be placed about 1030 a.n., and may 
very well haye been the famous king Bhoja of Dhara. 

Nos. 15, 14, and 15, Jaijjata, Goyaditsa, and Brauhmadeva, 
whom Dallana quotes most frequently, are precisely three of 
the fiye sources which he specifies. 

Two of Dallana’s five sources, Bhiskara and Sri-Madhava, 
do not appear in the list, On the other hand, there appears 
in it No. 12, Kartikakunda, who is rather frequently quoted 
by Dallana. I would suggest that he is identical with 
Bhaskara, who is not once quoted by Dallana. It would be 
strange if a writer who is expressly named by Dallana as 
one of his mam sources should never be quoted by him. 
I may add that the two well-known commentators of 
Madhava’s textbooks, Vijayaraksita and Srikanthadatta, 
likewise frequently quote Kartikakunda in connection with 
Susruta, but never mention Bhaskara, whose name one would 
expect to appear if he, as a commentator on Suéruta, were 
really ao separate entity. I would also suggest that Bhaskara 
may be identical with the Bhaskara-bhatta of whom it is 
said, in the Patna Inscription (Epigr. Jnd., i, 340, 345), that 


“King Bhoja conferred on him the title of Vidydpati,” or 


Master of Science. In that case Bhiskara might be a 
younger contemporary of Cakrapanidatta (c. 1060 a.p.), 
which would explain why neither Bhiskara nor Kartikn- 
kunda is (so far as I know) ever named by that commentator. 
The suggested identification and date of Kartika is supported 
by the fact that he is very frequently quoted, especially by 
Srikanthadatta, in close connection with Gayadisa, who 
often quotes Bhoja. There is probably no long interval 
in time between Kartika and Gadidhara, the father of 
Vangagens. For Srikantha, commenting on a formula of 
Suéruta (p. 697) quoted by Wrinda Madhava in the 
Siddhayoga (p. 477), mentions a different reading of it, 
common to both Kartika and Gadadhora. In the same 
Siditheyoge (p. 162) there is quoted another formula of 
Suéruta (p. 843), to which Vrinda Madhava appends a gloss 
(fippant) noticing the view of another medical writer (anyato 
draia). Commenting on this gloss, Srikantha says that the 
view referred to is that of Kartika. This remark must not 
be taken to convey any chronological implication, as uf 
Kartikn were earlier in date than Vrinda; we shall presently 
see that Vrinda is probably identical with Madhava, and is 
a comparatively early writer. As a fact, Srikantha explains 
immediately afterwards that Kartika only adopted the view 
of a very early writer, Kasyapa the Elder (erddha Kasyapa). 
Chronologically, therefore, the case stands thus: Quoting 
the formula in question from Susruta, Vrinda adds o gloss 
noticing the rival view of another ancient writer, Kaéyapa ; 
and Kartika, commenting on Suéruta, appears (teste 
Srikantha) to have preferred Kasyapa’s view mentioned im 
Vrinda’s gloss. That, chronologically, this was really 
Srikantha’s opinion, appears from another remark in the 
Siddhayoga (p. 440), where he says that Kartika adopted 
a certain view on the authority of old medical writers 
(erddha vaidya); he cannot, therefore, have looked upon 
Kartika as being himself on old medical writer. 

In this connection it may be useful to observe that the 
distinction between a (itdsdra, or commentator, and 
a paijikdkdra, or annotator, must not be urged too far. 
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ppaliars, in the list of his sources, describes Jaijjata as 
a commentator, but Gayudisa and Bhaskara ee 
kunda) as annotators. But in another place (p. 909) he 
calls Gayadise a commentator; and Srikantha (on Siddhayona, 
p- 310) applies the term commentator also to Kartikakunda 
(=Bhaskara). 

But to return to our list of names quoted by Dallana, 
besides Bhaskora the name of Sri-Midhava likewise does 
not oceur in it. In the list of his sources Dallana deseribes 
the latter as a fippanttdra, or glosse-writer. Under that 
desiznation he is probably mentioned by Dallana (p. 74) 
as the authority for o certain interpretation (riearana- 
prasarana), But who is this Sri-Madhava, the glossator ? 
The only Sri-Madhaya who is known to us as a medical 
writer is the author of a work on Niddna, or Pathology, 
ealled Rug-riniteaya or Roga-vinideaya, 1c. Diagnosis af 
Diseases. It is called so by the author himself in Niddna, 
i, 2 (Jivananda’s edition, 1901, always cited hercatter). 
He is uleo known as Madhavakara, or Madhavacarya, or 
simply Madhava. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Dallana’s reference is to him: and from this reference we 
learn that he was also a gloss-writer, At this point we 
receive some useful guidance from Srikanthadatta in his 
commentary on the Siddhayoga, a work on Crhifsd, or 
Therapeutics. The author of that work calls himself 
Vrinda, and says thot in compiling it he followed the 
order of diseases adopted in the Geda-riniscaya (syn. Roga- 
cinigeaya), or Diagnosis of Diseases. The obvious conclusion 
from that remark is that the author wishes to say that 
having written the Pathology, he now writes the 
Therapeutics, following therem the same order of the 
diseases. He would hardly have expressed himself in that 
way if he had meant to say that he followed the order of 
someone else’s work; he would at least have named the 
author. Now Srikantha, in the colophon of his commentary 
(p. 665), states that the Siddhayoga has also “another 
name,” Vrinda-Mddhava (Vrnda-mddhav-dpara-ndmaka- 
Suldhayoga). Similarly, Srimadhava’s Pathology is also 
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known as the Médhava-nidéna. The author of the 
Siddhayoga, in his own colophon (ch. Ixxxi, verse 21, 
p. 664), explains that he wrote that work under the name 
of Vrinda (ernda-ndmnd). Here 1t may be well to pomt out 
that the author of the Niddne or Roga-vinigcaya nowhere 
himself in that work, either at the beginning or the 
end. He receives the name Madhara only m the itro- 
duction of the commentary of Vijayaraksita (verse 4, p. 1). 
As that commentary is called Madhukoga, or “Store ot 
Honey,” it suggests itself that the author of the WViadne 
is poetically deseribed as Madhava-kara (syn. Miadhu-kara), 
lit. Maker of honey, or the Bee of the honey collected im 
the commentary, and Madhava is only an abbreviation of 
Madhavakara, just as Cakrapani of Cakrapanidatta and 
Srikantha of Srikanthadatta. It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that the Roga-riniscaya was only the first part of a larger 
work, the second part of which is the Siddhayoga ; and it is 
quite natural, therefore, that the author only names himself 
at the conclusion of the entire work, where he discloses his 
name to be Vrinda.' The conclusion, therefore, is that both 
the Roga-vinigeaya and the Siddhayoga were written by the 
same person called Vrinda, who, however, subsequently 
(perhaps for the reason above suggested) became known as 
Srimadhava, and the two parts of his great work came to be 
known as the Madhava Nidana and the Vrnda Madhava 
Sidihayoga. In the same direction points a remark of 
Srikanthadatta (p. 325), With regard to a diagnostic 
statement on hydrocele (erddhi, Siddhayoga, xl, 20), he 
observes that properly it should have been made in the Aug- 
vinigcaya, or Diagnostic of Diseases, but having been omitted 
there it is now given in the Siddhayoga or Therapeutics. 

The Siddhayoga contains numerous formule excerpted 
from Suéruta’s textbook, to which occasionally Vyinda adds 
glosses of his own. Srikantha, in his commentary, points 
out these glosses and calls them fippant or fippaya. Thus 
Siddhayoga, xxii, verses 7 and 8 (p, 196), pives a formula on 

1 Seo an opinion to the same effect by Professor Jolly in the Transactions of 
the Thirtecnth International Congress of Orientalists. 









rheumatics quoted from Suéruta, Cit., iv, 12, 15 (p. 400), 
to which is appended a long explanatory gloss (verses 9 
and 10); and Srikantha observes that this is a loss (fippana) 
of Vrinda himself. Another short gloss (fippanita) of Vrinda 
is noticed by Srikantha on p. 316. It refers to a formula 
adapted from Suéruta, Cik., xxii, § 15 (p. 499), as well as 
Caraka, Cik., xvii, 38, 39 (p. 633). As another example 
may haewitationsd a gloss appended to a formula (Siddhayoga, 
xii, 22, 25, p. 162) quoted from Suéruta, U?., li, 1Ge—18e 
(p. 853), and based on a dictum of Kasyapa the Elder. 
Evidently, it was this gloss-making practice of Vrinda 
which earned him the epithet of fippenakdra, or glosantor. 
To my mind there can be little doubt that by “Srimadhava 
the glossator Dallana intended to indicate the Stddhayega 
as one of his sources. 

So far, then, it appears possible to identify all the maim 
sources of Dallana’s commentary. There remuins one 
puzzle : Dallana’s relation to Cakrapainidatta, The latter 
is Very considerably earlier than Dallana, and was the 
writer of an important commentary on Susruta (2 /dnwmert). 
Nevertheless, seeing that Dallana does not name him among 
his sources, the presumption is that he did not scare 
Cakrapani’s commentary, or at least that it was not 
aceessible to him. It must be remembered that eee 
was a native of Eastern India (Bihar, or Bengal), while 
Dallana had his home in the North-west. That presumption, 
I believe, can be sustained, with some probability, by 
il Achat as of the commentaries of the two men. For 
example, discussing the term draroftara occurring in Suéruta, 
Sin, xix, 30 (p. 76), Dallana says (p. 177) that the meaning 
‘chief of fluids’ (drava-pradhina) given to it by some (*eeit) 
interpreters is rejected by Gayndasa, on the authority of 
a certain dictum, supported by the authority of Bhoja, 
Preeizely the same reason for the rejection, practically in 
the same words, is given by Cakrapani in his Bhdnwmati 
(p. 343) without any mention of Gayadasa, and the im- 
pression left on the mind of the reader certainly is that he 
puts forward the argument os his own. Still, it is possible 
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that both Cakrapani and Gayadisa, who probably were 


_ contemporaries, were using the same source. But, in any 


case, Dallana does not seem to be aware of the fact of 
Cakrapini using the same argument as Gayadisa, Again, 
speaking of verse 14 in Suéruta, Sé., ch. xx (p. 80), Dallana 
says (p. 186) that that verse is rejected by Jaijjeta as 
spurious (andrea, lit. not old, i.e. a Inter mterpolation), but 
admitted by Gayadisa, and that he himself also admits 1 
on the latter’s authority. Cakrapini, discussing the same 
point (Bidnumati, p. $56), states that the verse is rejected 
by some (keeif) for a certain reason which he explaime. 
Ti Dallana had known Cakrapini’s comment if seems 
probable that he would also have given the reason why 
Jatjjata rejected the verse. Again, commenting on Susruta, 
Sa., vi, § 9 (p. 20), Dallana says (p. 58) that others (anye) 
ailopt the order of the seasons as held to the south of the 
Ganges, and adds that Goyadasa refutes this opinion. 
Cakrapani (p. 119) refers to a statement of Kasyapa m 
explanution of that opinion. It does not seem probable 
that Dallana would have omitted this explanation, if he 
had known Cakrapani’s observations, Again, with reference 
to Suéruta, Si, i,§6 (p. 2), Dallana says that some (Kecif) 
read dfisdra-jeara (the reading of the Vulgate), diarrhos 
and fever, instend of jrer-dlisira, fever and diarrhma, but 
that he adopts the latter reading on the euthority of the 
Panjika (of Gayadisa). Cukrapini (p. 20) mentions the 
sume difference, but adds the reason for the two readings. 
One expects that Dallana would have mentioned this reason 
+f he had known Cakrapani’s comment. Such imstances 
might be indefinitely multiplied. None of them 1s 
absolutely conclusive, but the impression created by their 
accumulation is that Dallana was not acquainted with 
Cakrapani’s commentary. 

The general conclusion, then, which is reached is that, 
whatever the exact significance of the phrase ' etcetera’ (dedi) 
in Dallana’s statement of his sources may be, the enumeration 
in that statement is practically exhaustive. His work 1s 
really a summary (samgraha) of the three commentaries (fikd 
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or panjikd) of Jaijjata, Gayndisa, and Bhiaskara (= Kartika- 
kunda), and of the occasional glossea (fippani) occurring 
such works as those of Srimadhava (Siddhayoge) ‘and 
Brahmadeva. 

Regarding the last-mentioned, Brahmadeva, there is a 
noteworthy remark in Dallana’s commentary, which may 
have a chronological value. He states (p. 170) with regard 
to a certain reading that Gayadisa declares it to be spurious 
(andrea), and that therein he is followed by Brahmadeva 
(fan-mat-dnusdrind). On the face of it, this statement 
suggests that Brahmadeva’s date is posterior to Gayadise. 
Provisionully, this inference may be accepted, though it 
must be remembered, of course, that the intention of such 
statements is not consciously chronological, but doctrinal. 
There is an instructive parallel case in Vijayaraksita’s 
commentary on the Midhara-Niddna, xxii, 5 (p. 147). He 
makes n remark which suggests the inference that Madhava 
was posterior to Drdhabala, There exists sufficient evidence, 
in my opinion,’ to prove that, ns a fact, Drdhabala was 
posterior to Madhava. 

The most important of Dallana’s sources, both by reason 
of age and, to judge from quotations, of fulness of treatment, 
is the commentary (fihd) of Juijjata, The earliest author 
(known to me) who quotes it is Vrinda, in the Siddhayoge, 
chap. xlix, verse 30 (p. 320). This would refer Jaijjata to 
the seventh century a.p. at the latest. Uniortunately no 
copy of the commentary has, as yet, come to light. In the 
India Office Catalogue, p. 928, it is enegested that the 
marginal notes found in MS. 1842, which contains a copy 
of Candrata’s revision of Sudruta’s textbook, might be taken 
from Jaijjata’s commentary, which Candrata professes to 
have used i int preparing his revised text. This suggestion 
I able; for a cursory examination shows that 


the ail in ‘all probability, extracts from Dallana’s 








* This is not the place to set out the evidence, for which I hope shortly to find 
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' commentary, with which they verbally agree. Thus on 
_ fol. 25a there is a long extract from Dallana, p. 579; on 
fol. 35a from Dallana, p. 590; on fols, 41-45 from Dallana, 
pp. 595, 596. These examples have been selected because 
they contain references to Gayadiisa, and thus prove that 
whoever the author of the notes may have been, he certainly 
cannot have been Jaijjata, who lived considerably earlier 
than Gayadaisa and is probably quoted by him (see below). 
There are some curious points about Candrata’s revised 
text, which show that it deserves a much more searching 
examination than I have as yet been able to give to it, For 
example, Dallana says that after Suéruta, Ui., xlv, 18a 
(p. 825), Kartikakunda reads an additional verse (not found 
in the Vulgate version) which he quotes in his commentary 
(p. 1207}. This verse is found m Candrata’s text, fol. 1620. 
Again, on fol. 205a of that text there is an additional verse 
(not in the Vulgate) after Suéruta, Ut, Ivu, 4 (p. 878), 
which Duallana {p. 1504) declares to be spurious (audrsa). 
There would thus appear to be some kind of connection 
between Candrata’s revised text and Kartikakugds (Bhaskara), 
who, as seems probable, was one of Dallana’s sources. 

Next to Jaijjata’s commentary, the most interesting, in 
several ways, of Dallana’s sources is the commentary 
(panjika) of Goyadisa or (as he 1s also not untrequently 
called) Gayi. As the numerous quotations from him, in the 
commentaries of Dallana, Vijayaraksita, and Srikanthadatts, 
show, his commentary, called Nydya Candrika, extended 
over the whole of the textbook of Suéruta. Only two 
portions of it, however, have up to now been discovered. 
These are the comments on the second and third Sections, 
treating of Pathology (Niddéna Sthana) and Anatomy (Sdrira 
Stidna). ‘The former has been announced by Dr. P. Cordier 
in his Récentes Découvertes, p. 13. The latter, which has 
been described by Professor J. Jolly im @ paper contributed 
to the Journal G.O,8., vol. Iv, pp- 114-116, is the unique 
manuscript Add, 2491, belonging to the Cambridge University 
Library. Having, through the kindness of the University, 
been given the opportunity of thoroughly examining the 








manuscript, I am now able to contribute some further 
information concerning it.! 

Gayadisa is quoted by Dallana 3 times and Gayi 49 
times, altogether 52 times (not 51, as Jolly, p. 114). The 
quotation in adhy. 9, which Professor Jolly failed to discover 
(p. 115), occurs in the MS. fol. G8e, I. 77%. I have succeeded 
in verifying every one of the quotations, except those few 
which stood in the missing leaves of the manuscript. 

The MS. consists now of 66 leaves: but the first and the 
two last leaves, as well as leaves 4 to 14 (both inclusive), are 
missing. The MS., when complete, must have comprised 
80 lenves. The numbers of the leaves 3, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
78 are missing, and those of fols. 51, 69, 70, 73, 74 are 
mutilated; but the identity of the leaves can be casily 
verted from the context. 

The introduction is lost, but nothing of the commentary 
proper; for the obverse of fol. 2 begins with the comment 
on the first phrase of Suéruta (p. 103), sarva-bhitdindm., 
Only a small portion is lost at the end, namely, the comments 
on the five last passages (60-14) of Sudruta (p. 870); for 
the comments on the immedintely preceding verses (52-59) 
are found on fol. 77e. 

Fol. 34 earries the comments as far as ta/-daksandny=era 
(p. d02, 1. 14), and fol. 15a begins with edta-rarna (p. 306, 
1.17). The lost fols. 4-14, therefore, comprised the com- 
mentary on nearly the whole of the first chapter, as well as 
on the introductory phrases of the second chapter. 

Tn addition to this loss there is another, which, however, 
is not indicated in the manuseript. The whole of the 
comments from jArdaydmdsayayoh (p. dd4, L 16) to tany=etani 
(p. 337, | 24) is missing; that is, the end of chapter 5 and 
the beginning of chapter 6. It is a large portion (three 
pages of print, 335-337) which would have stood on fol. 506, 
where, however, no indication whatever is given, the writing 





1 Tt ma cere breath Wo ate Doce afore misprints in Professor Jolly’s srticle. 
On-p. 114, for 37 read a6; 1. 28, for 591 read 500; 1. 30, for S44 reud 
ta; 1. 34, tor de reod O25; 1. 42, dex fyb toad 700, : 









proceeding uninterruptedly as if nothing were missing. 
A similar, but smaller, unindicated lacuna occurs on fol. 744; 
the comments from ato bAdyisfhaig=ea (p. 363, 1 22) down 
to ath=dsydh (p. 364, 1. 18) are missing. 

On account of these losses nine of Dallona’s references to 
Gayi cannot be traced. But all the other quotations can be 
yertiicd. Professor Jolly has already noticed some of these 
in his article (1e., p. 115), I shall notice some others in 
the sequel. 

The most interesting point in Gayadasa’s commentary is 
the evidence it afforda that he often read a text different 
from the now accepted Vulgate, printed by Jivananda. 
Some of these variations are large and important, while 
othere are trivial. ‘To the latter category belong the 
following :— 

Jiv., p- 309, L. 4, has éuddha-sndfam, but Gayi, fol. 18a, 
L 6, reads Suci-sndfam, and adds that 4uddfa is in another 
textbook (tantrdntare). 

Jiv., p. 310, L. 20, has ghyta-pingo, but Gayi, fol. 20a, 1. 10, 
reads girta-kumbho, 

Jiv., p. 312, 1. 15, has satva-bhayiathdh, but Gayi, fol. 24, 
L 7, reads satra-hahulih. 

Jiv., p. 318, L 9, has subra-bdlulydt, but Gayi, fol. 28a, 
1. 5, reads éubkrdmsa-hdhulyat. 

Jiv., p. 326, L 4, has balerdn, and 1. 9 mdnayited, but Gayi, 
fol. 44a, IL. 6, 10, reads dhanacdn and pijayitrd. These two 
differences, however, may be due to mere misreadings of the 


copyist. 

Jiv., p. 309, 1. 8, has mdms-adinam, and L. 14 eaturridhd 
yds, but Gayi, fol. ola, 1. 10, reads marnun-ddindm, amd 
fol, 516, L 4, caturvidho yaa. 

Tiv., p. 342, L 6, has jaghana-bdhir-bhage, and 1 15 bdhw- 
mardha, but Gayi, fol. 53a, L 6, reads jaghana-bhdge, and 
fol, 534, 1. 2, Sa4u-sirgo. The former difference is noticed 
by Dallana (p. 588), who says that Gayi took b/jdga to mean 

Jiv., p. 344, L 14, bas §alya-visay-drddiam, bat Gayi, 

fol. 554, 1. 3, reads “drihan. 
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Jiv., p. 345, 1. 21, has ydbhir, but Gayi, fol. 56a, 1. 10, 
reads fabhir. 

Jiv., p. 349, L 15, has abhito deham, but Gayi, fol. 598, 
l, 5, reads akhilom deham. 

Jiv., p. $52, 1 4, has raktes sa-éesa-dosam, and 1 24 
irika-samdhi, but Gayl, fol. 62a, 1 1, reads sa-éesa-dosam 
rudhirem, ond fol. 634, 1. 7, marmma-frika-samdht. 

Jiv., p- 353, 1. 2, has samdhi-madhya, and 1, 13 fdacan= tu, 
but Gayi, fol. O40, 1 1, reads samdhi-samipa-madhya, ond 
Tol. G78, 1. 5, tdsayi FAalie, 

div., p. 346, 1 24, has yaih aredam=abhirahanti, but Gayi, 
fol. 70a, 1. 4, reads tath avedah sravati. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1 17, hos prathama-dirasat, but Gayi, fol. 72a, 
L.1, reads prathamea-mdsdt. 

Jiv., p. 359, 1 5, has dprasarat, but Gayi, fol. 72, 1, 3, 
reads dprasaca-kalat. | 

Jiv., p. 360, L 18, has afi-dayah, but Gayi, fol. 75a, 1 1, 
reads alah fasyih, 

div., p. 367, 1 1, has sen-mdsem, but Gayi, fol, 754, 1. 6, 
reads sm-mdsdf, This difference is noticed by Dallana 
(p. 619), as noticed by Professor Jolly (p. 115). 

Jiv., p. O67, L 12, has afhzdamai, but Gayi, fol. 76a, L 3, 
reads fath=dsinai, 

Jiv., p. 368, 1 1, has aa-daha, and 1 2 upakrdmati, bat 
Gayl, fol. 760, 1. 2, reads rata, and 1. 3 apakramati. 

Much more important are the following differences, some 
of which are not noticed by Dallana. 

Jiv., p. 309, 1 20, has § 27 of chapter ii. This paragraph 
is read by Gayi, fol. 284, 1 2, as a portion of § 3 of 
chapter ii, immediately before réus=tu (Jiv., p. 313, 1. 10), 
Dallana notices this difference (p. 546). 

Jiv., p. 621, L 2, has udare pacyamdndindm. Here Dallana 
(p. 563) notices a variant, Ardaye pacyamdadndm, which he 
ascribes to Gayi; but, as a matter of fact, Gayt, fol. 38a, 
ll. 6, 7, ascribes it t8 others (anye). 

Jiv., pp. 323,324, reads seven verses (49-55) on the 
symptoms of Alama and dlasya, but Gayi, fol. 422, L. 5, omits 
them. This is noticed by Dallana (p. 567). 
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Tiv., p. 324, 1. 22, has eapta-prakrtayah, but Gayi, fol. 424, 


1. 6, reads fisrah prakpfayeh, Dallonn does not notice this 
difference, which is probably an error of the copyist of the 
Gayl MS. 


Jiv., p. 326, 1. 4, has darsano madhura-priyah, but Gayi, 
fol. 44a, 1. 3, reads amadhura-priyah in full. This difference 
ia probably due to a mere misprint, Jivinanda havmg 
omitted to insert the eragrafha or mark of elision of a. 

Jiy., p. 327, L 20, has avddrikam, but Gayi, fol. 45a, 
|. 9, reads ausadhikam, as noticed by Dallana (p. 571; see 
Jally, p. 115). 

Jiv., p. 334, 1. 6, has gef-sestil, sixty-six, and catus-trimaat, 
thirty-four; but according to Tallana (p. 578) Gayl read 
sastih, sixty, and catedrinsat, forty. This is not found im the 
MS. of Gayl, fol. 504, IL 7, 8, but the MS. in this place seems 
to be corrupt; for that, as a fact, Gayi’s text read, as stated 
by Dallana, is proved by the circumstance that the details as 
given by Dallana (p. 578) are really found in Gayi, fol. 506, 
i. 3f.; eg., Jiv., p. 344, L 15, has pate=odare, and L 16 dive 
hrdayamasayayoh, while Gayi, fol. 504, 1. 4, reads sapt=odare, 
and 1. 7 dre Ardi dmdaSaye ek, exactly os stated by Dallana, 
p. 478, IL. 12, 1. Dallana’s statement about grird and the 
rest (p. 578, Il. 17 ff.) is also not found im the Gayi MS.; 
but the fact is that the MS. at this pomt is defective, 
though there is no indication in it of any lucuna. Dut, as 
already stated, nearly the whole of Gayi’s comment on 
Suéruta’s text, Jiv., pp. 334-347, is missing. 

For the same reason, Dallana’s statement (p. 579) that 
Gayi omits verse 38 (Jiv., p. 345) cannot be verified. But 
it is worth noting that Dallana himself mentions that that 
verse is taken from another textbook (tentrdntariya-aloka), 
and therefore a spurious interpolation. Unfortunately 
Dallana does not name the author of the textbook; but it 
ig not Caraka, in whose textbook it is not found. * Dallana 
further states that Gayi rejected the verse on the authority 
of Bhoja, with whom he held that * Suéruta’s doctrine that 
the muscles numbered 500 only applied to the male, but 
that the muscles of the female were short of that number 


by three,” and accordingly numbered only 497. case 
would seem to stand thus: Caraka (p. 453, in Jiv., ed. 1896) 
teaches that there are 500 muscles (panca pedi - Satdnt), 
irrespective of sex, of which he takes no notice. Suéruta 
adopted this doctrine (Jiv., p. 334, 1 5, poten pedi-datdne 
hhavanti, Le. there are 500 muscles), but added a full 
enumeration of them, inchuwling three muscles for the 
generative organs outwardly visible in the male (Jiv., p. dd4, 
& 34). Naturally the query suggested itself: How about 
woman? Hence Suésruta added (Jiv., p. 334, § 36) that ‘women 
have twenty extra muscles," viz. ten in the two breasts and ten 
in the genitals, Here Susruta left the case. The difficulty 
now arose as to the real total number of the muscles in the 
case of the woman. Did Susratn mean to say that she had 
u total of 520 (Le. 500+ 20) muscles, or did he mean that 
tm her case, of course, the distinctive muscles of the male 
were to be discounted; in other words, that her twenty extra 
muscles took the place of the three extra museles of the 
male, and that, therefore, her total was 517 (i.e. 497 + 20) ? 
Bhoja clearly took the latter view, and Gayi agreed with 
him. Others, however (Le. Dallana’s ‘antrdntare, the other 
textbook), upheld the former view, maintaining that the 
three male muscles were also present in the female ; only 
they were invisible, because they lay concealed within her 
genitals, There can be no doubt that verse 38, which sets 
forth this view, is not a genuine portion of Suéruta’s 
textbook. 

Jiv., p, 345, has a, verse 46, which, according to Dallana 
(p- 591), is omitted by Gayi. This is borne out by the 
MS. fol, 502, where Gayl, after commenting on verse 45, at 
once proceeds to comment on verse 47. 

dJiv., p. S46, 1. 18, has caturdasa gricdydm, Le. there are 
fourteen (sird or blood-vessels) in the neck. Gayi, fol. 57a, 
reads only asfau, or eight. Dallana takes no notice of this 
Le] PTO, 

dJiv., P- 349, 1, 1, has sat-tritiéaj=jihedydm, Le. there are 
46 siré in the tongue; but Gayi, fol. 59a, L 1, reuds 
axfaviméati, or 28. Dallana notices this difference (p. 595, 











L 21); but Gayi adds that others (anye) read 36, and again 
others (apare) d4. It is the reading of Gayi's anye which has 
been adopted into the Vulgate text. It would be interesting 
to know who the enye are to whom we owe that text. 

Jiv., p. 349, L 2, has deirsdeddasa ndsdyadm, tdsdm=aupa- 
ndsikyas=catasrah pariharet, i.e. there are twice twelve (ie. 24) 
“ya im the nose; of these one should avoid those four which 
are near the root of the nose. On this Dallana remarks 
(p- 596, 1. 24) that Gayi reads sodaéa ndsdydm, ldsu paica 
avyadhyah, i.e. there are sixteen sird in the nose, among these 
five should not be cut. The MS. (fol. 39¢, L 1) reads fasayi 
upandsyas (sic) catasrah pariharet, This reading is clearly 
corrupt: the first part of the clause has dropped out; but 
what remains agrees with the Vulgate, and does not beur 
out Dallana’s statement. There must be some error here in 
Dallana’s text as printed by Jivananda, though the marginal 
note in the India Office MS. No. 1842, fol. 422, agrees with 
that text (anfe, pp. 292, 295). Two lines lower down (Jiv., 
p. 349, L.4) we have asfd-trimdad=ubhayor=nefrayoh, ie. there 
are 38 sird in the two eyes; and this reading is repeated in ~ 
Dallana (p. 695, 1.25). But the true reading here should be 
sat-triméat, 36, as, in fact, the India Office MS, 72 (Cat., 
No. 2645, fol. 264, L 8) of Sudruta correctly reads. This is 
proved by Dallana himself. On p. 596, 1. 3, explaining the 
number 60 of the sird in the forehead (/aldta), he saya that 
it is obtained by adding the 24 sird of the nose and the 36 
sird of the two eyes. This explanation of Dullans, moreover, 
suggests that the true reading of his comment on Gayi 
should be saf-trinéat, 36, instead of sodasa, 16; for, according 
to him, Gayi read 24 sird in the eyes (p. 595, 1. 25) and 60 
in the forehead (p. 596, 1.7). The fact is that there were 
clearly two theories on the subject, one of Gayi (and probably 
Bhoja), the other of the Vulgate, which latter is followed 
by Dallana; namely, Gayi counts 24 in the eyes, 36 im the 
nose, total 60 in the forehead; Wulgate, 36 in the eyes, 
24 in the nose, total 60 in the forehead. It would be 
interesting to discover who the author of the Vulgate version 
of Suéruta’s textbook is. 

7.3.4.8, 1906. 20 
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Jiv., p. 349, 1 6, has karnayor=daga, i.e. ten sird in the 
two ears, and |. 10 éamkhayor=dega, ten sird in the two 
temples. But Gayi reads, fol. 594, 1 9, karnayoh paiea 
paned, ie. five in either of the two ears (i.e. ten altogether), 
and fol, 59, 1. 1, astew samkhayoh, ie. eight in the two 
temples, though in the latter case he is aware of the other 
(mye) reading dasa. Dallana notices both varianta, though 
he reads so7a8a, sixteen, instead of parca paitea. 

Jiv., p. 357, verse 9, is placed differently by Gayi, 
fol. 682, L. 6, just before verse 4 in Jiv., p. 356, 1. 3. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 15, has a verse 12, malad, ete.: but Crayl, 
fol, 71a, 1. 10, apparently rejects that verse, which, he anys, 
is only read by some (‘eeit), ie. by the Vulgate version. 

Jiv., p. 360, 1. 13, has prahdsra tafo; but Gayi, fol. 73a, 
|. 4, mserts and explains between those two words a clause, 


of which he quotes only the two initial words, Sastran) kukeau, * 


The Vulgate text misses out that clause, nor does Dallana 
(p. 614) comment on it. 
___ div., p. 365, has the verses 27-32, of which Gayi, fol. Tia, 

l. 7, appears to have rejected the verses 27, 28, 29a, for his 
comment begins with verse 29). Dallana does not notice 
this difference, which, however, may be due to a defect of 
the Gayi MS. 

Jiv., p- 369, has the verses 59-59, but Gayl, fol. 77a, 
places theso verses much earlier, immediately after § 50, in 
Jiv., p. 368. This difference from the Vulgate text is 
expressly noticed by Dallana (p. 622, 1. 25), 

A few other pomts are worth noting. Dallana (p. 545) 
gives a very long passage (17 lines in print) as quoted from 
Gayadasa, This quotation is found in the Gayi MS., fol. 18a, 
but there it is referred to Caraka, where, as a fact, it occurs 
on p. 357, I 1-18 (Jiv., ed. 1896). Moreover, Gayi does 
not quote the passage in full, as Dallana does, but only the 
initial words with ifyddi, “and so forth.” Dallana (p. 572, 
|. 20 ff.) quotes another long passage (four lines in print) 
from Gayl, but without acknowledgment, This [Missagre is 
found in the Gayi MS., fol. 46a, L 8 ff, A more searching 
examination might disclose some more quotations of this kind, 
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Dallana (p. 622, 1. 7) states that Gayi explains the drug 
payrerd to be the same as Asirariddri, while he himself 
identifies it with arkapusys. Gayi's identification occurs in 
the MS., fol. 77a, L. 5, 

Dallana (p. 549) discusses the meaning of the phrase 
diarm-etara. He himself adopts the interpretation diarm- 
ddharma, “ both right and wrong,” while he ascribes to Gayi 
the interpretation adharma simply. This is found in the 
Gayi MS., fol. 20), where Gayi discusses the point, and says 
that diarm-etara must mean “other than mght conduct,” that 
is to say, adharma or ‘sin’ simply, because both Sruéi and 
Smrti (1.c. revelation and tradition) ascribe the birth of twms 
to sinful conduct on the part of the parents, and prescribe ex- 
piation. Hence it cannot mean “both dharma and adharma,” 
i.e. making twin-birth consequent on both right and wrong. 
This argument of Gayi's seems obviously correct, and that 
Dallana nevertheless preferred the rival interpretation can 
only be due to his considering that tt enjoyed greater 
authority. Dallana does not mention this authority, but 
Gayi discloses it, for he says (fol. 205, 1. 5) that it is the 
interpretation of Jada. Now this is a most interesting 
statement, Jada must have been one of the sources on 
which Dallana based his commentary, and seeing that among 
his sources (ante, p. 285) Jaijjata is the only one that bears 
any resemblance to Jada, the suggestion made by Professor 
Jolly (Le., p. 116) is strongly confirmed that Jada and 
Jaijjata are the same person. But if this is so, Jaijjata 
must have been also the author of a textbook; for Gayi, 
fol. 52a, 1. 8, ascribes to him also a fanfra. The form 
Jaijjata never occurs in the Cambridge Gayi MS.; on the 
other hand, the form Jada occurs five times (fol. 204, L. 5; 
fol. 266, 1. 6; fol. 620, 11. 8,10; fol. 545, 1.3). Tt does not 
seem probable, therefore, that it is a textual corruption of 
Jaijjata. 

As to Gayi's date, he must, of course, as Professor Jolly 
points out (p. 116), be older than Dallana, who so frequently 
quotes him. In addition, I suspect that he must have been 
a contemporary of Cakrapanidatta, for both these authors 





not unirequently quote Bhoja, but neither of them ever 
quotes the other. Provisionally, therefore, Gayadasa’s date 
may be taken to be about 1050 a.p. 

To Professor Jolly’s list of names (p. 116), quoted by 
Gayudasa, the following should be added :-— 


Caksusya, fol. 28a, |. 7 Kumiara-tantra, fol. 314, 1. 4; 
(== Videha). _ fol. 755, 1, 10. 

Dhanvantari, fol. 2a, 1. 2. Salikya-tantra, fol. 58d, 1. 5; 

Gotama, fol. 294, L. 6. fol. 594, 1.1; fol. 694, 1. 1. 

Mann, fol. 285, 1. 7. Salya-siddhinta, fol. 634, 1. 8; 

Puskalivata, fol. 508, 1. 6. fol. 708, 1. 7. 


Videha, fol. 29a, 1, 10, Yoga-prayoga, fol. 65a, 1. 2. 


XI. 


A HISTORICAL ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUFISM, 


WITH A LIST OF DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS ‘SUFI’ aND 
‘TASAWWUF, ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


I. 


(HE nucleus of the present article was meant in the first 

instanee to be added as a note to a chronological hat 
of definitions of the terms ‘Sufi’ and ‘Tasawwuf’ chiefly 
compiled from the Risd/a of Qushayri (Cairo, 1257 a.m), 
the Tadhkiratw’l-Awliyd of Faridu'’ddin ‘Attar (cited as 
T.A.),) and the Nafahdtu’l-Uns of Jami (Calcutta, 1859). 
These works contain about a hundred definitions of ‘ Sufi’ 
and ‘Tasewwuf,’ none of which exceeds a few hnes in 
lencth. I thoucht that it might be interesting, and possibly 
instructive, to arrange the most important in their chrono- 
logical sequence, so far as that can be determined, since 
only in this way are they capable of throwing any light 
upon the historical development of Sufism. The result, 
however, was somewhat meagre. Taken as a whole, those 
brief sentences which often represent merely a single aspect 
of the thing defined, o characteristic point of view, or 
perhaps a momentarily dominant mood, do undoubtedly 
exhibit the gradual progress of mystical thought im Islam 
from the beginning of the third to the end of the fourth 
century after the Hijra, but the evidence which they supply 
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is limited to a vague outline. Accordingly, I resolved to 
undertake a chronological exnmination of the doctrine 
taught by the authors of these definitions and by other 
distinguished Sufis, and I have here set down the conclusions 
to which I have come. I do not claim to have exhausted 
all the available material. There are two works of great 
importance which I have not yet found an opportunity to 
exumine at leisure, namely, the Hilyatn’/-Avwliyd of Abi 
Nu‘aym al-[sfahani (+ 450 acu.) and the Hashfu'l-Mahjib 
by ‘Ali b. ‘Uthmin al-Jullabi al-Hujviri, who wrote in the 
latter half of the fifth century. Nevertheless, the evidence 
at my disposal seemed to me sufficient to form the basis 
of a preliminary investigation such as I have attempted. 
The subject is too large to be trented adequately in 
a few pages, and too obscure to admit of a complete and 
final solution at present, so that the following sketch must 
be regarded as more or less tentative, although I venture to 
think that its main features, at any rate, will be confirmed 
by future research. I shall not discuss the principles of 
Slifiism, which are well known, but rather try to show 
whence they were derived and how they grew into a system, 

The seeds of Sifiism are to be found in the powerful and 
widely-spread ascetic tendencies which arose within Islam 
during the first century az. As Goldziher has remarked, 
the chief factors in this early asceticism are (1) an 
exaggerated consciousness of sin, and (2) an overwhelming 
dread of divine retribution.! The movement proceeded on 
orthodox lines, but it was inevitable that the extraordinary 
value attached to certain points in Muhammad's teaching 
and practice* should produce a corresponding neglect of 
other matters which good Moslems might think equally 
essential. Asceticism easily passes into mysticism. Hasan 
of Basra, the most famous representative of the ascetic 
movement, is reckoned by the Stfis as one of themselves, 


| Materialion cur Entwiekelungageschichte des Sifemns (Vienna Oriental 
Journal, vol. xiii, No. 1, P. 35 sqq.). si 
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and with justice in so far as he strove for spiritual 
righteousness and was not satistied with formal acts of 
devotion. “A grain of genuine piety,” he declared, “1s 
better than a thousandfold weight of fasting and prayer.” * 
*Qleanse ye these hearts (by meditation and remembrance 
of God), for they are quick to rust; and restrain ye these 
souls, for they desire eagerly, and if ye restrain them not 
they will drag you to an evil end.”? Still, these ascetics 
were only the forerunners of Sufism. According to 
Qushayri, the term ‘Sufi’ came into common use before 
the end of the second century 4.4.=815 a.p. It is probable 
enough that this epithet, which refers to the woollen garment 
adopted (as Ibn Khaldin says) by Muhammadan ascetics in 
order to distinguish themselves from those who affected 
a more luxurious fashion of dress, really marks a definite 
rift between asceticism and orthodoxy, and that it was first 
applied to Abii Hashim of Kafa (+ 150 a.n.), of whom Jami 
says (Nafahdt, 34, 11):—* Before him there were men 
eminent for asceticism and piety and well-doing in the path 
of trust (3843) and in the path of love, but he was the first 
that was called Sifi.” Perhaps we may also connect with 
this Abi Hashim the fact mentioned by Jami immediately 
after the passage which I have just quoted, that the first 
convent (thdnagah) for Sifis was founded st Ramla in 
Palestine by a Christian Amir. While recognising, how- 
aver, that Christian influence had some part in shaping the 
eatly development of Sifiism, I am inclined to believe that 
Sifiism of the ascetic and quietistio type, such as we find, 
e.g. in the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adbam (tf 161 a.n.), Da'ud 
al-Ta’i (+ 165 ax.), Fudayl b. ‘Iy4d (7 187 a.m.), and 
Shagiq of Balkh (+ 194 a.4.), owes comparatively little 
either to Christianity or to any foreign source. In other 
words, it seems to me that this type of mysticism was—or 
at least might have been—the native product of Islam 
itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of 


t Qushayri, 63, last tine. 
2 Koinif of al-Mubarrad, 120, 4. 
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mmadan conception of Allah, a conception which 
could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem. 
Although the Sufis mentioned above carried asceticism and 
quietism to extreme lengths, their mysticism was very 
moderate. The raptures and transporte of Inter Sifiism 
were as unknown to them as were its daring speculations.! 
They loved God, but they feared Him more, and the end 
of their love was apathetic submission to His will, not 
perfect knowledge of His being. They stand midway 
between asceticism (suid) and theosophy or gnosis (ma‘rifut). 
The word that best describes their attitude is quictism (rid). 

In the third century Sdfiism assumes an entirely new 
character, which cannot be explained as the further develop- 
ment of spiritual forces within Islam. It is significant that 
the earliest definition of Sifiism occurs in the shyings 
of Ma‘raf al-Karkhi (f 200 a.n.), whose parents were 
Christians or Mandwans in religion and, to judge by 
the name of his father, Firiz or Firtizdn, of Persian 
nationality? Ma‘rif, it is said, was a client (mawld) of the 
Imam ‘Ali b, Miisé al-Rida, and accepted Islam at his 
hands. He lived in Baghdid—no doubt in the Karkh 
quarter, whence he is generally called Ma‘rif of Karkh— 
during the reign of Hardin al-Rashid, and his tomb, which 
still exists in that city, has always been an object of 
profound veneration. He associated with Da’id al-Ta'l 
(7 165 «.n.), but we learn from the Fihrist (183, 16) that 
his master in Siifiism was a certain Fargad al-Sanji,? who 
derived from Hasan of Basra, who derived from Malik b, 
Anas. Such tends designed to show the orthodoxy of 
Sifiism are of small account. Ma‘rif is described in the 
Ladhkiratw’'l-Awliyé as o man filled with longing for God. 
His pupil, the celebrated Sari al-Saqati, relates as follows -— 


* There is one conspicuous exception, namely, Rihi'a ol-‘Aduwivya (f+ 185 
180, or 186, according to different muthoritie). Ja ker sayings tho doctrine of 
ical Jove almost fully developed, but it is probable that wf 
wing a fully ped p many 
* Ma'‘raf belonged to the district of Wihsit (see infra). 


* The vooulisstion of this word is uncertain. It may refer to any one of 
several places named Sanj, Sinj, or Sunj. : : 
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“T dreamed that I saw Ma‘rif al-Karkhi beneath the throne 
of God, and God was saying to His angels, ‘ Who is this?’ 
They answered, ‘Thou knowest best, O Lord.’ Then God 
said, ‘This is Ma‘rif al-Karkhi, who was intoxicated with 
love of Me, and will not recover his senses except by 
meeting Me face to face”! In the sayings of Ma‘rif we 
discern for the first time unmistakable traces of those new 
ideas which remain to this day the essential and most 
characteristic element in Sifiism, Here are some examples :— 

“Love is not to be learned from men: it is one of God's 
gifts and comes of His grace.” * 

“The saints of God are known by three signs: their 
thought is of God, their dwelling is with God, and their 
business isin God.* If the gnostic (‘dri) bas no bliss, he 
himself is in every bliss.” * 


One day Ma‘rif said to his pupil, Sari al-Sagati: “When 
you desire anything of God, swear to Him by me” 
(gab ust).* 

Anyone who has perused the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adham 
and the group of Sifis mentioned above in connection with 
him will readily pereeive that these utterances of Ma‘rif 
al-Karkhi belong to a quite different order of ideas. Their 
Tasawwuf had o practical end, the attainment of salvation, 
but his was primarily a theosophy; it consisted, as we see 
from his definition, in “the apprehension of Divine realities” 
(liell 4E tp. Before considering the origin of this con- 
ception, let us follow its historical development a little 
further. 


4 Qushayri, 11, 7 jq- 

+ TA. i, 272, 12. 

3 TA. i, 271, 18. 

4 T.A, i, 272, 13. Compare this with Thrahim b. Adham’s definition (T.A. i, 
3, 24): ‘ This is the sign of the gnostic, that his thoughts are mostly engages 


in meditation, and his words are mostiy praise and gloritication of God, and hi 


docds are mostly devotion, aid his eye 19 mostly on the subtleties of Divine 
oction and power." 
© Quahayri, 11, 1. 
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Abi Sulayman al-Darani (7 215 A.H.), &@ native of W asit, 
emigrated to Syria and settled in the village of Déraya, 
west of Damascus. Many of his sayings are purely mystical 
in spirit and expression, thus :— 

“None refrains from the lusts of this world save him in 
whose heart there is a light that keeps him always busied 
with the next world.” ! 

“It may be that while the gnostic sleeps on his bed, God 
will reveal to him the mystery and will make luminous that 
which He never will reveal to one standing in prayer." 
When the gnostic’s spiritual eye is opened, his bodily eye is 
shut: they see nothing but Him.” ® 

“If Gnosis (4+) were to take visible form, all that 
looked thereon would die at the sight of its beauty and 
loveliness and goodness and grace, and every brightness 
would become dark beside the splendour thereof.’? 4 

“Gnosis is nearer to silence than to speech.” ® 

“When the heart weeps because it has lost, the spirit 
laughs because it has found.’ 


The following passage may be quoted in full, inasmuch us 
it is one of the earliest specimens of the erotic symbolism 
which afterwards became so prominent in the religious 
language of the Sufis :— 

Ahmad b, Abi’l-Hawéri? said: One day I came to Abi 
Sulayman (al-Dérani) and found him weeping. I said, 
“What makes you weep?” He answered: “O Ahmad, 
why should I not weep? for, when night falls, and eyes 
are closed in slumber, and every lover is alone with his 
beloved, and the people of love keep vigil,® and tears stream. 


2 T.A. i, 942, 12, 

2 TA. i, 234, 21. 

2 T.A. i, 234, 33. 

«TA. i, 235, 2. 

$ T.A. i, 235, 5, 

© Nafahdiu'l- Una, 44, 3. 

7 T.A. i, 286 sqq. 
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over their cheeks and bedew their oratories, then God 
Almighty looks from on high and cries aloud—‘O Gabriel, 
dear in my sight are they who take pleasure in My Word 
and find peace in praising My name. Verily, I am regarding 
them in their loneliness, I hear their lamentation and I see 
their weeping. Wherefore, O Gabriel, dost thou not cry 
aloud amongst them—‘t What is this weeping?” Did ye 
ever seo 2 beloved that chastised his lovers? Or how would 
it beseem Me to punish folk who, when night covers them, 
manifest fond affection towards Me ( e \z143) P By Myseli 
I swear that when they shall come down to the Resurrection 
I will surely unveil to them My glorious face, in order that 
they may behold Me and I may behold them.’ ”! 

Passing over Bishru’l-Hafi (the barefooted), who died in 
227 a.m., and who described the gnostics (‘drifin) as the 
peculiar favourites of God,? we come to Dhu’l-Niin al-Misri 
(f 245 a.n.),* the man who, more than any other, deserves 
to be entitled the founder of theosophical Sifiism. His 
right to this honour is acknowledged by Oriental biographers 
and historians. Jami saya (Nafahdt, 36, 2 sqq.):—‘ He is 
the head of this sect; they all descend from, and are related 
to, him. There were Shaykhs before him, but he was the 
first that explained the Sufi symbolism (0),! c2jLe b »,Ls}) 
and spoke concerning this ‘path.’” According to Abu’l- 
Mahasin (i, 753), Dhu'l-Nan “was the first that spoke in 
Egypt concerning the system of ‘states’ (,J\/!) and 
‘stages of the sainta’” (JJ) (isl Golelie). These 
assertions, though not literally exact, are amply borne out, 
on the whole, by the sayings of Dhu’l-Nin which are 
preserved in the Tudhhiratu'’+Awliya ond in other works. 
Space does not permit me to analyse the copious and 
interesting collection of mystical doctrines attached to his 


_ | Qushayri, 18, 5 29q. 
A ied ete 13. 
related in the T.A. £114, 18 ag, 
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name, It may be remarked, however, that the definitions 
of ‘gnostic’ (‘drif) and ‘gnosis’ (ma‘rifat) alone occupy 
about two pages in my edition of the T.A. (see especially 
i, 126-128). Dhu’l-Nin distinguishes three kinds of 
knowledge, of which one is common to all Moslems, another 
is that of philosophers and divines, while the third sort, 
viz., the knowledge of the attributes of unity, is peculiar to 
the saints “who see God with their hearts” (T.A. i, 127, 
3 sqq.). When Dhu'l-Niin was asked how he knew God he 
replied, “I know Him by Himself”; yet he confessed 
that the highest knowledge is bewilderment (, .\!\ 1 
‘3 pa aki dla au)" Similarly, he taught that true 
praise of God involves absorption of the worshipper in the 
object of worship® He said: “One that veils himeelf 
from mankind by means of solitude is not as one that veils 
himself by means of God” (Qushayri, 60, 1). His Deity 
is a Being that can be deseribed only by negatives: 
“Whatever you imagine, God is the opposite of that.” * 
The idea that Sufiism is an esoteric religion for the elect 
finds frequent expression, Thus, lye 43 is a different 
thing from Si éj,3 (Qushayri, 10, 16), and Divine love 
is regarded as a mystery which must not be spoken about, 
lest if come to the ears of the profane (ibid, 172, 21). 
Dhu'l-Nin mentions “the cup of love” handed to the lover 
of God (T.A. i, 126, 15)—one of the earliest instances of the 
Bacchanalian symbolism in which Sifi poets delight. He 
is the author of the first definitions of wajd and sama‘ 
(T.A. i, 129, 13; Qushayri, 180, 8), and tawhid 
(Qushayri, 4, 8). 


dp dy S32 (Quihayti, 167, 7). 

= Thi, 168, 28. 

* SAM pe Sial] 2.2 (hid, 190, 7; of. 119, 2). 

fossa ile alli osha, oi po Le JS (anid, 5, 10). 
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Enough, I think, has been said to show that it was un- 
questionably Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri (and not, as Mr. Whinfield 
has suggested, Bayazid al-Bistami) ‘who above all others 
gave to Sufi doctrine ita permanent shape.”! Let us now 
see whether the facts recorded by his biographers afford any 
elue as to the origin of this doctrine. 

According to Ibn Khallikin (No. 128; De Slane’s 
translation, vol, i, p. 291) and Jami (Nafwhal, p. 35) the 
name of Dhu'l-Nin was Abu'l-Fayd Thawbain b. Ibrahim, 
or al-Fayd b. Ibrahim. His father, a native of Nubia or 
of Ikhmim in Upper Egypt, was a slave enfranchised and 
adopted by the tribe of Quraysh. Dhu'l-Nin probably 
passed some time in the Hijéz, for it is said that he was 
a pupil of the Imam Malik b, Anas (7 179 a.n.) and taught 
the Wueeafta’ from his dictation. His master in Sifism 
was Shuqrin al—Abid (Ibn Khallikan) or a Machribite 
named Israfil (Jami). Ibn Khallikan tells us that Dho'l- 
Nin was “the nonpareil of his age” for learning, devotion, 
communion with the divinity (/d/), and acquaintance with 
literature (ada); also that he was a philosopher (akin) 
and spoke Arabic with elegance, He was a Malamati, 
i€., he concealed his piety under a pretended contempt for 
the law, and most of the Egyptians regarded him as a sindig 
(freethinker), but after his death he was canonised (T_A. i, 
114, 15 sqq.). Several anecdotes in the Tadikiratu’l-Awiliyd 
represent Dhu'l-Niin as turning pebbles and the like into 
precious stones, and im the Fijirist (355, 28) his name occurs 
among “the philosophers who discoursed on alchemy,” while 
‘a few pages further on we find him mentioned as the author 
of two alchemical works (ibid., 358, 3). His true character 
appears distinctly in the account given by Ibnu’l-Qifti in the 


1 Mamavi-i Ma‘navi, translated and abridged by E. H. Whinfield (2nd 
Ci) p95 d Uie Tetertarton. lt gives ma F p meeeate > Soeieret 
tedness to Mr. Whinfald, whose vit so much to promote 
the study of Siem, and T am glad to find m in general agreement with his 
views a5 tu the origin of the doctrine. 
2 He also dobbled in medicine, See Wuestenfeld, Geach. der Arad. Aerie, 
p- 24. Three works attributed to him are extant (Brockelmann, (reech, der 
cab. Litt., 1, 199). 
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Térikhu'l-Hukama (ed. by Lippert, p. 185) :—‘* Dhu'l-Nun 
b. Ibrahim al-Ikhmimi al-Misri professed the art of alchemy, 
and belongs to the same class as Jibir b. Hayyan. He 
devoted himself to the science of esoterics (‘i/mu'/-hdfin) and 
hbeeame proficient in many branches of philosophy. He 
used to frequent the ruined temple (aria) in the town of 
Ikhmim, which temple is one of the ancient ‘ Houses of 
Wisdom’ es +s!), containing marvellous figures and 
strange images that increase the believer’s faith and the 
infidel’s transgression. And it is said that knowledge of 
the mysteries therein was revealed to him by the way of 
saintship (41!) (9: 47); and he wrought miracles.” 

Mas‘idi, who died exactly a century after Dhu'l-Nun and 
is the first authority to mention him, derived his information 
from the inhabitants of Ikhmim on the occasion of a visit 
Which he made to that place. He relates the local tradition 
as follows :—“ Abu’l-Fayd Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri al-[khmimi, 
the ascetic, was a philosopher who trod a particular path 
(a ) and puraned a course of his own in religion. He 
was one of those who elucidate the history of these temple- 
ruins (berdhi), He roamed among them and examined 
a great quantity of figures and inscriptions.“ Mas*‘udi 
gives translations of some of the latter, which Dhu’l-Nin 
claimed to have deciphered and read (Muriju'l-Dhahab, 
ed. by Barbier de Meynard, ii, 401 seq.). 

The statement that Dhu'l-Niin assiduously studied the 
inscriptions in the deraii or ancient Egyptian temples 
requires some explanation. Egypt was regarded by Mu- 
hammadans as the home of alchemy, magic, and the oceult 
scienees, The first who discoursed on alchemy was Hermes 
the Babylonian (frist, 351, 20), who afterwards became 
king of Egypt and was buried under one of the Pyramids. 
Others relate that Hermes was one of the seven priests in 
charge of the temples of the seven Planets. The Moslems 
identify this Hermes with the Prophet Idris (Enoch), and 
ascribe to him the origin of Egyptian art, science, and 
teligion. “He built the Pyramids and the temples (4arddi) 
in Upper Egypt, and figured thereon all the arts and 
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scientific instruments (= 7\, =\clW2!|), and engraved thereon 
descriptions of the sciences, because he desired to preserve 
them for posterity, and feared lest they should disappear 
from the world and leave no vestige behind.”' We see 
from this passage that the hieroslyphics on the Egyptian 
monuments were believed to hold the secret of those ancient 
and mysterious sciences first practised, as was thought, by 
the people of Babylon, viz., alchemy, astrology, and magic. 
This was the view taken by the most enlightened of Moslem 
historians, Ibn Khaldin, who not only asserts the reality 
af magic, but affirms that the éarddi in Upper Egypt still 
show traces of the art and furnish abundant proofs of its 
existence.* We read in the Filirist (853, 3 aqq.):—"In 
Egypt are buildings, called Jardii, composed of great stones 
enormous in size. They are houses of diverse shape, which 
contain places for crushing and pounding and dissolving and 
compacting and distilling, whence it may be inferred that 
they were made for the practice of alchemy. And in these 
buildings are figures and inscriptions in Chaldean and 
Egyptian, of which the nature is unknown. Subterranean 
treasuries have been discovered, where these sciences are 
written on bast (faljdn) made of thin bark and on membrane 
of the white poplar (uz) which bowmen employ and on 
sheets of gold and copper and on stones.” 

It is now clear that Dhu'l-Niin was an alchemist and 
magician, but we must remember that at this time magic 
and alchemy (which latter was regarded us a branch of 
magic) had long been associated with theurgy and theosophy. 
This connection is very marked in the later Neo-Platonists, 
like Iamblichus and Proclus, and it pervades the whole 
history of Gnosticiam, which Irenwus appropriately derives 
from Simon Magus, os well as of Saibianism. In Sifism, 
on the other hand, it is more or less disguised; the great 
Sifis of the third century are theosophists rather than 
theurgists. Magic, which is condemned by the Koran, could 


* Turikhw l-Hukamd, 348, last line et seqq. 
2 Prolegomena, translated by De Slane, in, 176 seq. 
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have no recognised place in their system. The miracles 
which they wrought were Divine gifts (<*ls|5) and came 
to them unsolicited, by virtue of their holiness and sincere 
faith in Godt It would be easy to show, however, that the 
old theurgic ideas exercised a powerful influence on Sitiiam. 
Ja‘tar al-Sadiq (fF 148 «.u.), whose life is given in the 
Todhhiratu'l-Avwliyd, is said to have written a treatise on 
alchemy, augury, and omens. His pupil, Jabir b. Hayyan, 
the celebrated alchemist known to Europeans by the name 
of Geber, was called “ Jabir the Sufi,” and, like Dhu’l-Nin, 
he studied the science of esoterics (>I a=), which, 
according to [bnu'l-Qifti, is identical with Sifiiem.2 More 
important evidence is afforded by the biographies of the 
Siifi saints. It is related that Ibrahim b. Adham, while 
travelling in the desert, met a man who taught him the 
greatest name of God (lac all} el), and aa soon as he 
pronounced it he saw the Prophet Khidr (Qushayri, 9, 12). 
Dhu’l-Nin is represented as knowing the greatest name. 
One of his pupils, Yusuf b. al-Husayn (+ 304 a.H.), desired 
to learn it, but failed to pass a simple preliminary test * 
which Dhu’ I-Nin imposed on him (T.A. i, 316, 10 9qq-)- 
The magical efficacy of certain names and formulas is a 
soitimenplace of theurgy. A Coptic work on Gnosticism 
mentions “the mystery of the great name,” which enabled 
the disciples to dispense with all other mysteries. Dhu’l- 
Nin seems to have used invocations and incense; at least, 
we are told by one who visited him that he saw a golden 
bowl in front of the holy man, while around him rose the 
fumes of aloes-wood and ambergris. “ Art thou,” he cried 





1 CL. Ibn Khaldtn, Prolegomena, trans. by De Blane, iii, 184. 
3 Furitin'! - Hubomd, PS Ear This Heo yra a of notural science and 
plified y of medieval mysticiam in Europe. 
Tad b. Hoyyin end Dhu'l-Nan antehecic Comnaling Agriped and Parecaser 


2 This is the PA £35 to which Tbou'l-Athir alludes (vol. vii, p, 79, 1. 7, 
in Tornberg's edition). 
* Carl Schmidt, Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache, p, 197. 
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to the intruder, “one of those who enter into the presence 
of kings in their hour of ‘expansion’??? (glu: Jj 2). 
An ascetic, philosopher, and theurgist, living in the ninth 
century among the Christian Copts, himself of Coptic or 
Nubian parentage—such was Dhu'l-Nun al-Misri, from 
whom, as his extant sayings bear witness, and as Jami, 
moreover, expressly states, the Sufi theosophy is mainly 
derived, The origin of this doctrine has often been discussed, 
and various theories are still current; a result which 1s not 
surprising, Imasmuch as hardly anyone has hitherto taken 
due account of the historical and chronological factors in 
the problem.2 To ignore these factors, and to argue from 
general considerations alone, is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
futile proceeding, which can lead to no safe or solid 
conclusion. It is obvious that the principles of Suftism 
resemble those of the Vedanta, but the question whether 
Siifiism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled 
except on historical grounds, i.c., (1) by an examination 
of the influence which was being exerted by Indian upon 
Muhammadan thought at the time when Sufism arose; 
and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts relating 
to the evolution of Sufiism accord with the hypothesis of 
its Indian origin. Similarly, with regard to the alternative 
form of the ‘Aryan reaction’ theory, namely, that Sufism 
is essentially a product of the Persian mind, it must he 
shown, in the first place, that the men who introduced the 
characteristic Sufi doctrines were of Persian nationality. 
As we bave seen, however—and I do not think that my 
conclusions will be disputed by anyone who studies the 
evidence chronologically—this was by no means the case. 
Ma'raf al-Karkhi came of Persian atock, but the characteristic 


1 yr, 193, 9 aqq. T-A. i, 121, 4. For the use of incense by the 
*Sabians" of Bart, who were probably Copts or Nubians, cot. Chwolaohn, Die 
Sanbier wnil der Sashiomus, vol. i, p. 493 5eq, 
cr lionston Craihee or Mit (eset, 180) true the progress 
ringer aligeneinen ite der Afyati eule ‘ a) traced the - 
of mystical ideas in Islam down to the Ses of Abt Sulaymin al-Ddrani, and 
u ae pestis hore been derived sewed penny: rel seein 
is book, I | oronched the question independently, , working on the 
lines, had ae i similar conclusion. : 
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theosophical mysticism of the Sifis was first formulated by 
his sucvessors, Abu Sulayman al-Darani and Dhu’l-Nun 
al-Misri, men who passed their lives in Syria and Egypt, and 
who probably had not a drop of Persian blood in their veins. 

The remarkably close correspondence between Neo- 
Platonism and Sifiism—a correspondence which is far more 
striking than that between Sdfiism and the Vedanta system 
—would not in itself justify us in deriving the one doctrine 
from the other. Nevertheless, I am convineed that they’ 
are historically connected, and I will now state some of 
the considerations which have led me to this belief. 

Starting with the proposition, which I have deduced 
from an examination of the materials contained in the 
Tadkhirete'l-Avcliyd and other works, that theosophical, as 
contrasted with quietistic and devotional Sufiism, arose and 
reached « high degree of development in the half-century 
which, broadly speaking, covers the regis of Ma'miuin, 
Mu‘tasim, Wathig, and Mutawakkil, that is, between 198 
and 247 an. = 813-861 a. D., we must see in the first 
instance what sort of influence was exerted in Western Asia 
during this period by Greek thought in general ond by 
Neo-Platonism in particular. 

Little need be said regarding the diffusion of Hellenie 
culture among the Moslems at this time. Every student of 
their literary history knows how the tide of Greek learning, 
then at its height, streamed into ‘Iraq from three quarters: 
from: the Christian monasteries of Syria, from the Persian 
Academy of Jundéshépur in Khizistin, and from the 
Syrian heathens, or Sabians, of Harrin in Mesopotumia,. 
Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, physicians, and. 
atientists were translated into Arabic, were eagerly studied, 
and formed a basis for new researches, In short, Mu- 
hammadan science and philosophy are founded, almost 
exclusively, on the wisdom of the Greeks. 

Aristotle, not Plato, is the dominant figure in Moslem 
philosophy. But the Arabs gained their first knowledge 
of Aristotle through Neo-Platonist commentators; and the 
system with which they became imbued was that of Plotinus, 
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Porphyry, and Proclus. Thus the so-called “Theology of 
Aristotle,” which, according to Dieterici, was translated imto 
Arabic about 840 a-p., is mm reality a manual of Neo- 
Platonism. The main point, however, ts that Neo-Platomist 
ideas were widely circulated, and were easily accessible to 
educated Moslems in the first half of the ninth century of 
our era. This was especially the case in Syria and Egypt, 
which for many hundreds of years had been the two great 
eentres of mysticiam and pantheism, where Neo-Platonists, 
Gnostics, and Christian heretics were equally at home. 
About the beginning of the sixth century “there suddenly 
appeared a body of writings purporting to be by Dhonysios 
the Areopagite, the convert of Saint Paul. It has been for 
some time generally recognised that they were the work 
of this period, and, in all probability, written by some 
follower of Proclus, who may have been a Syrian monk; 
a theory supported by the fact that, althongh eagerly 
received and studied by the whole East, these writings were 
brought forward ond most powerfully supported by the 
Syrians.”' The pseudo-Dionysios names as his teacher 
a certain Hierotheos, whom Frothingham has shown to be 
identical with Stephen bar Sudaili, a prominent mystic of 
the East Syrian school and contemporary of Jacob of Sartj 
(451-521 a.v.). Fragments of two works by this Stephen, 
viz. the Erotic Hymns and the Elements of Theology, are 
preserved by Dionysios; and a complete work, the Book of 
Hierotheos on the hidden Mysteries of the Divinity, has come 
down to us in a unique MS. of the British Museum. Here, 
then, is the true source of the peeudo-Dionysian writings, 
which, os is well known, were turned into Latin by John 
Scotus Erigena, and founded medival mysticism in the West. 
Their influence in the Eastern world was no less far-reaching. 
They were translated into Syriac almost immediately on their 
appearance, and their doctrine was vigorously propagated, 
as the numerous commentaries by Syrian writers attest, 
These studies must have flourished particularly in the ninth 








1 Frothinzham, Stephen Bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic (Leyden, 1886), p. 2. 
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century, since from that time date the splendid MSS. which 
were sent from Seythopolis in Palestine to Edessa. “ About 
850) Dionysios was known from the Tigris to the Atlantic.” ! 

But it was not through literature alone that the Moslems 
were made familiar with Neo-Platonistic doctrine. The city 
of Harran mn Mesopotamia has been already mentioned as 
one of the principal avenues by which Greek culture poured 
into Islam. It was inhabited by a people who were really 
Syrian heathens, but who towards the beginning of the 
ninth century assumed the name of Sabians, in order to 
protect themselves from the persecution with which they 
were threatened by the Caliph Ma'min. At this time, 
indeed, many of them accepted Islam or Christianity, but 
the majority clung to their old pagan beliefs, while the 
educated class continued to profess a religious philosophy 
which, as it is described by Shahrastani and other Mu- 
hammadan writers, is simply the Neo-Platonism of Proclus 
and Iamblichus. Although the Sabian colony in Baghdad, 
which produced a brilliant succession of scholars, philosophers, 
and men of science, was not established until near the end 
of the nimth century, we may be sure that long before that 
epoch there was an active interchange of ideas between 
Sabian and Muhammadan thinkers, I need not pursue this 
topic further. It is not too much to say that the Moslems 
found Neo-Platonism in the air wherever they came in 
contact with Greek civilisation. 

Now the lands of Greek civilisation were pre-eminently 
Syria and Egypt, the very countries in which, as we have 
seen, the Sufi theosophy was first developed. The man 
who bore the chief part in its development is described as 
a philosopher and an alchemist: in other words, he was 
a student of Greek wisdom. When it is added that the 
ideas which he enunciated are essentially the same as those 
which appear, for example, in the works of Dionysios, does 
not the whole argument point with overwhelming force to 
the conclusion that there is an historical connection between 





1 Merx, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Neo-Platonism and Sufiism? Is any other theory of the 
origin of theesophical Siifiism conceivable in view of the 
facts which I have stated P I am not prepared to go so far 
aa Merx, who traces the Sufi doctrine back to the writings 
of Dionysios, but my researches have brought me to a result 
which ts virtually the same: that Siujfiism on its theosophical 
side ig mainly a product of Greek speculation, That it was 
not, even at this early stage, a purely Greek system, goes 
without saying. Neo-Platonism itself had absorbed many 
foreign elements in the course of six centuries. I will not 
attempt just now to distinguish the Greek from the non- 
Greek clement in the Sifi mysticism of the period which 
we have been considering, ie. before 860 ap. It may be 
observed, however, that Ma‘riif al-Karkhi, whose parents, 
according to Abu’l-Mahdsin, were “ Sabians belonging to the 
dependencies of Wasit” (Gylall + bul, heel m dl ws), 
was probably a Mandwan. These Mandmans (the Sabians 
of the Koran) were called by the Muhammadans «.=x4ll 
on account of their frequent ceremonial ablutions. They 
dwelt in the swamp-land between Basra and Wasit, Their 
founder is said to have been Elkhasai (atu, ‘Hiyacat), 
and, as their name denotes, they were the remnant of an 
ancient Gnostieal sect! If Ma‘raf was not himself a 
Mandewan, he must at all events have been acquainted with 
the doctrine of these esl Sle. It is curious that among 
the sayings attributed to him we find (T.A. i, 272, 7): 


if all is (derived) from a male and female,” which seems 
to refer to the doctrine of the Mandwans or Elkhasaites 


ily 33 55,0! gl (Fihrist, 340, 27)? Abi Sulaymén 


| Manda and MandayA answer to the Greek expressions qrdeu and yroorocds 
(Brandt, Die Manddische Religion, p. 167). 

2 Mo‘rii, as I understand him, means eget for that, if the phenomenal universe 
is dualistia, ‘we ehould close our eyes to it Sau caly the Absolute Unity. 


Seciteds palo ocd etene de, bolmencrit ite the fact that im the 
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al-Darini was also o native of Wasit (Abu’l-Mahasin, i, 591), 
and we have seen that Dhu’l-Niin attached great importance 
to the theory of G2» (ywécus), The six passes (esLZ) 
which, according to Ibrahim b. Adham, a man must traverse 
in order to attain the rank of the pious,! recall the seven 
gates, each guarded by its peculiar Archon, which the soul 
entounters on “the holy way” to salvation, and which are 
opened only to those who possess the yao; or mysterious 
knowledge. Later on, these Archons were allegorised Into 
evil passions—lust, envy, and the like? I have no doubt 
that Gnosticism, as modified by Jewish-Christian ideas and 
by Greek speculation, contributed a good deal to Sifism, 
and that the two systems offer many striking analogies. 
The subject is one that would repay investigation. In the 
meantime this much is certain, that having regard to the 
historical environment in which the Sifi theosophy sprang 
up, We cannot refer its origin either to India or to Persia, 
but must recognise it to be a product of the union between 
Greek thought and Oriental religion, and in particular of 
Neo-Platonism, Christianity, and Gnosticism. It is possible 
that two at least of these systems may have been influenced 
by Persian and Indian ideas, but this is a large question 
which has not yet been, and perhaps never can be, definitely 
settled. The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufism, 
though undeniably great, was posterior and secondary to 
the influence exerted by Greek and Syrian speculation, 

The principal Siifi Shaykhs who died between 250 and 
300 a.H. are Sari al-Sagati (+ 253), Yahya b. Mu‘idh 
al-Razi (+ 258), Abi Yazid (Bayazid) al-Bistami (+ 261), 
Abi Hafs al-Haddad (+ circd 265), Hamdan al-Qassdr 
(t 271), Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz (+ 277 or 286), Abi Hamza 


al-Baghdadi (+ 289), Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari (t+ 273, 
inn religion, which is probably the parent of Guosticiem, « i 
Soe ee ey 
Spperdinaus, praesent - canons 
* Quehayri, 9, 21; T.A. 100, 16. 

5 W. Ans, Zur Frage wach dem Urapromg des Gnastiziomus, p, 17, 
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283, or 293), Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri (+ 295), Junayd of 
Baghdaéd (+ 297), ‘Amr b, ‘Uthman al-Makki (7 201, 207, 
or 301), Aba ‘Uthmdén al-Hiri (+ 298), and Mimshad 
al-Dinawari (t 299). To examine in detail the doctrine 
taught by each of them would carry me far beyond the 
limits of a brief sketch. I will therefore conclude this 
paper with some account of the general development of 
Sifiism down to the end of the third century a.n,, confining 
my attention, as before, to the features which stand out in 
prominent reliet. 
This development took place in two ways :-— 


(1) Existing doctrine was amplified, elaborated, and 
systematised., 
(2) New doctrines and practices were introduced. 


1, Sifiism, which was at first a form of religion adopted 
by individuals, and only communicated to a comparatively 
small circle of companions (asfd)), gradually became an 
organised system, « school for saints, with rules of discipline 
and devotion which the novice (niurid) learned from his 
spiritual director (pir, wsfddh), to whose guidance he sub- 
mitted himself absolutely. Already in the third century 
it is increasingly evident that the typical Safi adept of the 
future will no longer be a solitary ascetic, shunning the 
sight of men, but a great Shaykh and divinely inspired 
teacher, who appears on ceremonial occasions attended by 
a numerous train of admiring disciples. The notion ex- 
pressed in Bayazid’s saying, “If a man has no teacher 
(vstddh), his Imim is Satan” (Qushayri, 213, 10), ts probably 
connected with the well-known Shi'ite theory first enunciated 
by ‘Abdullah b. Saba; and Wellhausen’s remark, “die 
Gottesverehrung der Schiiten war Menschenverehrung,” may 
be applied with equal justice to the Persian Sufis of a later 
age (cf., for example, the attitude of Jaldlu’ddin Rumi 
towards Shams-i Tabrizi), Divine favour and authority were 
claimed by the Safi theosophists from the very begmning. 
“Swear to God by me,” said Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi; and Dhu'l- 
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Nin declared that the true disciple should be more obedient 
to his master than to God Himeelf (T.A. i, 131, 7). 

In the sayings of the Shaykhs of this period the tendency 
to codify and systematise is everywhere apparent. The 
*Path* of the novice was marked out into a series of stages 
(T.A. 1, 261, 9sqq.), and different ‘ paths’ were distinguished. 
Yahyé b. Mu‘adh al-Razi (+ 258 a..) said; “ When you 
seé that a man inculeates good works, know that his path 
1s piety; and when you see that he points to the Divine 
signs (dydit), know that his path is that of the Abdd!!. and 
when you sce that he points to the bounties of God, know 
that his path is that of the lovers; and when you see that he 
is attached to praise of God (dhikr), know that his path is that 
of the gnostics.”* Hamdiin al-Qassér (+ 271 a.a,) founded 
in Nishépiir the sect of the Maldmatis or Qussaris, who 
proved their sincerity and devotion to God by cloaking it 
under an affected libertinism.' 

Sari al-Sagati (+ 253 a.m.) is said to have been the first 


who spoke in Barhdad concerning Divine realities (Amgd’ig) 
and Unification (fawfid).! The first to lecture on Sdflism 
in public (~*~) was Yahya b. Mu‘adh al-Razi (¢ 258 
A.H.),” and his example was followed in Baghdad by Aba 
Hamza al-Baghdadi (+ 289 a.n.)." According to Jami 
(Nafahdt, 36,4) the theory of Sdfiism was formulated and 
explained in writing by Junayd (+ 297 a.u.), who taught 
it only in private houses and in subterranean chambers 
(\glt.2), whereas Shibli (+ 334 4.H.) made it the subject 
of public discourse. From this we may conclude that the 
orthodox party, whom the accession of Mutawakkil (232 AHL.) 


‘The Abdil (Substitutes) form a particular class in the mysterious Si Fi 
hierarchy, af the head of which stands the Qutb. According to Ybo Ehalddn, 
they were derived from, and correspond to, the Nugqabé of the Shiites. 

2 T.A. i, 305, 21. 

1 Bae Nafuhdtu'l-Une, 8, 16; T.A. i, 319, 22 sqq., 333, 7 ond 23. Other 

ofl sects are the Tayfdrryin, the Khorriziyin, snd the Naonyin, who followed 

Bhynzid, Abi Sa‘id al-Kharrhz, and Abu'l-Husoyn al-Niiri respectively. 

‘TA. i, 274, 9, 

+ T.A. i, 299, 6. 

* Abu'l-Mabisin, ii, 47, 6 5qq. 
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re-established in power, treated the Safi mysticism with leas 
intolerance than they displayed towards the liberal opinions 
of the Mu'‘tazilites. Dhu'l-Nin, however, was denounced as 
a sind?g, and was summoned to the presence of Mutawakkil, 
but a pious exhortation which he addressed to the Caliph 
secured his honourable dismissal! Junayd himself was 
more than once accused of being a freethinker, and mention 
is made of an inquisition directed against the Satis (mifnati 
Sifydn) in Baghdid, in consequence of which Abdi Sa‘id 
al-Kharréz (f 286 a.n.) fled to Egypt. 

The Sifis of the third and fourth centuries worked out 
a complete theory and practice of mystical religion, but 
they were not philosophers, and they took little interest in 
metaphysical problems, so that the philosophical terminology 
which later Sifiism borrowed, through Farabi, Avicenna, 
and Ghazzadli, from the Neo-Platonists, does not concern us 
here. A few words may be ssid, however, regarding the 
symbolical language of the Sifis,? Traces of this appear very 
early. It is told-of Da’td al-Ta’t (+ 165 a.n.) that a dervish 
saw him smiling, and asked, “ Whence this cheerfulness, 
© Abdi Sulaymin?” Da’tid answered: “At dawn they 
gave me a wine which is called the wine of intimacy 
(shardb-i uns); to-day I have made festival, and have 
abandoned myself to rejoicing.” * Love symboliam occurs 
in the sayings ascribed to Rabi‘a (f¢ 135, 180, or 185 a.n.), 
in a passage already quoted from Abi Sulayman al-Darani 
(7 215 a.n.), and thenceforward with imereasing frequency. 
Hatim b. al-Asamm (+ 237 4.n.) speaks of the four deaths 
of the Safi: white death = hunger, black death = endurance 
of injuries, red death = sincere self-mortification, green 
death = wearing a garment to which patches arc always 


1 Thn Khallikin, trans, by De Slang, vol. ii, p. 291. 

* Nafahdiw't- Une, 81, 16. 

? Tho ‘Ath (fF 309 4.0.) was naked why the Siifis used strange and unusual 
expressions. He jed: ** Forasmuch a this practice (Le. Sullismn is honoured 
by us, we were unwilling that any except Satis should be acquainted with it, and 
we did not wish to employ ordinary lanzuage. Therefore we inveuted a particular 
language" (T.A.). 


. TA. i, 223, 2. 
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bemg added! But the peculiar poetic imagery, which was 
afterwards developed by the famous Sifi of Khurisan, Aba 
Sa‘id b, Abi’l-Khayr (+ 440 4.u.), is first found full-blown 
the sayings of Bayazid of Bistam (¢ 261 a.n.). Yahya 
b. Mu‘idh al-Razi wrote to Bayazid: “I am imtoxicated 
through having drunk deeply of the eup of His love,” and 
Biaéyazid replied: “Another has drunk the seas of heaven 
and earth, and is not yet satisfied, but his tongue comes 
forth and says, ‘Is there no more?’”* Here are some 
striking examples of the same kind :-— 

“1 went forth to the fields, Love had rained, and the 
earth was wet. My foot was sinking into Love, even as 
a man’s foot sinks in clay.” 

One day he was speaking of the Truth, and was sucking 
his lip and saying: “I am the wine-drinker and the wine 
and the cup-bearer.” # 

“Dost thou hear how there comes a voice from the brooks 
of running water? But when they reach the sea they are 
quiet, and the sea is neither augmented by their in-coming 
nor diminished by their out-going.”’5 

“Desire is the capital of the Lovers’ kingdom. In that 
capital there is set a throne of the torment of parting, and 
there 1s drawn a sword of the terror of separation, and there 
is laid on the hand of hope a branch of the narcissus of 
union; and every moment a thousand heads fall by that 
sword. And seven thousand yenrs (said he) have passed, 
and that narcissus is still fresh and blooming: never has the 


hand of any hope attained thereto,” 


2, As has been said, the germ, at any rate, of nearly all the 
characteristic Sufi doctrines may be traced back to Dhu'l- 
Nun al-Misri and his immediate predecessors. The idea of 


 Qlushayri, 18, 8 from foot. 
* Quehayri, 171, 4 trom foot. 
5 T.A. i, 158, 9. 

‘ T.A. i, 159, 2. 

TA. i, 163, 7. 

* T.A. i, 166, 17. 
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ecstasy and seli-annililation was no doubt familiar to these 
early theosophists, but the doctrine, which became of vital 
importance in the aubsequent history of Sutism, is nowhere 
clearly stated by them. It was a Persian, the celebrated 
Bayazid of Bistam, that first used the word jana denoting 
seli-annihilation, and he may probably be regarded as the 
author of this doctrine! Abi Yazid Tayfir b."Isd b. Adam 
b. Surishdn® was born at Bistam, a town in the province of 
Qimis situated near the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Seu. -His grandfather was a Zoroastrian, and his master 
(vatadh) in Sifiism a Kurd.* Bayazid at first held the 
opinions of the as/dbw’/-ra’y, “but a saintahip was revealed to 
him in which no positive religion (madiiab) appeared."* It 
we can assume the genuineness of the sayings attributed to 
Bayazid by Faridu’ddin ‘Attar in the Tadhsiratu’l-Awliya 
(i, 184-179), he was not only an antinomian pantheist of the 
most extravagant type—a precursor of Husayn b. Mansiir 
al-Hallaj—but also a singularly imaginative and profound 
thinker, not unworthy to be compared with men like “Attar 
and Jalélu’ddin Rimi. It is hard to say what proportion of 
the utterances collected by his biographers is fact and how 
much is fiction. ‘Abdullah al-Anséri of Herat (+ 481 a.m.) 
asserts that many falsehoods have been fathered on Bayazid, 
eg. his alleged saying, “I went into Heaven and pitched 
my tent opposite the Throne of God.”"* Out of this grew 
the story of his ascension (Mi‘rdj), which is told at great 
length by ‘Attar (T.A. i, 172-176). Ibn Khallikan 
describes him as an ascetic pure and simple, but the 





1 According to Jami (Nafahat, 81, 4 from foot) Abd Sa‘id al-Kharriz 
(+ 286 a.m.) was the first that spoke concerning. the theory of fand w Gaga, 

Le. death to self and life in God. 
3 Se Ibn Ehallikin, Qushayri, and Jimi. YAqat (mb voc. Bistim) names 
him Abi Yasid Tayfor b. “lea b, Shorwasin, and says that he must not ihe 
Yasid Tayfar b. “Ish b. Adam, who ts known aa al-Histinni 


confused with Aba ¥ 
al-asprhar. - P 
3 The text of the Nafuhdt (62, penull. line) hes .so- , but sos is the 
‘ini, . 
\ Nafuhat, 63, 1. 
* Najfahatw’ l- Una, 63, 1. 
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account of him given by Qushayri, ‘Attar, and J4mi is 
by what we know of his race and Magian 
ancestry. Dayazid, unless IT am mistaken, became the 
legendary hero of Persian Siifiism just because he was in 
reality a thorough Persian and true representative of the 
religious aspirations of his countrymen, He it was who 
brought into Sufiism the extreme pantheistic ideas which 
even in Sisdnian times were widely prevalent in Persia.! 
This pantheistic (Perso-Indian) element is as distinctively 
Oriental as the older theosophical tendency is distinctively 
Greek. 

I shall now translate some of the most characteristic 
sayings ascribed to Bayazid, which illustrate (a) the doctrine 
of fand, (6) his uncompromising pantheism, (c) the poetical 
and imaginative colour of his thought. 


(¢) Creatures are subject to ‘states’ (ahwai), but the 
gnostic has no ‘state,’ because his vestiges are effaced 
and his essence is annihilated by the essence of another, 
and his traces are lost in another's traces. 

I went from God to God, until they cried from me 
m me, “QO Thou I!"—i,e., I attained the stage of 
annihilation in God.4 

Thirty years the high God was my mirror, now I am 
my own mirror—i.e., that which I was I am no more, 
for ‘I’ and ‘God' is a deninl of the Unity of God. 
Since I am no more, the high God is His own mirror. 
Lo, I say that God is the mirror of myself, for He 
speaks with my tongue and I have vanished. 


* Justi, Geach. des alten Persiens, pp. 194 aqq. and 204 aq. 

* The monastic system of the Sails was, no doubt, formed to some extent on 
Budihistic models.” In an interesting pasaage of the Hitdhu'l-Hayowda, Johiz 
(7 255 a.m.) speaks of the £3903 \ ei yy, “monks of the zindigs,” who 
travel in pairs, never passing two nights in the same place, and observine vows uf 
holiness, Chastity. truth, and poverty; and he tells tm mmecbote soboarnine two 
of them who entered Abwiy (Baron » Rosen in Znpinki, vi, 337), 

* Qushayri, Lo, 1. 

‘ T.A. i, 160, 12, 

* T.A. i, 180, 18. 
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Nothing is better for Man than to be without aught, 
having no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he 
is without all, he is with all. 

They asked, ‘When does 1 man know that he has 
attained real gnosis?” He said: “ At the time when 
he becomes annihilated under the knowledge of God, 
and is made everlasting on the carpet of God, without 
self and without creature.”* 

(b) Verily, I am God, there is no God except me, so 
worship me!* Glory to me! how great is my majesty!* 

I came forth from BGayazid-ness as a snake from its 
skin. Then I looked. I saw that lover, beloved, and 
love are one, for in the world of unification all can be 
one. He was asked, “ What is the ‘arsi?™” He said, 
“T am it2? “What is the fursi?” “Lamit.” “What 
ia the Tablet and the Pen?” “1 am they.”* 

(c) It is related that he was asked, “ How didst thou gain 
this rank, and by what means didst thou win unto this 
station ?"’ He answered: “One night in my boyhood 
I came forth from Bistam. The moon was shining, and 
everything was still. I saw a Presence beside which 
the eighteen thousand worlds appeared as an atom. 
Agitation fell upon me, and a mighty emotion over- 
whelmed me. I ered, ‘O Lord! a court of this 
grandeur, and so empty! Works of this sublimity, 
and such loneliness!’ Then a voice came from heaven, 
saying, ‘The court is empty, not because none comes, 
but because We do not will; since it is not everyone 
with face unwashed that is worthy to enter this court.’"* 

For twelve years I was the smith of my soul. I put 
it in the furnace of austerity and burned it in the fire 
of combat and laid it on the anvil of reproach and 

i TA. i, 162, 21 
2 T.A. i, 168, 24. 
a T.A. i, 187, 6: 

4 T.A.1, M0, I. 
© TA. i, 160, 11. 


« T.A, i, 171, 18. 
1 TA, i, 164, 20, 
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smote upon it with the hammer of blame, until I made 
of my soul a mirror. Five years [ was the mirror of 
myself, and was ever polishing that mirror with divers 
sorta of worship and piety. Then, for a year, I gazed 
in contemplation. On my waist I saw a girdle! of 
pride and vanity and self-conceit, and reliance on 
devotion, and approbation of my works. I Isboured 
for five years more, until that girdle became cut and 
I professed Islam anew. I looked and saw that all 
created things were dead, I pronounced four fakhirs 
over them and returned from the funeral of them all, 
and without intrusion of creature, through God's help 
alone, I attained unto God." 


With the exception of Biéyazid and Abdi Sa‘id al- 
Kharraz, the Sifis of the third century keep the doctrine 
of jand in the background and seldom use the language 
of unguarded panthesm. They are anxious to harmonise 
Sufism with Islam, to hold an even balance between 
the Law and the Truth. Of course they do not succeed 
in this, but the necessity is felt of maintaining a certain 
reserve. While Bayuzid and his followers, called Tayfiris 
(4y), spoke and acted as God-intoxicated men, 
the great majority of Sifis at this time agreed with 
Junayd in preferring “the path of sobriety.” The Koran 
and the Sunna were proclaimed to be the standard to which, 
not speculation only, bat also spiritual feelings and states 


t The girdle (swear) is the eymbol of gerne ee Lo. at dualitr. 
” 2°T.A. i, 139, 5, It is instructive to oon pouticul description of 
the miystic’s ascent with the Arabic version (Que berg ot, oF peut lime): 
wee Gmc y ant Dido dae Fhe tsb Ss wy! JG 
PEG; by El be LES an OG IT ead 
3} Fy SG Saks Be Fe pat anh bad 
ses) eG ids] iS FEST pate Gee ta eas Was 


eS wa) peels 2G iis weal s Glelt J 
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must conform.! Great stress was laid on the ascetic, moral, 
and devotional aspects of Safiism. “ Our principles,” said 
Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari, “are six: to hold fast by the 
Book of God, to model ourselves upon the Apostle (may 
God bless him and his family and grant them peace !), to eat 
only what is lawful, to refrain from hurting people even 
though they hurt us, to avoid forbidden things, and to 
fulfil obligations without delay.”* ‘“ We derived Suttiem,” 
aid Junayd, “not from disputation, but from hunger and 
abandonment of the world and the breaking of familiar ties 
and the renunciation of what men account good.”* On the 
other hand, it was recognised that when the Sufi, after 
painfully mounting the steps of the mystic ladder, at last 
reached the summit of Divine knowledge, all his words and 
actions were holy and in harmony with the spirit of the 
Divine law, however they might seem to conflict with its 
letter. Hence “the hypocrisy of gnostics is better than the 
sincerity of neophytes."’* 

To recapitulate the main points which I have endeavoured 

to bring out— 

(1) Sufiism, in the sense of ‘mysticism’ and ‘quietism,’ 
was a natural development of the ascetic tendencies 
which manifested themselves within Islam during the 
Umayyad period. 

(2) This asceticism was not independent of Christian 
influence, but on the whole it may be called a Mu- 
hammadan product, and the Sifiism which grew out 
of it is alao essentially Muhammadan. 

(3) Towards the end of the second century a.H. a new 
current of ideas began to flow into Sifiism. These 
ideas, which are non-Islamic and theosophical m 
character, are discernible in the sayings of Ma‘rif 


1 Sea, for example, Qushayri, 17, 4 from font — Vafate?, 45, ¢ from foot; 
T.A. $29, 2: Qushayri, 22, 10 2gq. 

2 TA. i, 261, 4, 

9 Qushayri, 21, penultimate line. 

4 Qushoyri, 113, 18: 
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(4) During the first half of the third century a.m. the 
new ideas were greatly developed and became the 
dominating element in Sufism. 

(6) The man who above all others gave to the Suti 
doctrine its permanent shape was Dhu’l-Nin al-Misri 
(+ 245 acn.). 

(6) The historical environment in which this doctrin 
arose points clearly to Greek philosophy as the source 
from which it was derived. 

(7) Its origin must be sought in Neo-Platonism and 
Gnosticism. 

(8) As the theosophical element in Sifiism is Greek, ao 
the extreme pantheistic ideas, which were first 
introduced by Abd Yazsid (Bayazid) al-Bistami 
(+ 261 a.w.), are Persian or Indian. The doctrine 
of fend (self-annihilation) is probably derived from 
the Buddhistic Nirvana. 

(9) During the latter part of the third century a.a. 
Siifiism became an organised system, with teachers, 
pupils, and rules of discipline; and continual efforts 
were made to show that 1t was based on the Koran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. 





IT. 


The following list of definitions, which occur in the Risdie 
of Qushayri, the Tadikiratw'l-Avcliya of Faridu'ddin ‘Attar, 
and the Nafahdtu’l-Uns of Jami, is tolerably complete, but 
I have omitted a few of comparatively modern date and 
minor interest, as well as several anonymous definitions to 
which no date can be assigned. It will be seen that from 
the first definition, by Ma‘rif al-Karkhi (+ 200 a.m), to the 
last, by Abu Sa‘id b, Abi'l-Khayr (f 440 a..), a period of 
anos two and a half centuries comes into reckoning. The 
definitions are of all sorts—theosophical, pantheistic, ethical, 
si dutasimatis, etymological. No one nowadays is likely to 
dispute the derivation of ‘Sufi’ from si (weal), but these 
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definitions show very plainly that such was not the view 
taken by the Sifis themselves, for against a single case in 
which the word is connected with sif there are twelve which 
allude to ita supposed derivation from safa (purity). Some 
definitions occur only in Arabic, others only in Persian, and 
a larce number in both languages. I have always given 
the Arabic version whenever I found it in Qushayri’s Riadia 
or in the Najfahaiw’/-OGns. Doubtless it would be possble 
to discover an Arabic original for most of the Persian 
definitions preserved in the Tudshiratu’l-Awliyd, if similar 
works in Arabic were thoroughly searched. 
1, Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi (+ 200 4.4.): 
| coal 3 in wlll ice ceS papel 
Tasawwul is: to grasp the verities and to renounce 
that which isin the hands of men. (Qushayri, 149, 
Ll; T.A. 1, 272, 4.) 
2. Abu Sulayman al-Darani (ft 215 4.x.) : 
Bild cle pe Af Sey co Sled] sy p aS eT Vip 
S5lad slabs je Ete oy lds b ge 
Tasawwuf is this: that actions should be passing over 
the Safi (i.e. being done upon him) which are known 
to God only, and that he should always be with God 
in a way that is known to God only. (T.A.1, 230, 19.) 
3. Bishr al-Hafi (7 227 a.m.) : 
wslas UY ola tle Joa bond) Bye 
The Sufi is he that keeps a pure heart towards God. 
(T.A. i, 112, 13.) 
4. Dhu’l-Nin (7 245 a.z.): 
he Demy je a Ny AT page oe SL pel ye opt 29 


gt Bde deny pe all pals US 
He was asked concerning Tasawwuf, and he said: 
“They (the Sufis) are folk who have preferred God 
to everything, so that God has preferred them to 
everything.” (Qushayri, 149, 20; T.A.1, 133, 10.) 
Las. 1906. 22 


| 
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6. Dhu'l-Nim : 
pot Sp sy JL> Sli (ML AS ye 6 Sy OT Se 
yor lala ASU) Soaks yor y ALS OT yl aS O85 ota 


by GEL sy Je Gile phe y dp uy Se 
The Sifi is such that, when he speaks, his language is 
the essence of his state, that is, he speaks no thing 
without being that thing; and when he is silent hia 
behaviour interprets his state and is eloquent of the 

detachedness of his state. (TA. i, 126, 13.) 

6. Abi Turdb al-Nakhshabi (¢ 245 an.) : 
"ot BS ay ghar "BBO Y Spall 
The Sufi is not defiled by anything, and everything is 
purified by him. (Qushayri, 149, 19.) 
7. Sari al-Sagati (f 257 a.H.): 
hE yy Jyh Cpe Jy FARE Y soll pby ylew Geld fal Cipcall 

last, Gull gl) OS fol ale arasy ole 4 bly MK J, 
NN ashe pleat ohn te celal 2 
Tasawwuf is a name including three ideas. The Sifi is 
he whose light of divine knowledge (gnosis) does not 
extinguish the light of his piety; he does not utter 
esoteric doctrine which is contradicted by the exterior 
sense of the Koran and the Sunna; and the miracles 
vyouchsafed to him do not cause him to violate the 


holy ordinances of God. (Qushayri, 12,1; TA. i, 
282, 20.) 





8. Abi Hafs al-Haddad (f cired 265 a.m.) : 
wee! tl dad tcl 
Tasawwuf is wholly discipline, (T.A. i, 331, 6.) 
9, Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari (7 283 4.x.) ; 
6 Nolet lay Yad 469 se re Spall 
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The Safi is he that rezards his blood ag shed with 
impunity and his property as lawful prey. (Qushayri, 
149, 9.) 
10. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari : 
a yey Ab i) Spk Bs AS 5) Spd Sle 45 Sy Ul See 
Bh SSNS gh ete 0 Op LG » ty il ot phe lis 
The Sifi is he that is purged of defilement and is filled © 
with meditations, and in the vicinity of God is cut 
off from mankind; and earth and gold are equal in 
his eyes. (TA. 1, 264, 1.) 
11. Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari : 
GAS hy Ab FS ol SIS by eal pays COU ip 
res 
Tasawwuf is: to eat little, and to take rest with God, 
and to flee from men. (T.A. i, 264, 3.) 
12. Aba Sa‘id al-Kharréz (+ 286 4.n.): 
pit elds jl op Gl fo wil nid tpi I Sb Saal 
85 dp ON yee Og Isl jl op ts 
They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He said: “The 
Safi is made pure by his Lord, and is filled with 
splendours, and is in the quintessenee of delight from 
praise of God.” ('T.A.) 
13. Sumnin al-Muhibb (+ before 297 a.n.):* 


t ‘The Arabio original ia given by Suhrawardi in the ‘werisie'l-Matarif': 
wpe LN MN etedily SAN ape deal all ope lee Ce Sip all 

eal, eel Se Lsemaly pial 

® According to Zokariyya al-Ansiri (+ 926 4.n.), who wrote a commentary op 


Quehoyri's india, (gst is generally pronounced Sumnin. This saying is 
atiributed to Ruwaym in the Nafohdt, p. 105, last line. 
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Sumntn was asked concerning Ta: 
"Tt is this, that thou shouldst DOS S38 
and that nothing should possess thee,” 
148, 6 from foot.) 


ing Tasawwuf. He 





14. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthmaén al-Makki (7 291 a.n.): 
HENS SG ly Lite a5, Js 
‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makki wes asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said: “A man should always be 
occupied with that which is most suitable to him 
at the time.” (Qushayri, 148, 8 from foot.) ! 


15, Abu’l-Husayn al-Niri (+ 295 A.H.): 


Opel dae Elly eel aes (yyCul Capel] ai 

It is the attribute of the Safi to be at rest when he 
has nothing, and unselfish when he finds anything. 
(Qushayri, 149, 9.)2 


16. Abu’'l-Husayn al-Niri- 
NT Oy Hoya 6 1 hat ee Sail ag oT olin 
JU aly cals Wye jy 0dt Ge ui aT 1, tows! ah 
© ddeety yl ne 5). ail toe jhe Ge b thao, J 5. 
CSylee 2s Udy OL 


Ci. Quehayri, 36, 21: rai] aa ARY wae Aunts wy Lata waa 


Stell £ ay Ss) gp Ley Jets «they say, “The SES ie the son his 
time,” meaning thereby that he occupies himself with What is most suitable to 
him ot the moment.” In other words, he must let himself he a Peesive instrument 
of the Divine energy, 

? Or, “to be ot rest when he is Hon-existent, and to prefer (non-existence) 
When he is existent,"" Probably fe and Oey ore not used here solely in 
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The Sufis are they whose souls have become free from 
the defilement of humanity and pure from the taint 
of self, and haye obtained release from lust, so that 
they are at rest with God in the first rank and in 
the highest degree, and having fled from all besides 
Him they are neither masters nor slaves. { T.A.) 

17. Abu’l-Husayn al-Niuri: 
DyAd jesse 36 0 sh y Oped gl ay 0 peas & dy OT bye 

The Sufi is he to whom nothing is attached, and who 
does not become attached to anything, (T.A.) 

18. Abu'l-Husayn al-Nuri: 
= te sty ole 51, Lfaal weed susle wsdy) ay 
ess slic, alll shh filers out Belt ois 


ase dg ABD Co eye & caylee! wa 

Tasawwuf is not a system composed of rules or scionces, 

but it is morals: ie, if it were a rule it could be 

made one's own by strenuous exertion, and if it were 

a science it could be acquired by instruction; but, 

on the contrary, it is morals—jorm yourselves on the 

moral nature of God: and it is impossible to come 

forth to the moral nature of God either by means of 
rules or by means of sciences. (T.A.) 


19. Abu’l-Husayn al-Niri : 
Tasawwuf is freedom, and generosity, and absence of 
self-constraint, and liberality, (T.A.) 
20. Abu'l-Husayn al-Nuri : 
Go eed ashy el Cnt sled lee 85 Lips 


Tasawwui is, to renounce all selfish gains in order to 
gain the Truth. (T.A.) 
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21. Abn’l-Husayn al-Niari : 
uy as ewe! LG ae 
Tssawwuf is hatred of the world and love of the Lord. 
(T.A.) 
22. Junayd al-Baghdadi (+ 297 a.n.): 
dy SKacxy = <r Gs! tea! sit sb 
It (Tasawwut) is this: that the Truth (ie. God) should 
make thee die from thyself and should make thee 
live in Him. (Qushayri, 148, 19.) 
23, Junayd : 
ile ty _ = wy wl i 
It is this: to be with God without attachment (to aught 
else). (Qushayri, 148, 4 from foot.) 
24. Junayd: 
ioe HENS os 
Tasawwuf is violence: there is no peace in it. 
(Qushayri, 149, 5.) 
26. Junayd : 
Cis pid JST ool cw al 
They (the Siifis) are one family: no stranger enters 
among them. (Qushayri, 149, ,) 
26. Junayd : 
gli heh ver chee cma eon gaa | 8 tae | 
Tasawwuf is praise of God with concentration (of 
thought), and ecstasy connected with hearing (of 


* Gf. Rawaym’s saying: (read 51,513) Np,35 be par Aig! M5 Ly 


ac cae i \yabie| lau (Quehayri, 149, 17), the meaning of which is 
explained by * Abdullah al-Anshri in the Nafuddt, 84, & agg. 
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the Koran, Traditions, or the like), and practice 
accompanied with cénformity (to the Koran and 
the Sunna). (Qushayri, 149, 6.) 


27. Junayd: 
— ‘- é, ‘5 a a 1 
ae SN ee ty ed hele Et Sis Spal 
The Siifi is like the earth, on which every foul thing 


is thrown and from which only fair things come forth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 6.) 


28. Junayd: 
pall, 2 os OS Ds leg, lull, 7 lnplg Us 3K a 


Verily, he (the Safi) is like the earth which is trodden 
by the pious and the wicked, and like the clouds 
which cast a shadow over everything, and like the 
rain which waters everything. (Qushayri, 149, 7.) 

29. Junayd: 
gel bye gh alll espe be Gh Se hap hp el Lele) as 


Tasawwuf is: to be chosen for purity. Whoever is 
thus chosen (and made pure) from all except God is 
a Safi, (T.A.) 


30. Junsyd: 
fj) Sy teak, les paps JO ye Ja 8 eu! Spe 
enrel eal g) pelt y dp aslds ules sa jl uslext, Lie 
pty tl ee al ey coun Ab yl SG aslo v5) sl agail, 
ce Sat ells) pl lols | cle be ey 90 cage yt Jl 
psy AT dey debe all 


The Sufi is he whose heart, like the heart of Abraham, 
has found salvation from the world and is fulfilling 
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God's commandment; his resignation is the resigna- 
tion of Ishmael; his sorrow is the sorrow of David; 
his poverty is the poverty of Jesus; his longing is 
the longing of Moses in the hour of communion; and 
his sincerity is the sincerity of Muhammad—God 
bless him and his family and grant them peace! (T.A.) 
ol, Junayd : 
td nS eT aay ol AS ed oe) Cite 


é ; eal a 


sl. _ ie} l ial 1 5 
“Tasawwuf is an attribute wherein man abides.” They 
said, “Is it an attribute of God or of His creatures P ™ 
He answered: “Its essence is an attribute of God 
and its system is an attribute of mankind.” (T.A.) 
dz. Junayd : 
35 usp Ladle oS vo Pe ends a ey) cols I eel 
Sy sy WS pee Scot) LSS 
They asked about the essence of Tasawwuf. He said: 
“Do thou lay hold of its exterior and ask not con- 
cerning its essence, for that were to do violence to 
it.” (T.A.) 
ao. Junayd : 
3) HW aol x‘ 51 wot! wilde Leal ae aS ail whatne 
The Sdfis are they who subsist by God in such sort that 
none knoweth but only He, (T.A.) 
34, Junayd : 
jlegln, coils enn |e i) add oS Sle Cpa 
SN oe ay a ett les Shtlee yy eek sal 
pre wit ely slay, clic 2 dal oy 5 , pints cola 
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wes ess yal) ot} meas el ep tle die 
0S rates oer lee g eR y ydyyl sles Ly y eal dle 
nk! — ye 
Tasawwuf is: to purify the heart from the recurrence 
of inborn weakness, and to take leave of one’s natural 
characteristics, and to extinguish the attributes of 
humanity, and to hold aloof from sensual temptations, 
and to dwell with the spiritual attributes, and to 
mount aloft by means of the Divine sciences, and to 
practise that which is eternally the best, and to bestow 
sincere counsel on the whole people, and faithfully 
to observe the Truth, and to follow the Prophet m 
respect of the Law.! (T.A.) 
35, Mimshad al-Dinawari (+ 299 a.z.) : 
Ata Moa sls, e's ets ne 5 ened | uslhe Spal 
Tasawwuf is purity of heart, and to do what is pleasing 
to God Almighty, and to have no personal volition 
although you mix with men. (T-.A.) 


36. Mimshad al-Dinawari : 
sails eal. $ inf Seer s nibys) fly pa 
dus & AS shoe i) tle od 
Tasawwuf is: to make a show of wealth,? and to prefer 
being unknown, that people may not recognise thee, 
and to abstain from everything useless. (T.A.) 
37. Ab& Muhammad Ruwaym (f 303 a.m.) 
i cle ail et | Saal Juss tel Le wld) ree 
aap le 
1 ‘This definition is aseribed by Sha*rini (Lowdgih, p. 160) to Abd ‘Abdullah 
"8 Le. for fear-of becoming Known es a dervsh. Tt is toll of Rtuwaym tha 


4¢¢owards the end of his life he hid himself among the rich, but thereby he was 
not veiled from God." 


‘4 
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Ruwaym was asked concerning Tasawwui. He replied : 
“Tt is the self-abandonment of the soul with God 
according to His will.” (Qushayri, 148, fifth line 
from foot.) 


58. Ruwaym : 
pail, il, tally Sern) Jie i Js he =e) 
settly spl! 55 aly Jah 


Tasawwuf is based on three qualities: a tenacious 
attuchment to poverty and indigence; a profound 
sense Of sacrifice and renunciation; and absence of 
self-obtrusion and personal volition. (Qushayri, 148, 
last line.) 


00. ‘Ali b. Sahl al-Isfahani (+ 307 a.n.): 
pe pte ASU, tio te cotecll Wigan! 


Tasawwuf is: to become quit of all persons save Him, 
and to make one’s self clear of others except Him. 
(Nafahdtu’l-Uns, 116, 1.) 


40. Husayn b. Mangiir al-Hall4j (¢ 309 a.2.) : 
Noe) Job Wy Sef a VON silos, lib “agai! pe US 
He was asked concerning the Sifi, and he answered: 


“One essentially unique; none turns towards him, 
nor does he turn towards anyone,” (Qushayri, 148, 21) 





41, Abi Muhammad al-Jurayri (¢ 311 a.x.): 
GS KS Jsoll Me shall ye S58 her yl J 
SEs Se yeh ae 
Aba Muhammad al-Jurayri was asked concerning 
Tasawwul, He said: “ It is to enter into every 
lofty disposition and to go forth from every low 
disposition.” (Qushayri, 148, 16.) 
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42, Abi Muhammad al-Jurayri: 
oll agpts lye tl ile al 

Tasawwuf is: to be observant (of God) in all cireum- 
stances and to be constant im self - discipline. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.) 

43. Abi ‘Amr al-Dimashqi (+ 320 a.n.) : 

Tasawwuf is: to behold the imperfection of the 
phenomenal world, nay, to close the eye to every- 
thing imperfect in contemplation of Him who is 
remote from all imperfection. (Wafaiatu'l- Uns, 
175, 14.) 

44, Abdi Bakr al-Kattani (f $22 a.n.): 
Apa $e ol; add Glad Ste ol} Ow pls witall 


Tasawwuf is a good disposition: he that exceeds thee 
in goodness of disposition has exceeded thee in purity 


of heart. (Qushayri, 149, 10.) * 
45, Abi Bakr al-Kattani : 
robles 5 wl Sail edna 
Tasawwul is purity and spiritual vision. (T.A.) 


46, Abi Bakr al-Kattani: 


OT 5) aS Spy coskor g) S09 gh ene aS eal gh Eye 


The Safi is he that regards his devotion asacrime for 
which it behoves him to ask pardon of God. (T.A.) 


Tn the T.A. this definition is rendered: qo! gl aon ipod 
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- 47, Abi ‘Ali al-Radhbéri (+ 322 ac.): 
dae Ob |p ees ol de is LY Capel 
Tasawwuf is: to alight and abide at the Beloved’s door, 
even though one is driven away therefrom. (Qushayri, 
149, 11.) 
48. Abu ‘Ali al-Ridhbari : 
oat) FyaS BaF 5) Fade Cal JU, 
And he said also: “It is the purity of nearneas (to 
God) after the defilement of farness,” (Qushayri, 
149, 12.) 
49. Abu ‘Ali al-Ridhbéri :— 
Milas (hb oS Cie us Hie ojlaee 
The Sdfi is he that wears wool with purity of heart, 
and makes his ‘self’ taste the food of maltreatment, 
and casta the world behind his back, and travels in 
the path of Mustafé.! (T.A.) 
50. “Abdullah b, Muhammad al-Murta‘ish (+ 328 a.n.), 
wes , Uradt , 85) eS stage tea af Bi Des) uss 5) 
They asked him, “ What is Tasawwuf?” He replied, 
“Tt is ambiguity and deception and concealment.” 
(Nafahdtu'l-Uns, 230, last line.) 
Ol. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish : 
lalee 
The Siifi is he that becomes pure from all tribulations 
and absent (in spirit) from all gifts. (T.A.) 
1? Mustata, i.e. the Chosen Ons = the Prophet Muhammad. This savi , as 
quoted here, occurs in the Supplement to the T.A. It is also ip 1 (with 


omission of the final clause) in the body of that work, where it is ascribed to 
Abé ‘Abdullah b, Ehafif (+ 331 a.s.), 
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O2. Abu’l-Hasan al-Muzayyin (¢ 325 a.H.): 
Gee slat seal 
Tasawwuf is, to Jet one’s self be led to the Truth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.) 
53. Abu ‘Abdullah b. Khafif (7 331 a.n."): 
prema? jh SNS Nod! Cole ee 1d tee i 
has y gle yas abe y lee 
Tasawwui is patience under the events of destiny, and 
acceptance from the hand of Almighty God, and 
travelling over desert and highland. (T.A.) 
§4, Abu Bakr al-Wasiti (ft after 320 a.1.) : 
ao Ae PAS oe 3) prs soe jlanct I war cenaid | Sig 
The Sifi is he that speaks from consideration, and 
whose inmost heart has become illuminated by 
reflection. (T.A.) 
55. Abii Bakr al-Shibli (7 334 a.n.) : 
so dy all ae She) ipl 
Tasawwuf is, to sit with God without care." (Qushayri, 
149, 13.) 
66. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 
Se MSTs | Sed aly Goll ate Ghell ye pais (Hp 
ANF SF SE Bet Se et 
The Sufi is separated from mankind and united with 
God, as God hath said, And J chose thee for myself, Stes 
i.e. He separated him from all others; then he said, 
“ Thou shalt not see Me.”* (Qushayri, 149, 19.) 





1 So Jami. Qushwyri gives the date of his death a5 391 a.n, | 
2 In the Wafahdt, 90, 4 from foot, this definition is attributed to Junnyd. 
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57. Abt Bakr al-Shibli : 
Tasawwuf is a burning flash of lightning. (Qushayri, 
149, 16.) 
58. Abi Bakr al-Shibli : 
esl > S SUL Sal 
The Stifis are children in the bosom of God. (Qushayri, 
149, 16.) 
o9. Abu Bakr al-Shibli : 


a nea, aq ow 
wil Gd) ot OSs ys 
Tt (Tasawwuf) is, to be guarded from seeing the 
phenomenal world. (Qushayri, 149, 16.) 
60, Aba Bakr al-Shibli : 
Ou) Yel Syme SS ley yt af Guth wile aS corr) ial 
Tasawwuf is this: that the Safi should be even as he 
was before he came into existence. (T.A,) 
61. Aba Bakr al-Shibli: 
Cal lel ney el uss ioe ee oe) 
Tasawwui is control of the faculties and observance of 
the breaths.' (T.A.) 
62. Abi Bakr al-Shibli: 


The Si is a true Safi = whee he regards all 
mankind as his own family. (T.A.) 


0, eo a breath, like that of carrying rosnries (| 

“22 a ey seems to be of Indian origin (et. Nas manner Culturgesch 
Streyrage, p. 45 a9q.). Among hs a anid al-Bisthaut we 
iat a aig oki 18 observance of nthe” Ura. i, 162, 10). 
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63. Aba Sa‘id Ibno’l-A‘rabi (+ 340 a.n.): 
Spaill 55 SE spell 
The whole of the Tasawwuf consists in abandonment of 
superfuities. (Wafihdtu'l-U7na, 248, 2.) 
64, Abu’l-Hasan al-Buishanji (f 347 a.n.): 
pene ot wey ln gy eee! Uhl abs iS 3p | Bd Sad pd 
They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He answered: 
“Teficiency of hope and imcessant devotion to 
work.” (T.A.) 
65. Ja‘far al-Khuldi (¢ 348 a.n.) : 
ont 3 eal ny al 8 oe yi ttl | phd ice ae 
eh slic was ~s 
Tasawwui is, to throw one’s self into servility and to 
eome forth from humanity, and to look towards God 
with entirety. (T.A.) 
66, Abd ‘Amr b, al-Najid (+ 366 an.) : 
eat! eae bt tS nae tins? 
Tasawwuf is to be patient under commandment and 
prohibition. (T.A.) 
67. Abi ‘Abdullah al-Radhbéri (+ 369 a.t.): 
cietall Ltda, apts) Slee, 0G! 55 Call 
Tasawwuf is, to renounce ceremony, and to use 
an affected elegance! and to diseard vainglory. 
(Nafahate'l-Ons, 300, 11.) 
68, Abii Muhammad al-Rasibi ( 367 a.n.): 
wks Yy Fae ls Y, 5,1 WEY so Liye Spall yl 
Ma Gall MM Set BS tte Gy Hel oe Jy A 


ee wos a characteristic of the cimdtgs. Some Siifis, o.g. the 
Walia pretended to be siagigs in order to escape the reputation of holinzss. 
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The Safi is not a Sifi until no earth supports him, and 
no heaven shadows him; until he finds no favour 
with mankind: and until his resort in all cireum- 
stances is to the most high God. (Nafahdtu’l-Una, 
a04, 8.) 

69. Abn’l-Hasan al-Husri (f 371 4.1.): 
= ee whe |! AGT iF tls fo iF [eile | 
She ies vg: kay Owens 
ee ee Xe eee 
Sei tees ds =i ne o> _ juan il 

The Caliph said, ‘ What is Tasawwui?” He answered; 
“Tt is this, that the Sufi does not take rest or 
comfort in anything in the world except God, and 
that he commits his affairs to Him who is the Lord 
and who Himself oversees that which He has pre- 
destined. What remains after God unless error? 
When he has found the Lord, he does not again 
regard any other thing.” (T.A.) 


70. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 
Sets yy! 1 aceaveme” eee Frere les bee 
Sah pl ye Sa rahe 9208 OT ilos Ge | a 
The Safi is he that, having once become dead to 
(worldly) taints, does not go back thereto, and having 
once turned his face Godward, does not relapse there- 
from ; and passing events in no wise affect him. (T.A.) 
71. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 
a3 jy tye Oe cas 3 rt Lt an 


The Sati is he whose asl is his (real) existence, and 
whose attributes are his veil, ie., if a man knows 
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72. Abu'l-Hasan al-Husri : 
nag yey jl) dep pls agerye Us! oS etl Spe 
The Sifi is he whom they do not find existent after 
their own existence.’ (T.A.) 
73. Abnu’l-Hasan al-Husri : 
Tasawwuf is, to have a heart pure from the defilement 
of oppositions. (T.A.) 
74. Abi ‘Othman al-Maghribi (+ $73 4.5.): 
Tasawwuf is severance of ties and rejection of created 
things and union with the (Divine) realities. (T.A.) 
75, Abn’l-‘Abbas al-Nahawandi (f about 400 a.x.) : 
Tasawwuf is, to keep one’s state hidden and to bestow 
honour on one’s brethren. (T.A.) 
76. Abn’l-Hasan al-Khurgani (7 425 a.H.): 
dye) Bye elle y pyeyt Gye 3 ope) Spe sole y a dye 
sie aS oe! wil ge 
The Sufi is not a Safi in virtue of patched cloak and 
prayer-carpet, and the Sufi is not a Sufi by rules 
and customs; the true Safi is he that is nothing. 
(Nafahdtu’ l- Uns, 337, 6.) 
77. Abu'l-Hasan al-Khurgéni : 


Dye — Lm join aS ics! ise ais Oe — Le elisylens 


eo t Le. he only exists in God. 
| 1.ea.8. 1906. 23 
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The Sufi is a day that needs no sun, and a night that 
needs no moon or star, and a not-being that needs no 
being. (Nafahatu'l-Une, 337, 7.) 


78, Abi Sa‘id b. Abi'l-Khayr (+ 440 a.12.): 


Ley a Dh tacxt nS nn a) wo§ Oder! a 


eS NTS pte ly eer glo Ci jo deel 5 es 
They asked the Shaykh, ‘ What is Tasawwuf?” He 
said: “To lay aside what thou hast in thy head, to 
give what thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil 
from whatsoever befalls thee.”  (Wafahdtu'l- Une, 
345, 12.) 
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XII. 
AURANGZEB'S REVENUES. 
By H. BEVERIDGE. 


{ late Mr. Edward Thomas monde an examination of 

the revenues of the Moghal Empire, and, among 
other things, gave tables for Aurangzeb’s revenues for the 
years 164-5, 1663-4 (P), 1697, and 1707. Tut he 
omitted to notice the statistics given in the Miratu-l-‘Aalam, 
and which relate, apparently, to the year LOTR aH. or 
1668 a.v. They are very full, and appear to have been 
carefully compiled. The author, whether he was Bakhtawar 
Khan or, as is more likely, Muhammad Bagi, was m 
Auranezeb’s service and had good opportunities of acquiring 
information. The paragraphs have been translated » 
Sir Henry Elliot, and appear in his History: vol, 
pp. 162 et seq., but his manuscript was probably not veloc 
and the translation is not quite correct. Lately I have 
been reading the paragraphs m the copy of the Mbrat 
belonging to our Society and deseribed by Mr. Morley, 
and I have also consulted the MSS. im the British Museum. 
The account begins in what the writer calls the Third 
Numayish of the Seventh Arayish, and at p. 252) of the 
R.AS. copy. First, the length and breadth of the empire 
are given both im royal (hddshaii) dos and in ordinary 
(rasmi) kos, that is, kos commonly used in most parts of 
India; the writer stating that the ‘royal kos is one of 5,000 _ 
cubits (serd’) of the dimension of 42 finger-breadths, and 
that 2 such kos are equal to 3} ordinary kos. Here 
it may be parenthetically remarked that Oriental writers 
commonly call the distance from west to east length, and 
that from north to south breadth, a mode of speaking 
which seems to agree with the etymology of the words 
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longitude and latitude, According to the Mirat, then, the 
length of the empire from Laihari Bandar im Seinde to 
Bandisal ¢idna in Bengal was 94 royal kos or 1,740 common 
ones, and the breadth from the Tibet frontier and Cashmere 
to the fort of Sholapiir was 672 royal kos or 1,176 common 
ones. As regards the first of these starting-points, Lahari 
Bandar was a port, now deserted, at an old mouth of the 
Indus, for on aceount of which see Elliot, i, Appendix, 
p- 374, but Bindasal, or Bandasal, I have not been able to 
identify. In Tiefenthaler, vol. i, pp. 19 and 20, it appears as 
Bandanil, and is described as 30 kos from Sylhet, and as 
on the frontiers of Cachar. In the Mirat it is also described 
as 30 kos from Sylhet, and I presume this means in an 
easterly direction. I think that the proper spelling must 
be Bandasal, und not Bindfsal as in Elliot, and that the 
word may be compared with the names Bhitarband and 
Bahirband given to two tracts in the Rungpore district. 
Possibly the true spelling should be Bandasal, and the 
meaning is Terminus or the True Boundary. The 30 kos 
from Sylhet are royal kos, and an idea of the distance 
may be obtained from the statement that Jahangirnagar, 
“commonly called Dhaka,” is described as 87 kos distant 
from Sylhet. Taking 12 common kos as the length of 
a day's journey, it would require 145 stages, or 4 months 
27 days, to travel from west to east of the empire, and 
98 stages, or 4 months 10 (?) days, to travel from north 
to south of it, The above estimate of distance is more 
moderate than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid's in the Baidshihnama, for 
he makes the length from Lahari Bandar to Sylhet about 
2,000 royal kos, and the breadth from the fort of Bast (in 
Afghanistan) to the fort of Ausi (the Owsa of the maps, 
in the Hyderabad territory, and not Orissa, as Thomas has 
it) _ 1,500 (royal?) kos. See the Bib. Ind., 2nd ed., 
p. 709. 

In Shah Jahan’s time the number of provinces or Subahs 
was twenty-two, and to these ‘Abdu-l-Himid adds the 
Vilayat of Baglana, and the total revenue was 8 ards and 
80 irors of dams, or £22,000,000. In Aurangzeb'’s reign, 
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though the empire was enlarged towards the south, it was 
diminished towards the north, and so there were only 
19 Subahs instead of 22 or 23, but the number of parganas 
or districts waa greater, beg 4,440 as against 4,350. The 
last four entries in ‘Abdu-l-Himid’s list (cide Thomas, p. 28) 
disappear in the Mirat, for Balkh and Badakhshin had 
been surrendered to the Uzbegs, Qandahar had heen taken 
by Persia, and Baglina had been absorbed in Ehandesh. 
haan too, of Daulatabad and Telingina we heave 

neabad and Zafarabid, i.e. Bidar. The total revenue 
shown in the Mirat is higher than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s, being 
9 orbs 24 krors 17 lacs 16,082 dims, or upwards of 
£35,000,000. It is added in Elliot’s translation that out 
of the 9 arba odd, 1 arb and 72 krors odd were FAdlisa, that 
ia, were paid to the royal treasury, and that the assignments 
of the jagirdérs or the remainder was 7 arbs 51 krors odd. 
But this doea not appear to be a correct translation. The 
Mirat does not mean, I think, that Aurangzeb's revenue 
was only 1 arb 72 krors odd dame, Le. about £4,500,000, 
and that the remainder, amounting to $15,500,000, 
went as fankiwdh or assignments to the jagirdars, The 
word which Elliot has translated ‘remainder’ is the 
technical term paiidgi, which according to Wilson means 
ce set apart for jagir grants if required and the revenue 
from lands so reserved and not yet alienated. And it 1 
i cific Chak the weixpecseion be ane ent is i poibdagt, 
“and the paifdgi,” not “or the remainder” as in Elliot. 
Evidently what is meant here by the word EAdliea is the 
revenue of the Crown lands, and not the total amount of 
land revenue received by the emperor. A similar division 
of the revenue is made by ‘Abdu-l-Hamid (id., p., 714), and 
he adds, “Formerly there was not so much &Ad/ige; durmg 
this reign it has come to this amount on account of the 
extension of the empire.” He makes the kidfisa revonue — 
a Yery small portion of the whole, viz. 1 arb and 20 krors 
out of 8 arbs and 80 krors. The detailed account of ‘the 
the total stated there, for the aggregate of the figures comes 
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to about 9 arbs and 48 krors, or 24 krors more than the 
total. Gut such discrepancies are of common ovcurrenc 
in Oriental writers. It may be noted that by some re 
of the copyist the revenne of Akbarabad, that is, Agra, is 
understated in the K.A.S. copy and made the same as that of 
Ahmadabad, that is, Gujrat, and that in Elliot, id., p. 164, 
the number of the mala im the Tatta, Le. the Scmde, 
province has been wrongly included in the revenue. The 
correct figures are 57 mahials and 74,986,900 dams. The 
cures given in the Miratu-l-‘Adlam are interesting, as they 
substantially agree with the official return of Aurangzeb’s 
revenues for 1654—5 (Thomas, p. 35), and also with Bernier's 
figures (id., p. 37). Thomas remarks that Bernier is 
“a witness for whom the greatest reliance might have 
been claimed had he expressed more confidence in his 
own returns.” Some people may think that this diffidence 
is an additional guarantee of good inith, and that Bernier’s 
remark “Suivant ce mémoire que je ne crois pas trop exact 
ni veritable * does not detract from the value of his figures. 
I observe that both Thomas and Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole 
quate Dr. Gemelli Careri as a good authority for Aurangzeb's 
reign. They apparently, then, do not consider that there 
is any foundation for the remark of Anquetil du Perron 
that Gemelli Careri was a Neapolitan who amused himself 
during a long illness with writing a book of travels round 
the world without ever quitting his chamber. Du Perron 
supports his remark, which is made in Tiefenthaler, vol. i, 
pp. 488-0, by a reference to a work by Sir James Porter, 
who was ambassador at Constantinople in the eighteenth 
century. My friend Mr. Irvine has been good enough to 
look into the subject of Gemelli Careri’s credibility, and the 
result seems to be that Careri really travelled, but that he 
imserted many things in his book which were not the fruit 
of his own observations. Thomas makes use of Careri in 
rather a singular way. He quotes him as saying that the 
Moghal receives from only his hereditary countries, that is, 
exclusive of the conquests in the Decean, £80,000,000, and 
makes the comment that this statement is highly interestin 
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on account of its close approach to that given from the 
independent testimony of Manucci. Now Manucci’s figures 
are £39,000,000, and Thomas assimilates them to Careri's 
monstrous total by doubling them, on the ground that Manueci, 
or at least Catrou, says that Aurangzeb’s miscellaneous revenue, 
Je casuel de empire,” equals or exceeds his land revenue. 
This seems to me highly improbable. Moreover, Manucci's 
£39,000,000 includes the revenues of the conquests in the 
Deccan, which Careri expressly excludes. 
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XIII. 
DURGA: ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


Br B. C. MAZUMDAR, M.8.A-S8. 


| 5 eee is 8 oe Pauranic goddess; and of all the 
of Siva’s wife or Sakti she is the most popular 
and a honoured 1 in the province of Bengal. It 1s im 
the province of Bengal only that her Pija (worship) 1 
celebrated with great pomp and idol-exhibition. By ‘ Pija’ 
the Suelo duains means now the Durga-Puja festival of 
engal, during which all Government offices remain closed 
for one month. .A new clay image of the goddess is made 
for the occasion, and it is enthroned on the sixth day of the 
light fortnight of the month Asvina, She is worshipped 
during the three days next following, and is then immersed 
in water on the Daéami day. These are all very widely 
known facts, but I mention them with'a distinct purpose in 
view, a8 will be shown later on. 








L. 


I need hardly point out that neither the Vedas nor ‘the 
old Vedic literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. 
Dr, A. A. Macdonell has shown in his excellent edition of 
the Brhaddevata that one solitary, meaningless mention of 
her name in that book (ii, 77) is an interpolation.' Leaving 
aside the Mahabharata Samhita, we do not find any trace of 
her in any literature or epigraphic writings down to at least 
the fifth century a.p. It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
critically the chapters of the Mahabharata where Durga 


t ‘The name Durga does not seem to be mentioned either im the Ramayana or 
in Mann. 
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There are two chapters in the Bombay edition of the 
Mahabharata Samhita contuining prayers to the goddess 
Durga ;' they are the sixth of the Virata Parvan and the 
twenty-third of the Bhisma Parvan. The Bardwan Raj 
family Mahabharata does not contain any chapter in the 
Virata Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durga ; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabharata has been published 
by the proprictor of a journal named Vatigavasi. It is to 
be noted that excepting these chapters there is no mention 
even of her name elsewhere in the Samhita. The or a5, 
whose mythology is not given at all in the Mahabharata, 
either independently or in connection with the worship 
of Siva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray 
prayers very loosely connected with the preceding and 
subsequent chapters. This circumstance is alone sufficient 
to throw doubt on the genuineness of these prayer chapters. 
But I have better proofs to offer to show that they are very 
late interpolations. 

Referring first to the Durga-stotra in the Virata Parvan, 
we tind the goddess described as daughter of Yasoda, the 
wile of Nando of the Cowherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of 
Vasudeva (iv, 6, 4), living permanently on the Vindhya 
hills (iv, 6, 17), and Wearing a peacock’s tail for her armlet 
(iv, 6, 8). She is very dark im colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arma (iv, 6, 8). Bhe is 
a maiden, or Kumari Brahmacarini (iv, 6, 7), and sways 
the worlds by remaining a maiden for evey (tv, 6, 14), It 
is also stated that it was she who killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iv, 6, 15), ond that, as Kali, is fond of wine, 
flesh, and animals, She dwells on the Vindhya mountain . 
(iv, 6, 17). 

Now, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of 
Mahadeva, in this chapter. To make her a wile of any 
god would also have been inconsistent with her character as 
Kumari for ever. In the eighth sloka she is compared to 
‘Padma, wife of Narayana,’ but her own condition is given 





OL Chess, 





* See Fousbill, “ Indian Mythology," p. 149, 
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as that of a Kumari. This shows clearly that Durga had 
not become Parvati when this chapter was composed. There 
is no hint thrown out that she had any relationship with 
the Himalaya, but, on the other hand, her origin is distinetly 
given as from the family of the Cowherds, and the Vindhya 
ia described as her place of abode, She is associated here 
with the worship of Krsna, and is shown rather to be the 
tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. 

The goddess Durga of the Puranas is ‘ tapta-kaficana 
varnabha * Gauri, and not dark in colour, and she has ten 
arms and not four. Neither Durga nor any other form of 
Biva’s Sakti carries four heads on the shoulder. It is also 
to be noted that Durga is not included im the Daésa Maha- 
vidyas or the ten glorious forms of the Sakti. The assertion 
in the stotra that Durga killed Mehisisura is false according 
to the Mahabharata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned 
in the Vana Parvan that Skanda, son of Agni, whom 
Mahadeva and Uma worshipped for nascent glory, dis- 
tinguished himself specially by having killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consider another important character of 
Durga, that she is Vindhyavasini Kali and is very fond of 
wine and blood. During the carly years of the seventh 
century A.D. we find it often mentioned by Banabhatta and 
others that the non-Aryans worshipped horrible goddesses 
in the Vindhya region by offerings of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Vindhyavasini had not obtained admission 
into the temples of the Hindus. Either towurds the end of 
the seventh or by the beginning of the eighth century «.p. 
the poet Vakpati composed his Gaiidavaho kavya. In this 
book the goddess Vindhyavasini appears in double character ; 
she is called in clear terms non-Aryan Kali, and at the 
same time declared to be a form of Parvati herself.' Her 
worshippers till then are the Keli women and the Suvaras 
wearing turmeric leaves for their garment. Offerings made 







1 In the Kidambari she is mentioned as the wife of Siva, ace Miss Ridding"s 
translation, pp. 49-00, 
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to her ore wine and human blood (vide slokas 270 to 308 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition). 

This gives us‘some idea as to the time when, us o hymn 
in honour of Durga as Vindhyavasini, the sixth chapter of 
the Virata Parvan was composed. The twenty-third chapter 
of the Bhisma Parvan is hopelessly confused. All that has 
been said of Durga m the sixth chapter of the Virata Parvan 
is fully repeated here, and still she is called the mother of 
Skanda (vi, 23, 11), which is mconsistent with her character 
as Kumari (vi, 25,4). Though in the seventh éloka she is 
said to have her origin in the family of Nanda Gopa, yet 
Kiudaiki, or born in the family of Kudika, is another adjective 

given her in the eighth dloka. 

- It appears that when Durga was merely a non-Aryan 
tribal goddess her non-Sanskritic mame was also either 
Durga or something which had a similar sound. The 
reason for this supposition is that for want of some orthodox 
grammatical derivation of the word o new and defective 
grammatical explanation had to be thought out. Derivation 
of the name has been given in the following words: 
“TDurgat tarayase Durge tat tvam Durga smrta janaih” 
(iv, 6, 20). 

Whether Durga had an independent existence as a tribal 
goddess and only later became one and the same with 
Vindhysvasini, or whether the goddesa Vindhyavasini in 
the process of evolution at the fusion of tribes became 
Durga, 1s not easy to ascertain.' But that there was once 
a Kumari Durga, not belonging to the household of Siva, 
is borne out by the interpolated stotras im the Mahabharata. 





Il. 


T shall now give some account of a hitherto unnoticed 


Kumari worship prevalent amongst the non-Aryan Sidra 
castes in the Oriya-speaking hill tracts in the District of 





' See Bengal Census Report, 1901, vol. i, pp. 181-2, 
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Sambalpur, lying on the south-western border of Bengal. 
In this out-of-the-way place, only recently opened out by 
a railway line, all the different tribes retam to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaifected by Brahmanic 
influence. The place is extremely interesting on that account 
for ethnographic researches, 

Kulta, Dumal, and Siid are the Sidra castes of Sambalpur 
that celebrate the festival of Kumari-Osa in the lunar month 
Aévina, from the eighth day of its dark fortnight to the 
ninth day of the light fortmght. Though the Brahman 
priests officiate in all the religious and domestic ceremonies 
of these people, the worship of the goddess Kumari during 
this festival is wholly and solely performed by the unmarried 
girls of these Sidra people. It is a festival of the maidens ~ 
for a maiden goddess. The word Osa seems to be a con- 
traction of the Oriya term Upas (Sanskrit Upavasa). On 
the Krsna Astami day the maidens, singing special songs, 
go out in large companies from the villages in quest of good 
clay for making an image of the goddess Kumari. They 
themselves fashion the idol in a rude form and beamear it 
with vermilion. They simg and dance every day in honour 
of the goddess, und that is the only thing they do to 
worship her. 

In some villages, owing very likely to the Brahmanic 
influence, the figures of Hara-Parvati and Laksmi are 
raictod i the girls on the walls, in addition to the figure 
of Kumari. But this shows more unmistakably that this 
Kumari is separate from, and has no connection with, the 
renowned consort of Mahadeva. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess 
are interesting as giving some clue to the lustory of the 
festival. I notice here particularly two lines of one song; 


they are— 





“ Aévine Kumari janam 
Gopini-kule pajan.” 


Tt was in the month Aévina that the goddess Kumari was 
born, and in this month she is worshipped by the females 
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ot the tribe of the Cowherds. Is not, then, this Kumari 
the same whom we meet with in the sips en chapters 
of the Mahabharata as ‘ Nanda-gopa-kule jata’ ? 

Suklu Astami is the sae day of the whole festival ; 
nnd the maidens sing and dance that day almost un- 
ceasingly, on the village green, till late at night. It is 
worth noting that that is the very day regarded os very 
important and holy in Bengal during Gin Durga - Pija ; 
and special fasting is observed by the Bengali Hindus on 
that day called Moha-Astami (great Astami), I should 
further notice that it is even now a custom in many villages 
in the District of 24 Parganas in Bengal, that on this 
Maha-Astami day 1 Brahman maiden is to be worshipped 
by other maidens by offering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

Again, on the day next following, that is, on the Navami 
day, the non-Aryan maidens of Rembapar sing some hardly 
decent songs in honour of their maiden goddess, Yor this 
reason the songs of the girle in general during the Kumiri- 
Gea (called Dalkhai songs by many people) are unfortunately 
believed by outsiders to be wholly indecent. I may draw the 
attention of readers to the fact that the custom of singing 
obscene songs on the Navami day during the Durga-Poja 
mm Bengal was very widely prevalent throughout the lower 
province of Bengal some twenty years ago, and even now 
this custom is in full force in many villages far away from 
civilised centres. The Bengali phrase “ Navamir Kheiid " 
(obscene songs of Nevami day) is well known throughout 

After the completion of worship on the Sukla Navami 
diy the non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Kumari 
idol into water, smging songs meanwhile. I have stated 
already that the goddess Durga is also immersed in water 
on the Dasami day (called Vijaya Dagami) in Bengal. 

As the Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus of 
Sambalpur do not take any part in the Kumiari-Osa of 
the Sidras, and as the | Durgi-Pija in Bengal style is wholly 
unknown to the people of Sambalpur, no one will venture to 
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say that the lower-caste Siidrasin those inaccessible hilly 
tracts imitated the Durga-Puja of Bengal. Since the Durga- 
Paja i is celebrated in Bengal alone in a form and style which 
strongly resemble the Kumiari-Osa of Sambalpur in many 
very unportant particulars, [ may venture to think that it 
was from some non-Aryan tribes of Bengal (who were once 
akin to the Siidras of Sambalpur and had great influence 
all over the province of lower Bengal) that the Durga-Pija 
was borrowed by the Hindus. 

The influence of Brahmanism is nowadays so very supreme 
in the province of Bengal that even those low-caste people 
who allow widows to remarry, cat fowls, and drink wine, 
elsewhere consider those acts as degrading and defiling. 
Consequently it is impossible now to get any evidence in 
this direction from the customs of any lower-class people in 
Bengal proper. 

I mention another fact in connection with the Durgi- 
Pija rituals in Bengal. <A plantain-tree is covered with 
a piece of cloth and is posted on the right side of the 
idol Durga. This plantain-tree is regarded as the goddess 
Vana Durga (Durga who resides in forests), und she is 
worshipped duly and carefully along with Durga and other 
detties associnted with her and represented there in the 
idol exhibition. As to whence this Vana Durga came the 
Puranas are silent, and the priests offer no satisfactory 
explanation. That this Vana Durpa was a goddess of some 
wild tribes seems pretty certain in the light of the facts 
already detailed. That in addition to the image of Durga 
a Vana Durga has to be set up and propitiated, shows that 
there was something in the origin of the Puja which 
recognised a goddess other than the consort of Siva. 

The reward for which the non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur 
hope by worshipping their Kumari goddess is that their 
brothers may obtain a long life. Henee Kumari-Osa is known 
by another name, called Bhai-Jiitia, Bhai means brother, 
and Jiutia means that which gives long life. There is also 
a ceremony called Bhii-Dvitia in Bengal, which is per- 





formed by sisters for the ponganity, of their brothers, nearly 
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twenty days after the Durga-Pija. I strongly suspect that 
it is the Bhai-Jiitia which has been transformed into Bhii- 
itia in Bengal, since the latter as a Hindu ceremony is 
aniknown in any other province of India. 

As the Kumari-Pija of the Tantric cult is a medley of 
many things and requires a separate critical study, I have 
made no reference to it im this paper. 
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A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO AL-SAMAU'AL. 
Br D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


| the Jewish Quarterly Review for April, 1905, Dr. Hirschfeld 

published a poem discovered by him im the Cambridge 
Genizah Collection, attributed to Saman’al, and in Hebrew 
éharacters, This Samau’al is naturally identified by him 
with the Jewish hero of Taima, whose name is commemorated 
in an Arabic proverb, and to whom certain poems preserved 
in the Asma‘iyyat and the Hamiisah are ascribed. An 
account of him was given by Néldeke in his Beitrdge sur 
Kenntniss der Poesie der alien Araber, 1804, pp. 57-64. 
Verses would naturally be ascribed to such a person, as it is 
the habit of the Arabs to attribute at lenst a few to almost 
every famous man; thus they can recite to us the ode in 
which Adam bewailed Abel. Samau’al being a person on 
the confines of myth and history, the supposition that any 
verses ascribed to him were really by him is extremely 
hazardous. 

The noble poem in the Hamasah beginning “If a man's 
honour be not stained, any garment he wears befits him,” 
has other claimants besides Samau’al; Ibn Kutaibah, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 358, ascribes it to Dukain; the mention of 
“a secure fortress” in it is what has caused it to be 
attribeted to Samau’al (Naldeke, Le., p. 64). Besides this 
there are eleven verses collected by Noldeke, and seventeen 
published in Ahlwardt's Asma‘iyyat, rhyming in itu or aitu, 
of which, however, the first are in the wafir and the second 
in the khafif metre, while a line closely resembling the 
second of these poems is quoted by Jahiz (Bayan, ii, 86) 
in the kamil metre. Two of the verses (with, as usual, some 
variants) are quoted in the khafif metre by the author of 
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Alif-Ba (i, 158) on the authority of Tha‘lab, on whose 
authority the same two with a third are produced in the 
isan al-‘Arab, ii, 881. Of neither poem is the genuineness 
particularly probable. The first is partly autobiographieal, 
the author stating that he was faithful in the matter of the 
Kindite’s cuirasses, whereas other people were apt to be 
unfaithful ; and that ‘Adiya, his father according to moat 
authorities, or his grandfather according to Ibn Duraid, had 
built him a fortress, with a supply of water, and warned him 
not to destroy it. Anyone to whom the story of Saman’al 
was known could have composed the lines without difficulty ; 
and the remainder, which are comm onplaces about wine and 
women, are still cheaper, 

The poem in the Asma‘iyyat is religious in character, and 
contains a confession of faith in the resurrection, with an 
account of the origin of man, similar to many passages of 
the Koran. It is of interest that the language contains 
some slight Judaisms, i.e. words which should end in é; are 
made to rhyme with words ending in ¢; this is noticed in 
the Nawadir of Abi Zaid (p. 104) as a Judaism. The words 
im which it occurs are eat. and Arenas, rhyming with 
cork etc. Abii Zaid quotes them as Samau’al’s. In 
L.A., ii, 332, the mispronunciation is said to be a sien of the 
dialect of Khaibar, and the author is called the Jew of 
Khabar, and therefore o different person from Samau’al, 
who was an inhabitant of Taima. However, on p. 333 
two more Verses are cited and ascribed to Samau’al, as usual. 
ehiet importance of the poem to the Moslems lay in its 
throwimg light on an obscure phrase in the Koran (iv, 87}— 
muket, Tubari (Comm., vy, 111) cites the verse in which 
this word occurs as ‘the Jew’s’; Zamakhshari as Samau’al’s. 
Probably, then, the verses were originally ascribed to ‘a Jew,’ 
and afterwards this poet was identified with Samau’al, 

Of the poem discovered by Dr. Hirschfeld there appears 
to be no trace in the Mohammedan records. That it was 
composed by a Jew is certain ; but it contains no archaisms, 
hor indeed any peculiarity that would cause us to assign it 
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an early date. So fur as it has any metre, it favours the 
tawil and kamil rhythms about equally: some verses and 
half-verses belong to one or other of these ‘ seas’ decidedly ; 
in a few cases it is uncertain which is intended ; and some 
cannot be got into either, One would imagine that the 
author was very imperfectly acquainted with the laws of 
Arabic versification. For there is little or no reason for 
supposing that the chief metrical irregularities are due to 
corruption of the text. That anyone should venture to write 
Arabic verses without knowledge of the metrical laws is 
surprising, but it would not be difficult to find parallels to 
such hardihood. 

The genus of the poem is, as Hirschfeld rightly says, 
fakhr or mufdkharah, ‘boasting, in reply to someone who 
had depreciated the Jewish race: we should gather that this 
person was a Mohammedan, since the reply is mainly hased 
on statements of the Old Testament which are confirmed by 
the Koran; and the Koranic or Moslem titles for the 
Hebrew heroes are ostentatiously employed: fwlim for 
Moses, Mali! for Abraham, diabih for Isaac, Koranic usarre 
is also to be found in the word used for the dividing of the 
Red Sea (44, Sirah ii, 47), and there is apparently a mis- 
reading of the Koran (ibid.), which states that we “ drowned 
(=? J!) Pharaoh's folk,” for which the poet has ..,.= i), 
as though (J! were the article, which is not used with this 
proper name. The phraseology of Sirah vii, 160, where 
the miracles of the wells according to the number of the 
tribes and the manna and quails are described, agrees 
closely with verses 19 and 20 of the ode. One or two 
details certainly are not confirmed by the Koran, buat 
probably the poet felt he would satisfy his audience if the 
bulk of his statements were corroborated by that paramount 
authority. 

. The other possibility—that we have here a pre-Koranic 
ode and one which may have been utilized by the Prophet— 
does not seem to commend itself. The epithets applied to 
the Hebrew heroes (quoted above) are Arabic words, in two 
out of the three cases derivatives of purely Arabic roots, 


af 
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likely enough to have been invented in a Mohammedan 
community, but by no means likely to have originated in 
a Jewish community, which would employ either Hebrew 
words or Arabized forms of them. Moreover, the employ- 
ment of the phrase \>j\, \\=\xi\ for ‘this world and the 
next’ implies a more decided theological terminology than 
we should credit the ‘people of the Ignorance’ with 
possessing; the bulk of the Arabs would have known of 
no ‘dj. Jews or Christians would have had their own 
words for it. 

Pre-Koranie origin being excluded, it is dificult to offer 
any conjecture as to the date of the composition. Attucks 
on the Jews appear to have been common in all ages of 
Islam, and to the attacks naturally there were rejoinders. 
These rejoinders, if they were to be of any effect, had to be 
based on the Koran; and those members of tolerated sects 
who intended to enter the lists as controversialists, or indeed 
aspired to any considerable government employment, had to 
study the literature of the Mohammedans. Pious gram- 

wirians refused to teach unbelievers the grammar of 
Sibawaihi (and probably other works on the same subject), 
because it contained texts of the Koran; but the ordinary 
teacher, et lived by giving lessons, could not afford to be 
30 particular 

The sienetioe of composing speeches or verses and ascribing 
them to some ancient hero was so common in Mohammedan 
antiquity as scarcely to need illustration, The choice of 
Samau'al as the ideal apologist of the Jews im verse was 
both natural and felicitous. His name was held in high 
honour among Moslems, amd verses containing a confession 
of fnith closely agreeimg with Islam were ascribed to him by 
the Moslem ingen An apology put in his mouth, and 

shed i language of the Koran, with special reference — 
to the Biblical history recorded in that book, might well be 
received with favour and provoke litile oppositim. The 
author ruined his fair chance of success by forgetting to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of Arabic metre, whence his 
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forgere of charters given to Jews ead yhristians nag the 
Prophet ordinarily forgot to ascertain the death-dates and 
conversion-ates of the witnesses whose names they appended 
to the deeds, which mm consequence were shown by simple 
inspection to be fabrications. Since no one would accuse the 
famous Samau'al of Taima of inability to distinguish between 
the kamil and the tawil metres, this apology never obtained 
the popularity which its author probably hoped, and hence 
it has only been preserved in a collection of waste-paper. 
The following is the text (reprinted with Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
permission) with translation ':— 
cae cole “Ls dll “tall Lat (a) 
O thou party that fast found fault with my masters, J will 
mitke my reply be heard, Tam not negligent af thee. 
The last phrase is Koranic. 


Ustay salyts wilem,  palesl dae alee com's (2) 


And I will recount the exploits of persons chosen by their 
Rahman with evidences and proofs. 





_ This verse is both metrically and grammatically faulty. 
és} seems intended for ex. By omitting the imitial » we 
should get a kamil verse, but the eff of »2)'23) ought not 
to be fixed. —+l+ is technical in this sense. =>! reads 
like a translation of “ZODN. 
* ult p= ust ae! ssl) wl * Sige edie are | (8) 
He chose them barren and sterilé for the sake of the purity 
of strain wherewith my God had pritileged them, 


1 Hirschfeld’s emendatic 
2 MS. ‘Bydy. 
2 MS. $y (HL). 


+ MS. JON GL). 


us. Soydny. 





ns ure indicated by the letter H. 
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The Samau’sl of the Hamisah answers the charge of 
paucity of numbers, The syntax of the second half-verse 
is faulty. 


Of the fire and the sacrifice and the trials whereunta they 
surrendered themselves and of love for the Perfect God. 
These words explain the ‘exploits’ of v. 2. The rhythm 
is tawil, but the second half is defective. The epithet 
‘perfect’ is probably due to metrical necessity. 


This one wae the Friend of God round whom He turned the 
Jire into fragrant Aerba as of gardens with quivering 
branches, 

Baidawi, on Sirah xxi, 29, says Nimrod’s furnace wus 

turned into a 42. ,, ‘ garden,’ 
LA Th aly AG alas tee Ry (6) 

And this was a victim, whom He redeemed by a ram whom He 
created anew, no dropping of the antelopes, 

The verse is defective, and the form 44 is doubttul, 

Baidawi, on Sirah xxxvii, 107: “Some say it was a ram 
from Paradise, others an antelope from Thabir.” 


SiN GS Saitat alt, aeky altel ud, Iday (7) 
And this was a Prince, whom He ehose and on whom He 

bestowed privileges, and named Israel, firat-born of the 
The verse is defective. 


Jo-N, cho lall Pa; Po mon a as eae alls (8) 
And God made them Aonourahile in this world and the nert, 
even as He did not make them subject to any tyrant (P). 


MS. "PDN (IL). 
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The verse is defective. “C+ appears to stand for -“-. 
The employment of Jel and Jel for the two worlds is 
probably post-Koranic; in the Koran d>\« is found for 
‘the present world, and Z=! is likely to have been 
invented to give it a jingling antithesis like gle and 2b, 
roe and rm, ete. 


Jip Ga pale, — prlar yall ‘paid Il (9) 
Did He not favour their posterity whom He guided, and bestow 
on them excellencies and gifts ? 
The first half is unmetrical and defective im sense. 


“sys ee a EF) =A twail (10) 


Listen toa boast that will leave the heart dazed and kindle fire 
in the inmost ribs. 


And inspire bewilderment and give birth to wonder, and throw 
aa it were confusion in the entrails, 


a : = |. S oy Ae. DP tech ; 
Slaw pte: noe oy 2 oN ASN pee 8a Leal (12) 
Are we not children of Egypt the plagued, for whom Egypt 
was struck with ten plagues ? 
This seems to be the sense; it would, however, require 
pe oe ls} el : 


i MS. OM py. 
3 M5. NADH. 

* MS. 30/7") 

+ Ms. mo". 

© MS. 139 (H.). 


ems. boapby syne: 
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ell are enell 2 Wolly stall sl” ge all (18) 
Are we not the ehitdron of the split sea, and those for whom 
the Pharaoh was drowned on the day of the charge? 
* Pharaoh * ought not to have the article. See above, 
ost SF etl sl est, (14) 
uel eal! 1305 ut daa Lol 
And the Creator brought him oul to the nation that He might 


show Fia signs with His continuous goodness. 
ges is the vulgar pronunciation of #.—. 


Blea so ail oe Lal Ln tint LS, (08) 

And that ils people might secure the plunder, even the gold 
ahove the sword-belts, 

The verse is defective. Perhaps +3) Waal ys 


mad esd coll | mall “sy Leal (16), 
Jotall Ssh ad J dle 
Are we not children of the Sanctuary for whan there was set 
up a cloud to give them shade throughout their journeys ? 
The verse is ungrammatical and unmetrical. 


dikes KS Lhe My | ttl ope (17) 


Ji was a protection from sun and rains, keeping their hosts 
safe from the fierce hot wind, 


hall ans : : - . 5 ; : . (18) 
Most of the verse is lost. Probably the words are 
intended for (244!) 4.45, meaning ‘like arbours.’ 
MS. yj. 


2 MS. YA. 
* MS, 173 (HL). 
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well is lp) if \) sal, il! = sil es Lewd) (19) 
Are we not the children of the quails and manna, and them 
for whom the rock poured forth sweet waters ? 


Sie jet deeb WS Lape gt blll ove de (20) 
Whose fountains flowed according to the number of the tribes, 
weet and fimpid water whose taste changed not. 


JS Vall ze Us Ll mee lost | poe poll Slyke a5y (21) 
And they abode in the desert a whole generation, being fed by 
their Creator with the best af foods. 


Neither did any garment wpon them wear out, nor did they 
require fresh patches for their shoes. 


lie at at l= Ne mctlel sean’ | Iyg3 nil, (25) 
And He set up a she like a pillar before them, flashing hope 
like dawn unceasing. 


Are we not sons of the Holy Mountain and of that. which 
humiliated itself before God on the day of the earthquakes ? 
j= is a Moslem name for God (Sirah xix, 23). 


ih IS de colt ag ts | Was Jbl Ubtbs LI! (2s) 
Did it not bow down its head (?) humbly, and was i not 
exalted by the Creator over all that te high ? 
l= sometimes means ‘thatch.’ Here it appears to stand 
for the ‘roof,’ or ‘top’ of a mountain. 
a . . . “ . * dandy a dale lb. (26) 
And thereon He spoke to His servant and Interlocutor. 
MS. Y9'9 (HL). 


? MS. IB. 
> MB. (953 (H.). 
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XV. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LOGOS. 


By HERBERT BAYNES, M.B.A.S. 


Trae Divine Worn. 


‘TN the beginning was the Word” is a truth the sublimity 
of which grows upon us the more we ponder it. And, 
indeed, the common consciousness of mankind has ascribed to 
the Logos the supreme act of Creation. Alike in India, 
China, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, the world is said to exist 
as the audible thought of the Deity. Moreover, the creative 
power of the divine Voice is intimately associated with the 
possession of the sacred Name. In the very interesting 
papyrus at Turin we find the following remarkable passages 
concerning the god Ra :— 
“T am the great one, the son of a great one: my father 
meditated upon my name. My father and my mother 
pronounced my name; it was hidden in the body of my 


begetter.” 
ST 


os tT 


“T am He whose name is more hidden than that of the 
gods, God only, living in truth, Framer of that which 1s, 
Fashioner of beings !” 

Again, in the Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, the god Kepera 
says: “I uttered my own name as a word of power from 
my own mouth, and forthwith I created myseli !” 
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To what extent the Hebrews were intellectually indebted 
to the Egyptians we are hardly yet m o position to say, but 
the Semite is full of the thought so nobly expressed by the 
Psalmist (xxx, 6) :— 


aby) DIBy MIT aT 
“By the Word of the Eternal were the heavens made.” 


And im that majestic story of Creation in the book Genesis 
(i, 8) :— 

NTT TE TY OT AN 
* And God said: Let there be light! and there was light!” 


Now this (29, by which the heavens were made, is the 
principle of Law and Order, the union of mar and mya, 
theoretical and practical Reason, for the root-meaning of 
the word is ‘arranging,’ ‘combining.’ According to the 
Metaphysical system known as Kabbalah the Deity is 
#1D /'S, pure Bemg, the Absolute, the Infinite, above space 
and time sublime, the Unconditioned, neither caused nor 
defined by aught else, The question then arises: How did 
the Absolute become manifest? To this the answer is: 
By Seli-moditication (sinigum), whereby the one, indivisible, 
unchangeable Deity reflected upon Himself as plurality, 
just as the sun, though remaining one, reveals itself in 
beams and gleams. Not that the world of phenomena is 
the direct result of any shrinking or separation of the Self, 
but is due rather to a series of reflexions nearly as pure 


and perfect us the Infinite itself. This is the doctrine of the 


Sephirdth (cpaipa), the ten archetypal erecative ideas, corre- 
sponding to the ten spheres of the Ptolemaic system and 
to the ten numbers of the book of Jezirah. They are 
sometimes called Muamrim Creation-words, because it js 
saad 3 in the Talmud that the world was created with ten 
xpreasions. From these metaphysical elementary forces, 
which come between the Deity and the world, others are 
given off, until we at last come to the elements of surrounding 
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nature. This theory of Emanation is a doetrine of philo- 
sophic energy, of metaphysical dynamics, in which the 
Noumenon is also actus purus, highest energy. One may 
conceive the process as one of progressive externalisation 
of the central primal Power. Every less perfect emanation 
is thus the ‘husk* or ‘shell’ (kefippeh) of the one before ; 
the last and uttermost emanations forming the material 
world are therefore the ‘shells’ of the whole, the felippdth 
(nar’ €Eox70/). 

The kabbalist arrances the sephiroth in three groups, and 
in each of these groups we have a positive, a negative, und 
a synthetical principle, so that the emanation-series may 
represented either as rays of the Absolute, star-fashion, 
or in the form of a tree. But the important and interesting 
point for us is the fact that the first emanation is Heazon, 
the second and third beimg the mner and outer aspects of 

That other members of the Semitic family were conscious 
of the supreme significance of the divine Word is evidenced 
by the reference in the Kurin to the religion of Abraham us 
mb, verbum. 

Nor is this all. The Kabbalah hoa a good deal to say 
about the sacred Name. As the name of a thing is said to 
express its nature, so the name of (sod is the expression, the 
revelation of His essence, of His character. And since the 
essence of the Deity is omnipotence the application of the 
name must be an apprehension of His nature, and, as far as 
possible, an assimilation of His power. Nay, more. It is 
even held that the single letters of the sacred names are at 
once parts of the essence, ie. of the energy of God. The 
knowledge of their several groupings according to definite 
rules is thus acquaintance with the production of definite 
effects for definite purposes. By uttermg the Sém 
hamphoras’, the holy Tetragrammaton, many mighty marvels 
are said to take place, and the man who fully knows the 
Name can understand not only the various idioms of 
mankind, but also the dialogues of angels, the speech of 
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the brutes, the language of trees and of flowers, and the 
very thoughts of his neighbour. 

Aguin, in the great Chaldean epic of the Kosmos, recently 
brought to light in the Seven Tablets of Creation now in the 
British Museum, we find that it is the Word, the introduction 
of law and order, or “the way of the gods,” which turns 
Chaos into Kosmos. As has been well said :— 

“With the Babylonians truth or law was the essential 
attribute of all the great divinities, as with the Egyptians, 
and in each case the highest manifestation of this law was 
found in the Sun-god. The Egyptian hymns to Ra say, 
“Men love thee because of thy beautiful law of day’; 
so the Babylonians say of Samas, ‘Thou comest each 
day as by law’; hence the older god is replaced by the 
Sun, the lord of light, as well as by order personified by 
Merodach, who wars against Tiamat, the brooding chaotic 
sea and darkness. The old Ea myth contains a doctrine 
closely approaching that of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, 
by whom all things were made. He is knowledge, for Ea 
knows all things and defeats the powers of Chaos; his 
knowledge guides and controls the work of Creation, even 
when actually performed by his son Merodach. The 
functions of Eu in this phase of the Chaldean poem have 
# curious resemblance to those of the Iranian Ahura-Masda, 
while Merodach has all the attributes of Mithra as well as 
his heroic ré/e. The transition of the nature myth to the 
ethic poem is clearly to be traced in these tablets, and 
perhaps they form the best material for the study of this 
most important subject. Tiamat, the old chaotic sea, 
becomes the embodiment of evil or storm and wrath and 
bluck magic and ill (like the Iranian Ahriman), to whom is 
opposed Merodach, the lord of light and purity, law and 
order, of prayer and pure incantation, of mercy and justice.”’ 

In the first tablet we have the remarkable words— 


Enuva elis (a nabu samamu sapo ammatum Suma la sikrat. 


“When on high the heavens were unnamed, below on the 
earth a name was not recorded,” 
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And in the hymn to Sin, the chief god of Ur, the work of 
creation is said to begin when “Thy Word is declared”: 
Ammat tseakar. 

At first aght one would hardly expect to find any 
doctrine of the Word in India, and yet there is a whole 
hymn in the Revéda addressed and devoted to apa, whilst 
in the Jéga-siitras we even have such an expression as 
Tag, the Word of Brahma. Nor is this all. In the 
SAnti-parvan of the Maha-Darata (8. 555) there is the 


following remarkable utterance :— 
Anddinid and aitjad Vag uters ta Seajamd urd, 


“The Eternal Word, without beginning 
was uttered by the Self-Existent ! ” 

Very striking, too, is the fact that VAsudéva or Nirdjana 
is referred to in the Narada Pankaratra us pirrraga and 
agrégdtah, the first-born. 

According to the Védinta-Sitras the Word is the ap'dta 
or basis of evolution, by which creation is preceded. And 
this is implied in the ancient Sikta (Rev. x, 125) to which 
we have already referred. Wak is there described as the 
daughter of the vasty deep, whose power stretches from 
the watery waste beneath to the highest heaven above, 
whose spirit, blowing whithersoever it listeth, gently calls 
to light and Irfe! 


Se Ut dsaaat aqat 
fafaqat wear afearat | 
ai at ear: f3 wey: Tass 
aftcarat aft wasaraat 
We 0a aaiga 4 ata 
sccwaaray yaaa feat | 
at: feat ut: at yfear 
Waal afet a Faq 


without end, 


rom 
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Ahan rds tri som-gamant vasiindg 
Kikitus't prot and jagifandm | 
Tam md dérdh vf adad ul puru-trd 
biri-st dtrdm bari d-cééayanitizin || 
Ahan éva vaétah-iea pra cdmi 
d-ralandnd Wurandni vised | 
Parah ditd para énd prt icf 
Etdvati mahind sam bab iia || 


“Tam Collector of the things that hide, 

And first to understand the blessed pods, 
Who sent me forth to wander far and wide, 
To penetrate to earth's remotest clods! 

“ From me, like summer-breeze, a breath goes forth 
Wherewith I touch all things both great and small; 
Far down to South and upwards to the North 
The world of life will answer to my call!” 


Even more interesting and important is the doctrine of 
the Word in the Avesta. According to the ancient 
Masdayasnic faith WRG is the holy soul of Ahura, the 
Supreme Law by which the prophet smites the forces of 
evil, the armies of 4ingra Mainju. It is both a weapon and 
a revelation. By chanting the great Ahuna Vairja, the 
“Thus saith the Lord,” Sarat'ustra repels the assaults and 
withstands the temptations of the Evil One. Thus in the 
19th Fargard of the Vendidad we read :— 

“From the region of the North rushed Angra Mainju, 
the deadly, the Daéya of the Daévas. And thus spake the 
guileful one, he the evildoer, Angra Mainju, the deadly: 

‘Drug, rush down upon him! destroy the holy Sarat'ustra !” 
The drug came rushing along, the demon Buiti, the unseen 
death, the hell-born. 

“Then Sarat ustra chanted aloud the Ahuna Vairja: ‘The 
will of the Lord is the law of holiness ; the riches of Pure 


os 
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Thought shall be given to him who works in this world for 
Masda, and wields according to the will of Ahura the power 
he gave him to relieve the poor.’ 

“- . + The Drug, dismayed, rushed away, the demon 
Biiti, ‘tha thecal death, the hell-born, and said unto Angra 
Mamju: ‘O baneful Angra Mainju! I see no way to kill 
him, so great is the glory of the holy Sarat'ustra.’” 
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Such was the power of this pure and mighty Speech, 
which was uttered by the Self-Existent before the world 
began! And it is said to have been given to the prophet 
by the Holy Spirit in the boundless Time. When asked 
how to free the world from all the ill wrought by the Evil 
Spirit, the great Ahura answers (Ven. xix, 14) :— 

“Invoke, O Sarat'ustra, my Fravasi, who am Ahura 
Masda, the greatest, the best, the fairest of all beings, the 
most solid, the most intelligent, the best shapen, the highest 
in holiness, and whose soul is the holy Word!" 


T.EAF. 1O06, 25 
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Again, Sraos'a, the personification of obedience and prety, 
is said to be the incarnate Word (Ven. xvii, 14); nay, the 
Mafra Spenta, holy Word, is the mighty Law which binds 
er all the dwellers m Tran. It is the Datem-vidaéed- 
détem. “As high as the heaven is above the earth that it 
compasses around, so high above all other utterances is this 
law, this fiend-destroying law of Masda!” (Ven. v, 25). 

Turning now to the Far East, we find in China and Japan 
the far-reaching doctrine of Tao, the Divine Word, the 
supreme principle of Eternal Reason. It is quite true that 
this word is generally translated ‘Way,’ and no doubt 
rightly so, especially in such a work as the Sacred Edict. 
But in the greatest philosophical work which China has 
produced we cannot get a better equivalent than Adyog. 
Whatever view we may take of the renowned Lao-zo, his 
hook is one of perennial interest, and cannot fail to appeal 
to the student of philosophy. 

Now, the Twso-fé-km, or Classic of Reason and Virtue, 
begins in the following very remarkable way :— 


E|3 3H. Tao (ffé 
ry rif ko Kan 
38 ji Too Tao! 


which has been translated in many ways by different 
scholars. For mstanoe, “ Via (qum) potest frequentari, non 
mterna-et-immutabilis rationalis Via” (Pauthier); “La vole 
droite qui peut étre suivie dans les actions de la vie n'est 
pas le Principe éternel, immuable, de la Raison supréme” 
(Julien); “ Die Bahn der Bahnen ist nicht die Alltagsbahn ” 
(Ular). 

“ade perhaps the last, each of these versions is 
a possible translation, for the radical of the character 
representing the great concept with which we have to deal 
is the 162nd. But the opening sentence can only be fully 
understood and appreciated by a reference to the context. 
Tf we translate “The Way which can be trodden is not 
the path for every day,” or “The way of ways is not the 
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everlasting Path,” we shall certainly fail to understand the 
34th chapter, where we read— 


“© Tao! infintte and omnipresent ! 
The world is from Thee, through Thee, m Thee | 
Activity almighty and Mother of the All! 
Thou seemest small, thou seemest great, 
O source of nature's constant ebb and flow!” 


Tt is quite evident that what is here predicated of the 
Tao cannot apply to a Path or Way, but would be very 
appropriate in respect of the Aoyos or Divine Word. In 
fact, we have in this passage the Adyos dvdsatferos, whilst im 
the 42nd chapter we find both the Xoyos wpopepixos and the 
Aoyos "yeriewratas :— 

“Tao brought forth One; 
One produced Two; 
Two gave rise to Three; 
Three produced all things.” 


Again, in the 24th chapter :— 


“There is a framing first Force, 
Cause of all becoming, 
Changeless and formless, 
Self-raised and self-possessed, 
The origin of life. 


Tao is the final greatness, 

Heaven, Earth, and the Framer. 

Man has Earth for his basis, 

And the Earth has Heaven. 

Heaven has for basis the Tao, 
Which is its own source and sustenance!” 


Further on in this most ancient and curious work it is 


stated of the Tao: “It produces, furthers, develops, 


nourishes, preserves, and guides all things!” 
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From these and similar passages we have come to the 
conclusion that the opening sentence is best interpreted as 
follows :— 

“Reason which can be embodied in speech is not the 
eternal Reason.” 

That this is the real meaning seems all the more likely 
by reason of what immediately follows :— 

* Ww Sh RM. Wa Fé Mik fe kon ii! 

“The word which can be named is not the eternal Word!” 

Nor is such an oracular opening confined to the Tao-té- 
Kin. In another philosophical work of almost equal merit, 
the T"ai-kih-7"u of Kao-zi, the opening sentence is very 
similar, namely :— 

em th Kk fe, Wu AA, of Tai ih! 

“Without basis is the primal principle,” or “the First 
Cause is causeless.” 

And here we find that the two thinkers have a great deal 
in common. The Chinese mind is first of all conscious of 
dualism alike in the soul within and in the world without. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, owing to the relativity of 
consciousness, The world arises as thesis and antithesis, and - 
long before he has learned to speak ‘of quantity man knows 
both great and small, much and little; and ere he has 
grasped the thought of temperature he is well aware of heat 
and cold. 

Now, in the Middle Kingdom this primitive dualism was 
represented by— 

T jin 8 8T'e Heaven [Earth 
Jen Jan Rest Motion 
Kjan) Kun Male Female 


and the question before the philosopher was and ever must 


be; Is there perhaps some subsumptive principle which 
would be a synthesis of the two extremes? In other words, 
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have we no reconciliation of contradictions? Both Lao-zo 
and Kao-z6 answer the question in the affirmative. To the 
one the solution is found in the doctrine of the Word, to the 
other in the thought of the ultimate or supreme Principle. 
And the choice of the concepts in question ts significant, 
As already observed, 34 is first of all ‘the Way,’ from the 
radical Xo, ‘to go,’ and at the hands of an ethical teacher 
like Confucius was applied to the Way of the Heart or 
Conscience. Such at least is the interpretation we venture 
to put upon such a passage as the following :-— 

“Tf a man hear the Tao m the morning he may die at 
night without regret.” (Lun Ji, iv, 8.) 

From his metaphysical standpoint Lao-z6 added to the 
extension of the concept so as to include the Way of the 
Head or the immanence of Mind. 

To the later sage, Kao-z6, the origin of all things is 
T'ai Kih, ro rédos. At first sight this expression is a little 
puzzling, as the radical and the word itself refer to nature, 
viz, wood or a tree (No. 75). i in its original meaning is 
the gable of a house, and because this is the uppermost part 
of the building, it is further used as an expression for the 
hirhest and outermost points. Hence the philosophical 
sense of ‘turning-poijt” and ‘goal,’ the word -—&, when 
prefixed, giving the whole expression the meaning of 
‘highest goal,’ ‘ ultimate principle,’ ‘ First Cause.’ 

Thus we have Chino’s best thinkers agreemg to ascribe 
all things to right Reason or the Word made manifest. 
“Nothing happens,” says Kao-zi, “against the Tao of Jen 
and Jun, which is bused wpon the Tai Kih.” 

If now we return to the Hebrews before dealing with the 
specific doctrine of Philo we find, both m the canonical 
Book of Proverbs and to a great extent in the Apocrypha, 
the idea of Wisdom, FIDIM, cogia, taking the place of the 
Word. And here it is quite possible that both Egyptian 
and Greek influences were at work. Both priests of the 
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Nile and Orphic theologians may have contributed something 
to Jewish thought at Alexandria. But, however this may 
be, it is quite certain that alike in the books Baruch, Jesus 
Sirach, and the Wisdom of Solomon this idea plays a great 
part. Of Wisdom we read first of all in the Proverbs 
(vin, 22, 23) :— 

“The Eternal created me as the beginning of His way, the 
first of His works from the commencement. 

“From eternity was I appointed chief, from the beginning, 
from the earliest times of the earth.” 


In the Wisdom of Solomon we have the following beautiful 
aca ha 
Mia 6é oben wavra éivartaz, 
Koi pevovee & éavriy varra eatvites, 
Kai xara yeveas cig vrvyas ooias wera Saivovea, 
Dixou; cot cai wpodujras watacxevater. (Ked. 0, 27.) 


That Wisdom and the Word are one is further shown by 
two mystical and exalted yerses in Sirach (xxiv, 3 and 4) -— 
‘Eye arb oropatos invierov Eq Gov, 

Kai ay duiydy kKaTexadiuyra yn. 
“Eryca év wry oig cKaTETKHPaoH, 
Kai o @poves pov ev wigs 9 vedere. 


The feminine form of the expression of this great thought 
of pre-Christian Judaism, namely eodia, did not seem to the 
mightiest metaphysician of Alexandria by any means the 
most fitting. Whilst admitting and accepting all that is 
said of Wisdom in Proverbs and the Apocrypha, Phile looks 
upon Aeyos us a far more appropriate term for the ever- 
lasting Yea, the eternal Reason of the Godhead. To him 
it is the immanence of Spirit, the principle of the religious 
life, for it is the first emanation from the Absolute (ra dp). 
And from the Word comes the world, as the realised 
thought of God. 

“The world were an empty tablet but that Thou hast 
written thereon Thy eternal thought, Of Thy divine poem 
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the first word is Reason, and the last is Man. And whoso 
shall trace the words from first to last shall find them the 
unbroken series of Thy invours, the varied names of 
Thy love.” 

No wonder that St. John adopted and adapted so grand 
a thought, as we have it in that glorious exordium to his 
Gospel :— 

“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and God was the Word .. . . And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld 
His glory, ss of the one-born of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 
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XVI. 


NOTICE OF SOME ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TEXTILES 
AT THE 500TH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Br A. KR. GUEST. 


T the collection of textile fabrics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, is not generally 
so well known as it deserves to be, 1s doubtless due largely 
to the unfavourable conditions under which, owing to want 
of space, it has now to be exhibited. It is satisfactory to 
think that this will before long be remedied, for the 
collection is a remarkably good one. Taken all round, it 
is probably not surpassed by any other of the kind. 

The collection is particularly distinguished by early 
examples of woven stuffs, and among these there is 
a considerable number of fragments dating from the 
seventh to the fourteenth century of our era and bearing 
Arabic inscriptions. Specimens of Eastern textiles of this 
period have more than a local interest. During part of the 
time Europe was learning much from the East, and m no 
branch of artistic manufacture more, perhaps, than in that 
-to which they belong. The progress of the transmission of 
this knowledge is an interesting subject, still somewhat 
obscure, and anything that aids towards its elucidation 
cannot be neglected. Definite determinations of date of 
specimens compared are evidently of importance for its 
study, as well as for that of the history of design from 
a more special point of view, and no more reliable testimony 
can be hoped for than what ia recorded on objects themselves. 

The whole of this part of the collection has been examined 
for such evidence, and all the inscriptions which it has been 
found possible to decipher have been read. The specimens 
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of the most interesting class ure nearly all fragments; some 
of them are small and do not contain enough writing to 
convey any meaning, in others the characters are defaced 
by damage. Of the inscriptions of the latter sort which 
remain unread, there are some which may yield to further 
investication, but the number is not great. With regard 
to the rest, a large proportion of the inscriptions are purely 
general, consisting usually of short pious formulas or 
fuspicions mottoes, such as “ Victory comes from God,” 
“Perfect blessing,” “ Excellent fortune.” From these, of 
course, no evidence of date is obtainable, excluding that to 
be derived from the character employed. It is to be 
regretted that the whole of the inscriptions on the stuffs 
classed as Hispano-Moresque are of this type, for these 
stuffs are numerous and nearly all in good condition. The 
majority appear, however, to belong to a somewhat late 
period. 

There remain out of the whole collection only eleven 
pieces of so-called Saracenic fabrics with writing thut 
either dates them definitely or gives a fairly close approxi- 
mation to their date. Two of these, Nos. 8288-63 and 
8639-63, are brocades of the twelfth century, the work 
of the same craftsman, whose nume is recorded on each. 
They are said to have been manufactured in Sicily, and as 
they have been sufficiently described elsewhere, further 
allusion to them would be superfluous. The other nme 
are described below. The description of the material in each 
The inscriptions are transcribed im full so far as has been 
found practicable, for it has not always been possible to trace 
the whole, but in many cases only a part has been repro- 
duced in the photographs. In only one mstance, and that 
one of the least imteresting, is a date definitely expressed. 
Elsewhere the date has had to be deduced, usually from the 
nee of = mmaroh, eae which the determina- 
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first two are remarkable pieces in themselves, and advantage 
is taken of the opportunity of bringing them to notice. The 
next four form a series illustrating the transformation under- 
gone by a simple formula at the hands of the weaver. By 
steps it becomes a meaningless collection of symbols, the 
origin of which is, however, quite clear when the process of 
alteration can be followed. It may be useful to record one 
of the results of experience with the Museum collection. 
No simulated Arabic inscriptions have been found on any 
piece of stuff which there is reason to believe is of Eastern 
manutacture and in the least early in date. There are many 
debased inscriptions, but every one almost certainly traces 
back to a significant original. As far as can be judged from 
a limited number of cases, simulation seems to be a sure sign 
of European or late Oriental manufacture. 

Tt will be noticed that with one exception (No. 7) all the 
fragments are known to come from Egypt. It is thought 
likely that No. 7 did not come from that country, but no 
positive information can be obtained. This piece differs 
from the rest in not having been buried: all the Egyptian 
fragments appear to have been underground, and most of 
them are from garments or wrappings in which the dead 
were enveloped at the time of burial. That there are so 
many from Upper Egypt, and that none, so far as is Known, 
come from the Delta, is doubtless due to the superior dryness 
of the former, perhaps also to the chances of exploration. 
Tt has, at any rate, no connection with places of manufacture. 
As is very well known, many towns in the north of Egypt 
were quite as celebrated for weaving as any im the south, 
and in some cases the formor had the higher reputation. 

Mr. Kendrick remarks on the material :—“ An interesting 
point is the use of silk, which is general throughout the 
Arab period, and appears in every fragment here illustrated. 
The cultivation of silk was but a century-old at the time 
of the Arab conquest, and this precious material had been 
sparingly used when the whole supply had to be imported.” 

In the dated pieces up to the Fatimite period, 969-1171 
a.p., where there are patterns, the ‘Roman Copt’ character 
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of the ornament is evident at a glance. It is to be regretted 
that the collection does not contain specimens enough to 
enable an opinion to be formed as to the nature of the 
transition to the style of a late date. Judging from analogy, 
one may suspect that the alteration was comparatively rapid. 
From the scanty evidence which is available, it looks as if 
the downfall of the Fatimites had been quickly followed 
by far-reaching changes in Egyptian art. It would be 
interesting to know whether this is substantiated in the 
ease of textiles, but at present there seems to be hardly 
enough material to allow a conclusive judgement to be 
formed. 


No. 1. Museum Number, 1314-1888, 


Deseription. Silk fabric, woven in colours on a red ground. 
The inscription is embroidered in yellow alk. From 
a cemetery at Akhmim. This fabric bears a close 
resemblance in the scheme of colour and manner of 
weaving to several Byzantine silk fabrics in the 
Museum collection which are considered to date from 
the seventh to the ninth century (e.g. Nos. 558-1893, 
264-1900). 

Inscription, ._ «+ @* yl pes! ware al| 

Translation. ... . God, M r wn, Commander of the . . 

Date. 64-132 an. = 684-750 avn. 

temark. There seems to be no doubt that the name ia 
Marwan ; being followed by Amir el Mu[’minin] it 
uppears equally sure that it is the name of a Khalif. 
This brings the period within Umaiyad times, in the 
reign of cither the father of the celebrated ‘Abd el 
Malik or that of the last Khalif of the Umaiyad race, 
excluding the Cordovan sovereigns, with whom the 
stuff is obviously not connected. Both Marwans were 
connected with Egypt. 

Tt is to be remarked that the absence of the ‘alif,’ 

which in modern script would follow the ‘waw’ in 
Marwan, is in accordance with the usage of the 
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seventh and eighth centuries. The ‘allih’ before 
Marwan is probably part of ‘Abdullah, used here, not 
as a name, but in ite literal signification of Servant of 
God, a style adopted by the earlier Khalifs. 


No. 2. Mvseum Numner, 257-1889. 


Deseription. Fragment of linen material, the mscription 
embroidered in red silk. From a cemetery at Akhmim. 
The surface of the linen is glazed with a vegetable wax. 


Inseription. x=" aowsyell ay atm!) | alee) Le) alll 

er? ert lad wel Anns haat: ps! Le all} 

Translation. . . allah, Abii el ‘Abbds (acec.) El Mu‘tadid 
billah, Commander of the faithful. God fulfil for 
him that which he commands. In the season of the 
year 282, 

Date. 282 an. = 895 a.n. 

Remark. Fl Mut‘tadid was Khalif from 279 a.n. to 259 
aH. = 892-902 avn. The chief interest of this in- 
seription lies in its early date, on account of which 
the absence of the usual ‘waw el ‘atf’ between the 
numbers and the spelling ‘mi’tun'" deserve attention. 

Tt is also to be observed that the year mentioned 
is that of the reconciliation of Khumérawaih, prince 
of Egypt, with his suzerain El Mu'tadid, after the 
house of Tilin, to which the former belonged, had 
withheld allegiance from the Abbasides for some 
twenty-five years. 


No. 3. Museca Numper, 153-1896. 


Description, Fragment of loosely-woven blue linen, with 
inlet tapestry ornament in coloured silks. From 
a cemetery in Egypt. This fragment should be 
compared with the ‘Iszir’ or Veil of Hisham II, 
exhibited by the Royal Academy of History at the 
Madrid Exhibition m 1892-3. 
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Inseription. [nt Je ally [ pija or opty! pal 


Translation. ‘Commander of the faithfal, son of Bh Acti] 
billah, prayer . . 

Date, 386-411 an. = = 996-1021 A.D, 

Remark. El Hakim, Fatimite Khalif, reigned between 
these two dates, The position of the words ‘ Amfr 
el Mu'minin’ before ‘ El ‘Aziz* seems to be sufficient 
to show that the inscription recorded the name of 
FE] Hakim and not that of a later Khalif. This 1s 
supported by some other fragments, not reproduced, 
belonging to the same piece of stuff, where part of 
the names El Hakim and Manstir appear to be 
discernible. Mansir was El Hakim’s name, the 
latter appellation, by which he is better known, being 
actually a title. El ‘Aziz was El Halkim’s father 
and immediate predecessor. 


No. 4. Museom Noumper, 2104-1900. 


 Desoription, Fragment of a garment of linen, with bands 


of tapestry, woven im coloured silks and linen thread 
on the warp threads of the linen, the weft thread 
having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Erment. Of No. 134-1896. 

Inecription. The following is quite clear, the rest has not 
been read. Lagoa) Jo alll J, te 

Translation. . . ‘Ali is the ‘vicar’ of God, prayers be 
on them both. 

Date. Fatimite period, 357-567 a.a.=969-1171 a.p. 

Remark. The above is a part of the well-known ‘Alitte 
creed, and fixes the date, as the object comes from 
Egypt, in the Fatimite period. 


No. 5. Museum Noumser, 1381-1888. 


“‘Deseription. Fragment of = garment of fine linen, with 


bands of tapestry, woven im coloured silks and linen 
USecaillson the:wale’ @ateds of thalinees! the wok 
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threads having been withdrawn. From a cemetery 
at Erment. C£ No. 134-1896. 


Inscription. Nya, dase al)\ NN alld ee —) AN) seas 
ol ay poset 6 Ls all Jy de al 
ont Mell Lue SIT GU) bey ete al) lps egal 

wpa Ol, 


Translation. (The Bismillah.) There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is the prophet of God, ‘Ali the vicar of 
God, prayer . . . el Mustansir Inllah, Com- 
mander of the faithful, blessing of God be on his 
[noble] and pure ancestors and his descendants to 

' come . 

Date. 427-487 A.H.= 1036-1095 a.p, 

Remark. El Mustansir, Fatimite Khalif, reigned between 
these two dates. What follows his name ts a well- 
known Fatimite formula, which is found on several 
existing monuments. 


No. 6. Museum Noumser, 134-1896.) 


Description. Fragment of a garment of fine linen, with 
bands of tapestry, woven in coloured silks and linen 
thread on the warp threads of the linen, the weft 
threads having been withdrawn. From a cemetery at 
Erment. Cf Nos. 1381-1888 and 2104-1900. 


Inscription. abel we - dee aly ALI) oe 


phe y debe all cothele specegall al ALL) panel 


‘ Compare with No. 6 the followin specimen in the collection :—Fragment 
of linen with two narrow banda o tapestry, woven in blue silk and linen thread 
on the warp threads of the li weft thronda having bem withdrawn. 
From « tomb in Exypt. Given by Bakers Tuylor, Eeq. Museum number, 
9172-1900. This nent alao bears the ome Ma'add, Aba Timim, Ei 
peewere Puno: AS. 1036-95), Attention wns drawn to it too Inte for it to 
be incloded in the series. 
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Translation. The servant of God and his vicar [PF Ma‘add] 
. el Imdm el Mustansir bill4h, Commander 
of the faithful, blessing of God be on his pure [and 
noble] ancestors and his descendants 
Date. 427-487 asz.—1096-1095 an. 
fiemark, The Khalf is the same as in No. 5. The 
words before El Imim are much defaced, and no 
restoration can be suggested. The inscription affords 
u remarkable instance of the curtailment of the letters 
‘lim’ and ‘ alif.’ “| 


No. 7. Museum Numpen, 8560-1863. 


Description, Fabric, entirely of silk, woven with a small 
diaper pattern m black, and an inscription in 
brownish-yellow, This fabric was acquired by the 
Museum forty years ago from the Boch Collection. 
Tt is probably not irom Egypt. 

Inscription, — y"\iy all) MG) yas pl) Lyall oe hed al 

(The above is-repeated and reversed.) 

Translation. The most glorious lord, Yumn ed Daulah, 
Abii Yumn, may God prolong his existence. Nasir 
ed Daulah, Abi Nasr, instead of Yumn ed Daulah, | 
ete., is a possible reading. 

Date. Eleventh or twelfth century. 

fiemark. This is dated on the strength of the title Es 
Saiyid el Ajall, the most glorious lord, as it has been 
translated here, and of the character of the Kufie 
lettermg. The title was in vogue in the’ eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. In Egypt, where it was intro- 
duced about 1070 a.p., it was the style of the viziers, 
who had then assumed very extensive power. Before 
the date mentioned it had been adopted by the 
Governors of Damascus. 





No, § Mvsetar Nomoenr, 2101-1900. 


Deseription. Fragment of a garment, of loosely-woven 
linen, with a narrow band of tapestry, woven in dark 
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blue silk and linen thread on the warp threads of 
the linen, the weft threads having been withdrawn. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 


Inseription. al: 3\42N\ * eel) eel esl al nos 


le eget ae! all 

Fransiation. The above are titles of El Fa’iz bi Nasr 
illah, and his father Ez Zafir bi ’amr Mah. | 

Date, 544-549 a... = 1149-1154 an, 

Remark. Vl Fa’iz, Fatimite Khali, reigned between these 
two dates. This inscription shows signs of debase- 
ment; it will be noticed that the alif of ‘Amir’ has 
become reduced in length to a degree which does not 
differentiate it from letters of the form of medial 
nin, It has not been found possible to decipher the 
word marked "; the only solutions that suggest 
themselves are that 1t 1s a corruption of El Imam or 
a coutraction of Amir + Imim: the former requires 
the rejection of two redundant letters, and is only 
offered as a bare possibility, not as a probable 
explanation. The word standing for ‘Ez Zafir,’ if 
seen alone, would be taken for En Nasir, but 
altogether the reading does not seem doubtful. 


No. 9. Musrtum Noumper, 769-1898. 

Deseription. Green silk damask, woven with pear-shaped 
devices springing from scrolled stems. From a 
cemetery at El ‘Azm, near Asvilt. 

Inecription. ei ppt See ple Loall nel 

Transiation, Nasir ed Duonyd wa ed Din (temporal and 
spiritual conqueror) Mubammad ibn Qala’iin. 

Date. 698-741 ace. = 1295-1541 a.n. 


Remark. The long and twice interrupted reign of the 


most famous of the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt, 
Muhammad ibn Qala’im, extended between these 
7a.B. 190, 26 
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dates. There are one or two other specimens in the 
Museum collection somewhat similar to this, which 
bear the title ‘El Ashraf.’ So many of the Mamlik 
Sultans used this title that the only information to 
be derived from it. is that it relates to the Mamlik _ 
period,-and to a time not earlier than 1290 a.n. 


UNDATED FRAGMENTS, 


No. 10. Museum Numner, 2081-1901. 


Description, Portion of a band of tapestry, woven m 


coloured silks and linen thread on the warp threads 
of a linen garment, a fragment of which remaing. 
From a tomb in Egypt. 

This piece is of considerable interest as forming 
a link between the Coptic and Arab stuffs. It has 
several points of similarity to those Coptic examples 
having Christian subjects mingled with rude survivals 
of Roman patterns. The string of circular medallions 
enclosing debased animals and joined together by 
straight bands is seen in the Coptic example No. 57- 
L897, and two others (Nos, 866-1586 and 212-1891) 
have the same border as this Arab piece. 


Inscription. aac pl 2. ida, waalldl Gy, all sacl 


SHY Geo ee 


Translation. Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds, and 


prayers. + the Merciful and Compassionate, 
The King, the Truth, . . . no partner. 


Remark. That this piece-is very early there can be little 


doubt; the appearance of the inscription, as far as it? 
letters are concerned, supports the evidence of the 
typical Roman pattern. The inscription, however, 
gives no other evidence. 


Dated specimen and early undated specimens. 
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Textiles at South Kensington Museum. 


(Noe, Farnd LO, full size: No. 11, ¢ size.) 
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ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TE 


No. 11. Museua Nowper, 127-1891. 


Deseription, Fragment of loosely-woven linen, with inlet 
tapestry ornament in coloured silks. From a cemetery 
in Upper Egypt. This piece should be compared 
with No. 155-1896 (illustrated). 


Inscription. . . . psi) GSlI! amyl ct) ad oan 
A bd 


Translation. (The Bismillah.) The King, the Truth, 
. no partner . 

Remark, It will be noticed that this inscription is the 
same as part of that on No. 10, The border is also 
somewhat similar, although it 1s not the same. If 
the character of the inscription is taken as a guide, 
there are many peculiarities that would make it 
likely that it is not later than about 350 ax. 


SERIES SHOWING THE DEBASEMENT OF AN 
INSCRIPTION, 


No. 12. Museum Nemper, 244-1890. 


Description, Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 


No. 13. Mustum, Numuer, 246-1890, 


Deseription. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 
with bands of tapestry woven m coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 


d98 


ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TEXTILES, 


No. 14. Mvcseum Nemeer, 260-1890. 


Description. Portion of a garment of loosely-woven linen, 


with bands of tapestry woven in coloured silks and 
linen thread on the warp threads of the linen, 
the weft threads having been withdrawn. From 
Manshiyah, near Girgah. 


No. 15. Mtseum Neuer, 1661-1888, 


Deseription. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in red, 


yellow, and black silks on the warp threads of a linen 
garment, a fragment of which remains. From a 


Inseription on Nos. 12-15. (repeated) \ 0 pai 
Translation. Victory comes from God. — - 


Remark. These pieces seem worth reproducing as an 


instance of the debasement of an inscription. No. 15, 
which at first sight appears to be in some foreign 
script, will be seen on examination to be the clearest, 
and to consist of the above words repeated. 

With the aid of No, 15, No. 14, which without it is 


' hopelessly illegible, becomes quite clear (the inscription 


on No. 15 in the photograph runs backwards). No. 14 
will be seen to be really precisely similar to No. 14, 
although the writing has been made to take the form 
of a more or less continuous wavy line. In No. 12 
the wavy line seems to represent the remains of 
‘Nasr,’ and “Min” has become joined to ‘ Allah’: 
whereas in No. 13 it is ‘Allah’ which has disappeared, 
‘Min’ and ‘Nasr’* come out, the latter with 
a tedundant ‘Mim’ resembling the combination of 
*“Min’ and ‘ Allah * im No, 12. 
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ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS ON TEXTILES 


AN EARLY DEBASED INSCRIPTION. 


No. 16. Museum Numeer, 613-1592. 

Description. Portion of a band of tapestry, woven in red 
and yellow silks on linen warps. It has been stitched 
to a linen garment, a fragment of which remains, 
From a cemetery at Erment. 

Inscription, (repeated) iS a\ ole 

Translation. What God wills, is. 

Remark. This is rather an interesting instance of an 
inscription which is debased, but not enough to be 
unrecognisable, for there can hardly, it is thought, 
be any doubt as to the reading. 
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XVI. 


THE MEANING OF ADHAKOSIEYA IN THE SEV 
PILLAR-EDICT OF ASOEA. 





Br J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8. (Herp.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


i the seventh pillar-edict of Asoka, inscribed on the 

so-called Delhi-Siwalik column,' there is a passage 
which runs as follows: see LA, 13. 310, text lines 2, d, and 
facsimile: and EI, 2. 270, text :-— 


Text. 
sedheoes 2m ce 1aja nero aha “magesu pi me 


co -_" —~ = = ss a | 


ainbavadikya tinacith adhakdsikytni- pi mé udupasant? 
khanapapitini nitnsidhiya cha’ kalapita apanani mé bahu- 
kani tata-tata So patrbhogaye EAPO 

I propose to dan here, vapieetally, the meaning of the 
word adhakisikya, the base from which we have the nomina- 
tive plural neuter adiakosikydnt, And first a remark must 
be made regarding the actual reading itself. 

The syllables (dai are somewhat damaged. But there is no 
doubt that they are the real reading. And no question on 
this point has been raised from the time when better materials 
for decipherment, than those accessible to Prinsep, became 
available. 


) This appellation would appear to be ony nes a SN as the column 
acems to have come from a some fifty vif Pathan the Siwilik Hills 
(see 407 below, and note). In on Boor om unalogy of the name 


i-Meerut™ for the other inscribed column of Adcka now standing at 
pales this one would more appropristely be called the ‘* Delhi-Topra ** column. 
this word, which would s#em to 1 Sanskritist to be erroneous im 
fhe second syllable, see page 415 below. 
S opie partial “saueutninal hire 0. kSE ot was probably not intended by 
either the writer or the engraver. 
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The penultimate syllable, kya, was originally deciphered, 
figured, and read, by Prinsep, as yd (JASB, 6, 1537. 
600, GOS), 

At a later time, it was deciphered and figured, by 
M. Senart, as Aya (S.IP, 2. 79), but was read by him as 
ka (ibid, 82, 85, e; LA, 18. 301, 10); the apparent ky bemg 
taken as only s variant of &, both here and in other words 
(see fully page 407 below) including the miharadityd which 
we have in this same passage. The two components £ and y, 
however, are quite distinct. And subsequently (S.IP, 2. 
424; TA, 21. 153) M. Senart took the view that the sign 
means literally ky, but was probably used to mark a com- 
promise between a correct literary form “ita and a popular 
pronunciation of it as “iy. | 

Professor BGiihler, reading the syllable as fyd, suggested 
a way of accounting for it, by a contraction of Miya into Aye, 
which will be sain further on (page we f, been): 

Two other atte seem to call Hees comment “Brie we 
go further. One of them is avibdradikyd, translated by 
M. Senart by “jardins de manguiers, mango-orchards”’ 
(S.IP, 2. 97; LA, 18, 307), and by Professor Bihler by 
“mango-gardens ” (EI, 2. 272). 

In ambd we certainly have a vernacular form aviba, 
identical with the Pali form, of the Sanskrit dmra, 
‘a mango-tree.” The lengthening of the final short a@ in 
composition— (forming practically an indissoluble com- 
sane 3 is justified by such analogies as the following: 
puldpapotiké, ‘sons and great - grandsons,’ adduced by 
Professor Biihler (EI, 2. 274, ») from towards the end 
of edict 7; sakhdbhariyd, ‘the wife of a friend,’ cited by 
him (ibid.) from the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 4. 184, line 18; 
and khardpinga, ‘a lump of glass,’ reete! by De ‘Miller, with 
some other cases, in his Pali Gr: 

Dipavaméa, ed. Oldenberg, 20. 5 

Regarding the word radikyid, Professor Biihler’s proposal 
(LA, 19, 126, note 17) was to take it as representing, 
through a form cattika, cdfikd, and thence vaddikd, vddikd, 
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a Sanskrit rdrfikd, feminine of rdrtika in the sense of 
‘surrounded by a hedge (crifi).’ 

M. Senart, on the other hand (S.IP, 2. 87; TA, 18. 403), 
preferring to read the last syllable as sd, has proposed to 
find in eadika, for vadikd, a popular spelling of cafd, vatt, 
‘an enclosure.’ 

Agreeing practically with M. Senart, I take cadityd as 
a local form of cadikd for cddikd as representing the Sanskrit 
rétikd, ‘an enclosure, garden, plantation.’ For the shortening 
of the long 4 of the first syllable of ratikd, we have at any 
rite the analogy of ‘Ara, = kshdra, ‘ glass,’ which has been 
cited on page 402 above in the compound /|herdpinda, = 
kshara-pinda ; and doubtless other similar instances in Pali 
might easily be found.' For the softening of the f to q, 
I will offer an explanation further on (see page 415). 

In the form midavedita, without the y, we have the 
same word in the Queen’s edict on the Allahabad column 
(IA, 19. 126, line 3, and plate). There, we have the 
nominative singular. Here, we plainly have that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. The insertion of the y is to be taken 
as a local dialectic peculiarity or writer's affectation, as in 
the case of “hisikya (see page 410 below). 

= # + ¥ * 

The remaining word is winsidhiyd, in respect of which the 
following observations must be made. 

In the syllables sidhiyd, the ai and the yd are intact and 
unmistakable. In the @ii, the consonant 1s somewhat 
damaged; but no doubt really attends the decipherment. 

Between the si and the @fi, there is a space capuble of 
holding three syllables. But on part at least of that space 
nothing was engraved. And there is really no reason for 
declining to follow Professor Buhler in his explanation of 
the matter (EI, 2. 270, note 72). It was necessary to 
separate the syllables wiisi and ghiyd because of a flaw in 


i ‘The cases of shortening given by Miiller in his Pili Grammar, p. 17, may 
or may not be taken 23 analogous. 
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the stone, a fissure, which necessitated also the separation of 
dhavima-yu and tath in the preceding line, and of dhanma- 
vadhi and ya in the line above that. The dii was engraved 
beyond the fissure. And then some blow to the stone caused 
the crack to extend upwards through the dit of dhanima- 
radhiyd, ond also brought away some of the surface of the 
atone, thus damaging the di of nimsidhiyd and four syllables, 
fai dérdnam, in the preceding line. 

I follow all previous decipherers in taking the first syllable 
of this word as aim, with an Anusvara.' But it muy be at 
any time decided to adopt nisidhiyd, without the Anusvara. 
There certainly is in the original a mark, exactly resembling 
an Anusviru, precisely where an Anusvara would be placed. 
On the other hand, as may be seen from the facsimile (LA, 
13. 310, plate), there are at that part of the stone various 
other marks, equally resembling Anusvarns, but not capable 
of being taken as such. There is nothing in the etymology 
of the word to account for an Anusvaru, And there is no 
very particular analogy or other such authority for the 
introduction of an Anusvara.* And another form of the 
same word, nishidiyd, without an Anusvara, occurs clearly in 
at least one of the Nagarjuni hill cave-inscriptions of 
Dashalatha-Dasaratha (LA, 20. 564, D). 

Professor Bihler (EI, 2. 274, A) explained witisidhiyd, 
nishidiyd, os Pal forms of the Sanskrit nishadya, from 
nt + sad, ‘to sit.’ It appears that aceording to the Kodgas 
the meanings of nishedyd are (1) a small bed or couch; 
(2) a market or shop (Amarakosa, 2, 2,2, dpana; Abhidhana- 
chintimani, 1002, panyasdid). And the latter meaning 
would be admissible here. It is plain, however, that in 
the inscriptions of Dashalatha the term rdsha - nishidiyd 
means ‘a place of abode during the rainy senson;” rdissia 





u shout be a0, fizured this syllable with the Anusvira (JASH, 6, 1837. 600), 
crthed it without it (gee nate on page 405 below). 


wt the. inant kn rooches to an onal seem to be the furms seahiniee, = 


1 M “iL ie dct, at eon, wanes ven 
in his ee Se Poe The i e if hs 
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standing evidently, not for edsa, ‘residence, habitation,’ but 
for vasa = vasea, =varsha, ‘the retreat during the rains 
(carshah).’ And I therefore follow Professor Buhler in 
taking nirisidhiya as meaning, with at least equel appro- 
priatenees for the passage which we have in hand, a place 
of temporary abode in the shape of ‘a rest-house;* in other 
words, a Sarai, a Dharmsala. Here, of course, as in the 
case of ambdradikya, we have in nimsidhiyd that form of 
the nominative plural feminine which is identical with the 
nominative singular. 

The adjective adiakdsikydni is, in aecordance with gram- 
matical usage, in agreement with the nominative plural 
neuter tdupdndni, which moreover stands nearest to it. But 
the word cha, ‘and,’ makes it qualify nirisidhiyd also. 

* * * * * 

The passage which we are considering was first dealt with 
by Prinsep, who, in respect of the clause in which we are 
specially interested, put forward the following translation 
(JASB, 6, 1837. 603):—*“ And at every half-coss I have 
 eqaused wells to be constructed, and (resting-places P) for 
“the night! to be erected.” 

The rendering of adhakosihydni, “at every half-coss,”’ 
thus set up by Prinsep, has been followed ever aince. And 
Professor Biihler, who last handled the passage, gave the 
following translation of the clause (EI, 2. 272) :—‘“I have 
“ also ordered wells to be dug at every half kos and I have 
* ordered rest-houses to be built.” 

In venturing to now put forward a different translation 
which perhaps cannot be actually proved, 1 do so because 
there are two passages, hitherto overlooked, which poimt 
conclusively to the correctness of my view against the 
accepted rendering. 

* * * * + 

There is no question that in the time of Aéoka there was 
in use a word adha, or in its full form ad¢ha, = the Sanskrit 
ardha, ‘a half,’ Whether for that period or for a later one, 

1 ol Midd g@ os + @ picked, and im view the w 
epee. a ai piche, and apparently had in view the word 
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the word is well established for Pali in two forms, addha and 
addhe, by passacres in literary works which it is not necessary 
to quote; a reference to Childers’ Pali Dictionary under the 
words addho—adiho and afdhuddhe, for some of them, is 
sufficient. And the same two forms are well established for 
the Prikrits hy Professor Pischel's Grammatik der Prikrit- 
Sprachen, §§ 291, 450, 

The same two forms, addha and eddie, appear to he 
equally well established for the edicts of Asoka, though they 
can be traced in only one term. At any rate, we distinetly 
have diyadha (with the lingual dh}, = Hiyaddhe, “one and 
a half,’ in Kalsi rock-edict 13 (EI, 2. 464, line 35, and 
plate), And Professor Bihler read iiyadha (with the dental 
dh), = diyadiha, in the corresponding passage in the Shah- 
bazgarhi text (ibid. 462, line 1).! So, also, we have iy 
athiva, and once diyddhiya, § measuring one and a half, in 
the record at Sahusram, Riipnath, and Bairat (LA, 6. 154 4f,, 
and plate; 22. 302, and plate; C.IA, plate 14), and at 
Brahmagiri (EI, 3, 158, and plate; EC, 11, Mk, 21, and 


In view of that, there would be no difficulty in rendering 
adhakisitya by either ‘ measuring half a Arde,’ or ‘belonging 
to a distance of half a kraga.’ And it only remains, so far, 
to comment on the form “kisthayer, 

Professor Bihler took adhahisikya as corresponding to 
a Sanskrit didhakrosikiya (EI, 2. 273, 7). And it would be 
interesting if we could endorse that explanation: for we 
could then only account for the actual form “kisikya by 
contraction from an intermediate form “hésikiya 33 thus 
obtaining an instance of a particular kind of contraction 
of which at present, in Pali, only a few cases can be cited 
against the very frequent occurrence of epenthesis, 


* In the Gimar and Mansehrn tersions, this ‘arora is altogether illestble, 
At Dhauli ane Jaugada, the 13th edict was tut published, 

7 In the versions at Siddipur and Jatiiga-Rimdévorn, this word is not 
ttant, § Regurding another term in this record which is supposed to include 
a word meaning ‘a half,’ see note ? op peige 419 below. 

* For the shortening of the penultimate vowel, particularly common in words 
“nding in iya, see Miller's Palj Gramtar, pp. i 
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Tt would seem, however, that such a Sanskrit form as 
“hratikiya (rather, “Ardsehiya) is not found, and could not be 
justified, and that from ardha + krésa we could only have 
ardhakroéika, which word is presented, according to some 
texts, in the comments in the Kasika on Panim, 7. 4, 26. 
And, this being the case, some other explanation must be 
found for the presence of the y. 

Now, except in the word amihdradityd m this same passage, 
a similar y, calling for explanation, is not to be found 
anywhere in the Asoka edicts on the Delhi-Siwalik pillar; 
perhaps not anywhere at all in any of the pillar-edicts. But 
it must be remembered that this pillar was taken to Delhi 
(sce ASI, 1.161; 5. 143; 14. 78) in the latter hulf of the 
fourteenth century, under the orders of Firoz Shah Tughlak, 
from a place named Topra or Tobra in the territory then 
attached to Khizrabad in the vicinity of the (Siwalik) hills. 
The actual place at which it was found seems to be a village 
named Bara Topra, in the Ambala District, which is about 
twenty-three miles towards S.W.by W. from Khizrabad, 
four miles from the old bed of the Jamna at Dimla, some 
fifty miles from the Siwalk Hills, and about 105 miles on 
the north of Delhi! And from Kalsi in the Dehra Dim 
District, only fifty-one miles towards N.E.} E. from Bara 
Topra, we have the Kalsi version of the rock-edicts. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that im the Kalsi texts 
there may be found peculiarities helping to explain any 
exceptional details in the Delhi-Siwalik texts. And-we do 
find an unusual y in the Kalsi texts in the following words 
(EI, 2. 451 ff., and plates) :— 

Edict 3; wdtikydnani, line 8: compare instances in edicts 
5, 11, 13 (see below); and contrast ndfikéshu in edict 13, 


1 Khisrabad, whieh also is in the Ambala District, may be found im the Indian 
Atlas sheet 48 (1801) in lat. 30° 18", long. 77° 3%, about two aml a half miles 
from the right bank of the Jamni. 

The same map shews o village ‘Ch Topra,’ = Chhita Topra, twenty-one 
miles towards 8.W. by W. from Khizribad. But the real place appeurs (seo 
ASI, 14. 78) to bo Bari Tapra, * the larger or original Topra,"—not shewn in 
the map,— two miles further to the scuth-weet. 

‘The translation of the original account by Shams-i-Siri) of the transfer of 
this eclumn hos been reproduced in V. Smith's asta, p. 99 b 
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line 37. Edict 4; pandtikyd, line 11. Edict 5; ndtiky[é], 
line 16; ehila-thitikyd, lime 17, Edict 6; ehila-thil? thi)tikyd, 
Ime 20. Edict 9; sanisayiky[é] and akdlikyé, line 26. 

Edict 19; péloitikyayé, line 28; compare edict 13 (see 
below), Edict 11; ndatikydnaii, lme 29; shavdmikyéna pi, 
line 30, against apparently serdmiténzdpi in edict 9, line 25; 
and hida-lokikyé, line 30): compare edict 13 (see below): and 
contrast /uda-fohite in edict 9, line 26, where, however, it is 
just possible that there may be a damaged y. Edict 12; 
cachabhumikyd, line 34. 

Edict 18; Aaligyd and Kaligyéshy, line 35, and Kali(? fivi)- 
gydni, line 36, against Aaliigéshu, lime 39; [na ]titya, line 
S85 Alityeshudalé, line 8/6 of the separate continuation ;! 
Pitinikyé[ shu], line 9/7; and palamtikyam, line 14/12. In 
line 17 £./15 £., we have Aidalokikya-palalakiye, in which the 
last syllable is understood to be a mistake for kyé (or #é). 
And in line 18/16 we have Aidalakika-palalokikya, with the 
possibility that there is a damaged or imperfectly formed 
y below the lust syllable of the first member of the compound, 

Tn edict 14, line 21/19, we have a word nikyaii, not found 
in the other versions, which may or may not be a case in 
pot. The suggestion has been made that this word may 
stand for nilyai, ‘always, constantly;’ in which case, 
however, we should expect. wichwii, for nichchaw. Tt seems 
more likely that it represents the Sanskrit naikai, = anékari, 
‘muny, more than one, various,’ ete.: and it was probably 
with that understanding that Professor Biihler rendered it 
by “ still more.” 

In none of these instances in the Kalsi texts does the y 
occur in any of the other versions of the edicts. In all of 
them the components * and y and g and y, as the case may 
be, ure quite distinct. These instances occur against many 
instances in the Kalsi texts in which the unmistakably 
simple * and g are clearly presented in other words. And 
two thirds of them occur after 1 noteworthy point in the 
Kalsi texts, the commencement of edict 10, in line 27. 


' The numbering of the lines in the text here (lov. cit. 464 f.) does not. : 
with the numbering of them in the plate. “ener 
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From that point, we have constantly the character, treated 
by Professor Bithler as denoting the lingual or cerebral 
sibilant #4,' which, before that point, is recognized m only 
the word ésAa in edict 4, line 11. From the word mita- 
famthufand in edict 11, im line 30, we have constantly the 
character, treated by Professor Biihler us denoting the 
palatal sibilant §, which, before thut place, is found in only 
the words “ra$-dbhisifénd and Piyadasind in edict 4, m 
line 13. From the word diaima-susushd shortly after the 
commencement of edict 10, in line 27, the characters are 
much larger than in the previous portions of the Kalsi text; 
and they remain so until the end of the I4th edict: with 
the result that the whole series could not be finished on the 
surface which had been prepared, and the 14th edict, with 
about half of the thirteenth, had to be engraved on another 
face of the rock. From shortly after the same word dhariuma- 
sususid, the separation of words and groups of words, by 
blank spaces, ceases. And from near the beginning of 
edict 11,— though more markedly from a point in line 43 
in edict 12,— to the end of line 39 in edict 14, there were 
introduced vertical strokes, similar to the Indian single 
mark of punctuation, which took the place of such blank 
spaces, but also sometimes divided component parts of words 
as in “e:eh-@ | bhishita | sid ut the beginning of edict 14, in 
line 35. 

The conclusions to be drawn from all this are, In my 
opinion, as follows. At the commencement of the Kalsi 
edict 10, a fresh writer— (not necessarily also o fresh 
engraver) — was employed. He began by adapting his own 
writing and style to those of the previous scribe or scribes, 
but lapsed almost at once into a larger script and a different 
style of his own. And he introduced, more freely than the 
previous writer or writers, certain local dialectic peculiarities 


i M. Senart has expressed the opinion (S.TP, 1. introd. 35 ff; LA, 21. 88, 
176) that, in the three characters in which Professor Buhler recognized the three 
sibilants «, #4, ond s, we have only varianta, which ure absolute eyuivalents, of 
the dental sitilant «. I do not take the position of offering an opinion on this 
point. But I follow Professor Bubler’s transcription, if only as a very convenient 
means of marking the use of the three signs. 


> 
» 
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or writers’ affectutions, one of which was a tendency to insert 
an unnecessary y, especially in connexion with un uctual or 
a supposed suffix id. 

And I would account for the y in “hisitya and *eadikyd, 
in the seventh pillur-edict, by taking it as o result of the 
locality in which the draft of the edict was finally revised m 
writing or painting it on the stone for reproduction by the 
engraver. 

The ultimate explanation of the form °hdsikya, and of the 
other forms which present an unnecessary y, whether with 
i or with g, is most probably that which has been proposed 
by Dr. Grierson (LA, 21. 154, note): namely, the Magadhi 
Prakrit ita is lisble to pass, through an intermediate itd 
with the long #, mto thd; a Sanskrit ttya becomes thta im 
Prakrit ; and by false analogy a y was sometimes introduced 
into a Prakrit itta which had im reality no connexion with 
a Sanskrit itye. Such an explanation seems particularly 
apposite in respect at any rate af the word “hisikya, i my 
view that this word represents, not “krosite, but “hrasika (see 
page 416 below), 1s correct. 

= = *- = - 

Professor Bibler, alone, seems to have recognized anything 
peculiar in the idea that Asoku sank wells and built rest- 
houses at every hali-tés along his high-roads, He made the 
following comment (EI, 2. 275, g):—‘* The kroga or fos 
“meant here, must be that equal to 8,000 Hastas, or half 
“a gacyati, which thus corresponds to the so-called Su/tdna 
“kag of 3 English miles. The ordinary fos, equal to one 
‘and a half or one and three-quarter miles, cannot be 
“meant, as the wells would come to” (? too) “close to 
“each other.” 

Now, I may observe that, m connexion with the value of 
the Indian ydjana and the Chinese i, on which subject I hope 
to write shortly, I have had occasion to examine closely the 
question of the Indian ’és. And I cannot find any reason 
for supp 3a iy that in ancient India, before the advent of the 
Musalmins, there ever was any but one uniform (ds, measuring 
very much less than three miles. But it is not necessary to 
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rely on any such result here. Even if we take a three-miles 
kis, it is not possible to believe that any king, however 
munificent, would be so unnecessarily lavish in his arrange- 
ments as to sink wells and build rest-houses at every mile and 
# half along his high-roads. I find the explanation of the 
matter in the following two statements, which have hitherto 
been overlooked. 

Hiuen Tsiang has told us! that, from the time of the 
saintly kings of old, a yayjana represented a day’s march of 
an army; and, further, that the yjyane was divided into 
eight Ardse, 

From this it follows, of course, that the standard length 
of a day’s march for an army was eight fds. And the 
indication to that effect, given by the Chinese pilgrim, is 
fully corroborated by the independent contemporaneous 
statement of the Indian writer Bana, in his Harshachartta, 
in the following manner, When king Harshavardhana 
was about to make his expedition against the king of Ganda, 
u starting-point was selected, and a temporary encampment 
was made, at a suitable place, not far from his capital 
(Thanésar), on the bank of the river Sarasyati; and there 
the army remained at rest during the might. Then, Bana 


tells us (Kashmir text, 431, line 2 4.) :— 


Atha galati tritiyé yamé supta-samasta-sattva-nihgabde 
dikkumjara - jribhamana - - garabhira-dhvanir-atadyata pra- 
yana-patahah agratah sthitva cha muhirttam-iva punah 
prayana - krosa - saikhyapakah spashtam = ashtav=adiyamta 


prahiirah patahé patiyansah, 


“When the third watch was drawing to « close,* and all 


t Julien, Mémoires, 1. 69; Beal, Si-yu-hi, 1. 70; Watters, Gn Yuan 
Choong, 1. 14, Se ea cas te 
2 ] quote, ne closely as ible, the translation given ai und ‘Thomas 
(P. 199) oe ciely in the following reach The word ‘league’ 15 50 
the measure of three geographical miles, that it is not 
cm os as 2 tulle 3 rendering of the Sanskrit Arosa. It seems to me that 
praydya~krita meéana the &i¢ of a march in general, o stondard day's march ; not 
of ‘the [particulur) day’s march.’ 


rm.A.s. P06. oT 


—S —— m — = = 
i? 
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ereatures slept and everything was still, the marching-drum 
was beaten with a boom deep as the gaping roar of the sky- 
elephants. Then, after first a moment's pause, eight sharp 
blows were distinctly given anew upon the drum, marking 
the number of the tds of a march.” 


With the light thus thrown upon the matter, we can see 
clearly what it was that Asoka did. At intervals of eight 
kis along his high-roads, he lad out camping- grounds, 
provided with wells and rest-houses. He had primarily m 
view the movements of his troops, and, no doubt, other state 
arrangements, such as those attending the journeys of 
couriers and the tours of officials. Ordinary travellers, 
however, were doubtless at liberty to avail themselves of the 
same conveniences, if they should travel by somewhut short 
marches, or by long marches each equal to twice a duy’s 
march for troops; otherwise, they were left to find shelter, 
ete., in villages lying on or near to their routes. 

As regards eertain other details,— the banyan - trees 
(nigdhdni), intended to be “useful for shade for beasts and 
men,” were doubtless planted in roadside avenues similar 
to those, made with varying trees according to the locality, 
which are still carefully maintained and extended under the 
British Government, The mango-plantations (aibdaradihyd) 
were probably intended partly to give shade to people pitching 
tents, partly to serve as a source of revenue,— the produce 
being farmed out, as it is in the present day. The drinking 
stations (épdndui), “for the enjoyment of beasts and men,” 
were no doubt fitted up with stone troughs for the cattle, 
as well as with arrangements for providing men with water 
and very likely also with spirituous liquor. | 





- 7 = = * 


It only remains to consider the form adha, used here as 
a representative of the Sanskrit asitan, ‘eight.’ 

On this point there ure the following difficulties. Else- 
where in the Asokn edicts, we have the form afha as the 


ae 
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representative of asifan:' in afha-vash-dbhishita, * eight-years- 
anoimted,’ in the Kilsi version of the 13th rock-edict (EI, 
9, 464, line 35, and plate); and in afhabhdyiya, ‘ entitled 
to, or possessed of, the eighth share,” in the Rummindeéi 
pillar-inseription (EI, 5. 4, line 5, and plate)” And there 
is no certain evidence that ashfan assumed any other form 
than «ifthe in literary Pali* 

But, whatever connexion may exist between the language 
of the Brahmi records of Asoka and the literary Pali, there 
were at any tate points of difference which allow us to use 
other criteria, besides Pali, in explaining the language of 
the records. And the following forms in Prakrit, and in 
some of the vernaculurs, seem instructive in respect of the 
matter m hand. 

A form adha from ashfan, especially in composition, is well 
established for some of the Prakrits by Professor Pischel’s 
work, §§ 67, 442-46, 449, Instances given there are us 


1 With the probable form asta of the Shihbazgarhi version (iid. 462, line 1), 
we mre not here concerned. In the Girnir and Manzehra versions, the word i 
pot extant, The form «fda may or may not stand for aff sa. 


= | have par osely abstained from handling in this article the word adhatiya, 
adhitiya, which we favein the Sahasrim, ete., record. It is supposed to represent 


ardhatritiya, * two and a hali.* But { hold thot it represents aAlfafrivisct, 
mAfitrinaal, “thirty-eight.” That, however, is o point that remains to be 

3 But it is not impossible that there is something analogous to the present 
ease in the word wddiabdeika, vl. *hieiye, in the Vinwyupitake, ed. Oldenberg, 
1. 281, if we may have eddha = affha, us well-as adhe = offen, 

We are there told that the king of Kas] sent to the royal physician Jivaku- 
Kamirabhachchn o famiata, or woollen blanket, which is deseribed as:— 
addhakisikem liambaluh ..... . upaddbokisinam khamaminnrn ; amd that 
Buddha accepted it from Jivuku, The text has been eonjecturully translicted as 
meaning “a woollen garment mode half of Benores cloth .. ~~. » " (SBE, 
17.105). A footnote to the translation, however, tells us that Buddhaghosha 
has explained thut Adei means ‘one thousand; * that Adages mains * a thing 
that is worth one thousand;" ond thet the dambala in question was ¢ 
addhakisiya because it was ‘worth five hundred’ (lit., worth half-a-thoweand), 

“We may infer that the woollen blanket, which thus ultimately found ite way 
into Buddho’s hands, waa something special and costly of its kind. And, if 
kisike, biviye, may mean ‘worth one thousand,” there really seem no reason 
why addhohkasite, *kdeiya, may not (in spite of Buddhoghishe) mean ‘ worth 
eight thousand.’ In view of the fees received by Jivaka on varias otensions,— 
16,000 (kah@peyas) for curing o merchant's wife (trans. p. 179); 100,000 
(keAdpenas) for curing a merchant (p. 184) ; and again 16,000 (kekdpanes) for 
curing 4 merchant's son (p, 186),— even 8,000 Aakapanas (addhakdaika, “bimya : 
or ‘nearly 8,000, mpaddiakianem, ete.; compare, €.¢., npodasa, ‘nearly ten, 
almost ten*) would not seom 40 very much to pay for a special woollen blanket. 
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follows: adha, 8; adhdrasama, 18th; adhdisa, 28; adhayd- 
fisam, adhayjala, and adhadlisa, 48; adhasattin and adha- 
eat thin, 68. 

‘And even still more to the point seem some of the forms, 
in composition, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and Hindi af‘, = 
ashtan, ‘eight,’ though the result in them is the unaspirated 
d instead of the di. We have the followmg :— 

Marathi:! ad"ézs, as well as afh"fiz, 38 ;2 and ad“sasht, adu- 
sasht, 68:7 against, as the only noteworthy other forms, 
aththéchalis, “chal, “talis, “tal, or aththye followed by the same 
four second components, 48.* 

Gujarati:5 dq"tris, 38; ud@fdaiie, 48; and ad"sath, G8: 
with nothing calling for notice against them. 

Hindi:* ad®*tis, 38; ad*tdlis, 45; and adsethi, 68: with 
nothing calling for notice against them. 

These cases suggest a special tendency of the ft, fh, of the 
Prakrit alfha, atha, ‘eight,’ to be softened before some 
immediately proximate hard sounds, ¢ and ¢, in composition. 
That the same sounds had sometimes the same softening 
effect in another case also, is shewn by the forms of saffe, 
= saptan, ‘seven,’ which we have in the Marathi’ sac*fix, 
alongside of saf*fis, 37, and sad"sash/, alongside of salaasht, 
satshasit, G7, and in the Gujarati sdq*tris, 31, anc sud" tales, 

7, and sad"sath, 67, and in the Hindi sad*safi, 67.* 

That a & in the same circumstances might sometimes have 
the sume effect, seems distinctly indicated by the form 
Sadakeni, which we have, instead of the usual Sdfakeni and 


' T quote these forms from Molesworth and Candy's Dictionary, 2nd edition: 
(1857), und Stevenson's Grammar, 4th edition (1868), p. 51. : 

© (Of these two forms, the frst only is familiar to me. 

2 Here, again, only the first form is familiar to me. Regarding the second,, 
the Dictionary indicates ‘adseashf, properly agsasAt.’ 

4 Stevenson gave only afhphtcAd iia; and that form alone i familiar to me. 

® 1 quote these forms from Taylor's Grammar (1893), p. 31. 

® 7 am indebted to Dr. Grierson for these forma. 

1 Here, the Dictionnry intimates that the forms with f ore better than those 


with @; but the use of the forms with d, and not of the others, is thoroughly 
familiar to mH. | 
‘al ide of safeath, enteyafh, secording to Beames’ Comparative Gramm 
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Satakeni, in an inscription at Nasik (ASWIT, 4. 104, No. 15, 
and plate 53; EI, 8. 71, No. 4, and plate 2), and which, 
unique as it may seem to be, is not to be dismissed as 
a mistake. 

And I find in the immediate proximity of the & the cause 
of the change of the ffi, th of affha, atha, ‘eight,’ into 
di in the adhakdsitya of our text, and of the ¢ mto ¢ 
in radikya, — rafitd. Analogous to this last word, we seem 
to have sddika, = Sifaka (Sdtika), ‘ acting, or a particular kind 
of dramatic representation,’ in one of the Bharaut inseriptions 
(IA, 21, 231, No. 50). And we seem to have the same 
effect of a 4, but progressive and sometimes accompanied by 
metathesis, in such cases as Karahakada (ASWI, 4. 87, 
No. 18) = Karahataka; Marakuda (ibid. 8, No. 2) = 
Marakiita; Manamukada (ibid. 96, No. 25) = Manamukuta ; 
and Dhénukakeda (ibid. 92, No. 19) against Dhenukakata 
(EI, 7. 52, No. 4; 53, Nos. 6,7; 59, No. 10; 56, No. 11). 

It may finally be remarked that adhakdsikya and avnilvd- 
padikyd ave not the only exceptional words in the seventh 
pillar-edict. In the last two lines of it we have in dhavina-lihi, 
twice, the curious form (bi for fipi, which apparently 1s not 
yet found anywhere else. And im the passage in which 
we are interested we have in nigdta a form of the Sanskrit 
nyagrodha, ‘a banyan-tree,'— found, however, 1m also the 
expression fyamh nigdha-kubhd, “ this banyun-cave, im one 
of the Barabar hill cave-inseriptions of Piyadasi - Asoka 
(IA, 20, 364, A, and plate),— which seems to be at any 
rate foreign to Pali,! and the nearest approach to which, 
elsewhere, as far as I can find one, is the nigddha of another 
Bharaut inscription (IA, 21. 252, No. 62). 

Also, in the same passage, the word wdupdndni, ‘ wells,’ 
is itself of some interest. The Sanskrit base 1s tidapana, 
with @, not u, in the second syllable. And, if our present 
text stood alone, we might be inclined to attribute the form * 
standing in it to some confusion induced by the existence 
of the two words wdapa and uwdupa, which mean ‘a beat, 


! Childers’ Dictionary gives only the form wigrodia, 
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a raft.” But, in another allusion to Aéoka’s public works 
which is found in the second rock-edict, we have the same 
form, udupdndni, in the Kalsi text, line 6 (EI, 2. 450, and 
plate}, and in the Jaugada text, lime 9 (ASSI, 1. 116, and 
plate 67), and no doubt im also the Dhauli text, line 8/7 
(ibid., and plate 64), where, however, the syllable is con- 
siderably damaged.! And the form wdwpdna may be fully 
justified by the analogy of certain changes of a to wm Pali, 
“principally through the influence of a labial, that may 
stand either before or after the vowel," instances of which 
have been given by Dr. Miller in his Pali Grammar, p. 6. 


. = a * i 


The word adhakésikya may represent dsitakrisika, from 
dshta-kriéa + ika. But the proper meaning of the latter 
word seems to be only ‘measuring eight Ais in length,’ 
which is not suitable here. I prefer to take adiakinka as 
the representative, with a shortening of the long i of the 
penultimate syllable, of ashfakrasike, from ashiekrisi, “an 
aggregate, a distance, of eight kos,’ + ka in the sense of 
‘appertaining to;’ finding for «s/fakrééz analogies in the 
pancheyijani, ‘a distance of five ydjanas,’ of the Raja- 
taratheini, 7. 395, and the deSaydjyani, ‘a distance of ten 
yojanas,' of the Kathisuritsagara, 94. 14. 

In any case, and whatever may be the etymological 
explanation of the form adha, practical considerations, and 
the information obtained from Bana and Hiuen Tsiang, 
compel us to interpret adhatisikya as meaning * belonging 
fo, situated at, a distance of eight Ais." And with these 
explanations I translate as follows the passage in which we 
are interested :— 


Translation. 


Thus saith the King, the Beloved of the Gods, He of 
Gracious Mien :— Moreover, along the roads, I have caused 


In the Girnir, Shabbazgarhi, and Mansehra texts, use was made of different 
forme of the Sunckpit Aijpa, ‘a well.’ 
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banyan-trees to be planted; they will serve a useful purpose 
for shade for beasts and men: I have caused mango-groves 
to be planted: further, at distances of eight Aas, I have 
caused wells to be dug, and rest-houses to be made: I have 
caused many drinking-places to be made, here and there, 
for the enjoyment of beasts and men. 
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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES IN JAVA. 
xt BR. SEWELL. 


Ni religion of Buddha was introduced into Java as 
early as the beginning of the fifth century 4.p. Fah- 
Hian, who resided in that country from a.p. 412 to 414, 
says that it then existed, though only in embryo—it was not 
much known—“ various forms of error and Brahmanism are 
flourishing.” The well-known inscription at Menangkabu 
in Sumatra, which is dated in a.p. 656, relates that 
a Buddhist sovereign, whose name is pure Sanskrit, 
“ Maharajadhiraja Adityadharma,” had previously to that 
date erected in Jaya a great seven-storied vihara. So it 
may be assumed that, during the 250 years following the 
date of Fah-Hiin, Buddhism, ie. the Buddhism then 
prevalent in India and greatly altered from its original 
form, had firmly established itself as the religion of the 
Javanese. This seven-storied vihira is generally supposed 
to be Boro-Bidir; and certainly the architecture of that 
great monument appears to be of that age, the general 
scheme of the four great terraces being very similar 
to that of the early Pallava-Chola temples about and in 
Kaichi, as well as of the great Rath at Mahavalipura in 
Southern India, which was carved out of the rock at the 
beginning of the seventh century. But in the opinion of 
the late Dr. Brandes, of the Archmological Survey of Java, 
the period of the building lies between Saka 700 and 840 
(a.p. 778-928). Fergusson? considers that the earlier date 
given is correct, ie. a little after the Seven Pagodas 
(Mahavalipura) and the early structural Chola temples, 


1 Legge’s Fah-Hida, p. 113. 
1 Jndian and Eastern Architecture, p. 646. 
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which followed the style of the cave temples. The scroll- 
work on the sculptures was probably added some centuries 
later than the original construction of the building, in what, 
in Southern India, we should call the Chilukyan period, as 
late perhaps as the latest date given by Dr. Brandes. 

Native tradition in Java relates that about the beginning 
of the seventh century (4.p, 603 according to Fergusson‘) 
a@ prince of Gujarat arrived in the island with 5,000 


' followers and settled at Mataram. A little Inter 2,000. 


more immigrants arrived to support him. He and his 
followers were Buddhists, and from his time Buddhism 
was firmly established as the religion of Java. If this 
story be truce we have yet to learn the causes of this 
extraordinary immigration, though it is of course possible 
that it was connected with the inroads of the Brahmanical 
Chailukyas into the Gurjara country, which, however, 
only began about a.n. 609. But it is equally possible, and 
in some respects far more probable, that this immigration 
may have been from Eastern India, and that the Javanese 
made a mistake in the name of the country to which thie 
strangers belonged. If such were the case it would be 
easy to understand why the architecture of Boro-Bidir 
resembles that of the Pallavas and early Cholas. 

The Mahayanism of Juvanese art is very strongly 
marked, proving the prevalence of that cult. Brambanan 
and Uhandi Sewu are, to all external iippearances, purely 
Brahmanical, though we learn on examination that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva were there held to be Bodhisattvas and not 
gods. And this is the case everywhere in Eastern Java, the 
temples being mostly Hindu in type (though always with 
a difference), and having statues adapted generally from 
Brahmanical originals, There is, I believe, no evidence of 
the existence in Java of worship according to the Hinayana 
creed; and this semi-Brahmenized Buddhism remained the 
national religion till the country was overswept by the 
Muhammadans und the eastern capital, Mojopahit, sacked 


' Op, cit., p. G44, 
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in 1479. Since that date the Javanese, forcibly converted, 
have been nominally followers of Islam. 

The date of the earliest inscription at present known to 
exist in Java is, according to Dr. Brandes,’ a.p. 732. 


The architecture of the Ister Javanese temples 1s, as 
above said, derived from Hindu models. Their sculpture, 
however, and scheme of decoration and ornamentation often 
proceeded on Far-Eastern lines, Statues of Hindu gods and 
of kings are often typically Chinese, and the sculptured 
friezes of East Javanese temples have a character of their 
own. Floral forms are in many cases more realistic than 
in the Indian types. The temples are chaityas below and 
dagobas above. A heavy, and often clumsy, base, the mass 
of which is solid and the walls sculptured, affords support 
to a vaulted chamber, access to which is gained by fights 
of steps. The chamber contains a statue, generally of 
a Hindu deity, Siva or Vishnu, a statue not of a Buddha 
but of a Bédhisattva, and this is the principal object of 
worship. Above this again is the dagoba proper, but its 
shape is the shape of the highest member of a Brahmanical 
Indian temple, not of the dagoba with tee and cluster of 
surmounting umbrellas, as in Burma. 

Plate I (a) shows a typical temple of this class called 
Chandi Kidal. 

Plate I (4) is a Siva in Chinese form at Brambanan. 

Plate I (c) shows the statue of Siva at the great central 
temple of the west group at Brambanan. The wall is 


' From Dir. J, A. Brandes, the Hond of the Archmologieal Survey at the 


Museum at Veltervreden, [ received every possible help and support. Ho waa 
full of kindness, and full of enthusiasm in his profession. We went over the 


contents of the Museum pi irr and later on he met me wt Boro-Badar, where 
he wis working with his talented assistant, Mr. Melville. I need hardly say how 
much 1 wus indebted to them both for their guidance, and the information they 
eo readily and freely gave me. The last letter I bad from Dr. Brandes was 
dated at ihe end of April, and it-was with great sorrow that I heard of his audden 
death in June, His loss iy a very serious one for the Government, and indeed 
for the whole scientific world; for bis love of hie subject was unbounded, and be 
had in preparation some exhaustive works on the urchieology of the Fur East 
which would have thrown much light on a number of vexed questions. 
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decorated with a diaper pattern of Buddhist trifalas, as if 
to emphasize the fact that the statue is really Siva os a 
Bodhisattva. 

Plate I (d) is Vishnu with Lakshmi and Bhimidevi at 
his feet, but the slab has been decorated at the sides with 
lotus-leaves in Chinese or Japanese style. 

Plate I (a) is probably the Tara of Avalokitéévara, as 
the hand is in the abjaya mudrad, and here the Far-Eastern 
type of lotus-leaf decoration at the sides is strongly marked. 
The inscription I read Bhardla Kriti. Bhardla probably 
represents the Malay berid/a, an idol, or image. It is to 
be seen on many statues. Arif] as a name of a goddess 
I cannot explain. 

Plate IT (4) is the Siva nandi at Brambanan. In India 
the animal always reclines with his head erect, looking out 
on the world confidently and proudly. In Java he has his 
head bent in this humble, crushed, lowly attitude, either aa 
token of servitude or to emphasize the great power of the 
Deity he has the honour, as well as burden, of carrying ; 
or it may be to typify that he too (the bull) is a worshipper. 

Plate II (ec) is a garuda, and here again the marked 
difference will be noted between the Hindu and Javanese 
types. 

Plate II (d) is one of the Rakshasa drdrapdlas at the 
entrance to the great Chandi Séwu group. <A similar 
difference is observable. 

Plate ITI (a). This shows the decoration of the wall of 
one of the small halls on the ascent of the stairway of the 
principal Chandi Séwu temple. The urch is cusped. The 
pillars are of Hindu type. The scroll which runs round the 
arch is of eleventh century character, somewhat similar to 
the serollwork on the later Chilukyan temples. The position 
of the yifi head is a proof of degeneration, the proper 
position of this member being high up in the building. 
Crushed between architrave and pillar-capital it is in ita 
wrong place. The flower pyramid between the arches is 
very similar in design, though somewhat more florid, to the 
ornament carved on the sandstone facade of the lower storey 


Plate Il 





(e) A Javanese Gari (af) One of the granite Rikshass dvara- 
pailas at Chandi Sewu, Java. 
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of the Kyaukki temple at Pagan in Burma, which belongs 
to the same period. 

Plate III (}) is a representation of a chaitya, probably 
Javanese, sculptured on one of the terrace-walls at Boro- 
Badar.! The building appears to be Malay in character, 
the main hall or room being elevated on an open base 
supported by uprights. The most advanced pillars of the 
porch are half pillar, half rampent lion, and resemble the 
early Pallava pillars of the Rathas and caves at Mahavalipura 
and the stone-built shrines of that period in and about the 
Kiiichi country. There is, however, a difference noticeable, 
which may be due either to the sculpture belonging to a later 
date or to more florid treatment of the subject arising from 
its locale—the lions are more natural, and are depicted in 
an attitude of greater activity than in the case of their 
prototypes. In the Pullava treatment the lions are mere 
beasts of burden. 

Plate IIT (ec) gives @ general idea of Boro-Budiir. 

Though, it may be, carried out durmg the course of a 
century and o half, the execution never devinted from the 
original design, which was to construct a building that should 
form a complete education to the worshipper in the principles 
of the Mahayana. The central feature on the summit was 
a dagoba containing & vaulted chamber, surmounted by, 
probably, a tee shadowed by a cluster of sacred umbrellas. 
In the chamber stood (again probably) a statue of Buddha 
resting on a receptacle which contained a relic. There 1s 
a statue now in the chamber, but Dr. Brandes thought that 
it was one that had been removed from outside and placed 
within at a subsequent period. Below the dagoba are three 
circular terraces, only slightly raised one above another, 
forming the upper portion of what would have been a true 
stupa if the Indian prototype had been fully imitated. Each 
of these terraces contains a number of circular vaulted 

\ Spectally selected out of many similar to cal) attention to the pillars that 
support the tool of the porch, both back and front. 

eT had the good fortune to spend fee days Ne geval from him on tha 
and the following remarks summariae the 1 ormution I gained from him on the 
spot, supplemented by my own observation. 
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shrines of open lattice-work, so that the visitor can see the 
life-size seated Buddha contained in each, though the figure 
‘itself is entirely enclosed in stonework. Below this member 
the design changes from the shape of a stupa to a great 
square, the centre being solid, consisting of four separate 
open terraces with stairways lending up to them under 
arched doorways! in the centre of each face. The faces are 
truly orientated to the four points of the compass. Each 
terrace has a retaming wall on the outside, and the walls 
an both sides are richly sculptured. The lowest terrace 
measures 300 feet each way, and each one above measures 
less than the one below, the inner wall of each forming the 
base of the outer wall of the one above. Just os in South 
‘India the oldest temples are found constructed in separate 
terraces with a series of small shrines or niches along the 
edge of the outside wall of each, which niches in course of 
time became more and more closely connected with the main 
building fill m later years the whole grew into.a lofty 
tower with the terraces and shrines merely represented on 
its face, so here in this building of early date we have 
the outer terrace-walls supporting a series of shrines, each 
separated from the other and alternating with life-size, or 
more than life-size, figures of Buddha. But these shrines 
are not, as im Indi, cells for sleeping or meditation: here 
they are small dagobus. In the original design the lowest 
terrace was raised a considerable height above the ground, 
the member below it consisting of a solid wall, sculptured 
throughout or intended to be so sculptured, and surmounted 
by a cornice, each face measuring, as before stated, 300 feet. 
But at some later period: this ground-storey wall was hidden 
by an immense terruce, extending to a still further horizontal 
distance of 50 feet on each face, with a low parapet along 
its outer edge, for protection; so that the present extreme 
lowest measurement shows a base of 400 feet each way, The 





| Pérgusson writes (Tree and Serpent Worship) that the architects * faith. 

fully ad to the Indun ‘ition regarding arches. They did not 

even think it necusnry to cut o “thes ree of the corbel stones, so aa to 

nope, ae hy h using the poin arch forms of the old chaitya caves 
Ps r 


Plate ITT. 








(a) Decoration of porch, (4) A Chaitya (Boro Hidir seulpiures) 
Chandi Sewu, Java showing porch pillars with lion supports. 





je) General view of Horo Bidiir, Java, 
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old supporting wall, afterwards hidden by the new 50-foot 


terrace, has only recently been discovered ; and it is not yet 
known whether the whole or only a portion of the wall was 
sculptured. The sculptures found thereon at the recent 
excavations have been photographed. It is probable that 
this terrace was constructed in later years im order to form 
a support to the main structure, which has been sadly shaken 
and disintegrated by earthquakes. 

Thus the main design of the building may be described 
as a temple in archaic South Indian form, but considerably 
flattened, and solid throughout, having four terraces; sur- 
mounted by a half-stupa, and capped by a dagoba with its 
appurtenances; the whole strengthened by a wide terrace 
constructed for support in later years, which terrace clasped 
and concealed the ground member of the original structure. 

The decorations of this immense building, the sculptures 
on which are so numerous that it has been calculated that 
if placed end to end they would cover a distance of three 
miles, are with very few exceptions of Indian origin,’ and 
hear little trace of Cambodian or Siamese, still less of 
Chinese, influence. The whole of them form parts of one 
grand design, which was to establish once for all a visible 
representation in stone of the entire acheme of Mahayanist 
doctrine. Seen by the worshipper from the moment of his 
approach, in all his ritualistic circumambulations (pradak- 
shina) of the shrine from below upwards till he reached the 
holy dagoba on the extreme summit, sacred especially to 
Buddha himself as supreme over all, the sculptures taught 
him what Buddhism meunt, how the virtuous Buddhist could 
attain to salvation, and what awaited him im the future if 
he led a virtuous life 

Before ascending to the first terrace the eye is caught 
by the rows of life-size Buddhas that adorn the retaining 
walls of the several terraces and the cage-like shrines above 


on the circular platforms. 


1 Rocke and deserts are represented in Javanese style, in a form which wae 
evidently stereotyped und conventional, ‘This atyle is not of Indium origin. 
2 Ci, Dr. Gr o's pamphlet. The interpretation of the meaning of the 


snund neta is Dr, Hrundes’s. 
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All the great figures on the east side represent Akshobhya, 
the Dhyini Buddha of the East. His right hand is in the 
bhimisparsa mudrd, touching the earth in front of the right 
knee—* ] swear by the earth.” 

All the statues on the south are of Ratnasambhava, in the 
rarada mudrd, the right hand displayed, palm upwards— 
“T give you all.” 

The statues on the west side represent Amitabha, in the 
dhydna or padmisana mudrd, the right hand resting palm 
upwards on the left, both being on the lap—the attitude of 
contemplation or meditation. 

The atatues on the north side are of Amoghasiddhi, in the 
abhaya mudra, the right hond bemg raised ond displayed 
palm outwards—“ Fear not, All is well.” 

These are the Dhyinit Buddhas of the four quarters, each 
governing his own direction of the whole universe to its 
furthest bounds, including the heavens and hells. 

The similar Buddhas on the lower circular platform, these 
platforms being circular as representing the universality of 
the Law, and therefore applicable to all the four quarters, 
represent the filth Dhyani Buddha, Vairochana'; who is 
also the Buddha of the zenith or centre, includmg the 
universe on hich. These have the right hand im the diarma- 
chakra mudrd, the attitude of teaching, the hand being ratsed 
and held palm outwards with the first finger turned down— 
“T have learned all. Now I tell you all.” 

The upper circular platforms have the Buddhas with the 
hands in a different, a sixth, muedrd ; ey one of teaching, 
but with a deeper esoteric meaning.* The third finger of 
the right hand touches the point of the third finger of the 
left, the first finger and thumb of the left hand forms a circle, 
and im some cases the right aleo—figuring the Diarmachakra 
—and the hands are turned till, with the elbows squared, the 
right hand is perpendicular above the leit.’ 





t Vairochana is the thinker as well es the teacher, and is therefore appropriately 
placed in the centre, apart from the four quarters. As such he is often reckoned 
oa the firet of the D hyn Buddhas«, but aie at Horo-Bidir, 

2 What this meaning is I did not | 

Biprtolavegahe caquncaons PP 930-1, “A Table showing the celestial Buddhas, 
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The worshipper now prepares to ascend, and first passes 
round the basement. What the designs on the entablature 
represented is not known, but no doubt they were intended 
to inculeate some lesson and prepare the mind for what wus 
to follow. Judging by the teaching conveyed by paintings 
and sculptures in other places, it would be natural to suppose 
that the first thing taught would be the terrors of punish- 
ment for sin and disobedience of the Law. We should 
expect to see representations of the tortures that await the 
evildocr in the several hells, and the sufferings consequent 
on being reborn after death in the lower planes, a condition 
that in the Buddhist scheme of existence inevitably awaits 
him who in this life is guilty of actions forbidden by the Law 
of Gautama. Future excavations will show us whether this 
was 80 or not. 

On the inner wall of the first terrace two sets of seulptures 
are seen. Above ure depicted scenes in the earthly hfe of 
Gautuma Buddha, beginning, on the centre of the east face 
at the head of the stairs, with his conception and birth. 
Fergusson in his Indian and Eastern Architecture has stated 
that the birth is not represented, but here he is mistaken. 
The Nirvana, however, is curiously absent. The lower 
sculptures on this wall represent scenes from the Jatakns 
or former lives of the Buddha. 

Having completed the study of this terrace, the worshipper 
ascended to the second gallery, and here was taught that the 
gods of the Brahmanical Pantheon — Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnu—were but Bodhisattvas (or Buddhas “in potentid,” 
as defined by Professor Kern), and that similarly all great 
and powerful gods and holy men were the same. The 
Mahayanists recognized a plurality of Buddhas and 
Bédhisattvas innumerable. They taught that all the Vedic 
and Brahmanical deities were only deities temporarily, bemg 
subject, as are mortal men, to change and rebirth. According 
to the Jatakas, Buddha had himself been born as Sukra or 
Indra twenty different times, as Brahma four times, and he 
was a Tree-Deva forty-three times. And so they accepted 
the whole Brahmanical Pantheon in this sense, and honoured 

rH.a.8. 1906, 28 
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the Devas and Devatas as Bodhisattvas and Taras equally 
with the more purely Buddhist Dhyani Buddhas, Pratyéke 
Buddhas, and the rest. All of these were but Buddhas m 
earlier births, or great celestial beings carrying out the one 
eternal law of the universe, 

This is clearly shown on the second terrace, where these 
beings are represented as enthroned on high, each with his 
nimbus or corona, and surrounded by adoring worshippers. 
We see Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, four-armed in Indian 
fashion, seated in glory, as well as Arhats, Taras, hermits, 
and others similarly honoured. 

On the two upper terraces Buddhism is represented as 
a religion, and a crowd of Hodhisattvas on thrones are 
shown, teaching the believer the rewards that await him 
in the future, and the glory that will surround him in his 
rebirths. 

From the fourth terrace the devout Buddhist emerged on 
to the circular platforms, and learned the Law as delivered 
to all the world through the scriptures. 

Finally, he arrived at the summit of all, fitted by his 
previous preparation to perform pradakshina round the 
dagoba which enshrined the relic of the Buddha of this age. 

Not far from Boro-Biduir are the temples known as 
Chandi! Mendit and Chandi Pavon. Hoth have been 
carefully restored by the Archeological Survey. 

The Mendit temple was the immediate successor of Boro- 
Bidar. It was originally a brick temple on a large brick 
basement, with a projection on each face. Afterwards 
the brick superstructure was removed, and on the old base- 
ment was constructed a temple in stone. This having 
become weak, a new stone skin was built round the former 
core, the basement also being surrounded by an outer layer 
of stone. Itwas handsomely sculptured, and Fergusson writes 
that this sculpture was “as refined and elegant as anything 
in the best ages of Indian architecture.” Dr. Brandes is of 
the opinion that not more than a century elapsed from the 





! Charidi, or Tjandi, means * temple." 
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date of the first brick basement to that of the completion 
of the outer skin of stone with all its decorations. The 
statues were of Buddha, Vishnu, and Siva. Lakshmi is seen 
on one of the sides. 

Chandi Piyon is a small, but elegant shrine. It was 
eertainly later than Boro-Bidiir,'| Its design is similar to 
the general type noted above, having basement, chaitya, 
and dagoba. ‘There is here, however, only one principal 
figure, which has entirely disappeared, with a single flight 
of steps giving access to it, The sculptures on the walls are 
remarkably beautiful, the figures being more true to life 
than most of those at Boro-Bidiir. A female figure in 
a panel on the south side is exceedingly graceful. The 
central panel on each side of the chaitya represents the sacred 
Bo-tree hung with garlands, and shaded by an umbrella, 
having attendant Ainnaras at the sides. The figure of Buddha 
has a third eye in the centre of the forehead. 

The great group of temples at Brambanan, or Param- 
banan, is easily reached by train from the native capital 
ot Jokyakarta. Dr. Groneman’s pamphlet is useful here. 
The ruins are very extensive, and evidence a perfect 
rage for temple-building. They are of an altogether later 
date than BGoro-Bidur, and show symptoms of decadence 
from the classic period. In a large square courtyard over 
150 smaller temples surround six of great size and of 
somewhat pyramidal appearance. A line of three on the 
east faces a line of three on the west, with two smaller ones 
in the middle of the north and south faces. The central 
one in each row of three is dedicated to Siva, that on the 
north to Vishnu, that on the south to Brahma; but to each 
as a Bodhisattva. 

The basements are very fine and bold. They are manifestly 
of Indian origin, and eeem to belong to the later Chalukyan 
period. The sculpture is exceedingly rich, especially on 
the stairways and terrace-walls. Above the basement im 
each case is a series of terraces, each on a smaller base than 


' Dr. Brandes waa o littl doubtful ws to its date, 
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the one below. The terrace-walls are sculptured, and, im 
the case of the western Siva-temple, show a series of scenes 
from the Ramdyene. The divinities | 
detached sculptures are, in the case of the Siva-temple, 
surrounded by sitting worshippers ; in the Vishnu-temple 
by standing women, probably Lakshmi and Bhiimidevi; in 
the Brahma-temple by gurus or hermits. 

The principal image of Siva, with the dixper pattern of 
Buddhist érisi/es on the wall behind it, is shown m 
Plate I (¢); and another m Chinese form is given in 
Plate I (4). In the headdress of the former 1s o skull; but 
this is the only terrifying attribute about the figure, the God 
being represented as in his most benevolent aspect. One hand 
holds a ehewri: one a chaplet; the left hand seems to hold 
eome object; the right is raised to the breast, palm inwards. 
The Javanese form of the cobra-head supporting the right 
side of the base is noticeable. The ndyga on the libation-vase 
of the former is of Siamese or Cambodian character. The 
nandi is shown in Plate II (4). 

Half « mile northwards from this group is the large 
ruined lava-built Chandi Bibrah (4abrai=‘ ruined’), and 
finally the immense and important group known as Chandi 
Séwu, or the “Thousand Temples.” There were actually 
238 temples surrounding the great central one. These 
lie m four squares, the two outer lines beg divided from 
the two immer by o space, in which were other larger 
temples now completely rumed. Each of the «mall temples 
contained its own statue or object of worship, and the 
entrances were manifestly arranged so that each was 
visited in turn, in the course of pradakshina, before the 
central building was reached. In one of these small shrines 
on the south side is a design manifestly connected with the 
worship of the Hindu Adinarayana. It is executed in bold 
bas-relief, and represents the springing of the three gods 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva from the primordial Deity who 
rests on the serpent. It is true that in this case the creative 
Deity is absent, but the three shrines, resting on lotus-buds, 
whose stalks emanate from a single point below, leave no 





spreaented in the — 
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doubt as to the intention of the seulptor, though the figures 
have disappeared. It is very similar to the design on a slab 
at Thatim in Burma shown by Sir Richard Temple in Jnd. 
Ant., xxii, 359, and plates xiv and x1v a. 

Guarding the approach to the great courtyard on the 
south side are two enormous granite Rakshasas' acting as 
dyaraplas. One of these is shown in Plate I (a). 

The chief temple is of great size and is built in the form 
of a square, with projecting members on each side, all 
similar. ‘These have ascending stairways with porches and 
small halls, and the central feature on each side was a lofty 
vaulted hall of no great depth, on the back wall of which 
was the figure of the Deity who was the principal object 
of worship. These may have been the four Dhyani Buddhas 
of the quarters, but more probably were figures oi Vishnu. 
The figures are not to be found, but certainly that on the 
west side must have been Vishnu, for its base, which still 
remains, is ornamented with a chank-shell resting on a tripod. 

The upper portion of the building has been destroyed, but 
it probably consisted of a dagoba as in other cases. 

Panataram, near Blitar in East Java, consists of a group 
of stone temples und other buildings on elevated ground, 
the principal ones being the larger of the shrines and 
a magnificently decorated basement constructed for the 
support of some structure which has disappeared. On the 
left of the approach is a small temple in Hindu shape with 
a heavy overhanging cornice, and, like so many others m 
the island, though it is evidently Hindu, it is Hindu with 


a difference. There are yali, or sardi/, heads over the 


t Dr, Groneman hat expressed the opinion that these figures should not be 
called Rikshnsas {Hinds Ruina in the Plein of Parantanan, p. 68}, but ns they 
ure certainly demon-juards I hurdly know by what other name to us ihe them. 
The great tusks clascify thom at once as dangerous beings, and they were placed) 
to terrify the unworthy. ‘The lesson they teach is that he who approuches should 
do so in devout spirit, as otherwike he vel full into the elutehes of the enemy of 
all gol mod vafter endless tortures in hell. This ic the same lesson that ts 
taught in other places of Buddhist worship, e.g. the Temple of the Tooth at 
Kandy in Cevlon, where the first gallery on the approach contains o series of 

ietures representing the sinful being tortured in the infernal regions, Medieval 
Christianity taught the same lesson in its churches, showing the wicked descending 
into Hell while the good rise to Heaven. 
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doors, but they are exaggerated from the Indian type, the 
eyes being enormous and protruding. On each side are 
represented the animal's paws, the claws being crooked and 
displayed in threatening attitude. 

The great detached basement is covered with magnificent 
carvings. The main design evidently depicts the several 
scenes of some legend or poem. There are many inscriptions, 
but all short ones, which Dr. Brandes conjectures to be 
ames of the metres in whith the poem was composed. 
Copies and translations into Dutch are to be found in the 
Rapporten for 1901 (published by the Batavian Society). 
The angles consist of great twisted serpents, the length of 
whose bodies runs all along the sides above and below the 
carved friezes. The building was prolably the pindila of 
the monastery. 

Two immense drdrepdla figures guard the approach to the 
main temple. This is built in curious fashion with two 
staircases, having heavy retaining walls, leading up to 
a platform, from which another staircase leads to an upper 
terrace. The whole has been restored, but the entire top of 
the structure has disappeared. The peculiarity of this very 
interesting shrine lies not only im its general design but in 
its sculptures, Rich friezes ron round the walls, covered 
with figures and scenes deeply and boldly carved; and the 
style of the figures differs altogether from those of Boro- 
Bidir. Fergusson, describing them, writes that they are 
“more spirited and better executed than any similar figures 
are in any examples of Hindu Art I am acquainted with.” ! 

The human figures on the basement are peculiarly clumsy 
and short, very straight up and down, and wanting in 
gracefulness. The headgear of the males is enormous, and 
covered with plumes and heavy ornaments. The Rakshasa 
ah are coarse and sexual. The friezes represent generally 
ies from the Ramdyena mixed with local East Javanese 
ily On the east side is Rima’s march to Lanka, his 
standards being the Vaishnava clank and chakra, 





\ Indian and Eustern Architecture, p. 654, 
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One of the most beautiful and artistic seulptures in the 
East, perhaps in the world, is that on the robes of the free- 
standing monsters that guard each side of each statrway- 
One of these is figured in plate 31 of the Rapporten van de 
Commissie in Nederlandsch-Indié (Java en Madoera) for 1903, 
It consists of a mass of most graceful scrollwork interspersed 
with birds and animals very realistically rendered. A blood- 
sucker lizard is shown, forcing his way In amongst the 
twisted ornament, in a way that adds immensely to the 
general effect by suggesting lightness to massts that might 
otherwise have appeared heavy. The gracefulness of the 
lotus-stalks and leaves growing from a pot at the side 1s 
also very remarkable, I wrote to Dr. Brandes about these 
statues, expressing my surprise and admiration, and at the 
same time saying that they seemed to me to be more Chinese 
or Japanese in conception than Indian. He replied : “ That 
wonderful vegetation is not only quite Japanese, but the 
whole conception of the statues is Chinese; though they 
are pure Javanese at the same time.” 

Over most of the sculptured friezes runs a long wavy line 
like the long roll supported by ganas which forms the upper 
member of the outer rail at Amarivati. In the line of 
decoration at foot the ‘lucky line" alternates with the 
trisila. 

The sculptures on the (present) top of the building are 
strikingly bold and uncommon. There are monsters with 
immense wings, the feather-work splendidly executed, and 
having heads, sometimes of yd/i pattern, sometimes of 
serpents. Their urms are raised as if they were in the 
midst of a wild and furious combat, and were im act to 
strike, the attitudes being full of life and energy. 

The principal temple at Singosiri has not yet been taken 
in hand by the Archwological Department, and is covered 
with vegetation. To the west of the present main shrine 
are two enormous granite dvdrapdlas, something like that 
shown in Plate IT (@) but much larger, which probably 
(foundations of walls are visible) guarded the entrance 
of a temple. The drdrapala figures are too far from the 
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present main shrine to have been solely intended to guard 
its approach, and they do not face outwards from it, 
but in a different direction. The inference would be 
that they marked the entrance to a site not yet fully 
explored. 

At the temple is a fine statue of Siva, moved to its 
present site from a spot in the neighbourhood. It does 
not therefore belong to the only temple now standing at 
Singosari. 

The temple is small but lofty. There is some fine carving 
above. The iii heads over the doorways are very large, 
but not very well designed. 

From Malang a light tram-railway on the main road leads 
to Tumpang, and here the temple, otherwise called Chandi 
Jaga, is exceedingly interesting, 

Tt has been much injured and broken down, but apparently 
was of the Panstaram type. The great serdila, or yait, 
heads over doorways are similar to those at Panataram, and 
here, as there, is a large double stairway leading to the 
chaitya platform, with retaining walls finished on the outside 
in similar fashion. The temple has four bands of rich and 
elaborate sculpture, on the base and on the sides of the three 
platforms. The costumes and style of treatment of the 
squat and awkward figures are also like those at Panataram, 
the men as well as women wearing enormous henddresses, 
helmets, and plumes, The subject of this series of friexes 
I could not ascertain, but there are kings on thrones, ladies, 
dwarfs, clephants, supernatural beings, including tree-hogies 
(a favourite theme in Jaya). Numbers of buildings, such 
as paloces, temples, courtyards, walls, are shown ; also lakes, 
gardens, and forests. In one place is represented a Chinese 
or Burmese pagoda with seven separate roofs, the ends 
sweeping upwards in Far-Eastern fashion, each roof sur- 
mounting a storey with windows. The topmost platform 

;} approached by a little double stairway sauare with the 
facade ; and here the frieze exhibits a number of monstrous 
and grotesque Rakshasa figures, treated in a gross fashion 
never to be secn im buildings of the more classic period. 
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to the Age of decaclence. 

Near the temple stands a fine statue, six-armed, of 
Padmapani Lokesvara, or Avalakitaavara, one of the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Mahayanists. It is in the amighapdsa torm, 
holding in one hand the noose. Graceful lotus-leaves with 
long pliant stalks are carved by the side of the figure im the 
manner common in East Java. 

An inscription is cut in the field on each side of the 
head, which has been broken away. This 1s in Deva-nagart 
characters, and reads— 


Bharala Arydmighapasa Lokéseare. 
Above the head is— 
Bharala Amitabha (as I read it). 








It was apparently intended to represent, or was afterwards 
taken as representing indifferently, either Amitabha or 
Avalokitéévara, Bhardla =‘ image’ (see ubove). 

A very curious form of building 1s represented on the 
‘Tumpang frieze, a form of which there are many specimens 
on different temples, and on detached slabs at the Museum 
nt Weltervreden, Batavia, It depicts a tall temple split 
down the centre from top to bottom and having a flight 
of steps running up into the hollow so made. No 
satisfactory account of the origin of this apparent vagary 
can be given. The appearance is as if some holy temple 
had been split by an earthquake,' leaving an aperture to 
which was afterwards gained by the construction of 
a staircase, 

Near by is Chandi Kidal, shown in Plate I (a). It is 
described by the French traveller Dr. Parmentier a8 an 
“elegant and well-preserved ” temple of the most modern 
period of Javanese art. It is, however, too tall for ita base, 
and somewhat out of proportion in that respect. The upper, 
or dagoba, portion seems unduly heavy for the underlying 


t Seo Tjandi Djago, published in 1904, for description of this temple. 
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chaitya. The basement is not eo striking as in many others. 
The angles have statues of monsters, demon-shape, in a style 
purely Javanese (or perhaps Cambodian); but they are 
depicted as too quiescent to strike the beholder as threatening 

Near Bangil on the east coast is Gunong Gangair, a temple 
of brick and sandstone. This is in appearmnce something 
of the shape of Chandi Kidal; but the basement is here so 
lofty that it includes the chaitya as part of itself, in contra- 
distinction to the usual form where the chaitya and dagoba 
above are the principal members, and the basement is merely 
built for their support. In this case the basement is half 
the total height of the structure, and the chamber which 
contained the principal image is high up on o portion of the 
basement itself, There are some fine decorations in panels, 
made of terra cotta; but the temple is so covered with 
vegetation, ferns, and growth of all kinds that much of if 
ia hidden, 

A number of sculptured and terra-cotta figures have been 
collected and placed on the platform that surrounds the 
temple. One seems to be Vishnu seated on a flying garuda, 
but it is much mutilated. There is the ornamental top of 
a votive chaitya, a garuda, an elephant, a wreath of flower- 
work belonging to a cornice, a Chinese dragon-head, an urn 
with flowers of the Indian Buddhist type, and other figures, 
und heads of small statues, 

The upper line of decoration of the basement consists of 
urns and niches (the former bemg in terra cotta) under 
a band which, like that noticed above at Panataram, repre- 


sents a long wavy roll os in the upper portion of the outer 


rail at Amaravati. The band below has a number of 
designs called by Dr. Brandes the ‘lucky line.’ They 
are very frequent in Javanese sculpture. The corners of 


the cornice have two little buildings shown side by side, 


representing possibly a chaitya and a vihara, the latter 
resembling the waggon-roof ratia at Mahavalipura, Here 
and there on the walls are more niches and a few figures 
seemingly of Vaishnava deities. 
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The principal chamber of this temple is a square vaulted 
hall, in the centre of which (for what reason is not apparent) 
is a deep and perfectly square hole about 7 feet each way, 
which takes up almost the whole floor. It does not seem 
to have been excavated in more recent times, but to have 
been part of the original design. There is no sign in this 
hall of any base for an image, nor indeed of any place where 
an image could worthily stand. That this hollow chamber 
sould not have been constructed, as Fergusson thinks the 
similar hollow in the Panataram temple was, for the reception 
of « Bo-tree, is apparent from the fact that the entire 
chamber is only a room in the building, roofed in and 
having the lofty dagoba and superstructure above it. 

Fergusson treats of these deep ‘well-holes" at some 
length (Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 656), aud writes: 
“Neither here [Panataram] nor elsewhere does there seem 
anything to controvert the theory that these wells were 
always open to the upper air,’ ie. never had any pavilion 
or structure or roof above them, and he argues that they 
were ‘tree-temples,’ the sacred tree being planted in the 
well-hole. 

Here, however, at Gunong-Gangsir, is most certuinly such 
a hole in the principal chamber of the temple, and above 
is perhaps fifty fect of solid superstructure. The hole is 
a hole in the floor of the inner chamber of the shrine. There 
are no signs of any steps down or any means of ascent or 
descent, and the wulls of the hole are smooth and vertical. 

The bricks here are very large, some of them being four 
inches thick, and measuring 15 inches by 12 inches. Outside 
the chamber the flanking walls are decorated with niches 
representing a four-pillured mandapa with a heavy roof. 

The temple of Chandi Javi, near the village of Pandehan, 
appears to be of Inte date. Only the basement portion of 
this remains. The yali heads here are made in the usual 
East Javanese fashion with huge goggle eyes and wide 
cheeks, The pupil of the cye is made by cutting a spiral 
in the stone instead of (as constantly done) by concentric 
circles. The hair is dealt with in purely conventional manner, 
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no attempt being made to represent nature. It consists of 
a masa of florinted ornament and scrollwork. 

The panels of the basement bus-reliefs are richly carved 
in a continuous series of scenes, the figures being often 
graceful and in good proportion. But I could not make 
out what legend or pocm they were intended to depict. 
Many houses are seen, temples, enclosures with walls, hermit 
huts, ete., and always as they would appear to an observer. 
standing at an angle of about 45° on the left side of the 
object; also gardens and forests. Elephants with howdahs 


appear also, the design here being evidently Indian as there. 


are no elephants in Java. In one case there is a walled 
enclosure with gardens. On the left are three small 
buildings, each of one storey, with pomted roofs in Javanese 
style, while on the right stands a stupa of Indian design, 
dome-form, on basement, surmounted by three umbrella-like 
roofs one above the other, and topped by a aitiara. This 
evidently represents a monastery, Below the nearest of 
the three detached houses is a building with a roof amgularly 
like the waggon-roof diarmasale at Mahavalipura. 

The overhanging cornice is enormously heavy, as 1 the 
architect were determined at all hazards to preserve the 
sculptures below as long as possible. Above and below 
the line of pas-reliets runs a series of projecting bands, one 
more forward | the other, the corner points of the most 


prominent having peculiar projecting ornaments. Some of 


the bands are richly carved. 

From the masses of broken brick that lie about, it is 
evident that the superstructure was built of that material. 

Near ot hand is Chandi Pari, a building of a totally 
different class to those described above. Dr. Parmentier 
remarks that it is very like the Cham temples. It is a solid 
square, or it may be, oblong structure on a basement with 
a raised platform round it. In front steps lead up from the: 
platform to the principal chamber, over the entrance of 
which is a high peaked roof, its point being considerably 
higher than the edge of the main cornice. On each side 
of this the wall-face is decorated with panel-work. 


a 
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The main side-wall is almost plain, the only ornament 
being a false door or niche with a high-peaked roof or series 
of roofs, The band above the wall is decorated with rosette- 
like knobs. 

The building is built of very hard and durable bricks, 
and is well preserved. Near it was found an inscription 
hearing date corresponding to A.D. 1571. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Tue BrHappEvata anp THE Sansxeir Epic. 


On p. 2 of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1906, Mr. Keith has honoured me by mentioning me as one 
of those who consider the Sanskrit epics to be “comparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual growth of the influence 
of the literary language of the Brahmanic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals.” He points 
out that there are examples of di/ydne literature in the 
FBrhaddécata (written u.c. 400, or perhaps earlier), and argues 
that this fact is “decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit 
epic poetry, and against the theory of translation from Pali 
or Prakrit.” 

[ am in no way concerned to defend here, on general 
grounds, the theory with which Mr. Keith has associated my 
name; but I venture to point out that, whether that theory 
is right or wrong, his argument is not so decisive as he 
thinks. Granted all his facts—what then? The Briaddérata 
was a Sanskrit work composed for the use of school- 
Brahmans who were Vedic students. It was therefore 
naturally written in Sanskrit, That in no way proves that 
what was in those days intended for the edification of people 
who were not school-Brahmans, and who were not Vedic 
students, was also composed in Sanskrit. I am not going to 
discuss here in what language such works were composed, 
All I want to show is that, admitting for the sake of 
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argument all Mr. Keith's premises, his conclusion (which 
may in itself be right or wrong) does not follow from them. 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of pointing out that 
scholars in Europe, who know much more Sanskrit than 
I can pretend to, sometimes find a needless difficulty in 
grasping the fact that there is nothing at all out of the way 
in two languages being current (amongst different castes or 
for different uses) side by side in the same locality in 
India. I know of a tract in Bengal in which three distinet 
languages are current at the present day in nearly every 
village; and over a great part of northern India the 
language of literature actually belongs to a group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars different from that in which the home- 
speech of the writers of that literature must be classed. 

Grornce A. Grierson. 
Fiathfarnham, Camberley. 
January 22nd, 1906. 


Gavpa Desa. 


In support of the proposition that Gauda was not formerly 
the Vanga Deda (p. 163 of the January number of the 
Journal, 1905), I cite a text from Matsya Purana :-— 

“Nirmita yena Sravasti Gaudadede dvijottamah.” 
(12th ch., 30, Cal. ed.) 


This has been said of Raja Sravasta, son of Raja Yuvanaéva, 
of the Iksvaku family, For the well-known town Sravasti 
to have been founded by the Raja in the Gaudadeda, Gauda 
must have been lying to the north of Koéala and to the 
north-west of Mithila. 

B. C. Mazumpan. 
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PALI AND SANSERIT. 
Les GuRUDHARMAS. 


Les fragments de Vinaya de langue sanscrite ne sont pas 
tellement nombreux qu’on puisse dédaigner les plus petits 
morceaux, et j’espére qu'on fera bon accueil au paragraphe 
des gwrudharmas inséré par l'auteur de |’ Abhidharma- 
kodavyakhya dans la longue et ténébreuse dissertation sur 
l'avijriapti [Boc. As., fol. 290 4 8). La comparaison avec 
Cullavagga x. 1. 4 est intéressante.’ 

A ces petites trouvailles, la lexicographie sanserite ne 
gagne pas seulement quelques mots eurieux, par exemple 
upasampad (Bohtlingk ne donne qu'upasampadd, avec une 
référence (Kar. vytha, 90. 24) qui, naturellement, est 
fausse®), elle s'assure aussi le droit de considérer comme 
siens presque tous les termes techniques du Bouddhisme 
pali. La prudence est néanmoins de mise: j'observe, par 
exemple, que l'Abhidh. k.v., en reproduisant, sur lea cing 
classes d'Anagamin, des explications analogues 4 celles de 
PAnguttara (iv, 70-74), s'abstient reguli¢rement de donner 
a PUrdhvatnsrotas la qualification d'Akanisthagamin. 


Gurudharmabhyupagameneti. astau gurudharmah . bhiksor 
antikad bhiksupinam uwpasatnpat, bhiksunibhavah . anvar- 
dhamasam® avavado* grahyo bhiksor antikat . abhikguka 
Gvase varsi nopagantavya . pravaranayam’ ubhayasamnghas 
tribhih sthinaih pravarayitavyah* . na codayitavyo bhiksur 


t Voir I’ Index du Culla et Vinaya Texts, i. p. 35, note, 

M. Cecil Bendall a eu In bonté de collationner ma copie avec lo M8. de 
Cambridge, et j'ai aussi profité de plusieurs observations dues a l'obligeance 
de M. A. Barth. 

2 Lire 96. 7; voir Mahavastu, i. 368, etc. 
a MS. adttarddiom”. 
‘ avadhido, 
4 pradki’. 
® "tarydh. 
7.2.0.8, 1906. 20 
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aipattim apannah, nakrostavyah . gurudharmapattau mania- 
pyam! ardhomasatn caritavyyam . varsasatopasatapannayapi 
bhiksunya* tatksanopasammpanno bhiksur vandyah . na ca 
bhiksunya kva cid bhiksus codayitavyah . ity evamadayah . 
esam abhyupagamena tasya upasampat. 


Picrrtiva 68, 


Abhidharmakogay. (Soc. As., fol. 520 45 1; Cambridge, 
229 a4): Arbudat purvam iti . doso’rbudam . drstyarbudath 
filarbudam va, "tra drstyarbudam . dvidharbudam dvitra- 
rbudam va . yathoktam : yathdiam bhagavato bhdgitasydrtham 
djdndmi ya ime bhagacatd "ntardyikd dharma akhydtds te 
pratigeryamdnd ndlam antard| yd)|yeti tatha todaica cittam 
samdhdeati samsaratity ddi . silarbudath dauhéilyam, 

Comparer Pac. 68 ; Sumatgalavilasini, p. 22. 

C'est un des raistradyas de Bhagavat d’expliquer con- 
venablement les antardyikadharmas (Mahiivyutpatti, § 8. 4). 


Us souveav FRAGMENT DU BrawMagaLa crrk pans 
1’ ABHIDHARMAKOSAVYARHYA, 

L'intérét de la comparaison entre les documents pali et 
sanserit réside surtout dans ce fait que |’Abhidh. k.v. — 
lequel, ainsi que nous l’avons remarqué naguére,? cite le 
Brahmajala en l'appelant par son nom—nous fournit ici, 
comme extrait de la Si/askandhikd un fragment de siitra trés 
voisin du Majjhima Sila du Brahmajalasutta, Ceci donne 
& penser que les §§ relatifs aux Silas ne fuisaient pas partie 
du Brahmajala septentrional.* Le Brahmajala est le filet de 


1 Sie. “Pointing to a Praikrit original answering to 9 Sk . 
word is obscure ; eS by mananabhé va” (Korn, Maa. or 
o. 5); défendo cabins! Lex: 265. 14-17 (mila, milldpakarpe®, ciraa”), 


Pali muimattam ‘explication de Childers $ 
faible. (udua-tea) parait bien 
F Saydé || dean". ; 
a fo arech A.3, stl ooo, Je erois avoir dijk obseryé lw 3 
que j‘indiqaas + A propos du * Sitra du Filet de Brobma” tote? 
Groot, wt aon 


faire svec ce stro. ("est Is traduction dun i 
« Voir Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p- 3, note. 
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drsti dans lequel Brahma s’enveloppe; par extension, il est 
traité dea autres drstis dans le siitra de ce nom; mais les 
‘Silaskandhikas’ n’y sont pas trés bien a leur place. 

Je me borne, aprés cette rapide constatation, a présenter le 
texte sanscrit (MS, de la Société Asiatique, fol. 824 «-)= 
Cambridge, Add. 1041, fol. 224 4 4), avec un tres sobre 
commentaire. Par endroits, les legons des MSS. laisseront le 
lecteur perplexe. 


Vividhadrstineti . kautukamangalatithimuhirtanakgatra- 
didrstina . paresv ayattavrttineti . kayasthitihetavas civara- 
pindapatagayanadayo bhikeoh porapratibaddhah, pindapatam 
nigrityeti vacanat . tasya paradhinavriter mithyajiva 
bhaveyuh! kuhana lapana naimittikata naispesita? labhena 
labhaniacikirsa® ca te duhdodha bhavanti . ajivayoga iti . 
Silaskandhikayam iti . Silaskandhika nama nipatah. 

Tatroktam': yatha Tridandinn® eke gramanabrahmanih 
graddhadeyath paribhujya ® vividhadarsanasamarambhanu- 
yogam’ anuyukta viharantt . tadyatha hastiyuddhe 4vayuddhe 
rathayuddhe pattiyuddhe yastiyuddhe mustiyuddhe sira- 
sayuddhe vrsabhayuddhe mahisayuddhe ajayuddhe mesa- 
yuddhe* kukkutayuddhe vartakayuddhe labakayuddhe 


! Cf. Digha, i, 1. 20 od flnem. 

2 Pali kubakd, lapakd, nemittakd, nipoaikd. Of, Cikgia. 968. 6: Awhanele- 
ponaldbhdpagaio bhavaty . pe . 0a hodhisatteo dinapation ed dppfed mimitiaa 
koroti . . ; M. Vyut, 127, 52 et suiv. Awhand, lopand, nainittitatewm, 


naigpedikateam (= 34°][M*]HS* = mendior aveo importunité ot violence). 


Pour le dernier mot, Dinlogues, p. 1, m. 2. On pout penser au sanserit 
sigpepa[ na |.—Laa lexiques fournissent jes synonymes mardena, pidand, Meda, 
unnvida: Pin, v, i, 101, natepent ts, el ext ote le de produire wigpepa; migpie= 
éeraser, anéantir.—Vieuddhimagga, J.P.T.8. 1891, p. BO; rupalap. 15. 10, 

3 fibhena fdbhamijiginaitdro—cikirg = “das Verlangen nath."—M. Vyut. 
127, 15, itbdena libhanigeikirga , 56, liitens Libhanippidanam. 

‘ Cf. Digha, i, 13. | 

5 Pons le igh le diseours est adressé aux Bhikgus. Tridandin manque, ici, 
dans et mais il ext donné ci-dessous. (Voir Dialogues, p. 220; Vyut. 
178. 26. 

© paddhadeyini bhojantni Shudjited. 

1 pintkadesanam anuyutta, Woir Dialogues, p. 7, note 2. 


* mendakaynddhom, Le Digha n’ésumire pas tous les yuddhos et fait 
Soar ie oe nomme par lea diverse musiques qu'on va trouver «i- 
deasous, p. 446, 1. 8. 
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striyuddhe purusayuddhe kumarayuddhe kumirikayuddbe 
udgalavase! utsatikayaia? dhvajagre balagre senavyihe 
anikasamdarsane . mahasamajain vanubhavanty eke . ity 
evamiripac chramano vividhadaréanasamirambhanuyogat 
prativirato bhavati. 

Yathapi Tridandinn eke éramanabrahmanah éraddhideyam 
paribhujya vividhasabdaéravanasamarambhanuyogayukta vi- 
haranti . rathasabde pattisabde Sankhnotabde bheridabde 
adambarasabde * nrttaSabde 4 gitagabde samyasabde ® 
acchatusabde panisvane kumbhatiinire" kacito’ citraksare 
citrapadavyafjane lokayatapratisamyukte . akhyayika va 
érotum icchanty eke . ity apy evaturiipac chramano vivi- 
dhasabdasravanasamarambhinuyogat prativirato bhavatity 
evamadimithyavisayaparibhogad LSA yagvisayaparibhogat. 


Les cing EsPpEces p'ANAGAMIN, 


Angutlaranikdya, vii, 52 (t. iv, p. 70. 4) ef Abhidharma- 
kogavyakhyd, chap. iii, Soc. As. 213 b = Camb. 145 4. 


L 


Au cours de In diseussion sur P4ntandbAcea, l'auteur de ln Vrakhya, Yosomitea, 
fait appel & Mautorité de I*Eeriture, 1 cite le site qu'on va tire et dont les 
rapports avec |’ Afeutiara ménitent d'Gtre étudite. 


Siitram catra pathyate. 


Sravastyar nidanam . tatra bhagavan bhiksiin imantrayate 
sma. Sapta vo “ham bhiksavah satpurusagatir dedayisyamy 


1 Camb, iiga® Voir wiéyirega, M. V 26 orana, 
migra, aba i, i, Suppl Vor suse wdgara, J Fitakamals, i i, & es ” 

° Sie MSS.—La valeur du terme est indiquée par le dual d. 
“Sent gio irene ake aha tar aryunpent aaa 
niynithikigunmnn () 261, 51). 

2 Les cing sebdes manquent dons le pali. 
a Saenien yeah viditam pekkiam akkidaani pinissaram vetalasy ivmbha= 
thinam . . 

* MSS, soyya"; of. M. Vyut. 218; ; 11, 


* Voir Mahavasta, “sini, “tinika ‘72: “Wow Mf 
consbqucnta dana Torthograyhe fiyié qua je Wie fo nageelen ae oe penn MES. sont at 


" T Sie MSS,—Peut-ttre *tapirake, citnicitra?. 
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anupadaya ca parinirvanam . tec chrnu[ta] ca sadha ca 
susthu ca manasikuruta, bhasisye' . sapta satpurusagatayah 
katama P 

1. iha bhiksur evam pratipanno bhavati : no ca syam, 
no ca me syat, na bhavisyami,? na me bhavisyati, yad 
asti yad? bhiitarn tat prajahimity upeksim pratilabhate . ea 
bhave ’smin ‘ na sajyate,® athottararn padatn santa prajiaya 
pratividhyati.* tac? cainena padam kayena [na |saksit-krtam 
bhavati . “‘evam pratipannasya bhiksoh ka gatih syat 
kopapattih ko "bhisarhparaya” iti syuh prastaras." tadyatha 
bhiksavah parittah éakalikagnir® abhinirvartamana eva a 
nirvayad, evam eva tasya tavan manavasesam" aprabinam 
bhavaty aparijiatam . tasya tivan mandvasesasya prahanad 
aparijianat, paiicinim avarabhagiyanam samy ojananam 
prahanad antaraparinirvayi bhavatiyaim prathama satpuruga- 
gatir akhyata.! 

2, ™ Punar aparam bhiksurevati pratipanno bhavati: no ¢a 





1 Pali njoute In réponse des Bhikgus: ‘*‘ Qui, Seigneur,’ répondinemt bes 
Bhikkhus, Le Seigneurdit: . . . .” 

2 Pali ne bbwvissati (7). 

1 MSS, fad. 

4 demin manque dans Pali. 

© Paris, saksyate; Pali ajoute sambiare ne rayjati. 

5 Sommeppanindye passatt. 

T Tea ca kav ooes pada na sobbena sabbam sacchikatare Acti, taste na wevbbe na 
aio mdadneseye pahine Aoti, na sobbena scbbaa bharardgdansaye paking hot, 
no solbena sabbam erijjdnueayo pakine hoti. So paacannam orambhagydinam 
wamngapmendentin parielchat pd autardperiniiidyt Aati. Seyyatha pi, Mikkiave, 
divasasautatte ayokapile Aaitamane, popafikd wibbattited mein eae tim, dette ea 
bho, bhikkAane, bAukEAw evam patipanno Acti: no ca aye. + + > (CORIO 
ci-dessus jusque antardparinibisiyt hott). Pour le sanserit Siyena adkgdikrin, 
of. Adyasthgin, M. Vyut. 46, 12; Puggalapuefinatt, i, 31 ot suiv (p. 14), Dhp. 
250, ete. 

© MSS. prastirar, ci-dessous priptirah et prostirad. 

© Le mot dakelites, nutant que je sache, n'est connu que pe - Maharyutpatti, 
} 945, qui vise notre siitra ou um sutra analogue : dakalidah 299), paritianha- 

‘Adgnih (400), néviutya (301), aaiyadgatah ($02), maimndyate ($03).—Ct. la 
forte correcte sabalabe, i 

Remarquer I'emplot du mot abhinirvartanina, Lo feu n'a pas encore pris 
qu'il est éteint. (Comparer le wibbattited mibddyeyya.) 

i? MSS. era. 

i! En fait d'anudaye notre texte ne laisse 4 l'antardparinireayin qu'un reste de 
wing, Le Pali ajoute bAevardga et avidyd, 

it La finale ‘iyom . . . "manque dane le Pali. 

13 Pali comme dans In section preeédente, saul pupafikd nibbatitod wppatited 
wibhsiyey ya. 
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syam iti. purvavat . yavat syuh prastara! iti tadyatha ‘yogu- 

danath va 'yasphalanam? va pradiptignisatnprataptanam 
ayoghanena hanyamananim ayasprapatika® utpatanty eva 
nirvayad evam eva tasya purvavat . yavat paicanim avara- 

bhagiyaniam samyojananim prahanaid antaraparinirvayi 
bhavatiyam dvitiya satpurusagatih. 

4. Punar aparati bhiksur evar pratipanno bhavati [iti] 
pirvavad yavad ayasprapatika' utplutyapatitvaiva® prthi- 
vyam nirvayad evam eva tasya pirvavad yavad antarapari- 
nirvayi bhavati . iyam trtiyi satpurusagatih. 

4. Punar aparam bhiksur evamh pratipanno bhavatiti 
pirvavat . yaved ayasprapatika utplutya patitamitraiva 
prthivyim nirvayad® evam eva tasya piirvuvad yavat 
paicanam avarabhaigiyanim  sainyojaninith  prahianad 
upapedya’ parinirvayi bhavatiyam caturthi aatpurusagatih. 

5. Punar aparam bhiksur evath pratipanna iti purvavad 
yavad ayasprapatika utplutya paritte trnakasthe® nipatet . sa 
tatra dhiimam api muryet; arcir api samjanuayet . sa tatra 
dhimam api krtva, ‘reir api samjanayya, tad eva’ parittam 
trpakasthath dagdhvi paryidiya nirupadina™ nirvayad, 
evam eva tasve piirvavad yavat paicinam avarabhagiyanatn 


1 MSS. priptira. 
2 4 Pelle en for." 
| MSS. eyatpr’; M. Vyut, 245, 608, eyouprapafiha ("pidst). 
4 MBS. ici et ci-dessous ayom pra®. 
* MSS. “tye patitrawra; Pali, widdbattited, uppatiivd, anupadacea fale 
wibhayeyya. (Je ne vois pas pourquoi Vaditeur écrit an donpocertalam on un mot.) 
© Pali wibbattited, wppatited, sss false nebbayey yet, 
7 Pali npwhaccapurinibbiays. Le sanserit signifie * ‘qui obtiendra le nirvana 
ics icons stiase a an ah (dine tn nh te pal teas’ Gotta bien entendu; si non, 
aurione affaite & Un aa, “, “who ehses 
exist after half the hime he ‘hou have lived in the At Atn heaven,” 
meen ving reduced wpahacea) the ontinary term of Atappa-l fe."" Catte 
explication est modifiée dans Pugg. Pati. i, 43.—Voir MW 
Grammaire palie, p. xxxix, Kathav. ate: a. oe 
* MSE. Ad et kostham. —Pali mibbattited, uppatiind, parittes ¢ 
aie sage eh wi gc agin pi saneyye, + dAtanan 4 jontyver a ie 
paneted, dAicmain pri f ‘i inl cena nopurjain ea, Aagfts 
wi parnyadivited aidAdrd nidddyayya, “i Bae =n 
* MS. erew, 


SC gerne greater es een daiand ; = aadhard du Pali. La 


nirupddd serpit sat bea. aliment du 7 eat 
ye ‘anupadena, Madh set trp al Buddh, 235. 7, 298, Ry wii cad, 
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samyojaninain prahanad anabhisamskaraparinirvayi' bha- 
vati . iyam paiicami eutpurusagatih. 

6, 2 Punar aparam bhiksur evarn pratipanna iti piirvavad 
yavad ayasprapatiki utplutya mahati vipule trnakasthe 
nipatet . sa tatra dhiimam api kuryad arcir api samjanayet ; 
ei tatra dhimam api krtva ‘reir api samjanayys tad eva® 
mahadvipulam trnakistham dagdhva paryadaya nirupadana 
parinirvayat*; evam eva tasya pirvavad yavat paficanam 
avarabhagiyanar samyojananam prahanat sabhisamnakara- 
parinirvayi® bhavati . iyam sasthi satpurusagatih. 

7. Punar aparam bhikeur evam pratipanna iti: piirvavad 
yavad ayasprapatika utplutys mahati vipule® trmakasthe 
nipatet . sa tatra dhimam api kuryad arcir api salnjanayet; 
si tatra dhamam api krtva, ‘reir api satijanayya tad eva 
mahadvipulain trnakastham’? dagdhva gramam api dahed, 
gramapradedam api, nagaram api, nagarapradesam api, 
janapadam api, janapadapradesam api, kaksam api, davany 
api, dvipam® api, khandam’ api dahed; griamam api 
dagdhva yavat khandam ° api dagdhya, margam " hy agamya 
udakantam vanyaharitakam" va prthivipradedam agamye 
paryadaya nirupadana 2 nirvayat; evam eva tasya yavat 


| Pali asekhdraperinibhayi,—La version tibétaine (voir Sarad Candra Das, 
Tib. Dict, aud voor xudi-2ng = pudgula, p. 210) confirme la lecture de nos MSS.— 
M. Vyut. 46, 5 et 9. 

® Pali comme ci-dessus on substituant vipule A paritta. Le sunscrit porte 
mahati vipule, mahadvipule, dans 6 comme dans 7. 

1 MS. evap. 

© MSS. poriniredydt, mais comparer les passages paralléles. 

* Pali sasamiAdraparinibbdyt, 

‘Le pali porte mahante ou lien dn vipule du §{ 6. Le texte sansorit 

1 Pali . . . . Kaffhapwitjan od poriyddiyited garcham pi dakeyya dayam 
pidaheyya, gaccham pi dahitrd, ddyam yi dahited Aeritan tam rd patthan tain 
cai aclon tom vd vdakan tain vi ronaniyan od MMdmididgam aganma andhdrd 


nibbiyeyy | 
Trois MSS. donnent, an lien de gaccha (shrub), Aaccha, qui TT 
aanacrit bakpa.—ddyo = dive = diea.—Je crois qu'il faut lire Amrifantam . . 
° MSS. sands. Voir Mahavyutpatti, 7 106, 20, canak Anda, 
0 Lecture douteure, Le feu s’arréte quand il rencontre un chemin, de l"eau, un 
endroit ‘ vert,’ of il ne trouve pas daliment.—Cf. Lalitay. 392. 12. 
11 Lecture plus que docteuse. MSS... . + ™ || nyatoritakam. (CL. le 
haritapradeca de Mahavyutpatti, | 263. 105.) 
18 MSS, mirnpddayd ; il faut “ddya ou “dina. 
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paiicinim ayarabhagiyanith satnyojaninaim prahanad irdh- 
vamnsrota  bhavatiyam saptaml satpurusagatir akhyata. 

Anupadiya parinirvanam katamad ? iha bhiksur evam 
pratipanna iti piirvavad? yavat ayuh prastira? iti , tasyaivain 
pratipannasya bhiksor na plrvasyim didi gatim vadami, 
na daksinasyath, na pascimiyam, nottarasyain, nordhvatii, 
nadho, nanuvidikesu, nanyatra; drsta eva dharme niéschayam ' 
parinirvrtam sitibhiitam* brahmibhiitam iti . idam ucyate 
alupaidaya parinirvanam, 


IL. 


Les textes que nous venons de confronter présentent 
notamment deux divergences dignes de remarque. 1° La 
substitution du éekalikdyni, comme exemple du premier 
puragraphe, a la oyasprapdfikd seule mentionnée dans le pali. 
Je suis porté a croire que la version sanscrite, sur ce point, 
a été retouchée, 2° J,’omission dans le § 7 de l’épithéte 
Akanisthagamin réguliérement accolée, dans tous les docu- 
ments palis, au terme Urdhvarnsrotas, Il faut noter que la 
glose de Sarad Candra Das, Tib. Dict. p- 210,° établit 
suffisamment l’existence dans la littérature sanscrite de 
cette épithéte: Akanisthaga est, dans le Trikindagesa, un 
des noms du Buddha. Mais il se peut que la source de 
l’Abhidharmakosa soit, en l’omettant, plus archaique : 


1 Pali wddhameote Anti akaniffhogainri., 

* Le texte pali, avec raison, établit une difference aver lea cas p nis. Le 
candidat & l'aampidd porinibddne est naturellement entiirement dépouillé de tout 
Wena, dhaverdza, on avigainwsaya ; il realise (saechiteroti) complétement le samuta 

~ & asovingm thoyd 2... pew. w 6 techiketed epaexampain 
tikerati, Jdam cuceati dukkhare anupadd parinifinam, Lo sanserit penta 
done parfaitement indépendant de Ia source de |" Asiguttera.—Pour la comparaison 
du feu qui s'éteint foute d'aliments, voir Majjh. i. 487, ete, 

2 MSS. prertira. 

‘MS. witchdyom; voir aifeAdya, ‘ Schottenlos," Dedin. i, 164; Maha- 
Fyutpatti, § 225. 180, chayitam (F) agi ma proyfiyate, 

* Mahdvyutpatti, 4 129, 6, sitbhdewh, 


* “ Trdhvamsrotas, a5 . 3° 88+3, he will in his spiritual progress reach 


up to the Akanistha henvens,""—C"ext pour cela que PAdibuddha est 
tess dines cal fete —_ eet sans doute pour cela que ae 
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Akanitthagamin appartient peut-étre en propre a la définition 
scolastique de l’Uddharnsota. 

Le pali parle de “I'étincelle qui se détache, quand on le 
frappe, d'un vase de fer chautfe par le soleil’; le sanscrit, de 
|’ étincelle qui se détache d'une cruche ou d'une pelle en fer, 
chauffée 4 feu vif, et frappée d’un marteau de fer.” 

Je n’ai pas l'intention d’examiner les problémes relatifs 
a la définition des trois sortes d’Antaraparinirvayin, a la 
distinction de Jl'Antaraparinirvayin et de IUpapadya 
(upahacea) parinirvayin. Le lecteur se documentera sur ce 
point en lisant la Puggalapaiifatti, i, 41-46, le Nettipaka- 
rana et son Commentaire, p. 189.' Il suffira de noter pour 
l'instant que l'Abhidharmakodavyakhya (chap. in), aprés 
avoir rappelé des explications analogues a celles des Abhi- 
dhammas palis, mais plus nettes, les écarte pour adopter 
l'explication, antardparinirvdyin = “ étre destiné & obtenir le 
nirvana au cours de la période intermédiaire ” (antarddhace) : 
de méme, sans doute, les hérétiques confondus par Tissa dana 
le Kathavatthu, viii, 2. La question est d’ailleurs reprise 
dans le chap. vi, qui traite du ‘chemin’ et des pudga/as,’ 


Lows pE LA VaLi&e Potsstn. 


° Th et singhavr gr Pe comparer Aferuttara, iii, 86.3, ix, 12. 4 a 52, d'une 
part; d'autre part, le Sanigitisuttanta, qui ignore lee trois expdoes d’Antauripari- 
nibbarin, ot Jes livres d"Abhidharma nommés i l'imstant. Tl est certam que 
la scolastique eut grand peine & hiérarchiser lea sept aetprugogatis, les neut 
sattededeas, les sept sear uaaneeres et i les mettre en relation d'une port avec les 
cleus mythologiques, d’ autre part aver les cieux rg mange 0 (ihisdaantydyutana, 
ete.) ; lee dhyann et lea sumipattis entrecroisant leurs efficacités, on arrive a dee 
conceptions extrémement embrouillées et variables desquelles on ne peut s ocouper 
iver succés que dans un travail d’ensemble, 

? Liauteur de l’Abhidh, key. désigne, en posannt, le chapiire vi comme 
lo padyatunivdefdakosasthdna ; mais la version tibétaine des Kiirikis porte 
a ao * AS 7 | - ah °O = mirga-pudgala-nirdesa, et la Vyakhya du 
chapitre vi débute par In diseussion des akirne de la vérité de ln doulowr. Voir 
Je remarquable article de M. Takakusu sur lea Abhidhurmas des Sarvastividine 
(T.P.T.S., 1905), p. 183, m, 6. 
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‘a InsckIprion oS THE Pirnawi Vase. 


The Piprawa inscription, so ably treated by Dr. Fleet in 
the January number (pp. 149 sqq.), exhibits one rather 
interesting feature, which seems to have hitherto escaped 
observation, namely, that it is composed in metre, forming 
a somewhat irregular rhyming Arya verse.’ 


iyam sililini/dhiné || bidhas|a bhagava|ts sa|kiya|na(m) | 
siikiti|bhatij/ni(m) sibhigi|nika|nii(m) sipi |ta|dala|nafm) || 


Both lines have an unusual amphibrachys in the first foot, 


and the second by its imperfect ewsura seems to deserve tha 


title Vipuld. It may be noted that the metre is almost 
decisive in favour of the reading sabhaginikdna(m), with the 
second i long. The fact that the inscription is in metre 
may affect the consideration of interpretations based on 
order, and as regards the meaning of sukifi I am inclined 
to ask whether Biihler’s original understanding of it as 
an ordinary proper name has been justifiably abandoned 
in favour of the application to Buddha, which seems to lack 
testimony. The name Susirti occurs in the MaAdvastu, vol. i, 
p. 156, 1. 14, 

However, Professor Pischel’s Swiiti in the sense of ‘ pious. 
foundation’ (Zeitschrift a. deutschmorgenlind. Gesellschaft, 
1902, pp. 157-8) would be from the point of view of metre 
equally acceptable. 

The irregularities in the scansion of the verse will not 
prove too much for the credence of those who will consult 
the Arya verses occurring in the Dherdgatha, pp. 162, sqq. 
(Pali Text Society, 1883). In these, first noted by Professor 
Jacobi, as I learn from Professor Pischel, who has edited the 
text strictly in accordance with the MSS., we find exemplified 
not only -am, -', and -é, but also amphibrachys in the first 
and third foot, ete. 


‘The marks of quantity relate to the syllable, not to the vowel. $8 i/kiyal 
ita wugelion of Preface epen: sii {kiya|nom |, 
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[Dr. Fleet points out that the verse may preferably be 
regarded as an Upagifi, in which case I am inclined to agree 
with him that the first word of the inscription is Suiiti— 
Sakitlibhatijni(m) sibhigi|nika|ni(m) siipu|ti|dala|na(m) | 
iyam sti|liliini|dhané || budhalsi bhiaga vail té | siikiyi|na(m) | 


Possibly the last word might be scanned sakyd|na(m). 

I have previously (in this J ournal, 1903, pp. 831-3) 
pointed to some apparent verses in the inscriptions of Asoka, 
and suggested that others would hereafter be discovered. 
The following inscription now seems to me to be metrical :— 
Gihiléna | Sihira|khitend ca || bhatire|hi Takhiisi|lae | 
Sym thilvo priti/thivito || sarvibi|dhani pulyae || 

| (Peshawar Vase.) 


Here we seem to have a rhyming verse consisting of five 
feet of five mdtrds with a concluding spondee; but I am 
not acquainted with the metre elsewhere. 


F, W. Tromas. 


Tue Sakvas AND KaPiLAVASTU. 


I venture to call attention to two points in Mr. Fleet's 
paper on the inscription on the Piprawi vase. 

In tracing the origin of the tribal name Sakya through 
the forms Sakiya, Sakiya, sahiya, to the word sdta, he has 
taken this last word in the sense of ‘a teak-tree’ (p. 16d - 
above); and that is in accordance with the dictionaries. 

But the application of the word sdka in Northern India is 
to the sdl-tree (Shorea robusta) ; and the teak-tree is called 
sdgwin. It may be that the latter word has led the inter- 
preters astray. Anyhow, the sai-tree is also called sdiw 
throughout the districts and provinces bordering on Nepal, 
and a tract of sd@/-forest is called sdkuwan or sakuecan, As 
sdf represents sau, sau, salu, will represent éaku. The teak 
js not indigenous to the Nepal Terai foresta. They are 
essentially sd/-forests, and Sakya obviously means ‘the 
people of the sd/-forest tracts.’ | 
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Mr. Fleet relies on the Piprawa Stipa as clearly marking 
& portion of the site ‘of Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, or some 
spot in the immediate outskirts of the city (page 180). Ido 
not think that this conclusion is justified by the data. 

Exactly 42 miles due south of the point where the 
Bangatea enters the Basti district there ia a vast mound, 
surmounted by the ruins of a small shrine, called jn the 
map Grankul, but incorrectly so, for the people call it 
Krathkul, with a very faint nasal sound. The houses of 
villagers stand on the skirts of this mound. North-east of 
this, less than a mile off, is Nihi. Chandapar lies between 
the two places. Fa Hian states that he came south-east 
from Sravast? to Na-pi-ka (Nibi), and there he found the 
birthplace of Krakucchanda. He also states that there was 
a tower erected over the spot where the interview took place 
between father and son (when the latter returned, as did 
Gautama-Buddha also, after Enlightenment, to his home). 
Yuan Chwang alao places the town of Krakucchanda south 
of Kapilavastu, and mentions the Stipa of the Return. Two 
and a half miles west by south of Nibi is Parigawan, and 
here is a Stipa, This I take to be the Memorial of the 
Return, I speak of what T have seen for myself, and I can 
have no doubt that we here have the identical places seen by 
both Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang, and by them referred to as 
the birthplace and the place of the return of Krakucchanda, 

Mr. Smith seems to have been mistaken in claimin 
(Antiquities in the Tarai, prefatory note, p- 16) that “the 
Asoka pillar of Krakuchandra’s town is probably that which 
is now worshipped as o Muhadeo at Palta Devi”; and, 
When he admits that the two pilgrims must have seen the 
same towns of Krakueehands and Kanakamuni, his theory 
that they saw two different Kapilavastua is thin. 

W. Hoey. 


THE ORIENTATION oF Mosagves, 


Considerable attention is paid to the proper orientation 
of Christian cathedrals and churches, and Muhammadans are 
equully zeulous about their masjids. With the first, all 





by 
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that is ‘required is that the axis of the building should be 
due east and west. With the Muhammadans, the ritual 
requires that in facing the milrabe they are assured that 
they are looking in the direction of their real gif/a—the 
Ka’aba in Makka. This implies a different orientation for 
mosques all over the world, and to conform to their ritual, 
when away from a mosque, they use a compass (gible numd) 
to show the direction of Muakka. They have also tables 
(taht! af gibla) computed to guide them as to the precise 
direction. 

It would be interesting to know more than we do of such 
tables, and they would be well worth publishing as an 
illustration of a branch of Oriental science. The medimval 
Arabs and Persians were highly versed in astronomy, and 
were quite able to tabulate, according to available information, 
the direction of Makka from any known place, however distant, 
Their knowledge of the precise geographical positions may 
not have been quite mathematically accurate; still, the results 
would diifer but slightly from those obtained from the 
employment of the more accurate latitudes and longitudes 
now in use. For example, Makka is placed by the Arabs 
about a third of a degree north of what we hold as its true 
position; and so is Lahor—Lahawar as they call it—which 
is also fixed relatively almost two degrees more to the west 
than ought to be the case. Now, if we use the Muhammadan 
data, we find that a mosque at Lahor ought to have its west 
wall facing 11° 25’ to the south of due west, and if we use 
the European positions of the two places, we find the in- 
clination to be 10° 6’ to the south. Such divergences, 
however, are trifling, and the ritual is practically as correctly 
conformed to as is needed, It would be interesting to 
determine what the actual deviation of the axis of Wazir 
Khan's masjid at Lahor, from the direct east and west 
direction, really is and whether it agrees with calculation. 

It will be readily seen that, since Makka is more than 
21° north of the equator and the meridians converge to the 
poles, o line in India on which Makka should be due west 
from all places upon it, must run from the west gradually 


406 
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tending slightly to the north-east. This line would cut 
the 70th meridian in latitude 24° 16' N.; the 80th in 27° 0' 
N.; and the 90th in 31°14’ N. It is evident also that at 
all places to the north of this line the east and west sides 
of the mosque must be turned to the west of north: and 
at all places south of the same line, they must incline less 
or more to the east of their meridians. 

A table might be caleulated showing the points where 
each meridian would be cut by circles on which the face of 
all masjids would vary by fixed angles from the meridian. 
Lines drawn through these points would converge towards 
Makka, and it would be easy to interpolate the angles 
for intervening positions, The following table will illustrate 
this, giving the latitudes at which the inclination of the east 
and west axis of a mosque should vary from the cardinal 
direction—south or north by 5°, 10°, 15°, ete., at the 
longitudes respectively of 65°, 70°, 75°, ete., east from 
Greenwich :— 

IveLinattox East Loxorrrnes, 
N. on §, oF 


N. Larrrvpes. 
of” 49° | 3B? 33 Ovreme Isnt. 
oe 18° |) 38° 15° |. 


a6° 19° 

a 4 | 

on og 
[20° a7 
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This table covers all India down to Ceylon. 

To ascertain the actual orientation of a given mosque is 
not at all difficult for a surveyor, as it requires only the 
observation of the sun’s altitude, with the angle between 
the line of the walls and the sun’s centre for a given time. 
And it would be interesting to examine this question for 
a few of the more notable mosques im different parte of 
India, especially where the angle with the meridian is 


considerable. 


| ANOLE OF Axis 
Lar, XN. | Lowa. E. | N. on S. of Weer. 





Madras.......100005 





Hw? 6 71° of 16° 37° 8. 
a1? 7 21 lf? & 6. 
30° 12’ TL? sl ro? 1° 8. 
1° 37 Ta” 55! 9° 43’ &. 
1s ay 7 1T 3° 44’ §. 
af 10 Te? of LY i? &. 
28° oF 80° op Oo sl N. 
25° 25 81? 54 2° 32" NH. 
22° 2 12° 38 oa © H. 
267 19’ a 6S a” 22° W. 
92° 31 75° 26° a 27 N. 
I 17 72” oe 4° 22° N, 
a1* 12 Tz 6F 6" 19" HN. 
22° 34’ Be? 24' 2 NH, 
18° 55’ 2 10” 11° NN, 
Ly? 27 Te 27 1?” ac N, 
17° 22 Ts”? af 12° 2o" K. 

| Bijapur ........) 16° 50’ 75° 47 1a” 24’ N. 
ir «4 BOP 1 


17” 53° N. 
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The angle for Lahor has been given above; but, for the 
convenience of anyone who may be interested in the 
question, the angles—north or south of due west—of the 
axes of mosques, for some of the principal places in India 
are given in the second table, with the latitudes and 
longitudes used in the computation.. The position of Makka 
is taken as 21° 21° N. and 40° 10’ E. 

Tt is not to be supposed, however, that the mosques of 
India will be found to agree very closely with these angles, 
For Lahor it has been shown that the geographical positions 
given by Nasir al-din Tusi and Ulagh Beg yield an 
inclination of 1° 19’ leas than the actual; and the same 
authors give the latitudes of Multan and Benares as 29° 40° 
and 26° 15° respectively, and the differences of longitude 
from Makka as 30° 35° and 40° 20°. Now these give the 
inclinations for Multan and for Benares both less than the 
true positions afford. 

The subject has never been investigated scientifically by 
anyone in India, and the above remarks and computations 
may help to direct attention to it, and possibly also to the 
Tahoeil al gibla mentioned above. 

Jas. Bunerss. 

Edinburgh. 

February U7th, 1906. 


THE NAME GUJARAT. 


My attention has just been drawn to the question of the 
derivation of the name Gujarat; by an expression of con- 
currence in the view, which has been asserted in print,’ that 
the name has come through a Prakrit form Gujjararatta 
from the Sanskrit Gurjararashtra, “the country of the 
Gurjaras.” That, however, is not the real explanation of 
the matter. | 

The origin of the modern name, as far as we can trace it 
at present, is the form Gurjaratra. We have this form in 


' Geo, for instance, the Guretiver of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part 1, p. 2. 


d 
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the Daulatpura plate of a.v. 644 (EI, 5. 211), in which 
mention is made of Gurjaratra-bhiimi, “the land Gurjaratra.” 
We have it again in an undated inscription, of about the 
eighth century, at Kalafijar (ibid. note 3), in which mention 
ig made of Gurjaratra-mandala, “the province or territory 
Gurjaratra."" And, for a later time, we have o closely 
similar form in line 35 of the Verawal or Somnathpatan 
inscription of a.p. 1216 (EI, 2. 459). Here, the published 
text presents the form Giirjaratra. There is nothing peculiar 
in the long @ in the first syllable; the tribal name was often, 
if not usually, written Giirjara in the epigraphic records, 
other than those of the Gurjara princes of Western India 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. The penultimate long 
d, however, seems somewhat questionable; the original 
record, or an ink-impression, should be examined, to decide 
whether we have here Giirjaratri or Girjaratri. 

The intermediate Prakrit form Gujjaratta is found in 
line 14 of the Ghatayala inseription of a.p. $63, written in 
Mahiarashtri-Prikrit (this Journal, 1595, 516), 

The modern form Gujarat comes, of course, directly from 
this last-mentioned form Gujjaratta; by elision of the final 
d, with dissolution of the nexus f/ into the simple f, ac- 
companied by compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
short a, In respect of the last two steps, compare, as 
another instance in place-names, the transition of the 
ancient name Lattaliira, Lattanir, through Latlar, Lattir, 
into the modern Latir (EI, 7. 226). 

The modern name Gujarat is carried back to a.p. 1oa1-82 
by Alberuni, whose Jndia presents it as Guz(ajrat: see 
Sachau's text, p. 99, line 4. 

On the other hand, the form Gurjaratra seems to have 
been devised after a.p. 642 or thereabouts; for, Hiuen 
Tsiang has presented the name as simply Ku-che-lo, = 
Gujjara: see Watters’ On Yuan Chwang, 2. 249. 

The origin of the termination frd of the original name 

emains to be determined. The suggestion has been made 

(EI, 2. 438) that the form Giirjaritra (? Gurjaratra) of the 

Verawal inscription, was coined out of the modern name 
7.n.AB. 1906. 30 
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Gujarat, “just like Surafrina out of Sulfan and Garjanaka 
“ont of Ghasnav,” and that “ Gujardé itself is probably 
“4 hybrid formation, the Arabic collective affix d/, being 
“added to the name of the Gurjara or Gujar clan.” The 
fact, however, that the form Gurjaratra is carried back to 
a.p. 844, seema to dispose of any such theory as that. And 
it appears to me that we must in some way connect the frd 
with the adverbial suffix of position, fra (Védie tra), which 
we have in ara, ‘here,’ ¢atra, ‘there,’ and other words, 
and notably in the term Kuru-Paiichala-tra, “amongst the 
Kurus and Paichalas"” (Satapatha-Brahmana, 8. 2, 3, 15). 
Perhaps some reader of this note may be able to throw 
a light on this point, and to produce some other territorial 
appellations formed in the same way. 

I notice that Molesworth and Candy’s Marathi Dictionary 
gives an optional form Gujarath, and presents “ Gujardthi, 
relating to Gujarat.” What is the authority for this? 


J. F. Freer. 
March 14¢4, 1906. 


SAKASTANA, 


May I add one or two slight notes correcting or supple- 
menting my paper on “Sakastana” in the last number of 
this Journal (pp. 151-216)? For some not very important 
irregularities of transliteration I may no doubt hope, in 
a historical disquisition, to receive absolution. 

p. 191, n. 1. The connection of the Hapisakdnish of 
Darius with the Karioonry mentioned by Greek writers 
appears to have been first noticed by Edward Thomas in 
this Journal, x.5,, vol. xv, p. 387. But up to the present 
no one scems to have observed that the town or region is 
mentioned in an early Sanskrit work. Pamnini’s sitra 
kapisyah aphak teaches the formation of the adjective 
kipigdyana in the gesa meanings (‘born from,’ ‘ produced 
in,’ ete.), and Patafijali, quoting Katyayana, adda Balhyurdi- 
pardibhyatceti vaktaryam | Balhdyant Aurddyant Pdrddyani. 


( 
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In this connection there can be no doubt that the reference 
ia to the city or district Hdpisi: for Balhi is Balkh and 
Pardi ia perhaps the country of the Paradas; Urd! appears 
not to be known.' The examples cited by the Kasika, 
namely, kdpifdyanam madhu | kdpisdyent draked, have a con- 
siderable interest ; for the Sanskrit lexicographers give /apiéd, 
kapistkd, kdpitam, kdpisdyanam aa a kind of intoxicating 
spirit, and the grapes and wine of Cabul are now, and have 
always been, famous. 

It is of interest in connection with Dr. Grierson’s theory 
concerning the Paisaca dialects (J.R.A.8., 1904, pp. 725 sqq.) 
to note that Awpisd is the name of the mother of the Pisicas, 
who are called Aapisdputra and Hiipiseya. 

I am not within reach of a copy of the Buddhist Hapisd- 
ciddna, so as to gather the information which may be 
contained in that text, 

p. 194,116. For rots rend trois. 

p- 197, n, 2. The suggestion that Ptolemy’s Tatacyyy 
is an error for Zacacryvy is due to Dr. Marquart (Eranéahr, 
p. 36). It is noticeable that between this district and 
Arnchosia Ptolemy places a people named Baerpin. If we 
combine these facts with the proximity of the Mapixasot 
(Forghiinah, see p. 191 supra), whose name is identical with 
the original of Farghana, we have an additional argument 
for un early southern settlement—the [Japixavieo: being 
mentioned by Herodotus—from beyond the Hindu-Kush. 

I note that Dr. Marquart, in his Unéterswehiungen cur 
Geschichte ‘ton Eran, pp. 514-15, n. 136 (cf. Fransafr, 
p. 220), proposes to find a third Fargldna, denoted by the 
Bapxavx: of Ktesins, in “one of the valleys between 
Baghlin and [skamys.” At the same time he cites from 
a fragment of Hekataios (No. 180) the reference to a 
Tlapaxden, woes Tleporxy. He distinguishes the forms in 


' T think, however, that I can make a suggestion which under the cireumstanges 
has considernble probability, The Buddhist Sanskrit form of the nome Udyine 
is Uddigies or Oddiydne, anil the presence of un r, or ot least a cerebral, seems 
to be attested by the Tibetan [.rgyan, Udydne is therefore a popu corruption, 
Ii Urdi denotes this country, it would be appropriately mentioned in conjunction 


with Kapiéa, Balkh, and the 
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situation and etymology from the [apicamnot of Herodotus. 
Also he gives the authority of Ptolemy, vi, ¢. 17, § 7, for 
a city Tapaxavaxy in Herat. 

But is it quite clear that the Bapxdvio: of Ktesias are not 
precisely the Tapixdveo: of Herodotus? Ktesias mentions 
this people three times, in his Persica, ce. 5 and 8, and in 
his Assyriaea, fragment 1. The first passage relates that 
Astyages was to be fetched from the Barkanioi, over whom, 
as we learn from another reference (ap. Tzetzes, i, 1, 87, 
see Bachr, Avesias, p. 106), Cyrus had made him ruler. In 
the second passage it is said that on the death of Oyrus, 
Tunuoxarkes (Smerdis) became master of Bactria, Khorasmia, 
Parthia, and Karmania, Spitades satrap over the Derbikes, 
Megabernes over the Barkanioit. The third passage tells us 
that the Assyrian king Ninus “was lord of the country of 
“the Kadousioi and Tapouroi; further, of the Hurkanioi 
“and Drangians; in addition to these, of the Derbikes 
“and Karmanioi and Chorasmioi; moreover, of the 
“ Borkanioi and Parthuaioi’ (Diodorus, ii, 45). Stephanus 
of Byzantium describes the Barkaniol as a race having 
a common frontier with the Hurkanioi (Baehr, op. cif., 
p. 106). They supplied 12,000 combatants against Alexander 
(Curtius, iii, ¢. 2). 

Although these statements may not be sufficiently definite 
or reliable to enable us to fix exactly the position of the 
Barkanioi, they are certainly not in favour of a too remote 
situation for a people bordering on Hyrcania. Would not 
Dr. Marquart's Farghana be also too small to suit the 
requirements of the second passage from Ktesias and thut 
from Curtius, and would it not be included in the dominion 
of the ruler of Bactria ? 

p. 199, 1.18. For * Derbiker’ read ‘ Derbikes.’ According 
to Strabo (xi, cc. ix and x), this people was separated from 
Hyrcania only by the Tapouroi (Tabaristan), while Pliny 
(vi, 16) places them on both sides of the Oxus. They must 
have been a powerful people, as they supplied to the army 
of Darius 2,000 horse and 40,000 infantry to ight against 
Alexander (Curtius, iii, c. 2). 
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These statements seem sufficient to establish the position 
and importance of the people in question. No doubt 
identical with them are the Derbikes who fought against 
Cyrus (Ktesias, cc, 6-7), who cannot be placed very far 
from India, as Indian allies with clephants took part in the 
battle. The Sakai, who came to the help of Cyrus on this 
occasion, were commanded by a prince whose name Amorges 
certainly reminds us of the Amurgioi—his wife’s name was 
Sparethra (c. 3). The leader of the Derbikes was called 
Amorrhaios. 

In any case, Amorges and his Sakas are clearly the 
Euergetai = Ariaspi of Arrian (supra, p. 196), and therefore 
the Saka nationality of this people is established by testimony 
aa well as by inference. 

p. 202, 1. 7 eqq. It is to be observed that Pliny definitely 
states (vi, c. 16) that the Scythians gave the name Si/ys to 
the Jaxartes. Jf the oldest form of the name is preserved 
in the Sanskrit Sitd, the similarity with the case of the 
Helmand is still more complete. 

p. 205, n. 3. The instances of confusion of y and j in the 
edicts of Aéoka_are, according to the citations in M. Senart’s 
Tuseriptions de Piyadasi, confined to the following :— 


(1) 7 for y—mayura, Shahbazgarhi, i, 3; 
nvajuda, Khalai, i, 4; 
ja, Shahbazgarhi, v, 11; 
ananijast, Shahbazgarhi, vi, 16. 

(The last two disappear in Biihler’s text, Epigraphia 

Iwilica, ii, pp. 447 qq.) 

(2) y for j—raya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1; v, 11; ix, 18; x, 22; 
kamboya, Shahbazgarh, v, 12; xiii, 9; 
semaya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 (by the side of 


smd). 


p. 206, 1. 11. For ‘latter’ read ‘ former.’ 

p. 206, lL 19 sqq. I may hope not to be accused of 
supposing that the difference between p in Parni, etc., and 
the ¢ in Forni, etc., is solely one of tenuis and media. 
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p- 216, ll. l4eqq. For the influence of Persian architecture 
on that of the early Buddhists I may refer to Griinwedel, 
Buddhistisehe Kunst in Indien (1900), pp. 16-18. 

An interesting similarity may be traced between the fout 
ensemble of the building represented in the Sanchi stupa, 
which is reproduced in a plate accompanying Dr. Burgess’ 
article in this Journal for 1902 (facing p. 44), and the 
buildings of the Achwemenids to which I have referred, 
This edifice also has ‘ Lion Capitals.’ 

F. W. Tuomas. 


Ow Mansr PADME HUM. 


The Tibetans, who have so much to say concerning the 
mystic import of this famous formula (Rockhill, Land of the 
Lamas, pp. 326 sqq.), do not appear to throw light upon its 
grammatical form. Nor does Koeppen’s Religion des Buddha 
(ii, pp. 59 sqq.) deal with this side of the matter. 

I can see no reason whatever for departing from the view 
of Hodgson (J.A.8.B., 1834, p. 196) that the formula 
relates to | Avalokitesvara | Padmapanl or from that of Mill 
(idid., p. 198) that Maenipadme is one word. I should not, 
however, follow Wilson (Kesayx ii, pp. 334 and 356) in 
regarding Menipadma as a simple alias of Padmapdni. On 
the analogy of other Dharanis such as Om Pajragandhe Aim, 
Om Vajriloke him, Om Vajrapuspe Aim, would it not be 
more probable that manipadme ia a vocative referring to 
a feminine counterpart of that Bodhisattva, i.e. Tara P 


F,. W. Taomas, 


ERratTumM, 


In the R.A.8. Journal (January), 1906, p. 220, 1. 21, the 
Chinese characters for Mo-la-p’o should have been 


iS Ge B. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Geocrarnican Accounr or CounTrixs kounp THE Bay 
or Bencat, 1669 vo 1679. By Tuomas Bownev. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir Ricnanp C. Temrre, Bart., 
C.LE. (Hakluyt Society, 1905.) 


Profeasor E. B. Tylor having drawn the attention of 
Sir Richard C. Temple to a MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Eliot Howard, Sir Richard, on examining it, at once 
recognized its value, obtained leave to copy 1t, and, with 
characteristic energy, spent two years in the endeavour to 
discover the identity of the writer, who concealed his name 
under the initials T. B. After long and fruitless efforts, 
a series of happy coincidences revealed beyond a doubt that 
T. B. was Thomas Bowrey, a sailing master, who went out 
to Madras in 1668 or 1669, and remained in the East until 
October, 1688, when he sailed for England. During the 
nineteen years that he spent in the East, Bowrey visited 
various parts of India, Persia, Arabia, the Malay Peninsula, 
Pegu, Achin, ete.; and 2 portion of his experiences is set 
forth in the MS. here printed. Unfortunately this work is 
incomplete, and ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence. 
It is possible that Bowrey may have written a fuller 
narrative; but, if so, it appears to have disappeared. The 
only other extant works of Bowrey's are 4 number of 
charts, at present in the British Museum, and a “ Dictionary 
English and Malayo, Malayo and English,” which was 
published in 1701, These facts and others relating to 
Bowrey’s life have been unearthed after infinite trouble 
by Sir R. C. Temple, and are set forth in his excellent 
Introduction. 

The MS. here printed is headed “ Asia, Wherein is 
contained the scituation, comerse, cus| toms], etc., Of many 
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Provinees, Isles, ete., in India, Persifa], Arabia, and the 
South Seas, Experienced by me T. B., in the forementioned 
Indiefs], Vizt., from Anno MDCLXATX to MDCLXATX.” 
It is evident from this heading that Bowrey intended to 
narrate his experiences in all the parts of Asia that he had 
visited ; but, as a fact, the only parts here described are 
the Coromandel coast, Golconda, the coast of ‘Gingalee,’ 
Orissa (a frazment), Bengal, Junkceylon, Queda, and Achin 
(incomplete); there being headings only for Arakan, Pegu, 
and Tenasserim, The dates at the end of the title are 
accepted by the learned editor without question; but to 
me the second is inexplicable. Why Bowrey should have 
confined the narrative of his experiences to the first half of 
his sojourn in the East is incomprehensible, and I cannot 
but suspect an error. Again, since he sailed for England in 
October, 1688, and, according to his own statement in the 
preface to his Dictionary, had “nineteen years continuance 
in East-India,” he probably arrived at Madras in the latter 
part of 1669. Surely, then, he must have left England 
at the beginning of the same year, and not in 1668, as 
Sir Richard Temple thinks. At any rate, Bowrey nowhere 
tells us the exact dates of his departure from England 
and arrival in India, the earliest date given m this MB. 
in connection with his movements being 1672, and the 
latest 1677. 

Though incomplete, and written in a style that smacks 
more of the seaman than of the penman, Bowrey’s narrative 
is of much value as the work of a shrewd observer, and 
many of the incidents recorded by him are not to be found 
elsewhere. The illustrations with which he embellished his 
manuscript, and which are here reproduced, are more curious 
than accurate,’ except those of boats. (A facsimile is also 


17 om suspleious regori the originality of these drawings, cepecially of 
thoee of treet and haieta: ta, AS regards one deving, however, there can be no 
manner of doubt, vis. that of ‘An Achin cripple" pee xviii, fig. 3), which 
i simply copied from plate iti (‘* Afteeckeninge van de welijcke Institie in 
Achin’”), af p14 of the acooant of the voyige of Wye van Waerwijek 
and Sebuldt de Weert to the East in 1602, printed in deel 1 of Begin ende 
Foortgangh, ete, (G44). A simple oompurisin of tha two proves this at a glance. 
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given of Bowrey’s chart of the Hugli river, drawn in 1687, 
and described by Yule in his Hedges’ Diary.) But, valuable as 
is the narrative intrinsically, its value has been enormously 
imereased by the wealth of footnotes added by the editor, 
embodying as they do a large number of extracts from 
contemporary records in the India Office, as well as from 
the accounts of seventeenth century travellers. A list of the 
works quoted or referred to is given at the end; and full os 
it is, we notice two rather strange omissions—one, that of 
Baldwus's Malabar en Choromande? (1672), a faulty translation 
of which was printed in Churchill's collection of voyages and 
travels; and the other, that of Havart’s Op- en Ondergang 
van Cormande? (1693), a valuable work, containing # mass 
of information regarding the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromandel coast, especially during the writer's residence 
there, 1671-1685, almost the same period over which 
Bowrey’s travels extended. From one Dutch writer, Wouter 
Schouten, Sir Richard Temple quotes very copiously; and it 
is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that he has drawn 
his extracts from the very imaccurate French translation, 
in which (an important point) the spelling of names of 
places, etc., has been mostly altered. Another work which 
is also freely cited is, on the authority of the India Office 
Library catalogue, credited to “Delestre.” (That the British 
Museum Library catalogue should father the book on 
“«Dalencé” is one of those things that ‘‘no fellow can 
understand.”) The writer was actually Frangois Lestra oF 
'Estra (see Prévost’s Hist. Gén. dea Voyages; ix, 14-29; 
Nouv. Bibl. Gén., xxx, col. 983). 

The editor has rightly printed the Ms. practically 
jiteratim; and consequently we have here some curious 
forma of Indian words and names, The most extraordinary 
of these is “Jno. Gernaet”’ for Jagannath (both the god and 
the place). I am not sure, however, that the entire credit 
of evolving such a fine specimen of ‘ Hobson-Jobson ° is due 
to Bowrey; for in the map of “ Bengale” in Valentyn’s 
Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, deel v, the place is entered as 
4sJan Gernaet,” and as that map was compiled between 1658 
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and 1664 it is probable that Bowrey got the name from 
a copy of it, only turning ‘Jan’ into ‘Jno.’ (for ‘John’), 

In passing, I may mention that Bowrey’s map of Ceylon, 

drawn in 1681 (the year in which Knox's Historical Relation 
appeared, with its infinitely superior map), contains a fine 
example of ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ which deserves a place in the 
next edition of Yule’s monumental work, viz. “ Barbarian 
Island,” as a name for Berberyn or Béruwala. In describing 
the various races on the Coromandel coast, Bowrey says:— 
“The Poore Sort of Inhabitants, vizt. the Gentues, Mallabars, 
ete: Smoke their tobacco After a Very meane, but I Judge 
Original manner, Onely the leafe rowled up, and light one 
end, and holdinge the Other betweene their lips, and Smoke 
untill it is soe farre Consumed as to warme theire lips, and 
then heave the end away; this is called a bunko, and by 
the Portugals a Cheroota.” Regarding this “ meane, but 
Original, manner” of smoking tobacco, I may point out that 
Christoph Schweitzer, who was in Ceylon from 1676 to 
1682, says of the natives (I quote the English translation of 
1700, chap iv): “They Smoak Tobacco too, not out of 
Pipes, but wound up in a dry Leaf.” (On the other hand, 
Albrecht Herport, who was in the island in 1663-65, depicts 
a Sinhalese smoking a pipe.) In footnotes to the above 
passage from Howrey, the editor states that these are the 
earliest quoted instances of the words bunkus and cheroot 
(see Hobson-Jofson under these words). As regards cheroo?,. 
I know of no earlier mention; but I can cite an earlier 
instance of dwacws from the Diarivm (published 1668) of 
Johann von der Gehr, who served os a soldier under the 
Dutch in the East Indies from 1644 to 1650. Describing 
Batavia and its inhabitants, he says (p. 23):—“In using 
tobacco they have no pipes, but only a thin leaf, which they 
call a pwneks, in which they are accustomed to roll as much 
as they wish, and then put in their mouth and light.” 
Christoph Langhanas also, who was in the East Indies from 
1694 to 1696, in his ewe Ost-Indisehe Reise (1705) says 
(p. 233): “In the whole of India they [plantain leaves] are 
also used for making puncas, namely, one takes a bit of such 
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a leaf dried, and lays some of the green Malay tobacco 
therein, then one rolls it up, and thus smokes both tobacco 
and pipe together.” On p. 507 Bowrey speaks of “makeing 
a sumbra,” i.e. a reverential salutation. The r here seems 
to have got in by inadvertence; for in his Dictionary he 
gives the Malay word as soomba. Baldwus, Valentyn, and 
other Dutch writers use the forms sambaja, sombayen, and 
the Portuguese dictionaries enter the word as swmbaya. 
The origin is apparently Skt. sembhdeana, ‘worship, honour.’ 
The word braces, applied by Bowrey and other contemporary 
writers to the shoals at the mouth of the Hugli, must 
surely be a corruption of the Portuguese baizos, The word 
spulzhore, which the editor has been unable to identify, is 
evidently a nautical term, and I would suggest as its origin 
the Dutch spi! (pin, bar, or capstan) and schoor (prop, beam), 
though I do not find the combination api/schoor in the Dutch 
dictionaries. 

I have said above that Bowrey records interesting fucts 
not found elsewhere. As an instance, I may refer to the 
details he gives (pp. 182-190) of the attempts of the Danes 
in 1674-76 to conclude peace with Malik Qasim, governor of 
Hugli, and form a trading settlement in Bengal, which, 
taken with the statement in the Batavia Dagh-Register for 
1676 (p. 289), confirm the supposition that it was in 1676 
that the Danes first settled at Serampore (see J.R.A-S. for 
1898, pp. 625-9). 

Speaking of the ‘Resbutes’ (military retinue) of the 
native governor of Masulipatam, and of their inferiority to 
Europeans, Bowrey says (p. $4):—‘ And a more memorable 
fight Sir Edward Winter had with above 300 of them horse 
and foot upon Guddorah bridge, when he and his Trumpeter 
cleared the way and drove Severall of them Over the bridge 
to the great Astonishment of all the Natives and Fame of 
that Worthy Knight.” In a footnote to this the editor 
confesses that he has been unable to find in the records of 
the time an actual account of this fight, though he gives an 
extract referring to it from a letter from Sir Edward to 
Sir Thomas Chamberlin, deputy-governor in London, and 
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also (through Mr. Wm. Foster’s kindness) some lines from 
Sir Edward’s monument in the Battersea Parish Church, the 
last three of which run :— 


“Thrice twenty mounted Moors he overthrew 
Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew: 
Dispers'd the rest: what more cou’d Sampson do?” 


Sir Richard Temple surmises that these lines refer to the 
skirmish spoken of by Bowrey. His surmise is correct, and 
so is the number of the “ Moors” given in the lines, Bowrey’s 
"300" being a gross exaggeration. A description of the 
affuir, which occurred on 22nd October, 1662 (new style), is 
given in the Batavia Dagh-Reyister for 1663, pp. 116-17, 
from which it appears that disputes had arisen between 
William Jearsey, the acting-agent, and the governor 
“ Pattulabeek,” who, after Winter's arrival as agent, finding 
the grievances increase, resolved to rid himself of his two 
enemies at one stroke, and so organized an attack on Winter 
as he was returning in his palankin from the garden outside 
the town. Winter protected himself with the cushions, 
while his native schermmeester (either fencing master or 
roundelier) and trampeter defended him from the attack of 
the “5i)) or 60 horsemen,” until, getting his sword in his 
hand, he leapt out of the pulankin and—hid himself! So 
says the Dutch diarist, who mentions nothing of Winter's 
alleged prowess, though he adds that the trumpeter died of 
his wounds three days later, and that the agent himself 
received five or six wounds, one of them in the face, 
Naturally this affair led to an open rupture between Winter 
and the governor, references to which oceur on pp. s74 
und 455 of the same Dagh-Register. How the matter waa 
ultimately settled, I do not know. 

On pp. 64-70 Bowrey gives a summary account of the 
doings of the French fleet under Admiral La Haye in 
1672-73 on the Coromandel const, which the editor has 
supplemented by copious extracts from contemporary writers. 
It is curious, however, that Bowrey is silent regarding 
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the sea-fight between the English and Dutch off the 
Masulipatam-Nursapore coast (see Hunter's Hist. of Brit. 
India, ii, 199), of which Havart (op. et., i, 163-6) gives 
a graphic account. Bowrey states on p. 70 that “The 
French Chiefe resident in Matchlipatam was killed by the 
Moors.” Of this tragedy Sir Richard Temple has been 
unable to discover an account, Havart, however, gives the 
following details (op. ¢it., i, 223) :—" The last [French] 
chief, who waa there in my time, was one Michiel Malafosse, 
who anno 1673 was villanously murdered and run through 
with pikes by the Moors, although he defonded himself 
stoutly like a brave warrior, and sold his life dearly enough, 
but ‘many dogs are the death of the hare.” ” 

The latest portion of Bowrey’s narrative is of peculiar 
interest, giving, as it does, his personal experiences im 
Junkeeylon, Kedah, and Achin, the first of these three 
being of special value in its description of a place regurding 
the history of which in the seventeenth century we know 
practically nothing. Unfortunately the writer's statements 
and dates cannot be absolutely depended on. For example, 
he says (p. 311): “Anno Domini 1675 the Old Queen of 
Achin died”: whereas, according to Valentyn (Sumatra, 
9, 41), this queen reigned from 1641 to 1688, when she died, 
und was succeeded by another queen. (Two of the four 
queens mentioned in the editor’s footnote appear to be 
mythical.) Other instances of erroneous dates are (p. 67) 
1672 for 1673, and (p. 147) 1678 for 1677. 

I have spoken of the mass of valuable information con- 
tained in Sir Richard Temple’s footnotes, and with one or 
two of the points disoussed in these I have already dealt. 
T can now only run through the book and make a comment 
or correction here and there. Negapatam was taken by the 
Dutch in 1658, and not in 1660 (p. 2). The word ‘boars’ 
in the note on p. 6 should surely be ‘bears’ (see p. 17). 
In note 4 on p. 42 ‘p. 44’ should be ‘p. 104." In note 1 
on p. 55 the word ‘Sangaries’ should have a reference to 
Holson- Jobson s.v. ‘Jangar.’ (Is ‘Gun boates’ in the 
extract correct?) The suggestion from Holson-Jobson im 
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note 2 on the same page, that ‘ fong-cloth’ may be a cor- 
ruption of /ungi is shown to be erroneous by the New Eng. 
Dict. In the continuation of the same note on p- 56 
‘a/e’ is evidently an error for ‘@.' In note 2 on p. 57 
read ‘ Persia Merchant.” In note 2 on p. 60, for ‘October, 
1671,’ read ‘1 September, 1671." In note 3 on p. 69 
*Bellefort’ should be ‘ Bellesort.”. The word ‘Coreas’ in 
the extract quoted in note 1 on p. 75 is strange to me. The 
correct name of the “antient Portugees" spoken of in the 
sume note was, of course, Oliveira. (I may mention that in 
Ceylon this name has undergone a similar corruption, and 
now figures as ‘Livera’ or ‘De Livera.’) In note 4 on 
p. 78, and in other places, Dr. Watt is called ‘Watts.’ In 
the two extracts in the note on p. 118 ‘Cogee’ and ‘ Cozzee’ 
surely represent the same word. In connection with note 1 
on p. 169 I may point out that Valentyn (Choromandel, 162) 
gives n plan of the Dutch factory at Hugli. In the last line 
of this note (on p. 170), for ‘foild’ read ‘feild In note 1 
on p. 200 the explanation of ‘fanoux’ by Ardas is, I think, 
incorrect; a fanam is probably meant, frnour representing 
the Portuguese plural fides. In note 2 on p. 209 the 
date ‘(1660)’ after ‘ Valentyn’ is incomprehensible, * 152 ff’ 
should be 153," and ‘Gala’ should be ‘Gale.’ I may add 
to the information given in note 1 on p. 261 regarding 
Win. Jearsey, that his wife's name was Catharina Hemsink, 
and that he carried her off before her parents’ eyes from 
a meal to which he had been invited at Palicol (see Havart, 
op. cit, m, 31). In connection with note 6 on p. 257, I may 
mention that the Batavia Dagh-Registers between 1625 and 
1663 give the following variants of the name Pondicherry : 
Poulecera, Poelocera, Poulocera, Pouleceer, Polocera, Poule- 
there (1643), Poulechera, Poeleccere, Poelesere, Poelesera, 
Poulesere. These are all earlier than Bowrey’s ‘ Pullicherrie.’ 
Near the top of p. 268, and in note 2 on p- 308, the same 
extract is given from the India Office O.C., but in one the 
place spoken of is said to be Kedah, in the other Achin. In 
note | on p. 323 ‘ nephalium’ should be * néphelium,’ and the 
rambutan is certainly ot the same as the leechee. 
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Tn conclusion, I must accord a word of praise to the index, 
which appears to be exhaustive, and is altogether admirable. 


Dowatp Ferevson. 


‘Tunra Dawi-t-Aras tser Namen uxp Nisnen BEI 


Bouari, Musum, Mium. By lux Haris au-Dansa. 
Edited by Dr. Travcorr Many. (Leiden: E, J. 
Brill, 1905.) 


This edition, prepared from the MS. of the work in the 
British Museum, Add. 7351 (Cat. pxli*)—of which the 
Ferlin MS. Ahlwardt, No. 1663, appears to be a copy— 
may be expected to justify its editor’s anticipation by 
proving of service to students. It consists of vocalized 
alphabetical lists of names, and (p. 149) of nisbas, limited 
to such as occur in the works mentioned in the sub-title. 
There follow (pp. 196-205) lists compiled by the editor of 
other names and nisbas occurring either in these works, or m 
the “ Tuhfa” outside its lists. These include some unusual 
names for which references to the passages where they 


peour would have been acceptable. In other cases the 


vocalization seems scarcely to admit of doubt, or is left 
doubtful, e.g. is .y) and 4,4|, where the absence of the 
‘teshdid’ in the former may be of no greater significance 
than its obvious presence in the latter, where the more 
material ‘fathas’ are omitted. In truth the vocalization im 
printed texts is as often as not the work of editor, or even of 
printer. There exists, as yet, no definite practice restricting 
the vowel-marks in print to those occurring in the manuscript 
original, nor might such a practice find general acceptance. 
Failing this, the authority of such vocalization must 
be small. 

Dr. Mann has diligently brought together, on pp. 2-7, 
various notices of the author. The fullest of these, that 
by Ibn Hajar (p. 3), is to be found in nearly identical 
language, but with some added particulars, in wel =, 
a collection of biographies of the ninth century, by 
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al-Sakhiwi (Brock., ii, 34). This notice, after stating the 
author's birth, continues : 

opt 3p) Dpot Seal vbs l e  B tl tyl pe 
chet wite, Ly dial dlks Sty babpuld tee Jl agai! 


ml ol re city thet eel ctl ae bee 
Wyaty Ht pis 


Then resuming, as in Ibn Hajar, it says of the author: 


Upoe as oot 5,2!l) 5521 ool eal (not Gas) 55, 
ctly cpnnpnell Role ay qisily tae! ees, “L5IL Gere 
go) Whey 208 plas, 9 So 
yiz , the works given by Ibn Hajar, with co? gill wa) ag ont 
alternative title for cist! - + idl est 4jlel, adding 
coli!) 3 Gail ond Sls.) GH! + also, an abridg- 
ment of the Tahdhib of Ibn Qurqiil by the title of —~ y peal 
i 2 (which is the MS. at Cairo, cat. i, 286, and No. 3 
in Brockelmann’s list of his works), and another work called 
he A ell) 2 Lael] ely). It goes on to give, on 
the authority of Tagi al-Din ibn Qidi Shuhba, who was 
a contemporary of Ibn Khatib al-Dahsha, the matter given 
on p. 5 from the Dhail al-Sakhdwi (where ).==\-| should be 


mcs F= 


jisetel), and adds : 
N36, algisy clicy lod sled strc, Dis as OK 0) Sl 
" spadty Be yparall onelad yyl dele git 


' These extructs are from a transcript, in private ownership, of the M8. of 
al-Dou’ al-Limi* in the public library at Damascus. The statement from [hn 
oily -veethgieg Rieti in that writer's notice of Ibn Khatib 1 
in his Tabagat al-! . BLM, Add, 7,356, 151" i 
pal go Roce. yet » the Gs montioned ws the author of the Misha, 

eon a is put in 760 a.st. (in Brock. 750 a.n.). 
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Dr. Mann points out (p. 5, n. 1) that Brockelmann, in his 
notice of the author (ii, 66), credits him in error with the 
next mentioned author as his son. On the other hand, by 
the omission of his first patronymic “Ahmad,” Brockelmann 
has deprived him of his sonship to the above-mentioned Ibn 
Zahir, whom he had already noticed (ii, 25), and whose 
Misbah is quoted by his son in the “ Tuhfa —see p. 11, n. 4. 

The introductory part of the volume is followed by sixteen 

pages of notes and corrections (printed on one side only so 
as to allow of insertion in the text), which give evidence of 
much research. One of these, on p. 53, seems to enable 
the identification of a MS. as one of the works of that 
yoluminous author, Ibn al-Jauzi. In the passage of the 
text there referred to—at p. tir, line 7—a ‘Muhtasib’ by 
this-author is quoted. On this the note refers to a MS. by 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Pet. i, 359, ic. Ahlwardt, 10,165, which is 
mentioned by Brockelmann (i, 503) as No. 27 in the list of 
his works, and as unidentified. The MS, B.M. Add. 23,279— 
(Cat. mecxxvii)—an abridgment of the Mir’&t al-Zamin 
of the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, gives a full obituary notice of 
Tbo al-Jauzi, and among his works, under the heading of 
Thm al-Hadith,” fol. 1035 ult., ..)! j= Cee) gd wel, 
The MS. Ahlwardt 10,163 must be this work. 





H. FP. A. 


Ranan er ves Anapes pu Cuant. By Decorse and 
M. Gavverroy-Demomuyses. (Paris: E. Guilmoto.) 


Three documents relating to Rabah, a follower of Zubair 
Pacha of slave-trade notoriety, who conquered the sovereignty 
of Bornu, a territory lying south-west of Lake Chad— 
“where three empires meet,” viz, Nigeria, the German 
Kameruns, and the French Frotectorate—and ruled there 
with Dikou as his capital for seven years, until he and his 
son Fadl Allah were suppressed by the French ‘n 1900-L 
The documents were procured by Dr. Decorse, who was 
attached to the French expedition. The first, which is in 

ana. L0G, al 
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debased Arabic, was drawn up for the Doctor by a secretary 
of Rabah. Tt is a bare and jejune record of his movements, 
and of his son’s after him, until their deaths. The second 
and third, which narrate a success on Rabah’s part, and his 
murder of M. de Béhagle, who had come to negotiate with 
him, were told orally to the Doctor by a son of R&bah when 
a prisoner of the French, and were taken down by him in 
a transliterated form. All three documents are accompanied 
by translations, and by full notes on the names and places, 
and the verbal idioms, There follows a French - Arab 
yocubulary of the terms found current by Dr. Deecorse 
among the inhabitants of the Lower Shari River, with 
grammatical observations thereon, the origin of the more 
debused terma being indicated in notes. 
The work is a useful addition to Maghrabi literature. 


Luasa axp ws Mvysrenies, wire A Recornp or THRE 
Exremrion or 1908-1904. By L. A. Wapnect, 
LL.D. CB, CE. F.LS., F.A.L, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Indian Medical Service, author of “The Buddhism of 
Tibet,” ete. With 200 illustrations and maps. (London: 
John Murray, 1905.) 


This remarkable volume is a worthy record of the 
achievements of the recent British mission to the mysterious 
city of Lhasa by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
expedition. To adopt the words of the preface, it 1s, so 
far as it goes, an intelligible and authentic account of 
Central Tibet, its capital, its Grand Lama hierarchy, and 
ite dreamy hermit people, us they appeared to one who had 
had exceptional advantages for making their acquaintance. 
Tts merits have been already acknowledged in many a review, 
ynd need not be further insisted on here, 

The author gives some prominence to the mystic side of 
the story, alluding to “ the theosophist belief that somewhere 
beyond the mighty Kunchenjunga there would be found 
4 key which should unlock the mysteries of the old world 
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that was lost by the sinking of the Atlantis continent in the 
Western Ocean, about the time when Tibet was being 
upheaved by the still rising Himalayas” He is amazed 
by the way the astrologers of Tibet were able to predict 
the distressful storm which was in store for their country, 
and gives, in chapter i, the original text of their prophecy, 
copied by himself from the “ Almanac for the Wood- Dragon 
Year (1904 an)’ But diligent inquiries at Lhasa only 
met with disenchantment, even when Ti Rimpoché, the 
Regent of Tibet, an excellent portrait of whom faces 
p. 208, was specially interviewed on such questions :— 
“Regarding the so-called ‘Mahatmas,’ it was important 
to elicit the fact that this Cardinal, one of the most learned 
and profound scholars in Tibet, was, like the other learned 
Lamas I have interrogated on the subject, entirely 1gnorant 
of any such beings. Nor had he ever heard of any secrets 
of the ancient world having been preserved in Tibet: the 
Lamas are only interested in ‘The Word of Buddha,’ and 
place no value whatever on ancient history.” 

The last sentence is the explanation of the fact that we 
owe to Chinese sources all the exact knowledge we possess 
of the early history and chronology of Tibet. The dates of 
Srong-tsan’s first mission to the Chinese imperial court im 
ap, 634, of his marriage to the Chinese Princess W én- 
Ch‘éng in 641, of the Tibetan marriage of the second 
Chinese Princess of Chin-Ch‘éng in 710, and of the erection 
of the famous bilingual treaty monument at Lhasa in 522, 
are certain fixed points which there is no rainsaying. 
Colonel Waddell refers to this last monument as a pillar 
still standing in front of the Jo-k‘ang, the great cathedral 
of Lhasa. It is a pity that no photographs or rubbings of 
the inscriptions upon it appear to have been taken. Two 
facsimiles have been already published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (October, 1880), but there is a third, 
side said to contain the names of the (Chinese high ministers 
of state of the period and of those officials who made the 
aworl treaty, which 18 still unknown, The author rives 
a photograph (p. 340) of a neighbouring stone monument 
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(doring), and tells us to note the ‘cup-markings* on it, but 
this is a nineteenth century production of the reign of Chia 
Ching inscribed with a Chinese edict on smallpox, of much 
less interest. 

Colonel Waddell also refers to the Chinese consort of the 
celebrated king Srong-tsan, but he strangely makes her 
start (p. 369) from Peking. She really set out from 
Ch‘ang-an (now Si-an-fu in Shdnsi province), which was 
the capital of China during the T'ang dynasty, and the 
cavalcade was painted on a seroll-picture at the time by 
Yen Li-pén, a well-known artist of the first rank. There 
are one or two other slips which may be noticed for 
correction in the next edition. The Mongolian city of Urge 
ia nowhere “near the great Lob Nor lake” (p. 27), nor is 
it to be found marked in the map on p. 41 to which we are 
referred. Kublai Khan, the founder of the Mongolian 
dynasty in China, was not “ the son of the famous Genghis 
Khan,” as we are told on p. 26, but the grandson, being the 
son of Tuli, who was the fourth son of Genghis. 

The impression of the seal of the Dalai Lama, pronounced 
to be “in square Indian characters,” is printed on its left 
side on p. 448, as if it were to be read horizontally. The 
inscription seems to be rather an archaic form of the 
Tibetan script, and is to be read in vertical columns, 
passing from left to right, like the Bashpa script of the 
thirteenth century. It corresponds to the modern formula 
S/F MA GtARs RAS HVA’ ie. Talai bLamai . . . 
Thamka rgyalva, “The royal seal (generally written thamga) 
of the Dalai Lama.’ The character at the bottom of the 
middle of the three columns has not been deciphered. 

The book is enriched with several useful appendices on 
tle scientific results of the expedition. Among the fauna of 
Central Tibet are described three new birds, and a new 
species of carp was found in the Yamdok lake, which has 
been named Gymuccyprie waddeli. The illustrations are 
mostly of exceeding beauty und interest, notably the Palace 
of the Dalai Lama on Potala at Lhasa and the Painted 
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Rock Soulptures at Lhasa, both of which have repro- 
duced from ‘colour photographs’ taken from nature by the 
author. 

8. W. B. 


Scraps From A Couecror’s Nore Boos, being notes om 
Some CHINESE Painters oF THE Present Dynasty. 
With appendices on some Old Masters and Art 
Historians. By Farevrich Hiern, Professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University, in the City of New 
York. (Leiden, Leipzig, and New York, 1905.) 


A new interest in Chinese pictorial art is shown by 
a number of recent publications on the subject, several of 
which we owe to the pen of Professor Hirth, one of its moat 
appreciative and luminous exponents. He is a collector of 
pictures as well os 2 diligent student of the history of 
QGhinese art, and the “scraps now offered are,” he says, 
“in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their 
author a dozen years ago for purposes of reference when 
forming a collection of scrolls and sketches in the old art 
city of Yangchou on the Grand Canal near Chinkiang.” 
The collection is now installed in the Royal Museum at 
Dresden, where a catalogue of the Hirth Collection of 
Chinesische Malereien auf Papier und Seide was issued im 
February, 1897. 

The chief value of the present work is that it is mainly 
devoted to painters of the present Manchu dynasty, who are 
generally passed by as hardly worthy of notice. The period 
is confessedly one of rapid decadence, but as it includes 
some nine out of every ten scrolls which come into our hands 
it cannot be entirely neglected. The book becomes thus 
a most useful supplement to Professor Giles’s learned 
“ History of Chinese Pictorial Art,’ which ends with the 
close of the Ming dynasty in 1643. Professor Hirth, by 
the way, discusses at some length (p. 67) the famous wood- 
cut of a cake of ink labelled “Three in One,” which 
Professor Giles takes to represent an early picture of Christ 
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accompanied by two Nestorian priesta: and he argues pretty 
conclusively that the three figures in question are really 
intended to represent Confucius, Laotzti, and Buddha, as 
the founders of the three great religions of China, a not 
uncommon subject for Chinese painters. 

In addition to the notes on sixt y-seven painters of the 
reigning dynasty, Professor Hirth gives @ series of 
biographical notes of forty-five of the older Chinese 
painters, about whom he has always something new to say. 
Then follow a number of interesting and instructive “ Notes 
on some old Art Historians and Publishers "'; several com- 
plete indexes of names and of titles of books, all with 
Chinese characters attached - and, finally, an annotated list 
of the twenty-one illustrations which add so materially to 
the charm of the book. With a wonderful command of 
colloquial English, the author occasionally surprises us 
with an unfamiliar word, aa in the title of the sixteenth 
illustration, Snooping Boys,” borrowed from the New York 
vernacular to translate Fruchindscher. 

Professor Hirth does not despise “modern copyists and 
imitators as a makeshift,” but he constantly insists on the 
importance of original materiala for the proper study of 
pictorial art. Some signal additions to European collections 
have been made since the siege of the Legations at Peking, 
The Louvre, for example, is indebted to M. Pelliot for 
a collection made at Peking in 1900, which -has been 
appreciatively noticed by Professor Chavannes in the T“oung- 
odo, 1904. The British Museum has also lately secured some 
remarkuble pictures of ancient date, notably the celebrated 
silk scroll painted by Ku K‘ai-chih which has been so fully 
described by Mr. Laurence Binyon in the Burlington Magazine 
(June, 1904), under the heading of “ A Chinese Painting of 
the Fourth Century.” This production has every intrinsic 
mark of authenticity, and it is guaranteed morcover by 
seals of famous critics and emperors back to the eleventh 
century. Professor Hirth somewhat slightingly remarks - 
“I have not seen the painting, probably a copy, aseribed 
to him (Ku K‘ai-chih), which found its way into the British 
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Museum.” Perhaps an actual inspection may induce the 
critic to modify some day such a conclusion as too hasty. 
Doubt may be the first principle of scientitie criticism, but 
its expression in such intangible fashion is to be deprecated 
in a work of light and authority, which will be in the hands 
of all interested in Chimese art. 

S. W. B. 


Der vunicdrarantscHe Diatenr vor JERUSALEM NEBST 
Texrexs wuxp WoOrRTERVERZEICHNIS DARGESTELLT, Vou 
D. Dr. Max Lonr. pp. viii and 144. (Giessen: 
Tipelmann, 1905.) 


It is quite a pleasure to open a new book on modern 
Arabic und to find that it does not serve “ practical, con- 
versational, and commercial" purposes, but is principally 
devoted to linguistic research. It is natural that, Arabic 
being a living langusge, the study of the same should be 
promoted also for other than literary purposes, but there 
is, particularly in this country, the danger of allowing the 
practical side to preponderate over the theoretical one. 
Arabic is, after all, the key to Semitic philology, and no 
academic study of the North Semitic dialects is complete 
if Arabic be omitted. ‘This applies to modern Arabic not 
less than to the classical language. 

Dr. Léhr's book is a welcome addition to the existing 
works on the living Arabic dialects in Asia and Africa, and 
its linguistic value is ull the greater in that it confines itself 
to the narrow circle of Southern Palestine and Jerusalem 
in particular. The difficulties with which the author had to 
grapple should not be overlooked, in spite of the various 
excellent models at his disposal. Taking down the manifold 
characteristics of popular speech is no easy matter, us the 
elasticity of rules is a great impediment in the clear classi- 
fication of forms, As an instance may serve the short, 
unaceentuated vowel in open syllable, which has a tendency 
to disappear entirely, as in wasse (for iwazze), * goose." 
Professor Léhr’s spelling ikjtiyar (old people) for ikhtya 
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is therefore a slight inconsistency (see also Guthe in 
4.D.M.G., vol. xxix, p. 133). The omission of this short 
vowel also affects the treatment of the article, resulting 
in forms like ezbid (raisin) or exmin (fat). A similar 
phenomenon is observable in the Maghribine dialect. It is 
curious that Professor Lohr has expressed no opinion on 
this point, but these and similar pronunciations are given 
in a little primer compiled by J. M. Salaman (Jerusalem, 
1578), written in Arabic, but containing a transcription of 
the alphabet and the whole vocabulary in Hebrew characters, 
with full vocalization. However small the scientific pre- 
tensions of the little book, it is of some value, and its 
vocabulary contains a number of words not recorded by 
Professor Lohr, The latter was well advised to give all 
his Arabic material in transeription, following a strict system 
which faithfully renders all shades of pronunciation, Of 
special interest are the texts annexed to the work. The 
pieces of popular poetry, as well-as the collection of proverbs, 
riddles, and phrases, have a more than purely linguistic 
interest, and allow one to peep into the very soul of the 
people. The book signifies not only another step forward 
in Arabic dialectology, but also contains a certain amount 
of Oriental Culturgeschichte. 
H. Hirscurevp. 


A Commentary on tar Book or Jon From a Hesrew 
MB. 1x THe Univensrry Linranry, Camuriner. Edited 
by Wituiam Atms Wericut, Translated by 5S. A. 
Hiescn, Ph.D, pp. viii, 130 and 264. Text and 
Translation Society (Williams & Norgate), London, 
1905. 


It is just thirty years since the late Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
in his Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Cambridge 
University Library, called attention to the above-mentioned 
work, which is written round the margins of a Hebrew 
copy of the Book of Job. He was also uble to announce 
at the same time that the present editor was preparing 
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a publication of this commentary. Professor Wright is to 
be congratulated on having accomplished the work, and 
having placed before the student a strikingly handsome and 
interesting volume. One can only agree with him that 
the attempts to establish the commentator’s identity have 
thus far proved unsuccessful, except in so far that we now 
know that his name was Berakhyah, and that he lived in 
France. There is not sufficient evidence to identify him 
with Berakhyih han-Nakdan. On the contrary, the lack 
of originality in the writings of the latter speaks against it. 
Our author was not only an independent critic, but a well- 
read scholar, and appears to have had a knowledge of Arabic. 
I feel inclined to seek his home in Provence. To judge 
from occasional vowel-points employed, the copyist of the 
MS. must have been a ‘Spanish’ Jew with only a moderate 
knowledge of grammar, as he frequently takes patah for 
games and ségil for séré. The number of Spanish authorities 
quoted in the work points in the same direction. As regards 
these authorities, Professor Wright contents himeelf with 
merely reproducing Schiller-Szinessy’s list. The omission 
by the latter of Simon b. Jochai, the “‘Tikkun Sopherim,” 
and the “Massecheth Sopherim” was quite justified, It 
is diferent with the “other R. Simeon,” whom Protessor 
Wright rightly introduces. The name is only given in 
abbreviated form (‘YD’), and I believe it should be read 
Shema'yah. It is, of course, possible that the author 
consulted the Hebrew versions of Ibn Hayyiij’s and Ibn 
Janah’s writings, but this was not the case with Saad vith’s 
commentary on Job, nor with Ibn Ghayath’s translation of 
Ecclesiastes. The last-named, indeed, inserts the word 
‘except’ into his paraphrase of Eccl. 1, O4 (see J. Lovy's 
edition, p. 5). The English translator of our work (p. 78) 
took the abbreviation Y for by, but it should be read My, 
‘read.’ One would like to know a little more about the 
other authorities consulted by the author, notably Samuel 
and Jacob. The former is certainly not Samuel b, Nissim 
of Aleppo, who lived in the twelfth century and composed 
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a commentary on Job (ed. Buber, 1889), but it might 
be the famous Samuel b. Nagdila. With regard to Jacob, 
we are in a more favourable position, because our author 
(p. 86) mentions hia.name in connection with one of his 
Writings, viz., his motes on Diinash b, Labrat’s criticism 
of Menahem b. Sariiq’s dictionary. Now this annotator 
was Jacob Tam (twelfth century), a man of great fame 
in Rabbinic literature, and his notes have been edited, 
together with Diinash’s criticism, by Filipowski (London 
and Edinburgh, 1855). The note in question is to be found 
on p. 80. 

The style of our anonymous author is anything but easy, 
and great thanks are due to Dr, Hirsch for the admirable 
manner in which he has accomplished the arduous task of 
translating so broken a text into fluent English, He has 
also added a number of critical as well as literary notes, 
and suggested corrections of corrupt passages with tact and 
skill. <A pleasing feature of the book is the addition af 
the French glosses, to which Professor Brandin lent his 
assistance. The book can be recommended for academic 
readings as a fine example of a medimval Jewish Bible 
commentator. ‘T'o the littérateur it offers interesting problems 
for further research. 

H. Hisscuren. 


Ventc Merer. By Dr, E. V. Anwonp, (Cambridge, 19065.) 


In this work Dr. Arnold has summed up the results of 
long-continued and minute research into the metres and 
history of the Rgveda, His views have for some time 
been familiar to scholars from several articles in Kuhn's 
Zeitachrift and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
and every student of Vedic chronology owes a great debt 
to the labour expended by Dr. Arnold on the collection 
of materials to determine the chronological sequence of the 
several parts of the Reveda. 

By the examination of metre, language, and ideas, 
Dr. Arnold concludes that five great periods can he 
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distinguished in the Rgveda—the archaic, the strophic, the 
normal, the cretic, and the popular. While, however, we 
should be glad to be uble to accept the results at which he 
has urrived, it appears necessary to lay stress on the very 
different values of the evidence adduced. 

Much of the argument rests on the view that the elaborate 
and irregular lyric metres, including the Usnih, Kakubh- 
Satobrhati, Brhati-Satobrhati, and Atyasti hymna, are of the 
earliest periods, It seems impossible to accept this view. 
It is quite true that the Rgveda is not primitive poetry, 
but the fact that lyric metres ure practically unknown in 
later literature (p. 9) merely proves that lyric metres are not 
characteristic of the latest strata of the Reveda. Probability 
points to their being placed somewhere intermediate between 
the earliest and latest stages, not to their being very early. 
On the other hand, it is not probable that Dr. Arnold 
(p. 171) is right in maintaining that gayatri 1s a later metre 
than anustubh. It is much less unnatural to assume that 
gayatri is earlier than anustubh, and that anterior to elther 
were double and single verses. 

Again, Dr. Arnold (p. 52) considers that catalectic and 
heptasyllabic verses are characteristic of early date. But, 
as he points out (p. 19), the Vedic metre Is no remote 
descendant of a metre which was determined only by 
number of syllables. It is therefore extremely improbable 
that early Vedic metre should be characterised by irregularity 
in this respect, while such irregularities are natural at a time 
when the verse had a characteristic rhythm which rendered 
it more independent of an exact number of syllables. 

The history of the anustubh us traced by Dr. Arnold 
appears to be somewhat as follows. It starts from a type 
which may be denoted — — >= —| ~~ —-~ —- The 
oldest stages are marked by slightly less distinct iambic 
metre in the ‘eadence’ or second half. A later stage, 
characteristic of gayatri verse, is seen in the comparatively 
frequent use of a ‘syncopated opening,’ viz, = ~~ — —, 
while the latest stage is seen in a verse approximating to 
the epic dloka. As a matter of fact, there ia no evidence 
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that in a pre-Vedic period the anustubh had any special 
rhythmical form. The earliest stage in the Reveda would 
seem to be one in which all syllables were indifferent; the 
next stage would be one in which the latter half became 
defined either as iambic or as trochaic, there being no reason 
to ascribe un earlier date to either variation; the last stage 
one in which the single verses are no longer independent m 
metre, but are gathered together in pairs and differentiated 
eo as to form the epic dloka = >= = = | ~~ —— => | 
= SS S| —— =|. This sequence is a rensonable 
one and d priori probable, but it does not seem possible’ to 
find any place in it for a stage of ‘syncopation,’ though 
Dr. Arnold considers this a characteristic of the gityatri as 
a later form than the anustubh, 

The history of the tristubh is traced to a dominant form 
of settee ormieter (p. 226) in the shape = — = =, 
eee ee . Where a comma denotes the cesura. 
On the cmsura Dr. Racak lays great stress. He considers 
that originally it was at the fourth syllable, though later 
it was frequently at the fifth, and that there was another 
eesura at the eighth syllable. The cesura was prior to any 
differentiation of quantity, and it is thought that the — — 
after the first cesura was due to the natural pause there for 
taking breath, and that from this beginning a preference 
for long and short syllables spread in both directions on the 
principle of alternation. We are doubtful of the importance 
of the cm@sura; the nature of Sanskrit renders it extremely 
natural that at the fourth or fifth syllable there should be 
8 cesura, and there seems no conclusive evidence that the 
poets felt themselves bound to have a csesura, Certainly 
on Dr, Arnold's theory it is remarkable that (p. 191) the 
archaic period should be characterised by a weak cwsura, 
ic. a emsura after the third syllable or in the middle of 
nh compound, and that it is not until hee atrophic period 
(p. 217) that secondary casura becomes common, We are 
unable to reconcile these statementa with the theory pro- 
pounded of the origin of the verse. 

In dealing with the history of the tristubh it will be 


convenient to follow for the moment Dr. Arnold's division 
of it into opening (first four syllables), break (syllables five 
to seven), and cadence. In the strophie and normal periods 
he finds the opening = — — — — common, in the cretic 
and popular periods ~ — — —. But there 1s certainly 
nothing in these forms to suggest sequence in time. In the 
break he assigns to the archaic period the so-called iambic 
form — — ~, to the cretic period the cretic break — — ~, 
but here again it seems impossible to admit any validity to 
the attempt to assign differences in time. There remains 
the cadence, in which alone can we find any real basis for 
a history of metre. As with the anustubh verse, we assume 
an original tristubh of eleven syllables whose length was 
indifferent, of which the Rgveda contains many examples. . 
This leads to a verse where the last syllables receive more 
definition, usually the last four being trochaic, Probably 
of much the same date are iambic endings, including the 
verses described as catalectic jagati by Dr. Arnold (p. 207). 
The more regular the trochaic ending the later probably the 
verse, but further there is little evidence to carry us, save that 
we may suspect verses with the ending — — ~~ — — — =, 
especially if repeated more than once in a stanza, to denote 
a late origin, since that is the metre of the latter part of 
the great tristubh metre of later days, the indravajra or 
upendravajra. But it is significant of the slow development 
of the tristubh that the Rgveda shows no signs of the 
systematic assimilation of two or more of the four verses 
of the stanza. 

The theory of distinct parts of the verse on which 
Dr. Arnold bases many of his conclusions appears to us 
unsupported by any evidence. In the anugtubh verse there 
is no break in sense or cosura to lead us to believe that the 
poets felt the division of the eight syllubles into two sets of 
four. In the tristubh the division into sets of four, three, 
and four syllables is peculiarly artificial, as in very many 
jnatances the ceesura falls after the filth syllable, and there 
ia no cesurn or break in sense after the seventh syllable, 
though there sometimes is a ceesura after the eighth. This 
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being 80, it is surely useless to base arguments on the forms 
assumed by the three sets taken separately. If anything 


is certain about Vedie metre it is that the poets composed 
im lines, usually of eight or eleven syllables, and that their 
smallest unit was the line, as Dr. Arnold himself appears 
(p. 226) to admit. We must therefore consider the whole 
line in laying down any arguments as to relative dates, 
Tt is clear that the development of the internal rhythm 
commenced at the end of the verse, doubtless because it was 
felt requisite to mark off clearly the conclusion of the one 
verse from the beginning of the next. In both anustubh 
and tristubh verses it was felt to be sufficient to define the 
last four syllables, and the really important criteria of age 
are to be derived from the form of these four syllablea in the 
verses alone, and aleo in the four verses of the stanza taken 
together. A tristubh stanza with four verses all ending in 
trochees would undoubtedly be rightly assigned to a late 


period, but unfortunately Dr. Arnold's collections do not 


directly throw light on this last point. Similarly, his 
collections of ‘openings’ and ‘breaks’ are not sufficient 
to serve a8 cuides, unless in each case it ia shown what the 
form of the last four syllables is. No useful comparison can 
be made between, e.g., the rhythms = — — — — — — — 
—— — and — — — eS 

Of the other metres it must suffice to say that we doubt 
the derivation of the decasyllabic metre from the tristubh, 
which seems forced and unnecessary, os o ten-syllable verse 
is common in many languages and is in itself natural. Ag 
in the case of the anustubh and tristubh, the last four syllables 
gradually become defined and serve as marks of date, 

In support of the division of the Reveda on metrical 
grounds, Dr. Arnold refers to linguistic evidence, which he 
thinks confirms his results (pp. 257 sq.). Now, even after 
making allowance for certain cases in which we cannot accept 
these tests, there remain certain phenomena characteristic 
of early dute which appear with considerable frequenee in 
the parts held early by Dr. Arnold. This, however, ig by 
no means surprising. As will have been seen above, we 
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accept part of the metrical tests and accordingly part of the 
results. Indeed, we consider that the only method of securing 
more certain results is to apply tho simpler metrical tests 
together with certain linguistic tests of admitted value. 
But the application of tests so doubtful as many of the 
metrical and some of the linguistic tests used in this case 
leads us to results of an impossible nature. 

This receives striking proof when we consider the 
development of ideas which is considered (pp. 260 sq.) to 
run purallel with the development of language and metre. 
Dr. Arnold considers that the ritual practices which are 
fundamental to the Reveda are essentially older than beliefs 
in gods, and that these practices themselves were originally 
acts of sympathetic magic. The view which regards religion - 
as posterior to magic is hardly satisfactory, but if we accept 
it, it becomes very difficult to assign to the normal and 
eretic periods the Soma Pavamina hymns, as Dr. Arnold 
(p. 266) now does. The metrical tests which give to these 
hymns a late date are open to grave suspicion. Similarly, 
we find it hard to believe that it is in the later periods that 
Usas and Dyava-Prthivi become prominent. Dr. Arnold 
also inverte the relation of Indra and Varuna. . Indra, who 
ia with him the warrior-god of the invasion of India, is 
prominent in the older Rgveda, and is the representation 
of a time of conquest and hatred of the dark-skinned 
races. Varuna, a Chaldean deity, represents the settlement 
in India and the unification under a rule of justice of 
white and dark alike. ‘To reconcile this with the actual 
representations of the Rgveda seems hopeless, and it may 
be well to point out that on the ingenious theory of 
Professor Hopkins,’ accepted by Professor Macdonell,? the 
Usas and Varun» hymns must be older than the Indra 
hymns, because in the Panjab alone are to be found the 
wonderful phenomena of dawn described by the poets, and 
for the phenomena of the strife of the elements, in which 
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the Vedic Indians saw Indra, you must go to the Sarasvati 
country south of Ambala. 

So with individual hymna Dr. Arnold holds that the 
Vimada hymns, X, 20-26, belong to the very oldest in the 
Reveda, and that eg. X, 20 is much older than I, 1 
We confess that we prefer the ordinary view that the 
Vimada hymna, instead of being early, are badly written and 
late imitations in elaborate metres much beyond the powers 
of the poet. The first line of X, 20, 2, which is unmetrical 
(agnim ile bhujam yavistham), is surely deliberately put at the 
head of the collection (for v. 1 is merely a fragment of 
& refrain) in imitation of the famous agnim ile of I, 1, 1, and 
shows that the Vimada hymna are later than even that not 
very early hymn and the collection associated with it. What 
may be marks of antiquity may equally well in some cases, 
as in this, be signs of the incompetence of the poet. 

The doubts we feel about Dr. Arnold’s results apply 
mainly to his treatment of the first four of the periods into 
which he divides the hymns, and he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popular’ Rgveda. 


A. Berautepate Kerra. 


Tae Putiosorny or trae Uraxisnaps, By Paw. Devssen. 
Translated by Rev. A.5.Gepen. (Edinburgh, 1906.) 


Mr. Geden has rendered a valunble service to students of 
Indian Philosophy by this translation of the second part of 
vol. i of Professor Deussen’s General History of Philosophy, 
which orginally appeared in 1899. Professor Deussen's 
work has long been recognised as the most important treatise 
on the Upanishads; it has proved a great stimulus to their 
study, and has raised in a new form the old controversy 
as to the meaning of these treatises. 

Professor Deussen is a follower of Kant and Schopenhauer, 
and, like the latter, regards the Upanishads as containing 
one of the great philosophies of the world. With a vastly 
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wider philosophic knowledge, he supports the interpretation 
of the Upanishads assigned by Gaudapida and Sankara, 
and endeavours to trace through them the development of 
subsequent Indian philosophy. His view may perhaps be 
summed up in the following propositions:—{1) Upanisad 
originally meant a secret word such as a name of the atman 
like fajjaldn or fadeanam. (2) These names were the 
expressions of a doctrine of the dtman as first principle of 
the universe, which, though possibly originating in Brahmanie 
circles, was developed by the Kesatriyas in opposition to the 
principles of the Brahmanic ritual. (3) The Brahman 
Sakhas soon took up these ideas and developed them, 
bringing them into accord with the ritual tradition by 
interpreting the latter in the spirit of the atman doctrine, 
as in the Aranyakas. Later arose the Upanishads, which 
represent the final results of much enquiry. (4) The oldest 
and most fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads is that of 
Yajfiavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka Upanishad, which asserta 
(1) that the atman is the knowing subject, (2) and as such 
unknowable, (3) and is the sole reality, all else being illusion 
(though the word maya does not occur before the Svetaévatara 
Upanishad), (4) that on attaining true knowledge the 
individual is brahma, whereas other persons go through 
successive tranamigrations. (5) This doctrine, which he 
styles ‘Idealism,’ is easily changed into Pantheism by 
regarding the universe as real, though identical with the 
ftman. This is a view found in even the Briaddranyaka 
itself, and is a concession to the empirical belief in the 
reality of the universe. By regarding the relation of the 
universe to the itman as causal is obtained the cosmogonic 
point of view found in the Chdndogya Upanishad and later. 
This develops into Theism, when in the Mafhaka and 
Svetdéeatara Upanishads the atman enters into the created 
universe as an individual soul. The next step leads to the 
Sankhya doctrine, when the universal soul 1s dispensed with 
and prakrti evolves itself unassisted by a deity for the 
individual purwsas, now regarded as unlimited in number. 
Attractive as the development is, it is open to some 
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criticism. The derivation of wpanisad as meaning a secret 
word seems too restricted, and it appears better to adhere 
to the more general meaning of secret doctrine or secret 
explanation,’ especially as the explanation of such secret 
words is not relatively a great part of the Upanishads. Nor 
ean it be regarded as very probable that Kesatriyas especially 
developed the doctrine. The instances of kings instructing 
Brahmanas (pp. 17 sq.) do show that, as indeed we would 
expect, at the date of the composition of the Upanishads the 
severance of priest and warrior had not gone to extreme 
lengths, but we must also remember that priests were human 
and flattered princes generous givers of cows, There seems 
no satisfactory ground for doubt that the development of the 
atman doctrine was a continuous one and conducted by the 
Brahmanas. 

More important is the question of the historical relations 
of Idealism and Pantheism, and the relative importance 
of either in the Upanishads. Professor Deussen’s theory 
regards Idealism as expounded by Yajfiavalkya as the 
fundamental doctrine, which merges into Panthetsm and 
later into ‘Cosmogony.” This view is natural, if it be 
nocepted that the Yajiavalkya sections of the Priaddranyaka 
Upanishad are the oldest representatives of the Upanishads 
extant. As a matter of fuct, they are undoubtedly older 
than the Chandogya Upanishad (ef. pp. 105, 205, 233), the 
Taittiriya, and the HKimwsitaki. But it may seriously be 
doubted whether there is not an older stage of doctrine to 
be found in the Aifereya Aranyeka. That work containg 
three Upanishads, corresponding to Aranyaka ii, 1-3, ii, 4—6, 
and iii respectively. Of these, i, 1-3, and ti, 46 are 
probably anterior to the Brhaddrenyaka, and ii, 1-3 is the 
older. This seems to follow from the facts which we will 
now enumernte:—(1) The doctrine of the Aranyaka is 
mainly an allegorical account of the Wktha, and it fits itself 
very closely on to the Brihmana. The philosophical context 
is not large and is obscurely expressed, On the whole, it 
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is therefore more probably ancient than so definitel) 

philosophical discussions as those of Yajiavalkya. (2) The 
doctrine of both Upanishads is purely pantheistic or cosmo- 
gonic (it is not possible, we consider, to separate these ideas 
in these early Upanishads). The latter (ii,4~—6) shows a certain 
development as compared with the former. It adopts the term 
ftman as against purusa-prana, and recognizes the nature 
of the atman as prajia, an idea not so clearly expressed in 
the former (see, however, ii, 3,2). But though the author 
of ii, 4—6 agrees with Yajiavalkya in recognizing the atman 
as thought, he does not show any knowledge of the more 
special doctrines which constitute the characteristic signs 
of Yajiavalkya's Idealism. Thus (#) be does not assert 
that the knower cannot be known. This idea occurs only 
in the later Upanishad, Aifareya Aranyaka ii, 2, 4, 19. 
(4) He does not regard the atman as alone real, the rest 
being truly unreal. It is indeed doubtful how far Yajiia- 
yalkya himself held this view, but it is a logical result of 
his thought, and the Chdadogya Upanishad, vi, 1, 3, already 
has the phrase vdcdrambhanam of plurality. The Aitareya 
is consistently pantheistic or cosmogonic. The atman ts 
the world or produces it, but ita reality ia not impugned. 
The point is on important one, because on it depends the 
question of the validity of interests in the world. To 
a Pantheist the world is the revelation of the divinity, to 
the Idealist it is the cloud which hides it. Indian philosophy 
is not absolutely dominated by Idealism. There is always 
a strong school of Pantheists, who regard the world as no 
mere illusion, but a living truth. Dr. Thibaut has recently 
shown that this is the point of view in all probability 
of Badarayana; it is that of Ramanujs and of Ramananda, 
and the space allotted to it in the Sarvadarsana-Sumgraha 
demonstrates its real importance. It assumes, indeed, in 
these writers a theistic tinge, and is inferior in philosophic 
value to the system of 5 Sankara, but from the practical point 
of view it is undoubtedly superior. It may be interesting to 
note that Visveévaratirtha and Anandatirtha have commented 
in a Vaisnava sense on the Atfareya Aranyaka nu, iL Tt 
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naturally follows that (c) the result of knowledge in the 
individual is not emancipation. The man who knows the 
various doctrines of ii, 4—6 becomes immortal. Sayana, 
following Sankara, interprets this, of course, as referring to 
mekti, but this is merely scholastic. There is not a trace of 
evidence that the authors of the Upanishads in the Aranyaka 
understood the doctrine of mukii. Further (d), there 1s no 
clear trace of the doctrine of transmigration, even in the 
form in which it appears in Brhadaranyaka Upanishad iv, 4, 5. 
What happens to the unenlightened man is not specified, 
possibly it was thought of as in the Brahmanas (Deussen, 
p. 327) as recurrent death. There is indeed an apparent 
reference to transmigration proper in Aifareya Aranyaka ii, 
3, 2, 5, in the words yalhdprajiam At sambhacdh, which 
Max Miller renders “for they are born according to their 
knowledge in a former life,” as it was taken by Sayana. This 
meaning does not particularly well fit the context, and the 
words should probably be translated “ for their experiences 
are according to their measure of intelligence.” 

There are other points in which the Aitereya Aranyaka ti 
is older than the Aréaddranyaka, but the evidence seems clearly 
to show that we have in the Aranyala a pantheistic view 
older than the ideulistic, and if we accept this result we 
will be inclined to interpret the Upanishads generally either 
pantheistically or idealistically, as may best suit each 
passage. Indeed, probably the idealistic view is the rarer, 
as it is the more subtle, and able as are Satikara’s efforts to 
explain away discrepancies, we must be prepared to admit 
that the two lines of thought are not capable of ultimate 
agreement, 

Among the many other interesting questions raised by 
Professor Deussen, we must be content with referring to 
his theory of the origin of the Sankbya doctrine (ch. x). 
He accounts for the curious position of prakrii by the theory 
that Sankhya is a Theism with the deity omitted, prabrii 
being permitted to evolve itself. Perhaps the theory of the 
Sankhyo system ia deeper; purusa seems to be the absolute 
subject—the transcendental unity of apprehension—muade 
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into a self-existing entity and opposed to the object as 
prakrti. The system would thus, however illogical, be one 
of pure Idealism and in full sympathy with the Vedanta. 

We must add that Mr. Geden’s translation is accurate 
and readable, We do not, however, know why Yajiuvalkya 
is throughout spelled Yajfiavalkhya. 


A. Berrrepate Kerra. 


Some Savixncs From THE UPanNisHanes. 


By Dr. L. D. Basser. 


In this little book Dr. Barnett has made accessible to 
English readers the most important passages of the 
Upanishads—the teaching of Uddalaka from the Chindagya 
Upanishad, of Yajiavalkya from the SHrhaddranyaka 
Upanishad, and the legend of Naciketas from the Matha 
Upanishad. He has accompanied his renderings with 
analyses of the parts translated, which will be of con- 
siderable assistance to the reader in grasping the thought 
of the Upanishads, and his presentation of the subject 
will undoubtedly convey an attractive impression of the 
philosophic value of these old enquiries. 

One or two points on which Dr, Barnett takes views other 
than those usual seem to call for remark. He considers 
(p. 47) that the expression anima in the Chdndogya shows 
that the absolute was conceived as ‘essentially material 
substance, though without any attributes of materiality, 
and that being, thought, and matter were ultimately one to 
the author. This seems to press unduly the literal meaning 
of anima, and, though the idea of thought which does not 
think is a strange one to us, yet it seems plain that this was 
the conception of being present to the mind of the author, 
whereas matter is a product of being, with which, however, it 
ia not identical, Aguin (p. 58), it is suggested to take asakad 
in Katha Upanishad, vi, 4,8 the negative a combined with 
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tle subjunctive érkad, as otherwise the meaning is wrong. 
But even assuming that Panini, ii, 2, 6, authorises such 
a compound, which is open to grave doubt,' until some clear 
Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid a formation 
as possible in an Upanishad. It is true that the aposiopesis 
theory of the commentators ia impossible, but surely the next 
verse makes it clear that the reference is to one who is not 
completely enlightened but is progressively attaining that 
end (cf. the later Aramamukfi). There is a very similar 
passage in Brhavdranyaka Upanishad, iv, 4, 5, where the soul 
which has negatively cleared itself progresses through lives 
in higher spheres such as those of the fathers, Gandharvaa, 
and Brahman. 

The reference suspected in Brhaddranyata Upanishad, iv, 
4, 24, to the legend of Suvarnasthivin seems unnecessary, and 
as Uddalaka was son of Aruna, the father of Naciketas, 
Auddalaki Aruni, must have been son of Uddalaka and 
grandson of Aruna, and not grandson of Uddalaka, os stated 
on p. 06. Or if he was grandson of Uddalaka, he must 
have been great-grandson of Aruna. It is clear, however, 
that the legends had preserved little but names vaguely 

There are one or two misprints, e.g. Iga for Iéa on p. 53, 
and in a later edition it might be well to discard a few of 
the more awkward of the archaic words and forms, such as 
‘understanded,’ ‘ wotteth,"‘rede.” After all, the atyle of the 
Upanishads is, for the time of the probable composition, 
remarkably modern, as was to be expected from the fact that 
they are the textbooks of a new faith. 


A. Brerretepare Kerra. 


' Probably the use is inter than Pigini, and based on u misunderstanding or 
llegctimate extension of the rule, ie 
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Awnxvat Report on tHe Seance ror Hinpr Manuscriprs. 
Four volumes, for the years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
By Syamsunpar Das, B.A., Honorary Secretary, 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Henares ; Member, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; Second Master, Central Hindu 
Collegiate School, Benares; ete., ete. Published under 
the authority of the Government of the United 
Provinces. (Allahabad: United Provinces Government 
Press. ) 


As is well-known, an active search for Sanskrit manuscripts 
under the authority and at the cost of the Government of 
India has been carried on for very many years throughout 
the various provinces of India. It hus led to most vuluable 
results, and has shed a flood of light on the still existing 
manuscript treasures of the vust Sanskrit literature of India. 
A similar search wue instituted, at least in the Provinee of 
Bengal, for Arabic and Persian manuscripts. But it lacked 
the needful enterprise, and neyer came to much, It may 
be hoped that now, under the direction of Dr, Denison Ross, 
the present energetic Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, 
it may begin to rival in usefulness the Sanskrit branch of 
the search, 

All this time the vernaculars of India were left out in the 
cold. Probably it was thought that in respect of them there 
was little or nothing to search for. The conviction that 
this was a great error has gradually forced itself on ull who 
have sympathised with the newly awakened interest in the 
Indian vernaculars. In Bengal a commendable effort has 
begun to be made in connection with the search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts, by its present able Director, Mahamuhopadhyaya 
Hara Prasada Shastri, the learned Principal of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, who 1s devoting a portion of his attention 
to the collection of Bengali manuscripts. But it 1s the Hindi 
vernacular which has been the first to secure for itselt the 
advantage of a distinct organization for the search of its 
manuscripts. The credit of this achievement, as we learn 


from the introduction to the First Annual Report (1900), 
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is due to an entirely native Indian agency, the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares. After an abortive attempt 
to interest the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Government 
of India in its scheme of collecting Hindi manuscripts, it met 
with well-deserved success in its appeal to the Government 
of the United Provinces of the North-West and Oudh. That 
Government sanctioned an annual subsidy of Rs. 400 to the 
Sabha, and also undertook to publish the Annual Reports 
of its search. This was in 1899, and since then four Reports 
have been published by Mr. Syamsundar Das, the able 
Secretary of the Sabha, The choice of this scholar for the 
direction of the search is a very happy one. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das is an excellent Hindi scholar, who has already made 
himself favourably known by several weleome editions of 
important Hindi works. Among these may be mentioned 
Lal Kavi's Chhatra Prakié, a Bundelkhand historical poem 
dealing with the life of Chhatrasal Bundela. This edition 
Mr. Syamsundar Das has provided with an excellent 
introduction, in connection with which, as well as with 
the ‘Hindi Notes" in the Reports, the only regret one 
cannot help feeling is that its author should not have seen 
his way to discard the artificial Hindi londed with Sanskrit 
Tatsamas which is still so dear to the literati of India, and 
which, in No. 44 of the Report for 1901, Lallu-ji Lala is 
said to have ‘invented’ in 1800, The Sabha, and its able 
Secretary, might add to their laurels by taking the initiative, 
for which they are so well fitted, in raising up a true 
literary Hindi, presenting in a polished form the living 
language of the people, such a language as would be both 
intelligible and enjoyable by the people at large, and not 
be merely the jargon of a literary clase. The literary Hindi 
which we should like to see created would be on the pattern 
of the language of what Mr. Syamsundar Das calla the 
Augustan period of Hindi literature, and of which the 
famous Ramayan of Tulsi Das is one of the best repre- 
sentatives, 

The case of this beautiful poem well illustrates the useful- 
ness of a°search for Hindi manuscripts. That search has 
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brought to light several extremely old manuscripts of the 
poem, among them one (No, 22 of 1901) discovered in 
Ajodbya, the first canto of which was written in 1604 a.p., 
that is, 19 years prior to the death of Tulsi Das, The poet 
lived for many years in Ajodhya, where he began the 
composition of his epic m 1574 4.p. It is therefore quite 
possible that this canto may be in the actual hindwriting 
of Tulsi Das himself. It is said that Tulsi Das made two 
copies of his Ramiyau, one of which he took to Rajapur m 
Banda. The Rajapur MS. is described as No. 28 in the 
Report for 1901. It does not appear to bear any date, 
and contains no more than the second canto (Ajodiyd Hand). 
But for some watermarks, it is in fairly good condition. 
There is a story that it “was once stolen, but the thief, when 
pursued, threw the entire bundle into the Jamna, whence only 
one book, the Ajodhya Kanda, could be rescued” (Report, 
1900, p. 3)—a story which the condition of the manuseript 
fragment would seem to corroborate. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das, who has compared the two very old manuscripts, 
considers that they are both in the same handwriting, and 
were written by Tulsi Das himself. But by adding two 
reduced facsimile pages of each of the two manuscripts to 
his Report for 1901, he bas made it possible for anyone 
to judge for himself. If his opinion should prove to be 
correct, we should be in possession of portions of both the 
traditional autographs of Tulsi Das; and it would follow 
that the Malihabad copy, which is also claimed by its owner 
to be in his handwriting, cannot be genuine. And this, 
indeed, would seem to be the truth, if the report that it 
contains many Asepake, or interpolations, should be true 
(see Report, 1900, p. 3; 1901, p. 2). In this connection, 
however, one point may be worth noting. In the Rajapur 
MS., 4 and @, when they signify ra and ya (as distinguished 
from 4a and ja), are invariably marked by a subscribed dot ; 
thus on the upper page, 2nd line Waa nayana, Sth line 
Was bhayeu, and 2nd line Wafa acadhi; on the lower page, 
lst and 3rd lines fr@ priya, and 7th line qaf4 eran. In 
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the Ajodhya M&., it is only et which is so marked; ef, 
upper page, Srd line atey jirana, 6th line WET gacaha, 
9th line Waq samvat, but 2nd line Was bhayew without 
adot, It would be desirable to have larger portions of the 
two manuscripts in facsimile to compare. 

With reference to another celebrated Hindi work, the 
search has proved of much usefulness, This ia the Prithiraj 
Rasuu, the so-called epic or ballad chronicle of Prithiraj 
Chauhan by Chand Bardii, composed towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the oldest work written in Hindi, or 
indeed in any of the modern North Indian vernaculars. The 
search brought to light in Mathura a very old manuscript, 
dated 1590 4.p. (No. 63 of 1900), and on the basis of it, 
as well as three other, already known, gol manuscripts, the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha has commenced to publish uw trust- 
worthy edition of the hitherto much disputed text, the 
preparation of which is in the experienced hands of 
Mr. Syamsundar Das, Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, 
and Babu Radha Krishna Das. This is a much needed 
work, which, in spite of its lengthiness, it muy be hoped 
will be carried to a successful conclusion. The en nineness 
of the chronicle, once unhesitatingly secepted, was firat 
denied by Kaviraj Syamal Das in 1886 in an article con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and has since remained greatly suspect, on the ground 
mainly of the incorrectness of its dates. In his Report for 
1900 Mr. Syamsundar Das has made un attempt, aa it 
appears successfully, to rehabilitate the ancient chronicle. 
The clue to it, discovered by Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal 
Pandya, is furnished by the chronicle itself. In his first 
canto, Chand Bardai explains that his dates ure not stated 
in the ordinary Vikrama era, but in a modification of it 
adopted by Prithiraj, and called the Ananda Vikrama 
era. Several explanations are suggested of this name, 
none of which is quite satisfactory ; but what appears to. be 
certainly true is that, as Mr. Syamsundar Das shows, all 
the dutes given in the Rieau work out correctly if the 
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Ananda Vikrama era is taken to commence 90-01 years 
later than the ordinary Vikrama era, called by way of 
distinction the Sananda Vikrama (e.g., in No. 41, of 1900, 
p. 40). It follows, therefore, that any year in the former 
era may be converted into the corresponding year of the 
Christian era by adding 33. At the same time, it is not 
denied that the text haa suffered by occasional interpolations 
of incidents as well as by modernisation of the language. 
The object of the edition which the Sabha has undertaken 
is precisely to furnish scholars with the means of settling 
the exact literary and historicul value of the epic. 

The term Hindi, as employed in the name of the Search 
for Hindi Manuscripts, is used in its old sense, in which tt 
embraces the languages of the whole of the central portion 
of Northern India. The search, therefore, includes manu- 
scripts written in Bihari, Rajpitani, and Marwari; and 
it ia apparently intended to include even Panjabi. From 
the point of view of practical utility, seeing that it secures 
a wide sweep of the search, one cannot help condoning the 
abuse of the term. 

Altogether 761 separate works, or books, appear to be 
noticed in the four Annual Reports. The numeration, 
however, is not quite clearly stated, The number of 
separate “Notices” is certainly smaller. Moreover, the 
search has produced a considerable number of manuscripts 
which have not been “noticed” at ull, as being “of no 
historical or literary value.” 

The search has already produced some very valuable 
results, both from the literary und antiquarian points of 
view. Some great literary finds. have been already 
mentioned: manuscripts of Tulsi Das Ramayan and 
Chand’s Prithiraj Rasaun. To these may be added two 
old and important manuscripts of the Pudmavati by Malik 
Muhammad (ec. 1540 a.v.) and of the Sat’sai by Bihari Lal 
Ohaube (¢. 1640 a.n.), dated respectively 1690 and 1718 an. 

The oldest manuscript brought to light by the search is 
a manuscript of the Prithiraj Rasuu (No. 65 of 1900), which 
is dated in 1590 a.n. “It appears to be the only manuscript 
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of the sixteenth century as vet discovered by the search. 
The next oldest is dated in 1604 A.D., und is a manuscript of 
the Tulsi Das Ramayan (No. 22 of 1900), There appear to 
be 32 other manuscripts of the seventeenth century. They 
belong to the years 1612 (7 MSS.), 1614, 1635, 1647, 1649 
(14 MSS.), 1651, 1673, 1683 (3 MSS.), 1686, 1688, 1690, 
The date of a manuscript is one of the most important 
points to note. The passage or colophon which gives it 
should always be transcribed ; and it is convenient always to 
quote it also in the English portion of the “notice.” In this 
respect the first Report of 1900 wns often wanting, but im 
the succeeding volumes the defect has been almost entirely 
removed ; though not altogether, as e.g. in Nos, 24 and 112 
of 1901. In respect of the dates mentioned in the Notice 
No. 63 of 1900, there is much confusion. On p. 58 the 
manuscript (one of the Prithiraj Rasau) is said to be duted 
Sainvat 1640, or 1583 acp.: but on p. 97,in Notice No, 62, 
AD. 1584 is given as the date of the same manuscript. 
Unfortunately the passage containing the date has not been 
reproduced, But in point of fact, as Mr. Syamsundar Das 
some time ago informed me privately, the date is Sarnvat 
1647, that is, 1590 ap. The passage runs as follows :— 


car O aret <1 Secs Fat 30000 adta wet faae 
ars Wa get Biv are at eta at tit saa wy 
foraet afm ara fas’: a at agr vars aa faa | dex 
9649 49 faa ara 


The dates are not always correctly given; e.g., No, 4] of 
1900 is not dated Satmvat 1942, but 1944. The date is 
expressed thus: yuga Srudi nidhi mahi, thot is, 4,4, 9 1; 
Juga refers to the well-known four ages. It also means 
a pair; but I do not recollect ever having met with it as 
symbolic of two, but always of four. Again, the date of 
No. 144 of 1900 is given, in the English note on p- 106, 
as “Sarnvat 1825 (1768 A.D.) ""; bat in the Hind; note 
P- 107 as “Samvat 1827,” which would be 1770 am 
Again, under No. 143 of 1900 (p- 113), the date in the 
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transcript of the “End” is given as “ Samvat 1896,” 
but in the English and Hindi notes it is stated to be 
“Samvat 1889 (1852 a.n.)." The former date would be 
1839 a.p. 

Some additional errata, not noted in the list prefixed to 
the Report for 1900, are = following :—On p. 77, L 46, 
read Orissa for Orrissa; p. 78, 1. 30, read Vindhya for 
Vindya; p. 107, 1. 3, read we for ait In the Report 
for 1900, p. 110, in the English note on No. 139, read 
1851 a.p. for 1817 a.p.; also in the Report for 1901, p. 39, 
in the English note on No. 36, read 1837 a-p. for 1817 a.n. 
Both dates are given correctly in the Hindi Abstract hat 
(Sarikeep Siici). 

Most of these blemishes, it must be acknowledged, occur 
in the first, and necessarily experimental, Report: the 
succeeding ones are nearly all that one can desire. On the 
whole, the Reports reflect great credit on their compiler, and 
on the Nagari Pracharini Sabha to whose public-spirited 
enterprise we owe them. 

A. F. Ruvorr Horrnxz. 


Histontcat. Rerrospect or Junkeeyvion Isianp. By 
Colonel G. E. Genrinxt, M.R.AS., O.8.5., ete, ete. 
(From the Journal of the Siam Society, 1905.) 


A careful and scholarly account of this httle known 
island. The early notices are especially valuable. The 
author cites the remarks of fifteen travellers between 1200 
and 1700 (pp. 7-19). He gives a clear and interesting 
account of French influence in the seventeenth century, 
but touches very lightly on attempted Dutch aggression 
during that period. For the eighteenth century, he quotes 
Hamilton, Koenig, and Forrest, On the last-named traveller 
he bestows a just encomium, and compares his careful and 
accurate work with that of later writers, greatly to their 
disadvantage. The Burmese invasions of Junkeeylon are 
carefully dealt with, and the writer carries the history of 
the island down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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Colonel Gerini’s remarks on the derivation of the name 
of the island and of other places on the coast and mainland 
are of exceptional interest. With regard to the name 
Junkceylon (pp. 2-7), he agrees that the generally accepted 
meaning (Ujong Salang) Salang Head is correct, and utterly 
diseredits the ingenious derivation given by Skeat in the 
second edition of Holson- Jobson. At the same time, he 
maintains that “C*haling, the correct name {of which 
Salang is the Malay form),” is neither Siamese nor Malay. 
He leaves it an open question whether the name was bestowed 
by the early Moii settlers, or by the southern Indian traders, 
or whether it is a “loan word from the speech of the 
aboriginal Negrito tribes originally inhabiting the country.” 
He discredits the Malay derivation, éa4i#, a hill, for P‘hiket 
(Bhikech, Puket), but suggests no alternative, 

Among numerous valuable notes on words used by travellers, 
the following are especially interesting, The author derives 
Forrest's ‘poot’ from “probably pak, a lump,”” but adds, 
“it may, however, be meant for the Chinese pat, a lump.” 
In the Geographical Account of Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey, Hakluyt Society's edition, 
p. 241, the word is derived from the Malay patah, ‘a 
fragment,’ which, in view of Bowrey's spelling (pufta) of 
the word, seems to me the more likely derivation. 

Again, the author's remarks on the vexed question of the 
origin of ‘Talapoin’ are of great value, though on some 
points open to objection. He contends, Pp- 99 n. and 139, 
that the derivations collected in the 2nd ed. of Hobson- 
Jobson fall wide of the mark, and that the term ip ité Various 
forms is from a Modi original tala-pdi, meaning ‘my Lord,’ 
This view has much to recommend it, 

It is a pity that the index to this important work should 


be so inadequate. 


R. C. Tewrrr. 


VERSTANDNIS DES BUDDHISMUS. Hh 


Aursirze zum Verstanpyis pes Buppuismus. Von Parr 
Danke. I" und Il Teil. pp. 157,137. (Berlm: 
Schwetachke und Sohn, 1903.) 


These twenty brief essays are profoundly interesting. 
Not of the class of work usnally termed scholarly, and 
professedly appealing only to the general cultured reader, 
they may be nevertheless sounmanded to the perusal of all 
scholars to whom the historical phenomenon of Buddhist 
thought is at least not less important than ancillary questions 
of Pali philology. The author is convinced that the gospel 
of Buddhist nirvana is the view of things which all who 
reject any form of faith, of revealed religion, must inevitably 
atamble over, even if they do not take it up and make it 
their own. It lies across their way—is their way, even if 
they know it not. How this is demonstrated scarcely belongs 
to a review in these pages. But in spite of much repetition 
and other weaknesses, the logically strong, incisive, and 
uncompromising exposition constitutes a positive contribution 
to modern Buddhist literature. 

To some extent this trenchant certainty of tone is due to 
the restricted and simplified field of Mr. Dahlke's data. He 
comments pleasantly on the ‘doing everything’ of Western 
secular life, on the ‘doing nothing’ of intellectual and 
moral sloth, and on the ‘not doing’ of the selective ideal 
of life. But that he should carry out the last ideal by 
remaining ignorant of his literary material in the original 
is absolutely unpardonable. He is justly complacent re- 
apecting the fact that his limited * Bicherstudien” have 
been complemented by visits to the homes of surviving 
Buddhism We could wish be had enlarged more on the 
living and thinking of brethren and religious laymen in 
those countries. Sympathetic information such as he could 
have given, from a non-Christian standpoint, is much asked 
for by Western inquirera. But his book-material is drawn 
almost wholly, and wholly uneritically, from Dr, Neumann's 
Anthologiv and Mahima trauelations. As a result his strong 
and his weak points are but repetitions of corresponding 
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features in those notuble but prismatic works, We find the 
(to us) elusive Pali terms gripped by ill-fitting Schopenhauer- 
isms, and all the fine ethic of will-culture informing Buddhist 
doctrine wilting under the illusion that insight means killing 
out of will and desire, And this because terms of volitional 
import are foisted on to Pali terms which do not fit, Of 
this we have spoken elsewhere. But this belief in will- 
paralysis, in place of synergy diverted, directed, con- 
eentrated, and intensified by intellectual culture, tends to 
distort the author's view of Buddhism. Where he leaves 
German for English translations he falls into the error 
of calling suicide a ‘deadly sin’ in Buddhist law. Only 
incitement to suicide was denounced, and he might, from 
the instances of Channa and Godhika, have seen saintly 
suicides pronounced void of offence by the Buddha. It is 
unsatisfactory, too, that one who so ardently assimilates the 
philosophy of Buddhism should be content to repeat, at 
second-hand, in a footnote, the exploded error of referring to 
the Abhidhamma as the ‘ philosophical books" of Buddhism. 

But we trust that, since the publication of his essays, 
Mr. Dahlke has been both willing and doing with respect 
to the study of Pali. And for the rest we can always be 
grateful that his past absorption into the spirit of Sutta 
literature has resulted in his charming contribution to 
Buddhist similes. His figures of the rainbow, the swimmer, 
the lightning flash, the veil of the gods, the sieve of criticism, 
the radius of cognition, the spectrum, the lonely traveller, 
and many others are worthy of his interesting and beautiful 
models, And it is pleasant to think of him sitting in the 
moonlit Gosinga-grove, exchanging seyyathdns with the 
saintly theras of old, the barriers of Kast and West replaced 
by the bond of the great Dhamma. 


O. A. F. Ritys Davis. 
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Mowwates pe w’Enymaipr. Par Auorre pe ta Furr, 
(Chartres, 1905.) 


Probably no Asiatic coins present greater difficulties than 
the sub-Parthian, and certainly none have been studied by 
abler numismatists than they have. 

In 1852 Bartholomei published a coin bearing the name 
Kamniskires, which he attributed to the king of an un- 
identified small state in Asia, In 1853 Longperier described 
two coins with figures and names of King Kamniskires and 
his queen Anzaze, which he attributed to a king of a later 
date than that of Bartholomei, In 1856 Vaux located the 
kingdom of the Kamniskires in Susiana (Elymaia, Elam). 
In 1877 Gardner described a tetradrachm of Kamniskires 
and Angzaze bearing the date 234 of the Seleucid era. 
Besides these we have had the researches of Mordtmann, 
Thomas, Markoff, and Allotte de la Fuye upon these and 
other coins from the same region, of a Parthian type, some 
bearing the names of Orodes or Phraates in Aramaic as well 
as in Greek, 

In the book now under notice Colonel Allotte de la Fuye 
very ably sums up these researches, and describes in great 
detail the hundreds of coins which he has been able to 
examine, and gives figures of 185 of them in four large 
quarto heliotype plates. He discusses the types, the symbols, 
and the attributions, and the readings of the Greek and 
Aramaic legends, with careful facsimiles of the latter, He 
says that the Kamniskires dynasty was probably as follows: 


Kamniskires Nicephore, cired p.c. 163. 
Kamniskires II the Great. 

Kamniskires [II and Anzaze, p.c. 82. 
Kamniskires IV, son of Kumniskires IT, p.c. 72. 


He attributes the majority of the Kamniskires coins to the 
Inst of these. 
With regard to the coins having the name Orodes or 
Phraates on them, it is debated whether they were atruck 
1.8.4.8, 1906. he 
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by the Arsacid rulers of those mames or by their satrape 
or governors in Elymais; or whether there was a line of 
Elymaid kings descended from Orodes I; or whether the 
coins should be attributed to a line of kings of a later period 
near to that of the Inst Arsacid or early Sassanian kings. 
The author is inclined to agree to the second of these 
propositions, and suggests that the Orodes of Elymats wus 
the son of the great Parthian Orodes I (8.c. 55), and that he 
was followed by Phrantes, Orodes IIT, and Orodes TV. 

The book ia an excellent piece of numismatic work on 
a difficult subject, and without accepting as proven all that 
the author propounds as to the order of the two dynasties, 
we congratulate him on the way in which he has done it. 
The Dujardin heliotype plates are also admirable. 

O. C. 


Recuercues sun tes Runatryvar ne ‘Oman Havyim, par 
Anrntx Cunisrenses, docteur és lettres de l'Université 
de Copenhague. (Heidelberg, 1905.) 


This work—one of the series purporting to supply 
material to the history of the languages and literature 
of the Further East—deserves a fuller review than we are 
able to find space for here, The following extract from the 
concluding lines of Dr, Christensen’s long and elaborate 
essay will give some idea of his method of treating his 
subject. He speaks of it as the remarkable work which 
we “call the Ruba‘iyat of Omar Hayyam.” We have it in 
French, the language he has himself chosen for expression 
of hia sentiments :— 


“Mélange curieux de pensées les plus hétérogénes, les 
plus conutraires, renfermant le matérinhisme le plus brutale et 
le spiritualisme le plus sublime, potsie tuntot leoére, tantét 
prolonde, tantét quelquefois avec enjouement, mais le plus 
souvent avec une ironie amére ou un désespoir plus ow moms 
‘aocentué ce qui contribue 4 rendre ce mélange plus confas, 
est les quatrains ont été arrangés selon le hasard de la rime. 
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Pourtant il ne faut pas aller jusqu’a prétendre que toutes ces 
idées incongrues n’aient pu exister ensemble dans un méme 
cerveau persan. N‘avons-nous pas eu nous autres nations 
européennes qui nous vantons de penser logiquement, des 
pottes qui ont traité des idées presque aussi hétérogénes ? 
Comment un tel phénoméne ne gerait-il pss possible chez 
ces Persans doués de plus d'imagination que de logique 
Dans la poésie de Nasir Husrau nous trouvous également 
une bonne part de ce déchirement, de ce débordement de 
sentiments momentanés bien que chez lui ces sentiments 
soient contenus par une forte tendunce. Au point de vue 
de ln psychologie, je ne trouve pas impossible qu’'Omar 
Hayyam ait pu composer les Ruba‘iyat essentiellement talle 
qu’elles nous sont represéntées dans les meilleurs textes, 
Mais, encore une fois méme les meilleurs textes sont fortement 
altérés, A quel point c’est ce que nous ne savons pas. Nous 
n'avons pas des moyens pour décider si tel, ou tel quatrain 
est composé par lui méme ou non. 

Mais la valeur de l'euvre reste indépendamment de 
Vauteur. Dans les Ruba‘iydt, les courants d’esprit qui ont 
traversé, durant les sidcles, le monde persan, se rencontrent 
et se réfractent, Les Ruba‘iyat sont une encyclopédie 
poétique de la vie intellectuelle des Persans, et a ce point 
de vue le plus elles sont incontestablement une des @uvres 
les plus remarquables qu'a produite la littérature persane. 


EF; J..-G 


Exvemestany Eevrrian Grammar. By Mancarer A, 
Murray. (Quaritch, 1905.) 


Miss Murray has for some years acted as instructress in 
Egyptian to the beginners’ class among Professor Petrie’s 
pupils at University College, London, and has thereby 
acquired an insight into the first difficulties attending the 
study of hieroglyphs such as has been attained by few. 
Her Elementary Grammar thus tella us all those, things 
which a beginner in Egyptian wante to know, and which 


aoe 


re ; 
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he will be able to find in no grammar hitherto published. 
As an instance may be taken the simple forms of signs 
given on pages 8 and 9, which teach the student to reduce 
the printed hieroglyphs to their simplest expression, ame 
thus to reproduce them currently without previous study of 
the graphic arts. Until now these could only be found 
after long search in the expensive and scarce Dictionary of 
Brugech, and their possession alone will amply repay the 
reader the few shillings that Miss Murray’s book will cost 
him. For the rest, it is founded on Erman’s Agyptiache 
Grammatik, which is to say that it is based throughout on 
the theory of the Berlin school of Egyptologists that the 
ancient Egyptian was in effect a Semitic language. This 
Pan-Semitie view of the case is not held by all scholars, and 
it will seem to many that a work like M. Victor Loret’s 
Manuel de ia Langue Egyptienne, if brought up to date, 
would be better fitted to beginners than all the paraphernalia 
of vowelless words, pscudo-participles, and the purely hypo- 
thetical paradigms of verbs with which Erman’s grammar 
and, to a certain extent, the present volume are garnished. 
Miss Murray does indeed spare us the awkward and 
pedantic transliteration of the Berlin achool, which she 
rightly pronounces to be “often a great stumbling-block 
to beginners.” For this -we are grateful, but it looks as if 
she might have also warned them that the older system of 
Lepsius was atill in foree, and was exclusively used by 
nearly ull French ond many English Mgyptologists, By so 
doing she would have followed the courteous precedent set 
by the greatest living Egyptologist, M. Maspero, who in his 
public lectures has never given a reading of a text which 
differs from that of Berlin without at the same time reading 
the German version and allowing his hearers to see which 
corresponds most closely to the original, With this exception, 
Miss Murray's grammar seems entirely adequate to the 
needs of the class for whom it is written, and really brings 
the power of reading cartouches and other simple inseriptions 
within the reach of anybody with a little leisure. 
Fi. 
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Scanans. An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian 
Seals and Signet Rings. By Percy E. Newnenry. 
(Constable, 1906.) 


This handsome book gives usa reproductions of some 
twelve hundred ecarabs, which have been chosen from the 
different museums and private collections of Europe, Egypt, 
and America as good specimens of their different types. 
Henve the reader is confronted, on first opening the book, 
with a duly arranged set of examples which should enable 
him to identify at a glance any particular variety. After 
a very short study of them there is no reason why the 
characteristics of each type should not be as easily 
remembered as the marks on porcelain; and with this 
equipment the most unlearned traveller in Egypt can be 
secure against having a late Ramesside scarab palmed off 
on him as a Mentuhotep, or a porte-bonheur seal as a cylinder 
of the Thinite dynasties. All others apart, for such uses 
Mr. Newberry’s book is invaluable. 

In his Introduction, too, Mr. Newberry, speaking with the 
authority to which his long experience in Egyptology entitles 
him, has much to say that will be useful to the tourist and to 
the student alike. Forged scarabs are, he tells us, 0 rare 
as to be negligible, but the Egyptians themselves thought 
nothing of antedating their work by several dynasties, so that 
it is quite possible to come across scarabs purporting to be 
made for « king of the Sixth or some earlier dynasty which 
were not made until the Twelfth. Hence the value of the 
scarab as historical evidence is small, and, with the exception 
of a few well-known ones, more properly to be called 
medals, commemorating some event like the marriage of 
Amenhotep III with the famous queen Thyi, or the same 
king's slaughter of an incredible number of ‘lions,’ no 
great reliance can be placed in their inscriptions. On the 
other hand, scaraba are most valuable as a means of 
determining the family history, the relationships, and the 
official appointments of individuals. For the scarab was 
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the personal seal or signet of the wearer, with which he 
Was accustomed to authenticate documents, execute deeds, 
and do all the other things that in our civilization demand 
a signature, as well as to seal up doors, cupboards, and 
other things now kept under lock and key. This fact, 
which in the earlier days of Egyptology was often denied, 
is clearly proved by the arguments in the present book, 
even without the study which Professor Spiegelberg has 
lately devoted to the subject. That it was thus the lineal 
descendant and supplanter of the cylinder or barrel -seal 
which the first conquerors of Egypt introduced, probably 
from Babylonia, is as clear as daylight, and all fanciful 
theories thut the scarab was ever used as money and the 
hike may fairly be laid aside. 

1 will not quarrel with Mr. Newberry for assuming, as 
he does, on p. 107, that the Aha whose cylinder-seals— 
or, more correctly, their impressions—have been found at 
Abydos, was really Menes, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, though I think he might have warned his readers 
that many Egyptologists hold a different opinion. I will 
go instead to what appears to me the only serious omission 
from the book, which ia the absence of any attempt to 
explain why the later Egyptians chose the beetle as the 
invariable type of their seals, The Ateuchus sacer, or beetle 
who lays its eggs in dung, and is often seen in Egypt 
rolling before her the little ball containing them, was, 
of course, looked upon, as a type of the sun-god, who in the 
same manner was considered to push the orb of the sun 
across the aky. There is also some reason for supposing, 
as does Dr. Budge in his “Gods of the Egyptians” (vol. i, 
p. 396), that this A/ewchus was worshipped on its own 
account in the Nile Valley from very early times, its 
identification with the later sun-god being merely a piece 
of priesteraft. Nor can there be any doubt that the scarab- 
form was looked upon as in some way representing the heart 
of man, there being many directions in the Book of the Dead 
for providing the corpse with a green-stone cut into beetle- 
shape in the place of that organ. But what had any of 
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these ideas to do with the choice of the beetle as the 
conventional form of a seal? Mr. Newberry does not tell 
us: and, as what he does not know sbout acarabs is not 
likely to be knowledge, we may conclude that here is but 
one more of those mysteries which Ancient Egypt still 
keeps in store for us. 


F. Li. 


Jupaun Havevi's Krran Av-Kuazanrt, translated from the 
Arabic with an introduction. By Harrwic Hinscurecn, 
Ph.D. (London and New York: George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1905.) 


The middle of the eleventh century finds the Muhamedan 
philosophical world in a state of great ferment. The 
philosophy of Al-Ashari, and, above all, that of Gazal, 
showed a decided reaction against the advance of the 
Aristotelian philosophy of Avicenna. This great spiritual 
excitement communicated itself also to the Jews, who were 
affected to a great extent by the doctrines of their 
Muhamedan contemporarics. Karnism assailed, moreover, 
the authority of the Oral tradition. It is then at that 
juncture that Judah Halevi undertook the defence of 
Judaism from a philosophical point of view, following im 
the main the linea of Gazali, yet sufficiently independent 
to give to his book the great merit of bemg one of the finest 
apologetic writings, strengthened by philosophical arguments, 
that has hitherto been written. In contradistinction to the 
prevailing tendency of starting with metaphysical problems, 
he bases his creed on the traditional aceuracy of the various 
revelations which make the existence of God a necessary 
postulate, 

The book bears the name of Al-Khazari, for Judah Halevi, 
true to his poetical genius, could not present a philosophical 
treatise in a dry manner as other writers on philosophy 
had done, as a chain of theorems and arguments. He 
needs must clothe it in a poetic garb, and he takes as 
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background the history of the conversion to Judaism of the 
king and the people of the Khazars, who lived in what is 
now called South Russia. The correspondence between the 
King Bulan and the Jewish Vizier, Hisdai b. Cheprut, at 
the court of the Muhamedan ruler in Spain, must have been 
known to Judah Halevi. He uses this historical event as 
a framework for his philosophical treatise, representing the 
king as the enquirer, who puta questions to Muhamedan, 
to Christian, and lastly to Jewish sages, and who tries to 
elicit the truth by constant questioning and argumentation, 
Thus in the form of a lively dialogue the whole philosophical 
theory of Judah Halevi is expounded, 

This book was originally written in Arabic, but was 
translated at an early period into Hebrew. It shared the 
fate of other philosophical works written in Arabic; the 
original wus almost lost and forgotten until in modern times 
scholars began to turn their attention to the Arabie text. 
Tt fell to Dr. Hirschfeld to be the first editor of the 
Arabic text, preserved in a unique MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. He accompanied that edition with the corrected 
and emendated Hebrew translation of Ibn Tibbon, and he 
then published a German translation of the book of Judah 
Halevi, based on the Arabic original, 

Dr. Hirschfeld has now turned to his old study of 
predilection, and no one was more fitted than himself to 
undertake the English translation of this classical book 
of Jewish philosophy, and he has accomplished his task in 
a thoroughly efficient and scholarly manner. The text reads 
very smoothly, and the literary and critical notes at the 
end of the volume, together with an elaborate and yet not 
discursive introduction, give all the bibliographical and 
historical information required for a fuller understanding 
of the “ Khazari™ of Judah Halevi. 


M. G. 
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TarovcH Towns axp Jenene. By Wintiam Hunter 
Wornman and Fanny Buriock Workman. With 
map and 202 illustrations. Large Svo; pp. xxiv and 
$80. (London: Unwins, 1904.) 


This handsome volume is the record of a really remarkable 
achievement. Mr. and Mrs. Workman bicycled some fourteen 
thousand miles through the length ond breadth of India, 
from Tuticorin to the Himalayas, and from the Panjab to 
Bengal, turning aside often to unfrequented places where 
interesting remains could be seen, and only occasionally 
using the railways as a help. Those who know how little 
prepared is India for such a method of travel, how meagre 
and uncomfortable, when indeed any can be found at all, 
is the accommodation provided for non-official travellers, 
will appreciate the difficulties of this undertaking, and the 
courage and persistence necessury to carry it out through 
three successive cold seasons. More especially for a lady 
travelling under these self-imposed conditions the discomforts, 
the strain, and even the danger (for little or no help would 
be available in case of illness, or accident, or breakdown), 
were immense. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the pluck and perseverance of the authors of this book, 
though it was only what one might expect from such 
distinguished travellers and mountaineers. 

The objection may here be raised that these columns are 
scarcely the most appropriate place in which to notice a book 
on travels, however arduous and meritorious they may have 
been. The objection would be valid were there nothing of 
historical interest in the volume. But for that reason it 
does not apply to the present case. The journey was under- 
taken chiefly to study the remains of Indian architecture in 
ite several styles. The course of the routes followed was 
determined by this consideration; and it was in gathering 
the information of most historical value that the travellers 
had to endure most hardship. 

One result of the constant wars of religion and robbery 
which devastated India for so many generations from the 
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time of Mahmud of Ghazni onwards was the impoverishment 
of the people; another was the neglect of intellectual 


‘ pursuits, and the general lowering of the intellectual level ; 
| another was the destruction or serious injury, sometimes 
aL Wanton, sometimes unintentional, of the architectural monu- 


‘ ments of the country; and another was the removal of the 
centres of population from the older sites to the new capitals, 
Very few of the most distinctively Indian—that is to say, 
the Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu—monuments are now in or 
near the most populous places. Temples and palaces, left 
- unfinished in consequence of the wars, are hidden in the 
4 jungles or on the hills in out-of-the-way spots, often exposed 
to utter destruction from natural causes. The advent of the 
*Pax Britannica’ has tended slowly, but surely, to the 
removal of some of the evil. But a few generations have 
not sufficed, could not be expected to suffice, for the removal 
of the disasters resulting from centuries of constant warfare; 
and the preservation of the national monuments of India is 

only now beginning to be taken seriously in hand. 
Under these circumstances we may congratulate ourselves 
that Americans interested in Indian art should, in so efficient 
a way, and ut the cost of so'much hardship, have succeeded 
in placing on record, both by description and by illustration, 
the present state and appearance of a large number of 
buildings, some of them hitherto not described at all, some 
of them not nearly so well described elsewhere. It is an 
excellent work they have done; and though the descriptions 
* given are not, and could not have been, accompanied by 
plans, or by the details of architectural measurements, they 
remain as most welcome information about buildings some of 
which may very likely have fallen into heaps of jungle- 
a covered stones before the meagre staff of the Government 
Archwological Survey shall have been able to treat of them 

in the full manner they deserve. 

An unfortunate accident, due to a flood, at Sri Nagar in 
it Kashmir, led to the destruction or injury of many of the 
pl bea ra 1 z that the authors had taken. They have been 
mpe Hed to undertake another journey to repair in part 
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this serious loss, and to use some of the injured photographs 
it was impossible to replace. They have acted wisely in 
giving to the world, in spite of this mishap, the result of 
their labours; and we thank them most heartily for a most 
interesting volume of great beauty and of permanent interest 
and value. 

T. W. Rays Davins. 
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TESTIMONTAL 


To 
PROFESSOR RHYS DAVIDS. 


At the conclusion of the General Meeting on Dee. 12th, 
1905, Lord Reay, the President, presented to Professor Rhys 
Davids, the late Secretary of the Society, a testimonial 
consisting of a portrait of himself, 1 cheque, and an address, 
to which was appended the following names :— 


Rear, W. [evowe. 

STA NMO ELE, G. A. J acon. 

W. M. Anema. J. Jaco-TRELAWHY. 
J. BR. Axpuewa, A. B. Kerra, 

C. Bexparn. A. KemMBann. 

A. &. Beveriper. J. KENNEDY. 

H. Bevesinge. FL W. LAwnmexve, 
E. L. Bevin. H, FP. P. Geton, 
Siren Aut BroGnaMe A. &. Lewis, 

C. Otro HBiacoes. C.J. LYAe. 

J. F. Buumparonr, L. H. Moca. 

L. BE, Bown. (. Morrerionrs, 
FE. L. Branprers. C. OLDHAM, 

E. G. Baowst T. G. Pincers. - 
S. W. BosHeun. aT. Groner Lane-Fox Perr. 
J. E, CARPENTER. EB, Poomur. 

L. C. CasaRrELut E. J; Raraow, 

RK. CHaLwEnrs. C. M. RickMens, 
©. Connaimarom, ( M. Rippin. 
RK. N. Cost. A. Rogens. 

M. L Dames. kh. SEweEnt, 

KR. K. Dovaias VV. A. Serra. 

A, G, Eis, E. 'T. STurpy, 

H, (. Fansnawe. ( H. Tawney. 
J. F. Feet. A. GC. Tavuonr. 

RK. W. Frazer RK. C. Temrne. 

M. GastEes. F. W.. Tuomas. 
G. E. Geers, T. H. THornron, 
F, J. Go.namim. F. W. VeEENEY. 
M. W. E. Goaser. L. A. Wappen. 
(7. A. Gnimnson EK, H. WHtxFieup. 
H. Herrz. A. N. Wouastor, 
J. F. Hawrer. F. Boniock WoRkMAN. 
H. Himsonreno. RK. A, Yeasuros. 


C, Hugues, 
Lor» Reavy, in presenting the testimonial, said: It is my 
pleasant duty to offer im your name to our late Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, the testimonial, o portrait of himself 
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painted by Mr. Iver Gatty, and an address to which the 
names of 69 subscribers ure attached—a large number, 
considering that we have only about 100 members resident 
in Great Britam—in token of our appreciation of his services 
for many years, and of our regret that his connection with 
the Society has been severed. We know that his interest in 
the Society will remain what it has ever been, and we hope 
that although no longer editor of our Journal, he will often 
enrich it with contributions from his pen. We are aware 


that while he was the Editor he made it a recognised organ ~ 


of Orientul learning in Great Britain. It is o cause of 
regret that Professor Rhys Davids could not remain in 
London ; and it is not to our credit that a man of Professor 
Rhys Davids’ reputation should be unable to remain in the 
Metropolis, as would be the cnse were he at Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin. Had he been a Professor at a University in one or 
other of these eapitals, he would not have felt obliged to 
accept an appomtment at another University. London's loss 
is Manchester's gain. We are grateful for all the work that 
he has done on our behalf for so many vears, and we wish to 
assure.him and Mra, Rhys Davids that not only we, but 
all the members of this Society, wish them many years of 
happiness in their now home, We may well envy this 
young University of Manchester the privilege of having 
such an eminent Orientalist on its teaching staff, and we 
trust that his scholarly attainments may be duly recognised 
by successive venerutions of students, 

Puoresson Ruvs Davins, in reply, said: My Lord, ladies, 
and gentlemen,—I feel so very unworthy of all the kind 
things that Lord Reay has been kind enough to sny of me 
that it makes it more difficult for me to express my gratitude 
for the appreciation shown by the kindly words (inscribed in 
this address) and by this beautiful present. It is refreshing 
to find that in a world said to be so full of hatred and malice 
there should, in fact, be so much friendly feclmeg. But, 
believe me, I harbour no illusions, T know quite well that 
Tam not in the leust indispensable. The work of the 


‘Society is in very sale under my able successor, and 
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all that I can hope is that the work I have been able to do, 
the projects I have succeeded in setting on foot, may still 
have some influence in advancing the cause which we all 
have so much at heart, I shall soon pass away, and he 
forgotten ; but the cause will live. If those present m this 
room were to submit to be examined in the lst of my 
distinguished predecessors in the office of Secretary, many 
of them would, I am afraid, be hopelessly ploughed. Dut 
their work, their Karma, survives. There is a portrait in 
the next room of the very distinguished founder of this 
Society, Horace Hayman Wilson. The Sanskrit Dictionary 
which, with the help of the Bengal pandits, he wus able to 
finish, is now seldom referred to. But anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare it with the dictionaries now always used 
in its place would be struck by the very large number of 
cases in which the existing works have availed themselves 
of the very expressions that he used. 

In one of Olive Schreiner's beautiful dreams there is 
a description of the crown of Light and Truth she was 
shown, I think, in heaven. The workers who gathered. the 
stones of which it was mado never kept them for themselves; 
they handed them on from one to another to be placed im the 
crown. And when she suggested to her guide that the new 
stones would overlay, and hide, the older ones, she was told 
that the new onea actually shone so brightly by the aid of 
the light that came through them from the stones that lay 
hidden beneath. In that way, and in that way only, we can 
all hope that, the result of our work will shine through in 
the work of the future. Whatever work I have been able 
to accomplish on the history of thought in India, or towards 
the publication and elucidation of the historically important 
literature of the early Buddhists, will, I hope, soon be 
superseded by better work done partly on the basis of those 
labours. And the greater my success in inducing other 
scholars to devote their attention to those matters, the sooner 
will that desirable end be reached. ; 

So also with the schemes with which the usefulness and 
credit of the “Society is so intimately bound up — the 
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Translation Series and the Monograph Series—they, having 
been nursed with much care and trouble through a frail 
and ailing infancy (for which the annual reports of the 
Society afford abundant evidence)—are at last standing on 
their feet. They may be expected (and in this connexion 
IT should not omit my pet baby, the Indian Texts Series) to 
rrow continually. 

For the stones in the dream grew. These were alive 
with brightness and beauty. So it is with the work of our 
Society. Our stones are the ideas which humanity has 
created. Just as at the time of the great intellectual move- 
ment of the Renwissance, though the European nations did 
not adopt pagun beliefs, yet the recovery of the ancient 
literatures of Greece and Rome was a potent factor in the 
movement; so now, although we do not desire that the West 
should in any way adopt the ideas of the East, yet o know- 
ledec of what those ideas, through the centuries, have been, 
will very probubly be a potent factor in the intellectual 
movements of the twentieth century, 

However that may be, we shall continue to work for the 
truth for its own sake, And we shall not be in the least 
dismayed because our studies are, at the present juncture, 
the reverse of popular. ‘The study of nature looms so much 
more largely in the public eye thun the study of man, that 
our own pursuits—and especially the history of philosophy, 
literature, and religion, of economics and social institutions, 
in the Kast—seem to be left out in the cold. We have no 
quarrel with science—quite the contrary. But we have 
a reasonable hope that the contempt in which Orientalism is 
now regurded is but « passing phase; and that our work is 
really helpful, in a modest way, to that increase of know- 
ledge, that broadening out of ideas, which is the main basis 
of the welfare and progress of mankind. 

I can only say, in conclusion, that we are deeply grateful 
for all your kindness, and that the memory of to-day will go 


with us to our new home in the North; and that I cannot 


» thank you enough for the manner in which, im ull your kind 


wishes, you have associated my dear wife with me. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(January, February, March, 1906.) 


I. Gewerat Meerixes or trae Rorar Astatic Socrery. 


Januery 9th, 1906.—Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, 
in the Charr. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society :— 

Dr. J. W. Lowber, 
Mr. ©. G. Idichandy, 
Mr. Moung Moung. 

Mr. Fleet read a paper on “The Inscription on the Piprawa 
Relic Vase,"" the oldest known Indian record. A discussion 
followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Dr. Hoey, Professor Rapson, 
and Mr, Thomas took purt. 


February Lath, 1906,—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society :— 

Captain John Stevenson, [.M.S., 
Mr. K. G. Sesha Atyar, 

Mr. W. Edgar Geil, 

Mr. Gulab Shankar Dev Sharman. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, an eminent member and Honorary 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Profeasor Macdonell read a paper on “ The Importance of 
Sanskrit as an Imperial Question.’ A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, Mr. Rogers, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. Fleet, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 
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March 13th, 1906.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. G. Stokes was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. W. Hoey read a paper on “ Sarmed ond Aurangzeb.” 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine, Dr, Guster, 
Sir Charles Lyall, and Mr. Fleet took part. 


Il. Prixscipat Contents oF OntenraL JovuRNALs. 


lL. Agtrecomrr ven Decrscnus Monerentanpiscues Geseniscuarr. 
Band lix, Heft 4. 1908. 
Jahn (G.). Die Mesha-Inschrift und ihr neuester Ver- 
theidiger, 
Konig (Ed.). Mesa-Inschrift, Sprachgeschichte, und Text- 
keritik. 
Naldeke (Th.). 4a Kalila wa Dimna. 


Ll. Vinsxa Onrenrat Jounnwar. Vol, xix, No. 4. 
Geiger (B.). Die Mu‘alloga der Turafa. 
Miller (D. H.). Hammurabi-Kritiken. 
ee Hr Terminologiée im Eherecht bei Hammurabi. 
4um Erbrecht der Téchter. 





ITI. Jouwnwan Astariave, Séne x, Tome vi, No. 3. 
Henry (V.). Physique védique. 
Marchand (G.). Conte en dinlecte marocain. 
Revillout (E.), Nouvelle étude juridico économique sur les 
iacriptions d’ Amten et les origines du droit égyptien. 
Mallon (A.). Ibn Al ‘Araal. 


I¥, Jounwan ov tae Siam Socerr. Vol. ii, Part 2. 


Gerim (G. E.). Historical Retrospect of Junkeeylon 
Island. (A review of this will be found amongst the 
Notices of Tools.) 





CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. O20 


¥. T'ouna Pao. Série ii, Vol. vi, No. 5. 
Chavannes (E.). Les pays d’occident d’aprés le Wei lio. 
T'ang Tsai-fou. Le mariage chez une tribu aborigéne 
du Suad-Est du Yun-nan. 


VI. Jaraw Socrerr or Lownow, Vol. vi, Part 3. 
Dickins (F. V.). The Mangwa of Hokusai. 
Scidmore (EZ. R.). The Japanese Yano he. 


VU. Proceentyes or rye Soctery or Bretican Ancomotoay. 
Vol. xxvii, Part 2. 
Ricci (Seymour de). The Zouche Sahidic Exodus Fragment, 
Newberry (Percy E.). To what race did the founders of 
Sais belong ? 
Thompson (R, Campbell), The Folklore of Mossoul. 


VOI, Nowrmaric Cozontcex. Fartiv. 1905, 


Amedroz (H. F.). The Assumption of the Title Shahanshah 
by Buwayhid Rulers. 


TX. Journwat or roe Hownay Beancn oy trun Rovat Astatic 
Socterr. Vol, xxii, No. 60. 1905. 

Pathak (K. B.). On the Age of the Sanskrit Poet 
Kaviraja. 

Natu (V. R.). History of Bijapur by Rafiuddin Shiraji. 

Karkaria (R. P.). Manuscript Studies of Lieut-Colonel 
Thomas Best Jervia on the Maratha People, 

Bodus (M. R.). A Brief Survey of the Upanishads. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


CECIL BENDALL. 


Ween | was asked to write for the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociely some account of the life of Profeasor Bendall, 
my first teacher in Sanskrit and my friend for twenty-five 
years, I felt that, well as I knew him during that period, 
T could not unaided deal with the other twenty-five years 
of his life—his boyhood and his brilliant career as a student 
at school and at the University. Through the kindness of 
Mra. Bendall, of his sister, Mra, de Sélincourt, and of his 
achool and college friends, W. Marsh, M. F. Webster, and 
F. J. Allen, the required aid has been supplied. To all of 
them I desire to express my best thanks for the help without 
which this notice must have been very imperfect. 

Cecil Bendall was born in London on July lst, 1556. His 
father, who died when he was 7 years old, was a man of 
very wide reading ; and his mother, who lived to rejoice in 
her son's success, was a woman of rare intellectual gifts and 
a strong, vigorous personality. From her especially he 
inherited the musical tastes which were so essentially a part 
of his nature. He was the youngest of six brothers, all of 
whom were more than usually gifted. His sister describes 
him as a singularly clever child, who could read fluently at 
an age when most children can hardly speak plainly. 

He entered the City of London School m 1869, when 
H. H. Asquith, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was captain of the school. He was in the Sixth Form from 
1870 to 1875, and gained the Carpenter Scholarship in 1871. 
At the City of London School it is customary on Speech 
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Day for the first five boys to pronounce ‘ declamations* im 
praise of the Founder (John Carpenter) in the various 
languages taught in the achool; and the programmes show 
that Kendall was chosen to declaim on no less than five 
occasions and in all the five languages—French in 1871, 
German in 1872, Greek in 1874, English in 1874, and Latin 
in 1876. My college tutor, Dr. J. E. Sandys, who examined 
the school in I873, told me many years ago that he 
remembers that Bendall in his Greek declamation referred 
to the Sanskrit studies which were even then his chief love, 
in a passage beginning with the words “ Suyyrway wow éoTm 
carexpitifovri, and that the Lord Mayor, who presided, 
evidently regarding Sanskrit as a living tongue, expressed 
the hope that the promising young student might find it 
useful when he went out to India. 

At school Bendall owed much to the teaching und to the 
influence of Dr. E. A. Abbott, who was headmaster during 
his time, and for whom he retained through life the warmest 
affection and admiration. To Dr. Abbott, no doubt, may 
be traced his early appreciation of English literature, which 
went far beyond the limits within which a schoolboy'’s 
English studies are generally confined; and Mra, de Sélincourt 
speaks of the pride with which he told her that Dr, Abbott 
had first confided to him the secret, until that time carefully 
kept, that he was the author of PAdlochristus. 

As a schoolboy, Bendall showed a singularly ripe, perhaps 
precocious, intellect. His school friend, W. Marsh, says of 
him that “at fifteen he talked like a man of forty. His 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture, and in archeology 
generally, was in those days as keen, ond his knowledge 
almost as great, as in later times. But music was his 
Lichlings-studium, His taste was mature and catholic, except 
that he could not away with anything ‘banal.’"” Handel 
and Bach, and the old English.and foreign church composers, 
were his chief delight; and we hear of him, in those early 
days, haunting St. Anne's, Soho, to listen to Bach's Passion 
Music, or attending a performance of the Mass in B minor 
at Si, James's Hall. 
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This devotion to what he called “the music of the best 
period ” (from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century) was 
the characteristic by which he was best known to his intimate 
friends all through his life. Of lute years, so long as he 
remained a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and was able to come to London for the meetings, 
he and I used recularly to go together in the evening to 
a motet party, which was arranged for the same day, the 
second Tuesday in the month, at the city offices of his 
brother Robert. In the extent of his knowledge of the 
church music of the sixteenth century, the music of 
Palestrina, Croce, and Vittoria, which was chiefly performed 
at these meetings, he was probably unrivalled. It wus 
noticed among his fellow-members in this little society, as 
a melancholy coincidence, that the day of his death was the 
anniversary of his last attendunce. 

The manner of Bendall's first introduction to the study of 
Sanskrit, in which he was to win the highest distinction, 
may best be related in the words of his school und college 
friend, M. F. Webster, who says: “In September, 1872, 
Mr. (afterwards Professor) Nicholl came to Dr. Abbott and 
offered to teach Sanskrit to a few bovs to be picked out by 
him a3 promising pupils. He chose five, all near the top of 
the form in classics, Furnell,! Bendall, Stevenson,* and two 
others; and later on I joined the class. From the first, 
Bendall took the lead, the difficulties of the language 
seeming to spur him on. With his love of fitting in 
things, so as not to waste a moment's time, he used to 
eopy long paradigms of verbs and rules of Sendhi, whilst 
his indulgent aunt read Dickens to him. He was easily first 
in the school Sanskrit examinations in 1873-5. He won 
the Broderers Company's scholarship in 1875, and went up 
to Cambridge in October, 1875, winning soon afterwards 
a Sanskrit exhibition at Trinity College.” 

It is therefore, in the first instance, to the geal of the late 
Professor Nicholl, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic at 
' Now tutor and dean of Exeter College, Oxford. 

* Now un Lrish Laod Commissioner, 


Me i 
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Oxford, that the world owed this distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar. The tradition of teaching Sanskrit, thus started by 
Professor Nicholl, was maintained in the Oity of London 
School by Mr. Rushbrooke; and it cannot but be regarded as 
& grave misfortune to the cause of learning that it is now 
abandoned. We have recently had some discussion in the 
Royal Asiatic Society as to the best means of encouraging 
the study of Sanskrit in this country. Surely, no better 
beginning could be made than by restoring the teaching of 
Sanskrit in the City of London School, where it has been so 
fruitful of results in the past! 

In 1877 Bendall migrated to Caius College, where he was 
elected to a classical scholarship, and afterwards, in 1879, to 
a fellowship, having taken his degree as fifth in the First 
Olass of the Classical Tripos, In 1879 also he spent the 
summer months with his friends Marsh and Webster at 
Gottingen, where Webster and he attended the lectures of 
Professor Benfey on the Veda and on Zend. Two years 
later he gained a First Class in the Indian Languages Tripoa, 

Tf Bendall had been asked what he considered to be the 
determining factor in his career at Cambridge, he would 
have answered, as every Cambridge Sanskritist of hia time 
would answer, that it was undoubtedly the teaching and 
example of Professor Cowell, with whom he read continuously 
during the seven years of his firat period of residence at the 
University, and under whose guidance he completed his first 
Important work, the Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in 
the University Library of Caribridge, which was published in 
188.5. 

In the October term of 1881] he instituted at Caius College 
a course of lectures in elementary Sanskrit for classical 
students who were taking Section E (Comparative Philology) 
in the Tripos, and for selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. Of this class | was a member, and I feel that 
I cannot too gratefully acknowledge my indebtedneas to his 


' We nod here refer to a few names of well-known echolors who have 


profited by the by the Smart etching in the tc echool—Mr. Webster, Mr. Chalmers, 


#, 
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help and encouragement, which led me to persevere in p 
study which too many young students abandon on account 
of its initial difficulties. 

In 1882 he succeeded Dr. Haas in the care of the Oriental 
printed books in the British Museum. His supplementary 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Hooks in the Aritish Museum 
appeared in 1893, and his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Musewa in 1902, after hia retirement, in 1898, on 
account of ill-health caused by the deep-seated disease which 
eventually proved fatal. 

In 1885 he was elected to the Professorship of Sanskrit at 
University College, London, a post which he held till 1903, 
when he succeeded Professor Cowell at Cambridge, having 
held the subordinate post of University Lecturer in Sanskrit 
since the death of Mr. R, A. Neil in 1900. 

On two occasions he made “ cold weather” tours in Nepal 
and other parts of India, chiefly in the interests of the 
University Library, Cambridge. The first of these, in 
1884-5, resulted in the acquisition of about 500 Sanskrit 
MSS. Of this tour he published an extended report in his 
Journey of Literary and Archeological Research in Nepal and 
Northern India (1886). One of the nine Sanskrit inscriptions 
which he discovered on this occasion was of special im- 
portance, since it supplied the clue to the early chronology 
of Nepal and to the determination of the Gupta era,! 

From his second journey, in 1898-9, he brought back 
to Cambridge some 40 MSS. An account of some of the 
other results then obtained—his discovery of MSS. in very 
early characters and of inscriptions—is given in his report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, which was published in the Cambridge 
University Reporter for 23rd November, 1899, and reprinted 
in our Journal for 1900, p. 162. 

In 1902 appeared the last fasciculus which completed 
his edition with critical notes of the Sanskrit text of 
the Siksdsamuccaya, published in the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 


' Ploct, Inscriptions ef ihe Gupte Dynasty, p. 184 (cf. pp. 96, 177). 
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St. Petersburg. He was engaged in collaboration with 
Dr, Rouse on a translation of this important compendium 
of Buddhist doctrine at the time of his death. In 1905 he 
published an annotated text of the SubAdsita-samgraha, and 
in 1905, in association with his friend Louis de la Vallée 
Poussin, he submitted to the Oriental Congress at Algiers 
the first part of a summary of the Bodhisattrabhimn, a text- 
book of the Yogaeara school. The three works last 
mentioned represent the branch of study—the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature of the Mahayina—which he had 
specially made his own, and for which such abundant materials, 
collected in no small degree by himself, exist in the 
University Library at Cambridge. 

Married in 1898 to a lady who was able to tuke an interest 
in his studies and to share the intellectual pleasures which 
appealed most strongly to his nature, and succeeding at 

a comparatively early age to the Professorship at Cambridge 
and to an Honorary Fellowship at his college, he might 
have looked forward to a life of happiness and usefal 
scholarly work; but these hopes were destined to be realised 
only for o brief period, During o great part of the 
three years for which he held the Professorship, he had 
to struggle with ill-health and often to carry on his work 
while racked with pain. When at lust it wosdecided by his 
medical advisers that an operation of the gravest character 
was necessary, he accepted the terrible ordeal with a quiet 
fortitude which, [ think, cannot be better illustrated than 
by the last communication which I received from him— 
a posteard dated 29th November, 1905: “To-morrow I am 
off to the surgeon in Liverpool, I fear for many weeks—if 
not for good. But it is no use '@pnveiy ermbay wpoy tomapre 
wijpati.—Ever yours, 0, B.” 

For three and a half months he lay at Liverpool, tended 
with unceasing care by Mrs. Bendall; but no means could 
stay the increasing weakness, and he passed sway on 
Wednesday, 14th March, 1906. 

Bendall’s chief characteristics os a scholar were the 
catholicity of hia tastes, the wide extent of his knowledge, 
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and his sympathy with students of every kind who were 
trying to do good conscientious work. It may be that, until 
towards the end of his life, his many interests prevented him 
in some degree from concentrating his great powers on any 
one special subject ; but it is certain that, at all times, they 
made his advice especially valuable, for they enabled him 
to see things in their true perspective, and to consider the 
various branches of learning in their relation to the great 
field of human knowledge. Many indeed are the students 
both in this country and abroad who stand indebted to his 
sympathy and good counsel. His unaffected modesty, and 
the affectionate esteem in which he was held among his 
friends, are well shown in a sentence of a letter from 
Mrs. Ealand, who knew him from his boyhood, to her 
brother, Mr. W. Marsh. Referring to a visit which he paid 
to Bath, she says: “It was so delightful to have him here 
last year, und to find how absolutely unaltered he was—the 
same faithful friend, interested and interesting in s0 many 
ways, und so singularly retiring about his own position and 
his own knowledge. I do indeed owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and I only wish it was possible for my children to find such 
a comrade.” 


E. J. Karson * 
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AIX. 


THE SANSERIT PRATOLS AND ITS NEW -INDIAN 
DERIVATES. 
Br J, Pu. VOGEL, Lirt.D. 


SOME three years ago, I published a note on the above- 
mentioned subject.! Since then, I have been able to 
callect such additional material as to afford conclusive proof 
of what at first could only be advanced as a hypothesis. 
In laying my conclusions before the readers of this J ournal, 
T mey be excused for first summarizing the contents of 
my previous paper, which appeared in a publication and in 
a language accessible only to a limited number of students. 
After stating that the traditional meaning assigned to the ~ 
Sanskrit word prafo/i in the kogas and ftkdés, and also adopted 
by Bohtlingk in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, is that of 
‘a broad way, high-street,’* I pointed out that this sense 


| Albon-Kerm (Leiden, 1903), p. 235 ff. My attention was first drawn to 
the problem by Dr. J. K. de Cots remark in his dissertation Eene Oud - Indiache 
sad catans het epor (Groningen, 1899), p. 65 @f., rezurding the occurrence of 
prafofi in the two great epics, 

* Pratoli rathya visikhd, AK. 2, 2, 2, and Halay. 2, 134: thigantarandrga, 
§.H.Dr.; pratoli rathyd, Nilak. ; rathgdpratoliciikhdh samdh, Homac, 4, 981. 
On the other hund, dergenagaradmire iti kecit, 5.KWDr., and Bharata ot Ram. 
2, 80, 15. 

o.8. Ae. 1906, By 
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cannot well be applied to any of the places, known to me, 
where the word occurs in either the epic or the classical 
literature. There it is mostly mentioned in connection with 
the fortifications of a city, and must have indicated some 
lofty and solid building. This is confirmed by the Mrecha- 
katika, where we find the word repeatedly in ite Prakrit 
form gadoli. My investigation led me to the conclusion that 
the real meaning of pratoli, padoli, ia ‘a gateway, especially 
that of a fortress or fortified city,’ which meaning is still 
preserved in its modern derivative Hindi po/. Finally, 
I suggested that pratoli is possibly a Magadhism, containing 
the same root which is found in the Sanskrit forana and is 
represented in most other Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Here, I wish only to draw attention to a few passages 
from Sanskrit literature which seem to me the moat 
convineing.! In the Ramayana, ed. von Schlegel, 5, 3, 17, 
we find Lanka described as pdndurdbhih pratofibhir ueeabhir 
abhisamertim, which I propose to render ‘surrounded (or 
guarded) by white, lofty gateways.’ Here the meaning 
‘street " is clearly inadmissible, on account of abhisanortam 
and of the accompanying adjectives. 

In the same book, 5, 51, 36, Hanuman winds up Rama's 
message to Ravana with these threatening words :— 

d4. Ya Sitetyabhijinisi yeyarm tisthati te grhe 

85. Tad alah Kalapasena Sita-vigraha-ripina? 

svayom skandhivasaktena ksemam atmani cintyatam. 
dahyamanam imftn pasya puritn sitta-pratolikiim. 


‘“Tearn that she whom thou knowest as Sita, even she 
who dwelleth in thine house, is no other than the 


t ne Sa ane oi laces, known to me, where prafeli oecurs: Bam. 
5, 10 i? (87, 20, Cicerone) 5, 4, 17 (8 Seilega) 
2, $0, 17 (8 12, 69, 65, and 14, 55 > Faye. 

anata 12,1 24, and 4%. '? ‘Sidnp. 3, G4 : Syalhdoekacariian 4, 72; 
ll » L 10. Prakrit, padéli: " Mrech. (ect, Stenzler), pp. 09, 132, 162, 


Read Sitd-nigraha-riping, 


Se: 


ee : 
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Angel of Death who will destroy the whole of Laika. 
Therefore, have done with that sling of Death which 
took shape in Sita’s imprisonment, and which thou 
thyself hast slung round thy shoulders. Oh think of 
thine own safety. Behold, kindled by Sita’s radiance, 
inflamed by Rama’s wrath, this town burning with 
tower and gate.” 





Tt will be seen that in this case also the meaning * high- 
road“ cannot be right; whereas that of ‘gate’ yields an 
excellent sense. The same applies to Mahabharata, 12, 69, 
59, where Bhisma, stretched on his bed of arrows, instructs 
Yudhisthira on the duties of a king :— 


64. Bhandiparayudhagaran yodhagaramécea sarvasah 
asvigirah gajagaran baladhikaranani ea. 

95. parikhas caiva Kauravya pratolir niskutani ca 
na jatv anyah prapasyeta guhyam etad Yudhisthira. 


“Let no outsider see the arsenals and armouries anywhere, 
the horse-stables and elephant-stables and whatever 
relates to the army, nor the ditches, 0 son of Kuru, 
or the gates and bastions (?). [All] this is secret, 
O Yudhisthira.” 


Here, again, the commentator explains pratofi as synonymous 
with rathyd, but fails to add in what manner a king could 
possibly keep the high-roads secret. I may note in passing 
that his explanation of niskutini as gridramah is hardly 
sutisfactory. That gates as part of the fortifications should 
not be shown to outsiders is a principle still adhered to, 
I believe, by military authorities. 

To the places quoted in my previons paper, I can add one 
from the Jaina text Prabhavakacarita, 4, 72, an edition of 
which is being prepared by Pandit Hirananda of the 
Archeological Survey Department. There it is related 
how a certaim king, Gardabhilla by name, relying on his 
supernatural powers, neglects all ordinary means of defence 
when the enemy is threatening his capital :-— 
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32. Na vi bhata-knpatani pih-pratolisv asafjayat 
Iti caraih parijiaya euhrd bhiipai jagau guruh. 


“Neither did he (Gardabhilla) place soldiers and doors in 
the city-gates, When he had learnt this through 
spies, the friendly guru (Kilakasiiri) went to the 
king, as he had seen the fortress unclosed.” 


The fapdfa is the door (Latin janwa) of wood or metal, 
whereas prafofi indicates the whole structure (Latin porta) 
built of stone or brick. In the word drdr(a) we find both 
meanings combined, as in the French porte. The adjective 
drdhadcdrapratolika (metrical for -pratelikd; Ram,, ed. von 
Schlegel, 1, 5, 10) can, therefore, be rendered by ‘having 
gates provided with strong doors,’ taking drdhadvdra os 
i dahuertii in itself. The whole compound is synonymous 
with the immediately preceding expression ‘apdfatoranarati, 

Another possessive compound, sopasalyapratolika (Mah. 
3, 15, 6), I feel inclined to explain as ‘having gates 
provided with spikes,’ the latter serving the purpose of 
protecting the gate against attacks of mounted elephants, 
by preventing the latter from ramming the gates with their 
heads. 

Tt is possible that in the same way sdffepratolika really 
means ‘having gates provided with turrets’ (affa) and 
not ‘having gates and towers.” Both interpretations are 
grammatically possible. 

In the Kathasaritsigara, 42, 124, we meet with the com- 
pound pratofidedr, which, in view of the above considerations, 
is to be rendered us ‘door of the gate *:— 


123. Gatva ca diiram sa pripad ekam puravaram mahat 
kuryanam Merusikharabhrantim hemamsyair erhaib. 

124. Tatra raudram dadaréaikam pratolidviri raksas: 
papraccha tai ca viro sya purasyakhyam patifi ca sah. 

125. Ida Sailapuran nama nagaram raksasidhipah 
idhiySnteVannlidashsteaichyaheviminnh satrumardanah. 
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126. Ity ukte raksasa tena Yamadathstra-jighimsaya 
tatrendivaraseno tha sa pravestum pravrttavan. 


“And after going some distance he (prince Indivarasena) 
reached a large and excellent town which by its 
golden houses gave the impression of the top of 
Meru, There the hero saw at the gate-door a terrible 
giant (riigasa), ond asked him the name of the town 
and its ruler, ‘ This is the city Rock-town by name; 
our master, the foe-smashing giant king Death-tusk, 
rules it.’ When this was spoken by the giant, 
Indivarasenn, longing to kill Death-tusk, set about 
entering [the town ].” 


The passages in the Mrechakatiki, where the word prataii 
is found in its Prakrit form padofi, deserve special notice. 
Those acquainted with that most interesting of Old-Indian 
plays will remember that in the eighth act the wicked 
Satnsthanaka, the king’s brother-in-law, after suing in vain 
for the favour of the courtesan Vasantasena, strangles her 
in a fit of rage—only seemingly, is appears afterwards. 
One of the witnesses of his crime is his servant Sthavaraka 
(lit. Constantius). The murderer, in order to secure his 
silence, sends him away with the following words :— 


Ta gaccha edaith gonfim genhin mama kelakae paéada- 
balaggapadolikae ciéta java hagge aacchimi. 

“Go then with these bullocks and wait in the gate of my 
palace ! till I come.” 

After Sthavaraka’s departure he remarks :— 

Attapalittane bhave gade adatmméanam cede bi pasida- 


balaggapadohiae ninlapalidam kadua thabaiséarin. 


' The second member of the com ipa, rsadtgreice eth ieee rsestc, aa ite sense 
ia uncertain. The litern) meaning of bilegga (Skr, edligrn) is hair-point, 
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“For his own safety His Honour (the parasite) has 
disappeared, and the slave (Sthivaraka) I shall place 
in the palace-gate, loaded with chains. Thus the 
secret will be kept.” 


In the last act we find the slave imprisoned in the palace, 
whence he sees that Carudatta, falsely accused of Vasanta- 
sena's murder, is being led away by two Candalas to be 
impaled. Wishing to rescue the victim, he tries in vain to 
attract the attention of the crowd. Then he resolves to 
throw himself down at the risk of his life :— 


Jadi evvath kalemi tada ajja-Caludatte na vabadiadi. 
Bhodu imado pasadabilaggapadolikado edina jinna- 
pavakkhena attanaam mkkhibami. 


“Tf I do so, then the honourable Carudatta will not be 
put to death. Come, I will throw myself down from 
this palace-gate through this broken window.” 


A moment later Sarnsthinaka appears on the scene, and, 
in order to witness the death of his enemy, ascends the 
palace-gate :— 

Sampadaria attanakehikie pasidabalaggupadolikae ahiluhin 

attano pallakkamath pekkhami. 


But in the meanwhile the death-procession has been stopped 
by Sthavaraka :-— 
Adha kinnimittarh mama kelikie pasadabalaggapadolikie 
samibe ghoéapa nibadida nivalida a. 


ie But why Dear my palace-gate has the proclamation 
ceased and been stopped ?" 


At the same moment he realizes that the slave has escaped. 
It is obvious that here also the word padoli cannot possibly 
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translation of the Mrechakatika, has rendered pdéddabalagga- 
padolide by “im Taubenhauschen auf der Zinmne meines 
Palastes,” but it is not clear on what grounds the meaning 
*pigeon-house’ can be applied to the last member of the 
compound. It is true that pigeon-houses are sometimes 
placed on the top of large buildings in India, but they are 
hardly a suitable place to be used as a prison; nor are they, 
as a rule, provided with windows (ga@rdisa). I presume 
that the analogy of the compound pdsddabdlagga-kabodabdilide, 
which oceurs elsewhere in the Mrechakatika, towards the 
end of the first act (ed. Stenzler, p. 21, 1. 21), has led the 
distinguished German scholar to the above rendering. 
I should feel more inclined to adopt the opposite course, 
and explain the latter compound by means of the former. 

The difficulty is that both expressions are used by the 
half-mad Sakira. But though his talk betrays madness, 
still there is a method in it. In some of the impossible 
expressions which he uses, it is evident that the author 
makes him convert or change syllables of the word which 
he intended to use, in order to produce a comical effect.' 
Thus I presume that, where he speaks of ‘the pigeon- 
house on hie palace’ (pdsddabdlaggakabodabilia), he really 
meant ‘the gate of his palace’ (pdsddabdlaggapadolia). 

The word padofi occurs once more in the compound 
padolidudraa, in the sixth act of the Mrechakatika, where 
Viraka, the superintendent of police, orders his constables 
to station themselves at the doors of the four city-gates af 
Ujjeyini in order to prevent the escape of the pretende 





To the above instances from Old-Indian literature, I can 
now add the evidence of an inscriptional record which at 
first had escaped my notice, In the inscription on the Bilsar 
pillar (F.GI, 42),° erected in the nimety-sixth year of the 





3 cab ndiersware mya apes. Pnae oghon loveygrasasprig acai 


kikapadawadtavivaka, the expreseion which 
white Cun, It would be the sume ac if in German ono spoke of ‘ Krihenkopf” 


instead of * Krauskopt." 
* Pleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Corpus Inacr. Indic., vol. ili, p. 42 ff. 
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Gupta era (4.p, 415-16) and in the reign of Kumaragupta, 
we read (1. 10) :— 


Kriva [— — a]bhiriimara muni-vasati [~ —] svargga- 
sopina-r[i]pam | 

kauberacchanda bimbarn sphatika-mani-dal-abhisa-gauramh 
pratolim | 

prasadagrabhiriiparn gunavarabhavanam [dharmma-sa |tt- 
ram yathavat 

punyesy evadbhiramath vrajati éubha-matis tatada 
dhruvo stu || 





This passage has been rendered by Dr. Fleet as follows :— 


“Having made o gateway, charming,-(and) . . . . 
the abode of saints (and) having the form of a staircase 
lending to heaven, (and) resembling a (pear!)-necklace 
of the kind called kawhéracchanda, (and) white with 
the radiance of pieces of crystalline gems;—(and 
having made), in a very proper manner, a [re/igious] 
almshouse (7), the abode of those who are eminent 
in respect of virtuous qualities; resembling in form 
the top part of a temple;—he, the virtuous-minded 
one, Toams m a charming manner among the items 
of religious merit (that he has thus accumulated) ; 
may the venerable Sarman endure for a long time!” 


It will be noticed that Dr. Fleet, also, for reasons stated 
in a footnote (loc. cit., 45) has taken pratof in the sense 
of ‘a gateway (with a flight of steps).’ We see, moreover, 
that in this instance it is not a city-gate, but a gate of 
an apparently ornamental character giving access to the 
enclosure within which some monument (in this case, a pillar) 
stands, The well-known foranas of Saichi may be quoted 
as a parallel example. It is hoped that, within the near 
future, a careful excavation of the site of Bilsar will enable 
us to reconstruct the prafo/i mentioned in the inscription. 

As to the prafoli as a city-gate, literary evidence, however 
abundant, is insufficient to convey an exact idea of its 
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architectural peculiarities. Nor would it be possible to 
decide whether and in what respects it differed from a torana 
and a gopura. That these words, though synonyms, do not 
convey exactly the same meaning, may be inferred from 
the circumstance that in the epics they are mentioned side 
by side. Evidently, the prato/i was a strongly-built gateway 
of considerable height, sometimes plastered or whitewashed, 
provided with spiked (?) doors and perhaps with flanking - 
bastions or towers (affe). In the Mrechakatiki, we see it 
contamed a room, evidently raised at some distance above 
the ground-level, which could be used as a prison and was 
provided with windows (gavdksa, lit, wil-de-beuf). It is 
4 curious circumstance that Sthavaraka could only escape 
through a broken window; from which we may infer that 
those windows were closed, either with iron bars or more 
probably with perforated sereens of stone or brick such as 
are still commonly found in Indian monuments, 

We may assume that, apart from the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture, the gates of ancient Hindi 
towns and forts do not essentially differ from the pratoli 
of Sanskrit literature. So much is certain, that in Rajpi- 
tana city-gates very often bear names ending in po/, which, 
as we shall presently see, is the Hindi derivate of the 
Sanskrit pratoli. Instances are: Cand Pol (Jaipur); Siiraj 
Pol (Udaipur); Bhaird, Hanuman, Ganes, Laksman, and 
Ram Pol (Citaur); all in Rajputana. The word pé/ as 
& generic name occurs in Gujarati also, whereas in Hindi 
we have an equivalent in peur or pauri. In Urdii it has 
been replaced by the Persian darwdsa, which is now regularly 
found in the names of city-gates in Northern India. There 
is, however, one curious exception. In the famous Mughal 
forts of Dehli, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Lahor, we find one gute 
designated Hatiya-paul, ie. Hathiya-pol, or the Elephant 
Gate. These gates were at Dehli and F atehpur-Sikri flanked 
by large-sized statues of elephants, which account for the 
name. At the latter place those figures are still in situ, 
though in a very mutilated state. At Dehli the two 
elephant- statues, which Bernier saw at the entrance of 
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the Dehli Gate of the fort in the beginning of ‘Alamgir's 
reign, were removed by order of that emperor owing to 
religious scruples. Shortly after the Mutiny, when the 
greater portion of Shah-Jahin’s palace was being demolished, 
some fragments of the elephant-statues were discovered inside 
the fort, hardly enough to make up one elephant. The 
revived animal, after many peregrinations, has, at the 
instance of Lord Curzon, been lately replaced on its original 
site outaide the Dehli Gate of the Dehli Fort. The Hatiya- 
paul of the Lahor Fort does not seem ever to have been 
provided with elephant-statues. But here the name either 
is a survival, or possibly relates to the tile-decoration on 
the adjoining wall, in which we find many representations 
of elephant-fights. The use of the term Hatiya-paul for 
gates flanked by elephants is of archaeological interest, as 
it indicates that not only the name, but also the thing itself, 
was borrowed by the Mughals from the Hindiis.* This 
accounts perhups for the popular tradition preserved by 
Bernier, that the figures on the Dehli elephants represented 
Jaimall and Fatah Singh, who defended Citaur against 

The word pol is also found in the compound Jirpoliyd, 

eaning ‘a gate with three passages or gateways.’ Grates 
known by that name exist at Dehli, Jaipur, and Udaipur. 

It now remains to consider whether the derivation of the 
Hindi pol from the Sanskrit profoli is linguistically posable. 
In deciding this question, I wish thankfully to acknowledge 
the assistance received from so good an authority in the Indian 
yernaculars as Dr. Grierson. That scholar is of opimion that 
the form of the modern word proves my derivation to be 
correct. The lingual i in Rajasthani presupposes & Prakrit i 
whereas a dental / always represents a double / in Prakmnt. 











For the curious history of the Dehli elephant ef. Bernier, Voyages 
(Amsteniam, 1699), vol. ii, p. 33; Franklin, ds. Res., vol. iv, p, 446; 
j ETL Lr ts A, ABE, rol, i, q- 275 ff., ped J.A.8,B-, vol. xxii, ; Abbot, 
J..4.8.8., vol. xxxii, p. 874, and Sayyid Ahmad, A thdrw-a-Sandadid, ii, 6. 

. ete viens haga ess Aa feet Fon aiechash ta colleen 
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The vowel of the Gujarati pol, which has the sound of the 
English mw in ‘law,’ is generally derived from an older a+ wv 
or a@-+ 0, so that pol postulates an older paola, and we are 
thence casily referred to the Prakrit padofi and the Sanskrit 
pratolt, It should be observed that, besides pé/, the form 
ending in ? also oecurs, corresponding to the ordinary Hindi 
pauri, 

“In mediwyal Hindi literature,” Dr, Grierson remarks, 
“the word is quite common in the form of part, meaning 
“the gateway of a castle or of a town,’ The oldest form 
“in Hindi which I have noticed is pavéri in the Padumavati 
“of Malik Muhammad (e. 1540 A.D.) Which is written in 
“Eastern Hindi. It occurs frequently in that work, 2, 
“in line 2 of caupai 36 of the Bibliotheca Indica edition.” 
The nasal in the Eastern Hindi form is evidently inorganic, 

It is interesting that somo of the Hill dialects of the 
Western Himalayas possess also a derivative of the Sanskrit 
pratoli in the word pré/ or préli, meaning ‘the main gate 
of a castle, palace, temple, or any other large building.’ 
I have found it used in that sense m Kangra, Kulli, and 
Camba (ewigo Chamba), ic. in the valleys of the Byas and 
the Ravi. An instance is afforded by a popular rhyme 
current in Kangra :—Kotoeita di pri] ghalkar ko ata khusa- 
mati ko ©6]; “In the gate of the Katoces, the helper (?) 
gets flour and the flatterer rice,’ ! 

In Kulji, the word occurs also as a geographical name, 
applied to one of the ancient administrative divisions called 
wezir} into which that former principality is subdivided. 
Waziri Prd] (euigo Parol) is the uppermost portion of the 
Byas valley, narrowing towards the Rotang Pass whence 
that river takes its rise. Thus the designation ‘ gate’ may 
easily be accounted for from the physical features of that 
tract. There is, however, a popular explanation, according 
to which the name prdé/ was, in the first instance, applied to 
the palace of the Rajas of Kulli which origins ly stood at 





' G. C. Barnes and J. B. 1 , Settlement Report af the Kangra District, 
Lahore, 1889, App., p. xxii, Seg pment agith Ara Sear up 
district, who claim dewent from the ancient rulers of Trigaria. 
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Jagatsukh, the ancient capital, and was then extended to the 
tract in which this place is situated. That the word is m 
reality used as a pars pro foto for the whole building to 
which the gateway belongs, is proved by the rhyme above 
quoted. 

In Camba, the petty hill-state on the upper Ravi, the 
word pré/ oceurs also both as a generie name and in proper 
names. Thus, one of the less frequented passes between 
Camba and Kangra is known by the name of Proli-ra-gala, 
literally ‘gate-neck.’ The passage enclosed by rocks on 
both sides is said to present the appearance of a gateway. 
Here we meet the word in its older form ending im #. 

A detached gateway through which the read from Camba 
town approaches the village of Chatrarhi is known as 
Chatrarhi-ri-pré]. I quote this instance in order to show 
that the word is feminine in its shorter form also.’ The 
pronunciation of the vowel is exactly the same as in the 
Hindi pé/, and the final consonant is always pronounced as 
a lingual. 

In connection with the fact that the r of pratofi has been 
preserved in these hill dialects, it is interesting to note that 
a non-assimilation of post-consonantic + was one of the 
features of the Prakrits of the North-West? This is first 
attested for the time of Aéoka by the two rock inscriptions 
of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra2 Here the king calls himself 
Devanan priyo Priyadrasi, whereas in the other inscriptions 
we find Devrdnam piye Piyadasi, OT later epigraphs I quote 
that on the well-known Taxila vase, now in the Lahor 


Museum * :— 


Sihilena Siharachitena ca bhratarehi Takhadilae ayal im] 
thuv[o] pratithavito sava-Budhana[m] puyae. 


' In the Combiyali dialect the genitive ending is_-ra@, fem. -ri, plur. -re, 
whereas in Paijibi we hove -da, -di, -de, and in -hil, ki, =ke, 

2 H. Kern, Jaartelling der swidelijhe BuddAiaten (Amsterdam, 1873), p. 45. 

3 G, Buhler, Adoka’s Rock Edicta, Epigr. Ind., vol. ti, p. 447 ff. 

* A. Cunningham, 4.8.2., vol. ii, p. 125. The inseription being in Kharogthi, 
the length of the vowels is indicated. 3 
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“The brothers Sihila (Skr. Simhala) and Siharachita 
(Skr. Sitnharaksita) have erected this stiipa at 
Takkhadila (i.e. Taxila) for the worship of all 
Buddhas.” 


Finally, I wish to offer a few remarks on the origin of 
the Sanskrit pratoli. The etymology proposed in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which connects the word with the root ful 
(pratulyate parimiyate, etc.), is far trom convincing, We 
have noticed an Old-Hindi form paiiri, which Dr. Grierson 
takes to be the same word as pé/(z), and are therefore justified 
in assuming an Old-Indian “pratori, which, though not 
found in Sanskrit literature, must have existed side by side 
with pratofi. This would lead us to the conclusion that the 
latter form is to be regarded as a Magadhism.' Assuming 
“pratori to be the more correct form, it will be possible to 
connect the word, with also its synonym forana, with the 
Greek ruppig and Latin ‘urris, from which the Italian forre, 
French ¢owr, English tower, and perhaps German furm, are 
derived.* 


* *Miagadhism* is porhaps an anachronism. What I mean is that the form 
*pratert would have hom * luutgesetalich,’ und pratoli due to * Dialeetmischung.* 

* 0. C. Uhlenbock, Kurzgefamtes Etymotogisghes JF orterinch der altindischen 
Sprache (Amaterdam, 1898), p. LIT, Lv. toronam: and F. Kluge, Kityundogiacies 
Worteriuck der deutechen Sprache (Straceburr, 1904), p. 334, Lv. her, 
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Ex MAJOR W. VO8T, IMLS. 


Introductory, 
J) the Chinese pilgrims know two cities named 


Kapilavastu ? 

Certain diseords and bearings in the itineraries of the 
pilgrims are discussed in the Prefatory Note to Antiquities 
in the Tarki, Nepal) and from them it is inferred there 
were two cities named Kapilavastu; one the city visited by 
_ Fa-hsien, now represented by the ruins at Piprahava; the 
other that described by Yuan Chwang, of which the “ royal 
precincts” are found in Tilaura Kot, some ten miles to the 
north-west of Piprahava. Palta Devi is held to mark the 
site of the town either of the Buddha Krakucandra or of the 
Buddha Konagamana ;* or Sisania Pande may represent the 
town of Kopigamana." Gutihava is believed to represent 
the site of the famous Nyagrodha grove.! 

Elsewhere it is observed that the old Kapilavastu was 
probably at Tilaura Kot, but the Piprihava stiipa may be. 
-on the site of a new Kapilavastu, built after the earlier city 
at Tilaura was destroyed by Vidiidabha.' 

From the discussion of the bearings and distances, and 
the positions of certain remains, I attempt in this article to 
prove that the pilgrims knew but one city of Kapilavastu, 


1 Arch. Survey Indin, 1901, vol. xxvi, 

* Prefatory Note (=P.N.), pp. 10, 13, 14, 
' PLX., pp. 10, 11, 13. 

‘ P.X., pp. 12, 16. 

* Buddhist India, p. 18, note. 


* 
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comprising Tilaura Kot and ruins to the south of it; that 
Krakucandra’s town corresponds to the remains at Sisanihava 
(Sisania Pande), and Konagamana’s town to those at Gutihava 
(Gutiva); that the Banyan grove adjeined the south side 
of the city Nyagrodhika, the Piprahava remains, and that 
the Arrow-well was situated near Birdpur in the Basti 

In attempting to fix precisely the positions of Kapilavastu 
and the towns of the two Buddhas there are difficulties: the 
values of the yojanas of the pilgrims are disputed ; it is not 
easy to decide offhand whether ‘city’ or ‘capital’ in the 
texts refera to the “royal precincts” of Kapilavastu, to the 
eapital Kapilavastu, to Kona, to Krakucandra’s town, or to 
the city in the Nyagrodha grove; and consequently when 
we find ‘capital’ or ‘city’ it requires very careful study 
to determine where certain distances begin or end. By 
‘capital’ it is generally assumed that a reference is made 
to the capital Kapilavastu, but I am convinced this 
assumption is very frequently not correct. 

If we con their accounts in the belief that the Kapila- 
vastu and the three other towns are in each instance 
identical, considerable help is obtained in fixing ut each 
town the position of the monuments. The description of 
one pilgrim may be fuller, more exact, or perhaps vary 
a little, yet not infrequently the two narratives are required 
for a clearer comprehension. 

Southwards to Krakucandra's town Yuan Chwang gives 
$0 li, reckoned from the “royal precincts” which he calls 
+ city,’ meaning the “ palace city” of Kapilavastu. Another 
distance, 40 li, is given, which fixes the approximate spot 
where Suddhodana met Gautama Buddha on his first return 
to his father’s district. The “30 li north-east” from 
Krakucandra’s to Konagamana’s town I consider an error 
for 30 li north-west. 

I calculate Yuan Chwang's yojana at 5°288, and Fa-hsien’s 
at 7-05 English miles! Round Kapilavastu Yuan Chwang’s 


4 J.RA.8., 1903, EP: 60, OL. 





distances ure after all recorded in the one measure he always 
employs, and not as I suspected formerly in: the earlier 
yojuna adopted by Fa-hsien.! 

“The country shown in Mr. Mukherji’s mas® ik doo tie 
most part open . . . . and the positions of all ancient 
remains on the surface of any importance are known.""? 


Tilaura Kot. 


Here were situated the “ royal precincts” (1), whose walls, 
14 or 15 Li im circuit (= 1-9 miles), were os stated by 
Yuan Chwang “all built of brick,” At the spots examined 
Mukherji found brick walls on all four sides of Tilaura Kot. 
The walls are from 10'-12' thick, and the bricks measure 
124° x 8" x 2". The excavations so far undertaken are in- 
sufficient for us to fix the sites of all the buildings enumerated 
by the pilgrims. The fort is only “about a mile in circuit,” 
but “a triangular patch of ruins exists to the north outside 
the walls which is not included in Mr. Mukherji’s measure- 
ments, and would add considerably to the circuit if included.” 
With the unmeasured patch “the cireuit measures little 
under two miles”; * another estimate also makes the circuit 
“to be about two miles."* “The brick fort was protected 
by a deep ditch on all sides, as also by a second mud wall 
and a second but wider ditch.” * 

The relative positions and distances from one another of 
the places which I identify with Kapilavastu, Kona, and the 
town. of Krakucandra, and the bearings to certain other 
:, lead me to agree with the statement respec 
Tilaurt Kot “that there is no other place in the Bo 





1 T.RA.S.,. 1903, pp. 102, 103. 
2 Antiquities, p. 1, : 
2 P.N., p. 10. 

* Pioneer, February Ist, 1904, The Pioweer (Allahabad newspaper) of Ist, 
Gth, and 19th Februnry, 1904, contains three articles contribut by Prince 
Sameer, of Nepal, on the Kapilavastu snd other ‘Tarai remains. 

| P.N., p. 12. 
= Antiquities, pp. 18, 22, 
J.B.A.8. 1906, a6 
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region which can possibly be identified with the ‘royal 
aap | 

"The site of the sleeping palace of Mahaimaya in Yuan 

Chwang'’s description is apparently the same as the site of 

the palace of Suddhodana in Fa-hsien’s, The two palaces 

of Yuan Chwang’s account were probably contained in one 

building (2). 

Yuan Chwang informs us that a stiipa (3) commemorated 
the spot where Asita (Kaladevala) cast the horoscope of prince 
Gautama. It is not perfectly clear whether the stiipa was 
inside or outside the palace gate. It was situated “to the 
north-east of the palace of the spiritual conception,” and 
Yuan Chwang adds Asita “came and stood before the door.” 
Tn the Lalita Pistara Asita is admitted within the gate.* 
Fa-hsien, however, does not allude to Asita until he spenks 
of the monuments outside the gates of the capital. From 
this we should possibly infer that Asita was shown the child 
outside a gateway in a wall around the palace site. Legge 
notes that only the spot was shown to Fa-hsien, but Beal, 
Giles, and Laidlay make out from their texts that a stiipa 
existed. The place was shown to Asoka. 

Outside the walls of Tilaura Kot Yuan Chwang saw (4) 
two Deva temples and a monastery; the latter is noted by 
Fa-hsien as “ congregation of priests.” If these monuments 
formed one group a probable position is the three mounds, 
one semicircular, lying together outside the upper gate in 
the west wall of the fort." There are also two “ stupa-like” 
mounds and a tank in Derva village, and farther north 
another mound 650° from the fort. These three mounds are 
near the south-west corner of Tilaura Kot.‘ 

At the south-west corner of the fort, between the two moats 
in front of the gate in the west wall, there is a mound (5) 
which Mukherji marks, in his plate ti, but does not describe. 
This mound may be the stiipa which indicates the spot where 





1 P.N., P- 12. 

2 Hibho. Indica, Culeutin trana, p. 140. 
2 Antiquities, p. 22, 

* Antiquitie, pp. 22, 63, pl. i, 
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the elephant blocked the “south gate of the city" or citadel, 
ind Nanda drew the elephant on one side or “ carried it seven 
paces.""? Gautama afterwards tossed the elephant with his 
foot, and it fell on the other side of the city moat.”* Yuan 
Chwang has nothing about the elephant being tossed over 
a wall, far less seven walls and seven ditches of some accounts. 
Fa-hsien was shown this spot, but has neither walls nor 
moats. The elephant fell “two miles away in the outskirts," 
that is, on reckoning -the finger-breadth by Yuan Chwang’s 
scale, half a yojana from the spot where it was Killed, or 
#65 English miles from the gate of the citadel. This is Very 
little short of the distance from the south-west gate of 
Tilaura Kot to the tank at Lahari Kudan. 


Lahari Kuddn. 


Yuan Chwang notes that a stiipa—this was built by 
believing brahmans and householders, and was reverenced 
by bhiksus°—and three temples stood within, while a fourth 
temple, this containing a representation of one of the four 
signs, it seems that of a sick man, stood without the south 
gate of the capital. 

The four signs are accounted for in this way. The 
brahmans predicted that Gautama would see four signs oF 
visions which would cause him to become an ascetic? The 
visions appeared while he was going his rounds outside 
Kapilavastu,’ and again while he was on his way to the 
Nyagrodha grove,* or in it.’ At the east gate of the capital 
Kapilavastu he saw the form of an old man, at the south gate 





1 Beal, ii, p. 16, 

* Rockhill: Life of the Buddha, p, 19. 

4 Beal, fi, p. 17. 

* Lalita Vistara, pp. 204, 208. 

® Rockhill, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Hardy: Manual of Buddhism, p. 154. 

; Beal, li, p: 18. 

* Digha; Hardy, op. cit., p. 157; Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, 1866 ed,, p. 49; 
Lalita Vistara, p. 257. 

" Rockhill, op. cit,, p. 22. 
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of a sick man, at the west gate of a dead man, at the north 
gate of a mendicant.' Yuan Chwang notes the signs in this 
order,’ but he does not explain at which gate each of the 
forms appeared. Fa-hsien saya there were (?) stiipas to mark 
the sites, one apparently at the east, south, and north gates. 

Yuan Chwang does not give the relative positions of the 
different monuments at the south gate, but he notices the 
stupa first and the temple outside the gate last. It is likely 
from this that the three temples in the capital lay between 
the stiipa and the temple outside the south gate. If so the 
stipa would oceupy the northernmost and the fourth temple 
the southernmost place in the series. 

Ranged north to south on the east side of Lahari Kudan 
village are four mounds,! which I think represent the sites of 
the stiipa and the four temples. Three of the mounds lie on 
the west, and the fourth on the south side of a tank which 
I identify with the hastigarta. 

(1) The northernmost mound (6), says Mukherji, appears 
“to be a stupa of solid brick-work, still about 30’ high, of 
which the superficies was covered with plasters, and concrete, 
as is still visible on the top.” From three sides bricks have 
been removed. This surely must be the stiipa near the spot 
where “ the elephant falling on the ground caused a deep and 
wide ditch.” * 

(2) The mound about 40° high, situated just south of the 
stiipa, is the site of a building with “ two divisions,” around 
which there was formerly a brick wall on the four sides." 
On the summit of the mound and again at 20’ from the 
ground level there are traces of more brick walls. Here we 
had T believe the (7, 8) two temples which Yuan Chwang 
places by the side of the hustigarta (9). That next the stipe 

¥ Laidlay's Fahinn, p. 196. 

: ea th talkers Merman tater i mae Legge’ 
i, p. xix ; idlay's ¥ : 5 aouth putes > - epe's 
Satins acee clr th rep Ti aie ace perhaps when Goutama wae 

* Antiquities, pp. 42,53; Piomer, Feb. 6th, 1004, 

- Antiquities, p. 32; Beal, ii, p. 17. 

* Antiquition, p. 32; Pioneer, Feb, 6th, 1904. 
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contained a representation of Prince Gautama, and thé other 
a likeness of Yasodhara and Rahula.! This temple perhaps 
was built on the site of one of Suddhodana’s three palaces, 
Ramma, Suramma, and Subha? Gautama’s palace was 
surrounded by high walls and a moat. From an arched 
doorway in the palace a stairway led down to the court- 
yard where Gautama mounted Kanthaka that night he left 
Yasodhara and Rahula, and ubandoned his home.! 

(3) A small mound “only 4 feet high,” other dimensions 
not given, lies 250° south of the palace mound just described. 
Probably this (10) was the site of the schoolroom which was 
also shown to ASoka. “The walls of a room are traceable.’ 
The tank by the side of the stiipa and the two mounds is 
probably the hastigarta, 

(4) The southernmost mound “nearly 11 feet high,” 
distance south of the four foot high mound is not given, 
“appears to be a structure of solid brick-work.” It has 
a line of ancient platform on its south side. This mound 
{11), on which stands a modern octagonal temple sacred to 
Nagesvara Mahadeva, probably conceals the remains of the 
temple which lay without the south gate, and contained 
4 Tepresentation of a sick man, Fa-hsien means, I think, 
by “where Wan tho and others struck the elephant” (Laidlay) 
that he saw a stiipa at the south gate of the citadel, Tilaura 
Kot, and, according to the other texts where there are the 
additional words, ‘a tossed i” “ hurled it,” or “threw it,”” 
that he saw another at the hastigarta, and, see Laidlay’s and 
Giles’ translations, that there was a temple outside the south 


gate of the capital at Lahari Kudimn. 
' Beal, ii, p. 17. | , 
* Beal, i, p. 17; Bigandet, op.cit., pp, 47, 50; Hardy, op. cit., p. 144. 
* Lalita Vistara, p. 260, | 


* Bigundet, op. cit., p. 66; Hatity, op. eit., p. 162. 
* Antiquities, p. 33. 
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South-East Angie and East Gate of Kapilacastu. 


From the outer moat at the south-east corner of Tilaura 
Kot a division, which Mukherji suggests is the Rohini 
stream, is shown on his map to extend southwards to a point 
almost midway between Taulihava and Bardeva, a village 
half « mile south-west of Taulihava, South of Taulihava 
its course is not outlined, but it “ joins a river in British 
territory.” ' This moat probably defined the eastern side of 
the capital. 

From a spot one-half to one mile to the south-east of 
Bardeva—at this distance south-east because the remains 
at Bardeva must be included in the capital—the Tilaura 
Kot-Bardeva moat probably gave off a side branch which 
led westward to the south gate of the capital at Lahari 
Kudin to supply the hastigarta and the moat round the 
palace in which Gautama lived by the side of the hastigarta. 

Inasmuch as Taulihava is to the east side of the Tilaura- 
Bardeva moat, the ancient mound in Taulihava village lies 
outside, or just on the eastern boundary of Kapilavastu, 
probably a little to the eastward of the spot where the east, 
the principal gate, was situated. Bardeva village, situated 
as it is in the angle formed by the Tilaura-Bardeva moat 
und the suggested course of the Lahari Kudan-Bardeva 
moat, must stand in what was the south-east quarter or angle 
of the capital. There are no ruins to the immediate south of 
the line Lahari Kudan-Bardeva. 

“In the south-east angle of the city *?— here ‘city * 
does not seem to be Gautama’s palace enclosure—there wus 
a temple (12) containing an equestrian representation of 
Prince Gautama, to mark where he left the city “by the 
eastern gate.”* A small mound, apparently without others 
near it, is situated about a furlong south of Bardeva.’ This 





p. 22. 
* Beal, ti, p. 18 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwanyg, ii, p. 2. 
2 Beal, i, p. xliz. 

* Antiquities, p, 33, 
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mound, which contains the ruins of a temple, is perhaps 
the site. | 

Ancient remains extend from Taulihava northwards to 
Samai Mayi, and south-west Bardeva. The ancient 
mound of bricks in Taulihava village, that on which is 
the temple of Taulisvara Mahadeva, built about twenty years 
ago, is, I suspect, the ruins of the temple of the old man (13) 
which the pilgrims saw outside the east gate. Here there 
are pieces of ancient sculpture, the carved jambs of a door, 
dressed stones, and much brick rubble. 

Neither Fa-hsien nor Yuan Chwang notices the Shrine of 
Kanthaka’s Staying. It was apparently in this locality, but 
perhaps a good way east of the temple outside the east gate, 


Atrakueandra’s Town (14). 


The bearings and distances given by Yuan Chwang appear 
to me to make it impossible to identify this town with any 
other than the remains at Sisanihava.! 

After describing what he saw at the “palace city” of 
Kapilayastu and at the south and east gates in the capital 
adjoming its south side, Yuan Chwang, without giving the 
distance from the south gate of Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan, 
then takes us outside the Kapilayastu cupital to Krakucandra’s 
town or Sisanihava, and from this position gives us a + 
description of what he found in the immediate outakirts of 
Kapilavastu, and of the memorials which interested him. 
His account, apparently not free from error as we have it, 
is somewhat meagre in detail and not lucid. 

The distance, he says, to this ‘old town” or “old city,” 
Krakucandra’s, is 40 li or so, an approximate vatiant south 
of the ‘city,’ that is, I consider, of the “palace city,” the 
royal precincts of Kapilavastu. Some may be inclined to 





' Dr. Hoey (J.B.A.8., ri p- in pur Ni abou Ee 
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believe that the 50 li and 401i? are both reckoned from the 
south side of the capital Kapilavastu to Krakucandra's town. 
Such an interpretation involves, it will be found, our changmg 
south, in “50 li south,” to south-east. This change, I think, 
is quite unnecessary, and not likely to be right. But let us 
inquire if this be possible. 

On measuring 50 li, 6-6 miles, in southerly direction from 
Lahari Kundan, from Bardeva, or from Teulihava, no mounds 
are known, whereas at 40 li, 5-28 miles, south-east from 
Lahari Kudan, and also at this distance nearly south-east 
from Taulihava and Bardeva, we find the village Sisanihava, 
where there are extensive remains of an ancient town, 
comprising on the north side of Sisanihava a long mound 
resembling that lying just south of Rummindei, and also 
remains which extend half a mile south of Sisanihava.? 
The bearing to Sisanihava, as shown on Mulherji's map, 
from the south-east quarter of Kupilavastu at Bardeva is 
a little east of south. But Bardeva or Taulihava can 
searcely be the point from which Yuan Chwang reckons his 
40 li, for neither is quite on the southern limit of Kapilavastu. 
In this respect Lahari Kudiin would be a preferable starting- 
point for the 401i. The objection to reckoning the 40 li 
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Buddha met his father (16); a third, to the south-east of 
this ‘ city,’ Krakucandra’s relic stiipa, and near it an inscribed 
Asoka pillar (17). ‘Fa-hsien notices two of the three sttpas 
and makes it clear they were to be seen at this town. The 
birthplace stiipa was perhaps not pointed out to Fa-hsien. 

The mounds on the south side of Sisanihava village have 
not been minutely examined. It is therefore impossible to 
tell where to look for the stiipas and Asoka pillar, to which 
Yuan Chwang does not give the distance from the city. The 
stizpa and pillar beside it may have been some miles distant. 
There is « stiipa at Bharaulia,' but this seems to be too far 
away, and it probably commemorates another event. : 

Fa-hsien places Kona to the westward of Kapilavastu. 
Krakucandra’s town could not well be to the south-west of 
Kona (Yuan Chwang gives north-east to Kona from Kraku- 
candra’s town), for then Krakucandra’s town would not be 
situated, if this were so, to the ‘south’ of Kapilavastu, and 
it would be impossible with the distances and bearings given 
by Yuan Chwang to span the distance from Krakucandra’s 
town to Rummindei. 


Kanakamuni’s or Kondgamana’s Town, or Kona (18). 


Yuan Chwang calls Koni “an old capital (or great city),” 
“eity, and ‘town.’ Fa-hsien has ‘city.’ They agree im 
placing Kona to the northward of Krakucandra’s town. 
According to Fa-hsien, Koni Iny to the westward of 
Kapilavastu, for he proceeded eastward? from Kona to the 
“city of Kapilavastu,” by which we must understand, as 
I contend, to the “ royal precincts” of Yuan Chwang’s 
jdeserrotion li we trust one statement alone of Yunn 
Chwang—he has two which appear to contradict it—Kona 
was distant about 30 li “to the north-east of the town of 


1 J. R.A.S., 1898, p. O78. 

* * Eastward’ in Beal; ‘east’ or ‘easterly’ in the other translations. That 
theea bearings A rsgeare correspond to north-east see J.R.A.8., 1903, p. 100, and 
arguments in t article ‘ 
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Krakuchchhanda Buddha,” ! which was situated 50 h to 
the ‘south’ of the ‘city,’ that is, of the royal precincts of 
Kapilavastu, and south of the capital. Kona thus lay, 
according to this account, at an unrecorded distance to the 
south-east of Kapilavastu. 

It follows from what the pilgrims say that Fa-hsien sous 
Kona to the north-west (he says ‘ ‘north’ ), whereas Yuan 
Chwang places it to the north-east of Krakucandra’s town. 
Which pilgrim are we to follow? When all the bearings, 
distances, and remarks of the pilgrims have been critically 
examined we must decide in favour of Fa-hsien that Kona 
* lay to the westward of Kapilavastu. 

Mukherji marched with his camp twice from Piprahavii to 
Tilsurad, and once from Tilauri to Rummindei,? and passed 
three times near to, or at the most not more than one and 
a half to two and a quarter miles from, the position where 
Kona should be found if it was situated just under four 
miles, 30 li, north-east of Sisanihava, but he did not see, at 
least does not describe, remains of any kind. If Sisanihava 
represents Krakucandra’s town I presume there are no 
remains of adequate importance north-east of Sisanihava 
which could possibly be identified with Kona. Were there 
any near the distance I give Mukherji was likely to have 
heard of them. And Prince Khadga Samser does not 
mention any. Are we then to conclude that the entire 
record “30 li north-east” is a blunder? It is possible that 
the 30 li north-east should be changed to 30 li north-west, 
or that no change is required, for “30 li north-east” has 
possibly by an oversight been given as the distance from 
Krakucandra’s town to Kona mstead of from Kona to the 
“royal precincts.” Each of these theories is capable of 


Tt is certain 401i in a southerly direction is the distance 
from some ‘city,’ probably from its south gate, but which 
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city is meant is not made clear by the pilgrim. With the 
exception of Lahari Kudin any spot on the line Lahan 
Kudan—Bardeva is less than 40 li, 5-28 miles, from Sisanihava- 
Now, if we allow that Lahari Kudan, on account of its 
remains, is the south gute of the capital Kapilavastu, and that 
Sisanihavi, as the distance from Lahari Kudan to it is exactly 
40 li, about 5°25 miles, is Krakucandru’s town, then 50 h, 
6°6 miles, the other distance ‘south’ of the ‘city’ Kapila- 
yastu to Krakueandra’s town (Sisanihava), cannot be reckoned 
from any point on the outskirts of Kapilavastu between 
Lahari Kudin and Bardeva. The 501i would have to be 
calculated from a spot well to the north of Bardeva, whereas 
Yuan Chwang usually gives the distance from one town to 
the next between the nearest points. If calculated from the 
south side of Kapilavastu the 50 li must necessarily begin 
from some point to the west of the south gate of the capital, 
and 501i ‘south’ would then be meant for 50 li south-east. 
But it will be remembered by those who have studied the 
pilgrim's account he does not place any memorials from 
which he could have reckoned the 50 li in a position to the 
westward of the south gate of the capital Kapilavastu. 
In 50 li south, say for south-east, we may have the distance 
from some city, perhaps from Kona, as Fa-hsien places Kona 
to the westward, to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava). The 
50 li ‘south,’ perhaps south-east, and 40 li, also perhaps 
south-east, just discussed with Sisanihava as the southern 
terminus of the two distances, make it possible that ‘50 hi’ 
to Sisanihava was reckoned from the neighbourhood of 
Gutihava, where there are a pillar, sttipa, and other remains. 
But if so it is to be observed that ‘south’ would have to be 
altered to south-east. This is not desirable. 

T shall now assume that the “30 li north-east” is correct, 
text. As Fa-hsien places Kona to the westward of Kapila- 
vastu, is “30 li north-east,” if interpreted as the distance 
from Koni to the “royal precincts,” in harmony with the 
pilgrims’ accounts ? 

Yuan Chwang records “401i north-east” from the north 
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side of Kona to the ploughing stipa (19).! To my thinking 
there is no ambiguity as to the ‘city’ from which the 
Pilgrim reckons the 40 li, It is Kona. The deductions 
from this distance, and particularly from this bearing, require 
notice, Fa-hsien writes: “A few li to the north-east of the 
‘erty is the royal field where the prince, sitting under a tree, 
watched o ploughmg match.”* His nurses took the mfant 
Gautama not far I think from the “royal precincts” of 
Kapilavastu—corresponding to the “inner city”’ or “ palace 
city” in Yuan Chwang’s description of Kusagarapura "—or 
‘city’ in this part of Fa-hsien’s account of Kapilavastu. 
Indeed, I believe they took the child no more than 10 li or so 
from the palace, or 40 li north-east from Kona to the “royal 
field ” less “30 li north-east,” the latter the distance, if this 
is misplaced in the text, from Koni to the palace. Now 10 li 
2s eines to 7-5 li of Fa-hsien'’s measure, and represents 
the ‘a few li” which he gives from the ‘city’ to the “* wee 
field.” If we have to reckon the 40 li (this would be 30 li 
in Fa-hsien’s scale) from Suddhodana’s palace in Tilaura Kot, 
it is improbable Fa-hsien would have expressed this by 
“a few li.” He expremes a distance of about 30 li in other 
words, “less than one ydéjana.”” 

Jecause the bearing to the “royal field” or ploughing 
stiipa is north-east—north-east of the palace city of Kapila- 











‘field’ (twice mentioned in Hardy, Mam 
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the westward of Kapilavastu, where Fa-hsien places Kona: 
Tt now seems tolerably certain that Yuan Chwang’s ‘north- 
east? from the town of Krakucandra to Kona is either 
a. mistake for north-west, or “30 li north-east " is misplaced 
in the text and records the distance from Koni to the 
“royal precincts.” If the latter supposition be correct, Yuan 
Chwang has not given the distance from Krakucandra’s town 
to Kona, or, if the former be correct, that from Kona to the 
ae royal precincts.” 

Again, according to Beal’s translation, the stupas of the 
slaughtered Sakyas (20) were seen to the north-west of 
Kona! But Watter’s has ‘north-east.’? Tf this bearmg 
is not a misprint, Kona of course lay at an unrecorded 
distance to the south-west and to the west side of Kapila- 
vastu. Yuan Chwang's reference seems most likely to be 
to the Sagarahava stiipas on the sides of the Sagarahava 
tank two miles north of Tilaura Kot. 

Sagarahava with its tank and stiipas is perhaps the site 
of the ‘Sows tank’ and the Udambara arama of the 
 Parivrajakits where Vididabha had his captives trampled. 
by elephants and mangled by harrows, and _afterwurds 
thrown into a pit. The place was visited by Ananda the 
day after Vidiidabha left for Sravasti.’ 

Now, as ‘40 li north-east” to the ploughing stupa is to 
a spot “a few li” north-east of the palace in Tilaura Kot, 
the distance from Kona to the palace must be somewhat 
short of 40 li, that/is, of one yojana of Yuan Chwang. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s “less than one ydjana” eastward. oF 
north-east from Kona to the “city of Kapilavastu,” or the 
palace. South-west exactly four miles (30 li Yuan Chwang 
north-east = 3-9 miles) we find Gutihava. Mukherji says 
the distance from Gutihava to Tilaura Kot is “about 


' Boal, ii, p. 20. 

2 (Op. eit., ii, p. 9. 

2 Rockhill, op. cit., p. 120; J.R.A.8., 1598, p. a5. Yuan Chwang saye 
that Vididabha, after his subjugation of the Sakyas, took 500 of their maiden 
for his harem. ‘They also were mutilated and cast into a pit near Srivnsti city 


(Beal, ii, p. 11). 
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4miles,"! If, therefore, Gutihava con otherwise be identified 
as a part of Kona, Yuan Chwang’s 301i north-cast, if 
misplaced, should no doubt be caleulated from near Gutihava 
to the “royal precincts.” A place must be found for the 
80 li north-east, if the bearing must not be altered, and no 
other than the line from Gutihaya to Tilaura Kot suits so 
well. In addition to there being no remains, it would seem 
301i north-east of Sisanihavia, to correspond to the site of 
Kona, and as Fa-hsien certainly, and Yuan Chwang too, as 
we have learned from two possibly of his statements, places 
Koni to the westward of Kapilavastu, we have two distances 
which give support to the probability that Kona stood near 
Gutihava, namely 301i north-east, if misplaced in the text, 
4 miles, from Gutihava to Tilaura, and also 50 li, 6-6 miles, 
‘south,’ possibly intended for south-east, if the 50 li are 
caleulated from the southernmost limit of the capital Kapila- 
vastu, which is the distance from Gutihava, the approximate 
position of Kona, to Sisanihava. 

Gautama watched ploughers at work at Karsaka 
(= ploughing), « town in which for a time he was chief 
magistrate?’ This may be the place referred to by the 
pilgrims. There are ruins “about two furlongs west of 
Ahirauli,”"" a village one and a half miles north-east of 
Tilaura Kot (40 li north-east less 301i north-east = 101i — 
132 miles). Except at Sigarahava, Bikuli, and Ahiraull, 
“no ruins have been found in any other villages” in this 
region.* DBuikuli is out of the question ; it is “three miles 
east and a little north” of Sigarahava. Sagarahava seems 
to be too far from Tilaura Kot, and is not in the right 
direction; Sagurahava is “about 2 miles north,’5 whereas 
the stipa apparently stood about one and a half miles north- 
east of Tilauri Kot. The ruins near Ahirauli very probably 
include the sttipa; this position agrees best with the bearing, 


' Antiquities, p. 40. 
* T.R.A.S., 1899, p. 649. 
* Antiquities, p. 28, 
* Antiquities, p. 28. 
* Antiquities, p. 25. 
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and with what the distance to it from Tilaura Kot seems to 
be. We should note that Fa-hsien is unwontedly particular 
in giving the exact bearing north-cast to the “royal field,” as 
if he were cautioning us against mistaking the Sagarahava 
stiipas for the site. Asoka was shown the place. 

The conclusion I come to from the previous discussion of 
the bearings and distances is that it is safest to take the 
50 li ‘south’ to Krakucandra’s town os the distance to 
some spot between south-south-west and south-south-east of 
Kapilavastu. If we go beyond these limits to search for 
Krakucandra’s town and suppose ‘south’ is here south- 
west, so that the ‘north-east’ to Kona may remain 
unaltered, we find ourselves in difficulties: if Krakucandra’s 
town be supposed to lie somewhere to the south-west of the 
Kona of Fa-hsien it becomes necessary to change ‘south * 
in Yuan Chwang to south-west, with the result that the 
subsequent distances and bearings given by Yuan Chwang 
do not suffice to cover the ground from Krakuecandra’s town 
to Rummindei, whereas with the bearing ‘south’ Sisanihava 
corresponds admirably in position with Krakucandra’s town. 
The distance from Kona to the “royal precinets’’ was no 
doubt about 30 li of Yuan Chwang’s reckoning, the same as 
the 30 li north-west (north-east in the texte) from Kraku- 
candra’s town to Kona, probably to its south-east corner. 
Fa-hsien makes the corresponding distances each “less than 
one yojana.” Yuan Chwang certamly appears to contra- 
dict himself with regard to the position of Kona, which 
Fa-hsien places to the westward of Kapilavastu. Although 
40 li from the ‘city’ to the Nyagrodha grove agrees with 
the distance from Lahari Kudan to Sisamhava, I am 
convinced this distance must be reckoned from Sisanihava 
(Krakucandra’s town) and not from the south gate of the 
capital Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan. As the subsequent 
distances and bearings to Rummindei prove, the Nyagrodha 
grove, to which the 40 li is the distance, was situated a long 
way from Krakucandra’s town. The remains near Ahirauli 
probubly include the ploughing stupa which was distant 
“a few li” to the north-east of Tilaura Kot and 40 li to 
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the north-east of the north side of Kona. The sttipas near 
Sagarahava, two miles north of Tilaura Kot, are very 
probably the stiipas of the slanghtered Sakyas spoken of by 
Yuan Chwang, who gives the bearing to them without any 
distance as ‘ north-cast* (so in Watters), which m some texts 
is ‘ north-west.’ 

Yuan Chwang notices three Adoka pillars im the 
Kapilavastu district—at. Lumbini, at Krakucandra’s town, 
and at Kona. The Lumbini pillar has been discovered at 
Rummindei; the upper inscribed portion of another, evidently 
from Kona, exists at Niglihava; and in Gutihava village 





there is an uninscribed lower part of a pillar which stands 


on its original foundation. It is tempting to regard the 
Gutihava and Niglhava pillars as one, but that this is so 
is not certain. The Niglihava pillar if joined to the 
Gutihava pillar and to the three pieces in this village would 
form a pillar over 28 93° high.! The Gutihava pillar stands 
south-west of the stiipa, whereas the Kona pillar was 2(/ high 
and stood “in front” (? east side) of the stupa, and the 
inseription on the Niglihava pillar does not bear out what 
Yuan Chwang says of the Kona pillar. The colour and 
stone of the Gutihava, Niglihava, and Rummindei pillars do 
not appear to differ.* 

Perhaps Yuan Chwang was misinformed of the purport of 
the inscription on the Kona pillar, and 20° high may be 
uw mistake for 30, the height of the pillar at Krakucandra’s 
town, which was probably ordered by Asoka at the same time 
on one of his visits. 

Meck deesto Slee: nome eet oF Bones stood the stiipa where 
Konagamana met his father (21), and “ farther north” than 
Sg ee tho -vetic abipe io Konagamana, with the Asoka 
pillar we have been discussing in front of it(22), To the 
north of the Gutihava pillar and stipa there is a mound 





+ The height (Fionerr, Feb, 6th, 1904) of eas te he 12" and of the 
pies £9" a (Alouiion p29) 1" igh. Tot The messuremont 
aoe The Niglihava is about 14°94" long (Antiquities, 


+ Antiquities, pp 51, 54, 
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which Mukherji describes :—"'On the north of the village 
[Gutihava] is an ancient ditch, and about 200 feet south of 
the Stupa is an ancient tank. About two furlongs north 
[‘north-cast’] of Gutivé is a [‘very’] large mound, on 
the east and south of which are two tanks.””! Mukherji 
searched at Gutihava for stipas to the ‘north-west’ of the 
pillar in this village, but could not find another.* 

It is thus seen that there is a mound which may be the 
remains of a large stiipa “farther north” than the stupa in 
Gutihava. Yuan Chwang has, I suspect, in his description 
put the pillar in front of the wrong stipa. The Gutihhava 
stiipa and the mound northwards of it appear to be the two 
stiipas of which he speaks, and if so the city of Kona was 
situated to the south-west side of the village Gutihava. To 
the southwards of Gutihava, so far as I know, there is no 
trace of the stitpa where Konigamana was born (29), or of 
the “new preaching hall,” Santhigara (24), which stood to 
the south of Kona city. According to Yuan Chwang 1t was 
at this ‘hall’ Vidiidabha was slighted by the Sakyas, which 
occasioned his attacking the city of Kona when he came to 
the throne. As I understand it the fighting occurred round 
the hall; he “occupied this place” and the fields close by. 
The four stiipas of the champions (25) who scattered 
Vidiidabha’s army lay to the south-west of the “place of 
massacre,” the battlefield. Probably they lay somewhere 
to the southwards of Kona. They were not found at 
Saearahava,' which is far to the northward of the supposed 
position of Kona, whereas the four champions opposed 
Vidiidabha, as I understand Yuan Chwang, to the south- 
wards of Kona. 





t Antiquities, pp. 32, 54. 
* Antiquities, p. 55. 

1 Boal, ii, p. 21. 

4 Antigtities, p, 55. 
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The City in the Nyagrodha Grove. 


When Gautama, after becoming Buddha, was approaching 
the kingdom of Kapilavastu, Suddhodana “proceeded 40 h 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arrival.” Here “the city” should, I think, be “ this city,” 
the town of Krakucandra, where Yuan Chwang is describing 
the surroundings of Kapilavastu, and is meaning to give the 
distance from Krakucandra’s town to the stitpa which com- 
memorated the spot in the Nyagrodha grove where they met 
for the first time. The grove lay 2 or 3 li to the south of 
a city of which Yuan Chwang has not given the name, but 
which we recognize corresponds to the ruins of the city at 
Piprahava. Yuan Chwang does not mention the distance 
from this city to the stiipa. 

There are several accounts of the meeting? Yuan Chwang's 
is to this effect :—The king and ministers, having reverenced 
him (Gautama Buddha), again returned to the kingdom 
(? city), and they (Gautama and disciples) located themselves 
in this Nyagrodha grove by the side of the sammghirama. 
And not far from it (monastery) is a stiipa; this is the stitpa 
where Tathagata sat beneath a great tree with his face to the 
east, and received from his aunt (Prajapati) a golden-tissued 
garment. A little farther on is another stiipa; this is the 
place where Tathagata converted eight king’s (? kings’) sons 
and 500 Sakyas. 

Fa-hsien adds some monuments which are not noticed by 
the later pilgrim. 

‘Kingdom’ is a elip for ‘city.’ The grove was formed 
by Nigrodha, a Sakka.* It was prepared for the Buddha's 
reception by Suddhodana,? who presented it to him along 
with the Nyagrodha monastery, which was built after the 
plan of the Jetavana monastery at Sravastt. The presentation 








1 Beal, ii, 
+ Hardy, 
® Hardy, 
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eit,, p- 206; Bigandet, op. cit., p. 162; Rockhill, op. cit., p. 62, 
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was made the day after the Buddha arrived and took up his 
Stods with ‘his disciples i the grove by the side of the city 
and the Rohini (Rohita) river, which separated the kingdom 
of Kapilavastu from that of the Kolis.* 

The city in the grove had gates, walls, monuments, watch- 
towers, a palace, several monasteries, and a festival hall or 
pavilion. It appears to have been called Nyagrodhika.* 
We hear of the Buddha begging in the streets of this city, 
“where he was accustomed to ride m his chariot,” * and of 
the conversion here of eight kings’ sons," the names of whom 
yary,’ and do not always include the Buddha’s own son 
Rahula, who was of the number. The majority of these 
conversions aro said to have occurred at Anitpiya, a village 
in the country of the Mallas on the road to Pataliputra. 

When “a battle was about to take place” between the 
Kapilavastu and Koli people respecting immigation from the 
Rohini river, the Buddha settled the dispute and afterwards 
admitted to his Order the 500 Sakyas, 250 men from each 
tribe.” Fa-hsien also refers to this incident, and adds 
“ while the earth shook and moved in six different ways.” ™ 
The words within inverted commas explain each other; the 
Buddhists attribute earthquakes to many causes, one when 
a Siren: war is imminent.” 

Prajapati on three different occasions headed a deputation 
of 500 Sakya women, the wives of the 500 Sakyas just 
mentioned, to the Buddha while in the grove, to seek 











* Rookhill, op. cit., pp. 41-33. 

2 Therngitha, quoted Oldenberg, BaddAa, p. £12. 

3 Handy, op. cit., pp. 156, 207, 208, 210, 

* Divyavadina, p. 67; J.B.AS., 1808, p. O49. 

* Hardy, op. cit, p. 208. 

* Beal, ii, p. 22. 

7H cit.. ee Birney op. cit., pp. 170, 171; Bockhill 
op. ci ty. ST? Watters a a ’ 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 410. 

® Hardy, op. cit, p- 418. 
- 18 Bigandat, op. cit., p. 194; Hardy, op. cit., p. #10. 

tt Legge’s Fii-hien, p. 64. 

12 Laidlay’s tranelation, p. 207, 8th cause. For other causes see Bigandet, 
ons cit. p, 282. There should therefore be one stipa for this incident, not two 

all the translations but Legge’ s. 
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admission to the Order, but their request was denied.’ It 
wus probably at one of these times that Prajipati presented 
the monk's robe. 

There were two, if not three, monasteries in or near the 
city of Nyagrodhika; one built by Suddhodana,? another by 
those converted to Buddhism,’ and perhaps a third situated 
close to the banks of the Rohini.* Perhaps these accounts 
refer to one monastery. 

The monuments enumerated by Yuan Chwang in the 
grove to the south of this city are :— 


Stipa where Gautama Buddha met Suddhodana (26). 
Stipa where Gautama contended in archery (27). 

. Stipa where Prajapati presented robe (28). 

. Stipa of 500 Sakyas converted (29). 

. Nyagrodha monastery (80). To the list Fa-hsien adds, 
Hall where the Buddha preached to the Devas (31).° 


Fa-hsien mentions the first four. These I take to be the 
mounds shown in Antiquities, pl. xxvii, fig. 4, and described 
at p. 46, and noticed J.R.A.8., 1898, pp. 578, 581. 

No. 1 is, I think, the stiipa in Ganvaria village (p. 43), 
from which the distance to Sisanihavia (Krakuecandra’s town) 
is given by Yuan Chwang os 401i; No. 2, the circular 
mound at the south-west corner of fig. 4, if a stiipa may 
be that from which the distance to the ‘arrow-well’ is ee 
south-east; Nos. 3, 4, and perhaps 2 also, may have stood 
on the ground south of the south-enst corner of fig. 4. 
which is described (p. 46) as covered with “ scattered rubbles 
and bricks” for 300 feet; No. 5 may be the cells at the 
north-east corner of fig. 4, or possibly the same as the site 
of Nos, 3 and 4. The central mound in fig. 4 is possibly 
the hall, noticed alone by Fa-hsien of the two pilgrims, 





1 Hardy, op. cit., pp. 320, 321. 

2 J.B.A.5., 1898, p. 542, 

2 Watters, op. cit., ii, p. 1. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., p. 200. 

5 See also Roekhill, op. cit., ps Hz, 
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where the Buddha preached to the Devas, and the ‘ pavilion’ 
where young Gautama was examined in the arts and sciences 

Inside the east gate of the city, on the left of the road, 
there was a stiipa, its site in the Piprahava rus has not 
been discovered as yet, to indicate where Gautama practised 
archery and other accomplishments (32). The site was 
apparently pointed out to Agoka as that where Gautama 
was taught riding, driving, and as that of his gymnastum. 
Outside this gate stood the temple of Isvara Deva (33), 
perhaps the temple whose foundations are seen 80 north of 
the (34) Piprahava stipa.* Suddhodana, following a custom 
of his tribe,’ presented Gautama, then two days of age, to 
the deity in the temple. The temple was named Sakya- 
yardhana, and its guardian deity, a yaksa, bore the same 

| Afterwards, it would appear, the image of this yakea 
was replaced by one of Isvara Deva. The temple was 
pointed out to. Asoka. To the east of this, and 88° from the 
Piprahava stipa, are the ruins of a monastery, the name of 
which is not known. | 

The Piprahava vase inscription, as interpreted by Dr. Fleet," 
convinces me that the Piprahava stiipa (34) must be the 
stiipa noticed by Fa-hsien alone, “where King Vaidirya 
[Vidiidabha] slew the seed of Sakya, and they all in dying 
became Srotipannas.” The story is told that one day 
Vidiidabha entered the Nyagrodha grove, and the people 
of Nyagrodhika came out to drive him away. Vidudabha 
vowed vengeance, and declared: “My first act will be to 
put these Cakyas to death.”*® He fulfilled his threat with 
cruel tortures. There is a stijpa (35) at Bharaulia® which 
may mark the tree under which the Buddha sat when 
Vidiidabha was approaching the city in the grove, and 












1 Hardy, op. cit., p. 156. 

* Antiquities, p. 44, pl. xxvil, fig. 1. 

2 Rockhill, op. cit., p. 17. 

‘ J.R.A.8., 16, p. 149. 

® Hookhill, op, cit., pp. 74-79, 116-120. 
* J.R.A.8., 1898, p. S78. 
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where for a while the Buddha diverted him from his 


purpose to attack the city.' 
It is from the Piprahava stiipa, I think, that Fa-hsien 
ealenlates his 50 li, 8-8 miles, to Rummindei. If we follow 





the sequence in Fa-hsien’s narrative, it is impossible that the 
“60 li” was calculated from any site at the capital Kapila- 
vastu. The distance from Taulihava to Rummindei direct is 
18% miles, whereas the distance from the Piprahava stiipa 
to Rummindei on Mukherji’s map is 81 miles. It is just 
possible that there was a ploughing stiipa “several le” 
(Fa-hsien) to the north-east of the Piprahava stiipa, to 
Eaneet Whtew Gavteron athens yee men, acceding 
some accounts, watched plougher ‘k, rl 
50-li should be calculated from it. But I think Fa-hsien's 
ploughing stipa, the reference to which is delayed, as is his 
reference to Asita, is the one noticed by Yuan Chwang. 
But if this is unlikely, I would point out that there is 
® mound north-east of the Piprahava stiipa, on the west 
side of the Sisva reservoir, and another on the east side of 
the reservoir.’ 





The Lesser Rohiyi, alias Rohita or Rohitaka. It is likely 
the af ep is represented in part of its course by the 
Sisva (56), which flows southwards between Rummindei and 
Mink Kot, and pause Salk i hill oe is the coaion: 
of Piprahava. The Lesser Rohini must have been a narrow 
and shallow strea s repeatedly described as small.4 
In Chinese texts, the names Lahit or Labitak, for Roit 
and Rohitaka, and in the Tibetan accounts Rohita, correspo 
to the Rohini,’ which flowed between the city of Kapilavastu 











* J.R.A.S., 1906, 171; Avadina EKalpalata, Bud. Text Soe,, 1896, 
p. 4. A isla place was shown to Yuan Chwaag ¢ 1 §.F. from Sckvasti” 





whore Vidadathe “on seeing soletinrs ** ll 
A stipe marked th spot when Ba-hsien visiod i (Beal, i. civ). He Be ) 
er ae a Op. cit. p- 22. 
7? Antiquities, pp. 43, 46; J.B.A.8., 1898, p. 581. 


* Bigandet, op. cit., pp. 11, 192. 
* J.R.A.8., 1898, p. 547; Rockhill, op. cit., p. 20. 
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and the city of Koli) which it was the custom of the 
which contained little water in times of drought,* and which 
could have all ita water diverted by a large tree falling 
across it! The Nyagrodha monastery was close to or actually 
on its bank," and at this river Suddhodana waited for 
Gautama Buddha’s return from Magadha. 

The Greater Rohini, which joins the Rapti at the west end 
of the city of Gorakhpur, is sometimes mistaken for the 
Rohini just described,’ but this is a broad and deep river, 
“ not fordable even in summer for 25 miles above Gorakhpur,” 
and “in the north its banks are steep and well marked.” * 
It is scarcely conceivable that it could ever have been 
diverted by a fallen tree, or that its water fed by melted 
snow in Summer could run short and lead to dispute. 


Arrow Wall. 


The arrow-well (37) was distant 30 li of Yuan Chwang, 
4 miles, south-east of the stiipa on the left of the read 
outside the south gate of the city in the Nyagrodha grove. 
Fa-hsien makes the distance to it 30 li south-east, about 
5°28 miles: Yuan Chwang gives 80 to 90 li north-east, from 
10-6 to 11° miles, by road from the well to Rummindei. 
The direct distance from Birdpur to Rummindei (38) is 
about 12 miles. The well, I think, perhaps lies somewhere 
near Rasulpur, which is 2} miles north-east by east from 
Birdpur. I do not know if there are ruins near Rasulpur- 
There are several mounds to the south-east of Piprah a, in 
the Dulha Grant’ ‘The distance is not given. They are 


t Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 412 (quoting Theragatha); Hardy, op. cit., p. $17; 
Bigandet, Op. at, Ps LL 

3 Flardy, op. cit., p. 318. 

2 Rockhill, op. cit, p. 20; T.RA.S., 1808, p. O48. 

é Bigandet, op. cit., p. 200; J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 548. 

§ Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 6; Hardy, op. cit, p. 318; P.N., p. 18. 

© Gazetteer, N.W-P., vol. i, 1881, pp. 294, 295. 

1 P.N., pe 14. 
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probably too near Piprahava to be identified with the site of 
the arrow-well, at which we are told the small stiipa was 
built by brahmys 1s and householders. 

- The Lalita Pistara® gives 10 kroda (=24 yojanas of Yuan 
Chwang= 13-2 miles) from a palace in Kapilavastu, probably 
Gautama’s at Lahari Kudan, to the well. 


The City of Devadaha or Koli. 


:-The founding of the city of Devadaha is described in 
the Burmese legend.* The city was situated in tho vicinity 
of a “sheet of water,” and became the capital of the Kolis, 
The Buddha’s maternal grandfather resided in it, and hither 
Maya repaired when about to be delivered of Gautama. 
It is probable the village of Lummini of which Asoku 
remitted the land tax on account of it being the birth- 
place of the Buddha is the same city. In one romance we 
hear of the “city of Devadaho and Lumbini,” apparently 
as names of one city.! Devadaha was not far from 
Kapilavastu, for the. ladies of Devadaha used to present 
flowers to the Buddha in the Nyagrodha prove, and we 
have seen that it was close to the Rohini, now the Siava, 
or more probably, one of the former beds of this river. 

“About a mile north of Pararia village is a very high 
ground extending east to west for about two furlongs and 
about a furlong north to south. It represents undoubtedly 
the site of an ancient town.” * This (49) I propose to 
identify with Devadaha and the village of Lummini of the 
Rummindei pillar inscription of Asoka, On the north side 
of the ruins of the ancient city there is a * long tank, now 
dry,” which I think was the sheet of water by the side of 
which the city was built. The sacred site of Rummindei 
lies-on the north side of this dry tank. 


* Rockhill, op, cit., p. 19. 
7p. 203. 

. * Bigandet, op. ct, pid 
* Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 48. 
* Antiquities, p, 34, 
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The capital of the Koliyas of Ramagrama, 
the Buddha relies existed, was apparently Lnown ‘is some by 
the name Koli;! and here also was a tank.? The Chinese 
pilgrims place this other city some miles from Rummindei. 





Conclusion. 


There is one stiipa (40) of which we might have expected 
the pilgrims to tell us something. It stands 600° south-enst 
of the east gate of Tilaura Kot. From its size, and the 
number of times It has been repaired, it must have com- | 
memorated an sc bog event, Unfortunately it has been 
rifled ages ago." Possibly this was the stiipa erected at 
Kapilavastu to receive the share of the Buddha's relics. 


Karina Vastv. 


‘Royal precincts,” citadel, of Kapilavasta, 
. Palaces of Suddhodana and Mahimiya. 
Asita stupa. 
Monastery and two Deva temples, by the side of “ royal 
precincts.” 
5. Stipa where elephant blocked south gate of citadel. 
. Stipa where elephant fell in capital. 
, 8. Two temples on site of Gantama’s palace. 


a] 
4 
ri 
9. Hastigarta, or fallen elephant ditch. 
10. Site of schoolroom of Prince Gautama. 
Il 
12 
Id 


Per 


11. Temple of ‘sick man’ outside south gate of capital. 
12, Temple of representation of Gautama on white horse. 
$, Temple of ‘old man’ outside east gate of capital. 


Kuaxvcarpna’s Towns. 


14. Krakucandra's Town. 

14. Stipa of Krakucandra’s birth. 

16. Stipa where Krakucandra met his father. 
17. Agoka pillar and Krakucandra’s relic stipa, 


l J.B.A.8., re p. 566. 
2 Beal, ii, p. 
: aan 21, 22, pls. ii, iv. 


- 


18. 
19, 


a8, 


40. 


Kowxicamaya's Towy, 


Konigamana’s Town. 
Ploughing stiipa, at Karsaka, 40 li north-east. 


- Bigarahavi tank ond stipas of slaughtered Bakyas. 
- Stipa where Konigamana met his father. 

- Asoka pillar and relic stipa of Konigumana. 

. Stipa where Konigamana was born. 

» New preaching hall. 

. Four stipes of champions. 


Cirr ix Nyaceopaa Grove (Nicropmrma). 


Stipa, where Gautama Buddha met Suddhodana, in Ganvaria 


. Stipa where Gautama contended in archery. 
. Stipa where Prajipatt presented robe. 

» Stipa of: 500 Sakyas converted. 

» Nyagrodha monastery, 

. Hall where Gautama Budd! 
- Stipa where Gautama pro 
» Temple of Iévara Deva. 

- Piprithava vase stipa, where VaidGrya slow the Sakyus. 

- Bharsulia stipa, ? where Gautama Buddha sat under a tree. 
. Sisvii river, the Rohini or Rohitaki of Buddhist books. 





preached to Devas. 






cum nei. 


Asoka pillar at Rummindci, 
Site of city of Devadaha, Koli, or Laummini Village. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE KARMA DOCTRINE 


By E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 


(HE Karma doctrine in ite Brahmanistic form teaches that 

- every individual in successive existences reaps the fruit 
of ignorance and desire as these were expressed in action 
performed in antecedent existences. Asa man himself sows, 
so he himself reaps; no man inherits the good or evil act of 
another man: #d@ ‘yam parasya sulrfam dushriam ed “pi 
sevate (Mbh. xii, 291,22). The fruit is of the same quality 
with the action, and good or bad there is no destruction of 
the action: na tw ndgo sya cidyate. The result is exactly 
as when just retribution follows a wrong; there can be 
no cessation the account is squared: whhaymi tat 
samibiitam, Whether “with eye or thought or voice or 
deed, whatever kind of act one performs, one receives that 
kind of act in return”: Awrwie (vl. haroti) yadrsam karma 
faa'rsam pratipadyate (ib, 16, 22; cf. 139, 24). 

We may here ignore the metaphysical subtlety of the self 
as conceived by Buddhism, observing only that despite all 
efforts to conceive of an individuality which inherits Karma 
without being the self of the antecedent action, the fact that 
the new ego is practically, if not essentially, one with ihe 
previous ego, and may be regarded not only as a collective 
but us a recollective entity—and how such a self-entity 
differs from a soul, diman, probably none save a meta- 
physician could ever have explained. Not all Buddhists, 
however, were metaphysicians. Though they were not 
supposed to believe in metempsychosis or even m trans- 
migration, the many actually believed that the self of to-day 
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atoned for the selfishness of the self of a previous birth, 
that the penalty was paid by the very individual who had 
done the wrong—an individual identical with that self in 
memory and hence, in mental personality, equivalent to the 
self or soul of Brahmanic, as of all popular theologies. 

Thus logically the doer of the deed suffers, and not some 
other person, And most logically the doer suffers at the 
hands of the injured. He who has wronged another in one 
life is punished for it by that other in the life: the 
maria Inw, “me eat will he whose meat I eat.” Or 
there is a slighter logical connection, as when the thief 
of grain is reborn as a mouse, because ‘mouse’ means 
‘thief.” So too he who starves others will himself be 
starved. According as the act is mental or bodily, and 
according to the mental disposition, bAdra, with which one 
periorms an act, one reaps its fruit hereafter in a body 
similarly endowed (Mbh. xv, 34, 18; Mann, xii, 62 and 81), 
But analogy often fails, and a low birth of any kind, without 
further logical connection, rewards a low act. Thus the 
fruit of foolishness is simply rebirth “in this or a lower 
world”: imam lokavs Ainatarari ca ‘viganti (Mund. Up., i, 
4, 7-10). Or hell-torture, which antedates the systematic 
Karma doctrine,’ may be adjuvant to the mechanical fruit of 
evil. Hell even in the Brahmanic system may take the 
place of metempsychosis altogether, as in Manu, xii, 18 and 
22, which only a theological necessity can couple with the 
doctrme of Karma as a retributive power. Here, and else- 
where in many places, the only retribution is hell-torture, 
after which the soul receives a new body, but not a body 


Tho view that hell 
alone punishes the guilty is older than’ the view that the 
individual is oa self-adjusting moral mechanism such as 
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is usually found in the Buddhistic interpretation. When 
hell and Karma both punish a sinner, he is sent to hell 
first and is then handed over to the working of Karma. 
A balance is struck between evil and good. Or the 
individual who, it is recognized, is never absolutely bad or 
absolutely good, may take his reward of joy and punishment 
in slices, first being rewarded for having been good and then 
being punished for having been bad. One canny hero, on 
being given this choice, said he would take his punishment 
first, and his reason was the one given by Dante—"‘ nessun 
maggiore dolore che ricordarsi nel tempo felice,” ete. 

But there are various other theories which cross the theory 
of Karma, and if logically set beside it they must have 
annoyed not a little the religious consciousness of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists. Fortunately for man’s peace of 
mind his theology may be illogical without upsetting his 
religion, and in India old and new beliefs seem to have met 
in a blend which, however incongruous, was accepted as the 
fuith of the fathers, and hence was considered good enough 
for the sons. Just how far these incongruities were common. 
to Brahmanism and Buddhism it is. difficult to say, In 
some cases they appear in both systems; but on the whole 
Buddhism is the more decided opponent of doctrines sub- 
versive of the Karma theory. Yet when we say Buddhism 
we must make an exception in the ease of Lamaism and 
perhaps other exponents of the Mahayana, where, as in 
Brahmanism, the Karma doctrine was modified in many ways. 

In Brahmanism itself Karma struck hard against the old 
belief in sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destroyers of 
sin, It is in the code of practical life, as well as in the 
esoteric teaching, that sacrifice, reading the Vedas, knowledge 
af God, destroy all sin; austerity destroys all sin; 
destroys almost every sin ; penance and repentance (i.e. public 
confession of sin and a promise not to sin in the same way 
again) at least mitigate, if they do not destroy, every sin; 
while later, as is well known, in all the popular teaching, 
gifts made to the priests remove sins, just as do visits made 
to holy places (Manu, xi, 146, 228, 240-247), The older 


Jf 


theologians indeed raised a question as to penance. Unin- 
tentional sin may be destroyed by penance; but how about 
intentional sin? Some said yes, even intentional sin; but 
others said no, for “ The deed does not die”: na Ai karma 
kstyate (Manu, xi, 46; Vas. xxii, 2-5: Gaut. xix, 5, ete.), 
The incongruity was recognized; but orthodoxy prevniled 
and continued to preach both Karma and its logical antidote. 
Of all these factors, knowledge alone in the primitive 
Buddhistic belief can destroy the effect of Karma. 

That the prayers for the dead, admitted into the Lamnistie 
service, presuppose the power to change the effect of Karma, 
goes without saying. The ritual employed to “clovate the 
fathers’ is a parallel in Brohmanism, Whether, however, 
4 curse, or its practical equivalent in Arfya, witcheraft, may 
be construed in the same way, is doubtful. Imprecations 
and magic existed before Karma wns thought of. The only 
question is whether, when an innocent person was entrapped 
by frtyd, or a slight offence was punished out of all pro- 
portion by a curse, the resulting unhappiness was construed 
as being independent of Karma or as the real result of pre- 
natal acts, the curse or act of sorcery being merely the 
means to the fulfilment of Karma's law. As to the effect 
of a curse, it is regarded cither as the punishment of on act 
done in the present body or, when argued from a present 
state of being, as resulting from a curse uttered in a previous 
existence. | 

Another theory of man’s lot also existed before Karma 
was known. In its simplest form it is the theory that man 
owes what he geta, not to his anterior self, but to the gods. 
What the gods arrange is, in any ease, whethor good or bad, 
the appointed lot; the arrangement, ciddii, is fate, If the 
ap gods bestow a share, bhega, of good upon a man, that is his 
bhdgya, lack, divinely appointed, dista. As divine, the cause 
is déira, which later becomes fate, and is then looked upon 





' Thot is, « curse-may take effect at once, on injury be thos Funished in the 
: existence ; but y),@ curse chingee the next stnte of existenoe, a 
: , #4 thonged into » cannibal monster at the curse 





as a blind power, necessity, chance, Aafha. So radical 
a blow at Karma as is given by this theory is formally 
repudiated in the words bhagyan Karma, “luck is Karma,” 
or some equivalent denial. It is déiva, fate, which according 
to Manu, xi, 47, causes 2 man to sin, for he is represented 
as performing penance on account either of an act committed 
before birth or ‘by fate,’ that is, as the commentators say, 
by chance (carelessness) in this life. But ddira elsewhere 
is a mere synonym of Karma, as in ddiramdnuse (Mann, vii, 
905), and is expressly explained to be such in the later code 
of Yajiavalkya, i, 348: fatra ddivam abhieyaktam pdurupamn 
paurcadaihikam, “Fate is (the result of) a man’s acts 
performed in a previous body.” Nevertheless, although 
the Brahman here, as in the Hitopadega and other works, 
expressly declares that what is called dista, ‘decreed,’ or 
fate, and is suid to be insuperable when writ upon the 








forchead, dikhifam api ialdte, results really from man's own | » 


act, whether in the present or the past, yet the original 
notion of God’s favour persists, until it leads in its logical 


contlusion to that complete abrogation of the Karma doctrine | 


which is found in the fundamental teaching of the Bhagavad ' 
Git in its present form. This fundamental teaching (not 
historically but essentially) imeuleates the view that the | 
favour of God, here called prasdda, ‘grace,’ combined with | 
the necessarily antecedent ‘loving faith’ of the worshipper, | 
surpasses all effects of antenatal error. Thus, though | 
starting with Karma, the Gita, like all later sectarian works, 
finally annuls the doctrine, exactly as in Japan one sect of 
Buddhists finds that an expression of faith in Amitabha 
Bhutsi transcends all other acts and secures salvation. This 
virtually does away altogether with the logic of Karma. 

In the same way Krsna in the Mahabharata, iv, 20, 7-29, 

is not led to believe that her present misfortunes are the 
result of acts in a previous existence, but that they are due 
to the Creator, Dhartar; “through whose grace, prasdda, 
T have obtained this misfortune,” she says, owimg to a “fault 
against the gods,” detdadi kilbisam, committed not in a pre- 
natal state, but when she was a foolish young girl, $d/4, in 


‘ 
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her present life, It is the will of the god which is identified 
with ddica (nd *daivikam, she says of her condition). Yet 
the formal denial of any cause save Karma is as vigorously 
made in the epic as elsewhere. “Not without seed is 
anything produced; not without the act does one receive 
the reward, I recognize no Fate. One's own nature pre- 
determines one’s condition; it is Karma that decides”: 
ddicam tdta na pasydmi, opposed to srabhdra and Karma 
(xu, 291, 12-14). On the other hand, the fatalistic belief, 
despite this objection, is constantly cropping up. The length 
of a man’s life is “ determined at the beginning (as is that 
of all creatures) by fate, under the form of Time, kala, dywr 
agre ‘eatisthate (Mbh. xii, 153, 56); through Kala alone 
comes death (ib. xiii, 1, 50). There is a long discussion 
in xiii, 6, 3 ff., of the relative importance of action in the 
present life and that action (or effort) in a preceding life 
which is virtually fate, and the conclusion here reached is 


_ that it 1s activity in this life which determines every man’s 
| lot, for “there is no determining power in fate”: nd ‘sti 


ddive -prabhuteam (ib. 47). This is the manly view. The 
weaker sex adopts the opposite opinion (Sak., p. 68). 


‘The theory of chance and accident is clearly expressed in 


Buddhism. According to the Milinda, it is an erroneous 
extension of the true belief when the ignorant (Brahmans 
and Buddhists) declare that “every pain is the fruit of 
Karma” (156 and 138). 

The individual, besides having his Karma abrogated by 
divine grace, may secure a remittance of part of his 
evil Karma involuntarily. The Karma doctrine demands 
that every individual shall reap what he has sown. But 
when the farmer, in the most literal sense, reaps the harvest 
he has sown, it is due not to his own Karma, but to the 
virtue of the king, and conversely, when, owing to the 
neglect or oppression of the king, the farmer does not reap 
his crop, then the blame attaches to the king. Thus, if his 
wife dies of hunger, he ought logically to say that it is due 
to his wife's or his own previous Karma. Instead of this, 
it is the fault of the king, and the king will reap hereafter 
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the fruit of the sin. The king alone determines the character 
of the age, rajdi "va yugam weyate (Mbh. xii, 91, 6), and 
“drought, flood, and plague” are solely the fault, dosa, of 
the king (ib. 90, 36). The same theory holds in Buddhism 
(Jataka 194). The share of religious merit aceruing to or 
abstracted from the king’s account in accordance with this 
theory is mathematically fixed. 

The relation of husband and wife, touched upon in the 
last paragraph, also interferes with Karma, In the un- 
modified theory, a wife is exalted only in this life by her 
husband ; her position in the next life depends upon her 
own acts. If she steals grain she becomes a female mouse, 
etc. (Manu, xii, 69). But elsewhere in the code (v, 166; 
ix, 29) and in the epic, a woman's future fate is that of her 
husband if she is true to him. Faithfulness might logically 
be reckoned as her own act; but the reward is in fact set 
in opposition to the operation of Karma, as is clearly seen 
in the words of Sita in Ram. un, 27, 4-5. Here the heroine 
says: “Father, mother, brother, son, and daughter-in-law 
reap each the fruit of individual acts'; but the wife alone 
enjoys the lot of her husband . . . . im this world and 
after death.” It is evident that the words srdn: punydini 
bhunjandh seom svam bhagyam wpdsate, which express the 
Karma doctrine as operative in the case of others, are here 
placed in antithesis to the wife’s reward, which is to share 
the fruit of her husband’s acts. The faithful wife absorbs 
her husband's qualities, guna, but if unfaithful is reborn 


aaa jackal (Manu, ix, 22, 30; v, 164). 
To return to transferred Karma. <A voluntary transfer 


occurs only in the case of good Karma. ut transfer of 
evil Karma is found im still other cases than that mentioned 
above. For not only are a subject’s sins transferred to 
a bad king (Manu, vin, 304, 308), but the priestly quest 
who is not properly honoured transfers his evil deeds to the 


Siig g- eng apocdlinrar ony Again: genes ‘the fruit of acts," to be 
ment, am ia is supported y the vara reading : dAdrydi ‘kd patibh : 
Kuikte patipariqund pretya en "ve “Ad, “here ond hereafter the ‘tai wile 
enjoys her husband's lot." 


i.n.aA.8. 1906, a8 
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inhospitable host, and all the good Karman of the householder 
is transferred to the guest (Manu, iii, 100, ete.). Further, 
@ perjurer's good Karma goes over to the person injured 
by the perjury (Yaj. ii, 75), or, accordig to Mann, vii, 90, 
“goes to the dogs,” suno gacchet; but the latter expression 
merely means “is lost” (Visnu, viii, 26). ‘Brahman glory’ 
can perhaps be interpreted as Karma-fruit. If so, it goes 
to the benefit of the gods when its possessor sins (Manu, 
xi, 122). 

A voluntary transfer of good Karma is recognized, for 
example, in the epic tale of the saint who, having merited 
and obtained “a good world,” offers to hand it over to 
a friend who has not earned it. It is hinted im this case 
that though acquired merit in the objective shape of a 
heavenly residence may be bestowed upon another, the gift 
ought not to be accepted (Mbh. i, 92, 11 £.). Strangely 
enough, the idea that good Karma is transferable is also 
* common in Buddhism. Thus there is the Stipa formula, 
sapuyae matin pitu puyaeé, (erected) “for (the builder's) own 
religious merit and for the religious merit of his mother and 
father,” and also the formula! in the ordination service: 
“Let the merit that I have gained be shared by my lord. 
It is fitting to give me to share in the merit gained by my 
lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it.” We may 
compare also the pattiddna formula: aham te ito patti dammi, 
ay give thee my merit.” 

Most of these modifications of Karma are to be explained 
by the impact of divergent beliefs, which, older than Karma, 
survived in one form or another, interposing themselves 
between the believer’s mind and his newer belief. Such also 
is that which accomplishes the most important modification 
in the whole series, namely, the belief in hereditary ain, 

The belief that « man may inherit sin rises naturally when 
disease is regarded as the objective proof of sin. As disease 
is palpably inherited, so, since disease is the reward of sim, 
the inheritor of disease is the inheritor of sin. At the time 








* Worren, " Buddhism in Tranalotions,” p. 290 f. 
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of the Rig Veda we find the doctrine of mherited sin already 
set forth. The poet in RV. vii, 86, 5 firat inquires why 
the god is angry, what sin, ages, has been committed, and 
then continues in supplication: “Loose from us paternal 
sins and loose what we in person have committed” (dre 
drugdhdni pitryd arjd@ no ea ya vaya cakrma tanibhih). The 
collocation and parallel passages show that what is here 
called drugdié is identical with the preceding dgas (énas) 
and with dafas, found elsewhere, RV. u, 28, 6, m the same 
connection; it is the oppressive sin-disease (either inherited 
or peculiar to the patient), which may be removed by the 
god, who has inflicted it as a sign of anger, and whose 
mercy, wiylikd, is sought in visible form, abi kAyam. 

Obviously such u view as this 1s Inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Karma. If a man’s sin is inherited it cannot be 
the fruit of his own actions. Individual responsibility ceases, 
or at least is divided, and we approach the modern view that 
u man’s ancestors are as guilty os himself when he has 
yielded to temptation. Not the self, in the orthodox view, 
or the confection that replaces soul (self) in the heterodox 
{Buddhistic) view, but some other self or confection reaps 
the fruit. This view has indeed been imputed to Buddhism, 
but it was in an endeavour to make it appear that Buddhism 
anticipates the general modern view of heredity and 
therefore uo ‘scientific’ religion. No examples, however, 
were proffered in support of this contention, and there was 
apparently a confusion in the mind of the writer between 
self-heredity (Karma) and heredity from one’s parents. The 
fact that in Buddhism one inherits one’s own sin in the form 
of fruit does not make it scientific in the modern sense of 
heredity. To find an analogue to the thought of to-day we 
must turn to Brahmanism. 

For although it would seem that after the pure Karma 
doctrine was once fully accepted much a view as that of 
inherited sin could find no place in either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism, yet as little as the Hindu wns troubled with 
the intrusion upon that doctrine of the counter-doctrine of 
God's sufficient grace, was he troubled with the logical 


, 
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muddle into which he fell by admitting this modification and 
restriction of the working of Karma. He admits it, not as 
an opposed theory, but as a modification. Thus in the 
Great Epic, i, 80, 2 £: “ When wrong is done, it does not 
bear fruit at once, but gradually destroys. . . . If the 
fruit (of Karma) does not appear in one’s self, if 1s sure to 
come out in one's sons or descendants” : 


nd ‘dharma’ carito, rdjan, sadyah phalati, gdur iva, 
sandir dcartyamdnao hi kartur mildai kratati, 
pulresu va naptreu ed, na ced dimani pasyati, 
phalaty eva dirucam pdpam, gurubhuktam ivo ‘dare. 


Almost the same words are used in xii, 169, 22: “ When, 
© King, any evil is done, if it does not appear in (the person 
of) this man (who commits the deed, it appears) in (the 
person of) his sons, his grandsons, or his other descendants” : 


pdpamn karma krtamn kineid, yadi tasmin na drsyate, 
nrpale, fasya putresu pdutrese api ca naptrsu. 


Strange as this doctrine appears in contrast with the 
Karma theory (“no one reaps the fruit of another's good 
or evil deeds,” cited above), it can, perhaps, be explained 
a8 an unconscious adaptation from the visible consequences 
of evil. Thus, when the god Justice, otherwise personified 
Punishment, judges o king, he decrees that if a king is 
unjust that “king together with his kin” is destroyed 
(Manu, vii, 28). But this is a natural, cbvious result, as it 
is said further “if the king through folly rashly harasses 
his kingdom, he, with his kin, soon loses his kingdom and 
life’ (ib. 111, sabdndhaeah). It is such wrong that is 
particularly alluded to in one of the texts above,’ but here 
the further step has been taken of incorporating the notion 
of divided punishment into the Karma system with its 
special terminology, so that it now appears as a modification 

1 Compare, in the continuation of the first selection, the seers words, which 


express DPoxihment to be meted out to the King in this particular instance; 
tyakeydori trim achdndAgram (1, 80 
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of that system, whereby (divided punishment implying 
inherited sin) the sons and prandsons reap the Karma of 
another. It is improbable that the author of Manu, iv, 172- 
174, had any such notion. He simply states the observed 
fact that when a king is destroyed his relatives (Le. his 
whole family) suffer also. But the later writer begins 
a fatal process of logical analysis. If the king’s sons or 
grandsons suffer for ancestral sins, then clearly Karma 
works from father to son. In the second example! the 
generalization is complete ; if the fruits of sin do not appear 
in the person of any sinner, such fruits may be looked for 
in the person of his descendants, even to the third generation, 
This forms a sharp contrast to the teaching of xii, 153, 38: 
aa karmand pituh putrah pita ea putrakarmand, mdrgend 


“nyena gacchanti, baddhah sukriaduskrtdih, “ neither the son —” 


by the Karma of his father nor the father by the Karma 
of his son go, bound by good and evil deeds, upon another 
course,” for “what one does, that the doer alone enjoys”: 
yat kavoti . . . . tat kartdi "va samasndti (Mbh. xii, 
153, 41). It agrees logically with that later explanation 
of the fate of Yayiti which sees in this scer’s rehabilitation 
in heaven, not a purchase, or a gift accepted, but a “reward 
for the virtue of his grandchildren," for in one case a man's 
sins are paid for by his descendants and in the other the 
descendants’ virtue affects the fate of the (still living) 
grandsire.* 

It is due to the doctrine of inheritance that we find another 
suggestion made in Manu and the Great Epic. The child's 
disposition, one would think, must be his own, but when the 
subject of impure (mixed) birth is discussed we get a very 
clear intimation that the child imherits (from father or 





' This case it as follows: a bind revenges itself on a prince who has killed its 
young by picking out the Prince's eyes, remarking that an instantaneous punish. 
iment comes te evil-doers in the shape of shag Tiga dy this revenge squares 
the account. Jf unavenged at once, the evil it will appear in a eubsucytient 

* In the first passage cited above the sage receives a world 5 o gift, 
or if ashamed to do this may “buy it for a atraw,"’ bot ed 6, 30; it aie 
descendants’ god works" (pansy aropitah soargash dauhitedih peyyakarmabhig). 


‘a 1 
; + 
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mother, or from both) his mental disposition, 4/dea, just as, 
to use the epic’s own simile, a tiger shows in his (outer) 
form the ancestral stripes, Interchanging with /Adea im the 
epic discussion is éi/a, character, which is inherited. So 
Manu, x, 59-60, says that the parents’ character, Mle, is 
inherited by the son. The epic has (Mbh. xiii, 48, 42) : 


pitryam vd bhojate Slam mitrjam vd, tatho "bhayam, 
na katham cana seikirnal prakriim scdm niyacchati, 


(43) yathdi ‘ra sadréo ripe mdtdpitror hi jayate 
cydghras ciirdia, tathd yonim purusah sedm niyacchati : 


“A man shares his father’s or his mother’s character, or that 
of both. One of impure birth can never conceal his nature. 
As a tiger with his stripes is born like in form to its mother 
and father, eo (little) can a man conceal his origin,” It 
is clear from the ndndlAdva, ‘ varied disposition,’ which 
opens the discussion, and from 4i/a, ‘character,’ as used in 
the cases here cited, that character as well as outer appear- 
ance is here regarded as inherited. Not only, then, may 
/ @ man’s sinful act be operative in his bodily descendant 
without that descendant being an earner of his own Karma, 
but the descendant’s evil disposition (the seed of the active 
Karma) may be the result, not of his own prenatal disposition, 
but of his bodily ancestors and their disposition. With this 
udmission there is nothing left for the Karma doctrine to 
stand upon, 

In conclusion, a refinement of the Karma theory leads 
to the view that the fruit of an act will appear at the 
corresponding period of life hereafter: “What good or evil 
one does as a child, a youth, or an old man, in that same 
stage (of life hereafter) one receives the fruit thereof” : 


bilo yuva ca rrddhag ca‘ yat karoti subhasublam 
fasydm tasyim acasthdyan tatphalam pratipadyate, 


as given in Mbh. xii, 181, 15, which is repeated in xii, 323, 


‘ Or, v.L., od. 
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14, with a change at the end, diunkfe janmani janmani, “ birth 
by birth one reaps the fruit,’ A third version (xii, 7, 4) 
combines these: “In whatsoever stage of life one does good 
or evil, im just that stage, birth by birth, one reaps the fruit”: 


yasydm yasydm avasthdydm yat karoti Subidiubham 
fasydm tasydm avasthdydm bhunkée janmani janmani. 


That this is an after-thought is pretty certain! The 
earlier expositions know nothing of such a restriction. It 
accounts for a man’s misfortunes as being the fruit of acta 
committed at the same age in a precedent existence. But 
it 18 difficult to understand how it would cover the case of 
a child born blind, which the Karma doctrine, untouched by 
this refinement, easily explains as the penalty of sin 
committed at any stage of a former life. Perhaps such 
infant misfortunes led in part to the conservation of the 
older theory of parental guilt, inherited and reaped in 
misfortune by the offspring. The same query arose else- 
where—‘ Was it this man’s sin or his parents’ that he was 
n blind fF’? 


* There are other forms of this etanza with so. variations. It occurs several 
times in the pseudo-epic besides the places here cited. 

* Aso kind of modifention may also be reganted the gues ition of 
Korma, ss if it were o shodowy m pursuing a man, In Brehménism this 
conception is commen. In Tinka an illustration will be found in the 
intraduction to the Sarub: Jitaka, No. 622, where the lurking Deed waits 
long to catch a man, and ys in ‘his Inst birth, “ seizes its opportunity," 
otiann iabki (or fabheti), and deprives him of magical power. On the barter 
of Karma a3 o price, in Pa metaphor, see Professor Rhys Davids on the 
Questions of Mifinda,¥, 4, Poetic fancy also suggests that even a manuinotured 


article may suffer because of tis demerit (Sak. , p- $4). 
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THE PERSIAN AND TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS 


IN THE HUNTERIAN LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASGOW. 


By T. H. WEIR, 


N the Journal for October, 1899, there was published 

~ a hand-list of the Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manu- 
scripts in Dr, Hunter’s collection, The following pages 
contain a list of the Persian and Turkish manuscripts. The 
late Mr, E. J. W. Gibb visited the library and examined the 
Turkish manuscripts, leaving in each of them, with the 
exception of one or two which escaped notice at the time, 
a slip, with his initials, describing its contents, These slips 
have been copied down here verbatim, ond one or two 
remarks have been added. A detniled catalorue of the 
whole of the European manuscripts by the Rev. Patrick H. 
Aitken, B.D., is now in the press, and will be published by 
the Messrs. MacLehose in due course. I have to thank 
Professor Browne for kindly reading the proof of this paper. 


PERSIAN, 


y| VU. 5. 19. 


A Risilah containimg explanatory notes upon the twelfth Surah 
of the Koran, written in emall Nestalik. No title nor author's 
name. The cover bears the date 1070 a.g., and the flyleaf the 
owner's name, pt 7! das oy Dee, 


Begins: (oad) eo lotde Qt ot dle ls 
Ends: ily noth jie ot S UN [oie] Vad el 
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2. V. 8. 17. 


The Commentary of Muhammad Ja‘far Ja‘fart upon the Aurid 
or Litanies of ‘Ali Hamnadint, written in Naskhi, No date. 


Brit. Mus, Suppl. Cat. 20. 


i. T.. 6. 4. 
The de yontJ, ); of Zartusht i Bahram, written in Nestalik, and 
dated 30th Ardibihisht, 1046 a.y., in the kasbah of Nausari. 
Beg. : eee Qel ke a4 by = 
wees g SST 51 duh ln 
Copyist : jlaossl aly dat 9c 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 466. 


dj 5. 4, 


The lagsh dady of Husam ibn "Al al-Kishifil, known as 
Al- Viz al-Baihaki, written in Naskht. No date. 


Bog: pio leel wl jo ll Gb lagtl Eady, obs 


ptall dade 2 pal 
Brit. Mus, Cat., p. 1524. 


a. V. 4. 13, 


The ee ere td ifs of Muhammed Hidi, known as 
Kamvar Khan, written im Nestalik. This copy was made for 
a Mr. Mitchell, an Englishman, by Nahir Singh, son of Risk mp: 
and finished on the 18th Safar in the tenth year of Muhammad 
Shih (1140 a.m), 





Brit. Mus. Cat., pp. 2744, 924a. 


bo 





6. T. 2, 9. 


An anonymous History of the Mahrattas down to the battle of 
Panipat, written in large Nestalik. 


Bogs: Sy) op \pty tly el ayes Se aS AES oe pay 
Oy yer ele thee Lb eh 


A note at the end states that this is “ the original manuscript 
from which Mr. Kerr [Captain James Kerr] mode his Translation 
of A short Historical Narrative of the Moahrattah State, Printed in 
Svo, London, 1782." It was presented to the writer by Mr. White, 
Professor of Arabic in Oxford. 

The History is preceded by a list of the Mogul Emperors and 
their sons, and by four folios containing an account of GhizT ud- 
Din Khin, the wazir of Ahmad Shih and ‘Alamgir LI. 


qT. T. 8, 6. 


The jbl, hs] wwkS, a general treatise on the science of 
astronomy by ‘Ali Shih ibn Kasim al-Khwirazmi, generally 
known as Bukhari, written in Nestalik. Dated 2nd Jumada I, 
955 AH. 


Bez. : ele Se ass lye aay F)) a5 | 6 a I ko, ve 
Vy asym yll erly Claes Shy 


Copyist: (wilt ol ef wp 
Pertach, Berlin Catalogue, No, 342. 


8. V. 6. 19, 


Written in Nestalik and dated 1040 a.n. 

I. <A treatise on precious stones and minerals written for 
Hiligi by Nasir al-Din Tisi, mentioning the properties, tests, 
ond value of each. It is an epitome of the second and third 
Makilahs of the Tansik Nimah, 
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Bogs: gies dla) AS led tl er bl 


ply ewe eel et eb poll cd tel 
WS aL) ey OSB ty ely they 
Sle gle 
Cf. Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat., No. 157. 
II. A practical treatise in fifteen babs on Archery. 
Boge: 2 e+ ape tell Koledly pnallel ws, al) reel 
Sad ann el ae Uy phe lth oid] Slay Le 


lle ple octl os 
q. T. 7.4. 


The selva! uo) J delist Dy LS, the Porsian- 
Turkish dictionary of Maulavi Rustem, written in Naskhi. No 
date. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p, 515; Vienna Cat., vol. 1, p. 197. 


10, BS. 2, 4, 


A Persian glossary, written in Nestalik. It is complete, but 
without title, author’s name, or date. 


It is written in double columns, and space hes been left between 
them and in the margin for o commentary. 
ll. Ss. rie 


The Lisi! [aol] we of Maulini Hakim Yisufi, written in 
Nestalik and dated Sth Sha‘ban, 119 [1190] a.m. 


Beg.: dorlyo ype eel dali 53 wie es j 
Brit, Mus. Cat., 529¢. 
12. B, f. 


The 403.5 or second part of the Iskandar Nimah of Nizimi, 
written in Nestalk ond dated 1102 a.n. 





* 
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PERSIAN AND TURE 


© Beg. : ok aj! i) lef po oe 
| dol 151 jl nes plow 
Brit, Mus. Cat., p. 5690. 
13, V. 8, 21. 


The ist) obs, a volume of selections from the Khamaah 
of Niziimi, written in Nestalik. 


14. T. 6. 20. 


The 44 Jo» of Farid al-Din ‘Attir, written in Nestalik, and 
dated 9th Jumadi I, 1100 a.m. 


Beg. : Vey sha Toe ot de 
Vy Sle tte Old sles agit 
Copyist: ctebell ase! yy dae? ao dll one 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 5790. 
15, 8. 7. 
The same work, written in Nestaik. No date. 


16. ¥V. 6. 18. 


The oie! Wolk), a glossary to the Masnavi of Jelal al-Din 
Rimi by ‘Abd al-Latif al-‘Abbasi and generally called Farhang 
i Masnavi, written in Nestalik. No date. 


sys spite dees? bli, 
Brit. Mus. Cat., 5904, 


If. T. 7. 18. 


The Gulistin of Sa‘di, written in amall Naskhi with interlinear 
Turkish translation. The last folio bears the date 1136 aco, 


Boge: cewrye Utoclh if ley pel ilas cate 
Translation beg.: ¢pel,! (sic) pas Ki af Seidl 





18. U4, 
The Gulistin of Sa‘di, written in Naskht with brief interlinear 
ond marginal notes, 
Beg.: acct & Je, je \, slack pe te 
Brit. Mus, Cat. p- 5972. 
19. T. 6. 4, 
The Bustin of Sa‘di, written in Nestalik and dated 8th J umida I, 
1084 a.m, 
Boge: opi! ole jlaile aly 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 5978, 
20. U. 5. 16, 
The Divin of Hafiz, written in Nestalik, and with Chinese 
iectures inserted between the gatherings, 
Beg. : ect hut Lal Yt 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 627 ff. 


21, U. 6. 7. 
The lls i. of Jimi, written in Nestalik, No date. 
Beg. : slaty wil dex cst 


slay dysle dey, i ds 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 6450. 


a2. U. 6, 7. 
The Divan of Lisini, written in Nestalik. 
Beg. : Le soley sili us Set enihe | 5; 


PEF ae ly wlbS po Hips Osh ad as 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 6364, 


2g. T, 6,2 
55 ws! poe act) » Selections from the divin of Shaulcat-i- 
Bukhari, written in Indian hand. 


Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 698. 
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24, U. 8. 21. 
A volume of Ghazals and Rubia selected from the divans of 
Asar, Kalim, Mirza Si’ib, Hasan Dihlavi, Abi Sa%d ibn Abu’l 
Khair, ‘Ashik, Muhancmed Jin Kudsi, Zulali Khwansiri, Shah 
ae Mir Muhammad Kizim Karim, Khikini, Sa‘di, and other 
poets. The lines are arranged to form geometrical designs upon 
the page. 
20. BL. 7. 
The 4249, 4LJ$ col’, written in Nestalik in the year 1192 
4.8. Folios 137-144 are wanting. 
Keg. : 1, stilad duly] 5 H nl 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 7454; Vienna Cat., yol. iii, p, 286. 


26. Ls te ee 
A ehi> or album of extracts, consisting of traditions, talas, 
ete. The lines are generally written diagonally across the upper 
and lower halves of the page. Written in Indian hand. No date, 
a7. &. 7. 


The 1 — iS of Huirati, written in Nestalik. The text 
is written round the margin as well a8 in the field of the page. 


Beg. : gly ae et 10 3 el 
aN Re ey ye SH ye Ie 


Folio la bears the title ell é<#: of. Brit. Mus. Cat., 
p- 7486. 
Brit. Mus, Suppl. Cat., No. 303. 


28, 8, 7. 
The ‘es, or familiar letters of the Shaikh Abu'l Fazl, 
written in Nestalik. No date. 
Bog.: Aigltd Conde Slo, som 3165] 5) ae 
Brit. Mus. Cat., 8386. 


29, ¥. &. 20. 
A small volume written partly in Nestalik, partly in Naskhi, 
and dated 960 a.u., containing three treatises on the subject of sb. 


T. Beg.: all) dhe Wins! hy! op! p= Be 8 et he Lei 
heed ell roll oles Liles op Geel! 
vee! pjolss hye hel ool ye gaat as 
TI. Boge: . . . . pital dle, eallall co, all aac! 
rt SRST ot AN Ee oy Aba pol taps pene ants 
wer Sah ucla cy) Calon em (sie) Yyl ert ee! 
pes yledl, x ,lesl! jbl wile yihlas eas 
eo) ae ol te let got all Lb yall, Lis all 
The date of Abi'l Harith Sinjar is 1117-57 an. 
Pertech, Berlin Cat., No. 627. 
TIT, Beg.: icamlet pS op af Jas8 (|lim 53) cots hed 


wis oh 
TURKISH. 
1. U. 8. 20. 


(pnnacddad yal a Doctrina Christiana. The Catechism of the 
Church of England im Turkish and Latin, by Albert Bobovius, 
Constantinople, 1654. 

2 U. 8. 12, 
esas = = yg es c—:S. A universal history by Husain 
Efendi, gemenaly known as Hazirfon, written in 1081-3 a-n. 
Dated Constantinople, 15th Rejeb, 1089 a.m. = 3rd Sept., 1678 a.n. 


Beg.: SMe sd crim (ly) ae de y dee 








+ The colophon begins : 

pope sass cow ail Jes aI Gghall 215 
Bobebud Silete) ELL ho lie Sl et il 
zoiill ales dest oy yo bails st Be Nc al 
cect et neil Spall ESLall yi Dl tell 
od Aiglel al dog Aba dalell ELLA Zed ob lee all 
phere; iba je lbh Melt Lot olbball LOL. 

dle ll) ots 


a. T. 7. 26. 
A narrative of events under the Safavid Shaohs of Persia about 
the year 1138 a.m. by an author called Josepho sity. 


Beg.: Wife saileicl Kas Ss dunes al ye ws cyl gael 


ye! 

+. U. 6. 24, 

A History of Sultan Suleyman I. E. J. W. G. 
Bag. : woul, iS 0 i> idk alsol » 

a, VY. 6. 20 1. 


A Turkish translation of «a charter permitting Christians to 
occupy Mount Sinai, dated Sha'ban, 1048 a.n.' 


coal alll nae os, ofl ail de ees Uebel pe Las 5, ge 
sp pia $s izia| ob all al Re pow ley dalle 
ast city tl} aN peed alll ols Wiel aie Li, 
me Sy pel gly Cage poe SLE ylate oy all! 
wheel ee oy BA erty bell cecil 5 
‘ Tho contents of Nos, 3 and 5 were kindly indicated by Mr. A, G. Ellis, M.A. 


) of the Heitish Museum, ‘ 
| Lag. IP06. a9 








6. U. 6. 1. 


A collection of official documents, chiefly letters between the 
Porte and European Powers, more especially France. No date. 


E. J. W. G. 
Beg.: you de age CNL no cet as 
v T. &. 14. 
Inshi ts). Models of letters, some of thom by historical 
personages. KE. J. W. G. 
B. U. 7. 20. 


Inshé LAs). Modole of letters by Ogji-nide Nishanji 
Mchemmed Efendi (5023) aaet oe lti vol; <5), in diwint 
hand. E. J. W. G. 

Cf. Brit. Mus, Cat,, p. 97a. 

9. ¥.. 7. 18. 


Two treatises on Inshi U3), epistolary style, the first by Ogji- 
zade, 10 author for the second. Undated. E. J. W. G. 
I, A duplicate copy of the last work. 


TT. Bog. ills jos yay giolery gobs 


10, TT. 7:07. 
Inshi 145), a collection of epistolary formule: at the end are 
various arithmetical notations, the multiplication table, ete. 
E. J. W. (x. 
1 1. Fr 7. A. 


A book on Inshi Roe epistolary style : a page or two missing 
at the beginning: composed about 936 a.a. In diwani hand, 


E. J. W. G. 
Beg.: sli y Coley oem Jy! etal, Jel alll $5 
or 
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ie W. 6, 6, 
Forms of Address for the Sultan and other great personages. 
No author's name or date. E. J. W. G. 


I. Heading : alaell epee ln et 
Beg.: sltS 2Slae usi,! Sle ok 


Il. Heading: slat lo oo 
Beg.: Jeol! (sie) eS eel, Slay Jeep 


1d. T. 7. 12, 


A trentise on the organization, etc., of the Corps of Jannisaries ; 
the author says he is a member of the corps, but does not mention 
his name; he compiled the treatise during the reign of Sultan 
Ahmed, son of Sultan Mehemmed. There does not appear to be 
any title mentioned in the text; but the words asl ere wk5 , 
Kitab-1 Qanun-Nime, ‘the Book of the Canon (Code},' are written 
over the first page. Transcribed 9th Reb{‘-ul-Akhir, 1087. 

E. J. W. G. 


Beg.: wlbloaalel . 2. © pealledl oy al) nel 


yb a) Mh ped till are all eal op sl oe Zl 
Cf. Vienna Cat., m, 252/, 
14. T. 6. 6, IL. 


A note on the rations provided at certam ‘imirets in Con- 
stantinople, drawn up by Mehemmed bin Husain for the Sultan 
(Mehemmed U1), written by Mehemmed bin Husain, 952. Auto- 
graph of author ? E. J. W..G. 


Jy 








15. T. 6. 7. 


Rawzat-ul-Ezhar ve Leza’iz-ul-Esmar hell Sula, yey day ) 
by ‘Abd-ul-Mejid of Siwis, a work on Ethics, transcribed by 


Tbrahim ibn Jihdingir, 1045. E, J. W. G. 
Beg. : : 

S550, oi Da ile gat S opuls) all Jy! Ce 

16. T. 3. 6. 

Almanack for the year a.m. 1008. E. J. W. G. 
Heading: (32 yls lle Jl Ub olQol Gnas Syste 

alee) 

17. T. 3. 17. 

Almanack for au. 1066. E. 7. W. G. 
Bog.: Slar¥ Jems be otjles SLs alle 216 ala} Jae 

18. Tt, 6.bh 


A medical work, apparently without title (although .»! ,fob 
—2 = is written on the flyleaf), by Sheref ud-Din ibn ‘Ali el- 
Mutatayyib Wb, who was in charge of the hospital at 
Amasiya when Prince Bayesid (afterwards Sultan Bayezid 11) was 
governor there. This is a translation of a work written for 
Khwirazm Shih els »;)\. Copied by Mustafa ibn Shir Merd, 
and dated 3rd ane 961. E. J. W. G, 

a Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 124a. 


if. T. 8 15, 


Qaws-Nime dsl (ws3, @ treatise on Archery, There are 
many lacunm in this volume, and some of the pages have been 
bound ont of their place. The Quws-Name is followed by some 


prayers. ELT. W. G. 
Beg. : ol le peel oy all aes! acd Ro AN ans 
de Wh lle 
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20, tT. B. a. 

Turkish-French Vocabulary. No author’s name or date. 
E. J. W. G. 
21, T. 6. 4. 


al) dead wees! Lughat-i Ni‘met-ulldh, a well-known Persian- 
Turkish Dictionary by Ni'met-ullah. Nodate. E. J. W. G. 


Beg.: \yber 2 ONL urbe GBS y whe 2 ae 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 1424. 


22. T. 7. 10, 
Turkish commentary on the Pend-Name 4a d= of the 
Persian poet Attar ,la= by Shem. Dated 1030. E, J. W. G. 
The name of the commentary is 404 ile, 
Boge: day23 08 Syd Cold gd ple » A 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 1544. 


23. T. 6. 6. 
ots" lye. Diwin-i Nejiti, the pooms of Nejati (flourished 
in the 14th century). E. J. W. G. 
The Preface to the Divan begins : 


a1 5 allyl SIS 


ALY ally S13 


The Divan begins: 
Jj bails ttyl Je shes 


Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 171a. 


24. . ¥. 8, 22, 


Genjine-i Raz ;\) dat, poom by Yahya Bey &S cs 
Dated 13th Jumada-ul-Akhir, 991. E. J. W. G. 
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Beg. : allt pss! ware nd» iyo 


aly Rast jy alge pte 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 1815. 


25, ¥.. 7. 18, 
Leyla and Mejnin, poem by Fuzilf op, transcribed 28th 
Muharram, 1084. E, J. W. G. 


Heading: dam j\ ate Syd Wye pet do) obs aly 
Beginning of Preface : 
Poem begins : * od SP reer) 


pala ola Catt, 


Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2068, 


26, T.. 6. 8. 
Sheref-ul-Insiin .jluil! O35 by Limif , xed. (It ix an 
adaptation from the treatise on the Dispute between Man and the 
Animals in the all o\5) bls.) Undated. E.J. WG. 
Sally Kile city Lube 1a 


Bnt. Mus. Cat., p, 2268. 


27. T. 7. 15, 
Le = "Thret-Numa by Lami ii Fad i, transcribed 29th 
Sha‘ban, 1121. E. J. W. G. 


Beg. : wey eae pt wake Se deg VL es ee 


= iE 
Vienna Cat., iii, p, 301/. ee 











28. T. 7. 19, 
tl s (me) Sy os ase SOLES wr} “The Golden 
and Open Door of Tongucs—Turkish and Frankish,” a series of 
chapters on various subjects, with Latin translations of most. 


E. J. W. G. 
Beg. : ae els eat 0 re . ae wl es) 
29. U. 7. 21. 


A vocabulary explaining in Turkish certain Arabic and Persian 
words that occur in official documents. It is entitled: 
Pity be eyelet. 
The vocabulary is followed by o table showing the numerals 
according to the notation called jl. siyfégq. No author’s name 
or date. E. J. W. G. 
Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 2528, 
on. T. 6. 9. 

A dictionary explaining in Ottoman Turkish the Jaghatay or 
Eastern Turkish words that occur in the worka of Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Newiyi tly _ ue yo No title, author’s name, or date. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg.: «3 e chl pd lo aes af Sl oe jy 


Jeet Se yal epost) Ue des 
This is the work called the Abushka. 
Brit, Mus. Cat., p. 263a. 
a1. ¥. 7. 16. 
Dictionary of Jaghatay or Eastern Turkish explained in Ottoman 
Turkish. No author's name. Copied by Ahmed bin ‘Abdallah, 
oo, E. J. W. G. 
The same work as the last, but wanting the prologue. 


Beg: Aidy! dapillodl) 2... all weal 
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THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN. 
Part VIL. 
By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 


N the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1894, 
I showed that the Kelishin inscription (No. lvi) was 
# bilingual, the Assyrian transcript of it having been 
discovered by M. de Morgan, and I was thereby enabled 
to confirm some of my interpretations of Vannic words and 
grammatical forms and to correct others. My conclusion 
was disputed by Drs. Belck, Lehmann, and Scheil, but the 
question has now been decided in my favour. Dr. Leopold 
Messerschmidt, together with Dr. Belek, has made a careful 
examination of a cast of M. de Morgan's squeeze in the 
light of the fresh materials obtained by Drs. Belck and 
Lehmann in their scientific mission to Armenia, and the 
result is to prove thot the Vannie and Assyrian texts are 
close representatives one of the other. The revised texts 
have been published by Drs. Belck and Messerschmidt in 
Anatole T (1904), and Dr. Lehmann has written upon them 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgentindischen Gesellschaft, 
lvi, 4 (1904), pp. 825-829. 

The revision has introduced so many corrections and new 
readings into the published copics as to necessitate a fresh 
transliteration and translation of the inscription. This, 
accordingly, I proceed to give. 
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Assyntman Text. 
(1) [Ki-1 ina pan] AN Khal-di-e ana ALU Mu-za-zir 
| When before | Kialdix to Muzazir 
[il-lik-u-ni | 
[Aad gone | 
(2) [7 Is-po-u-ji-ni MAR YAN Ri-dur SAR rab-u 
| Zepue ]inis son = oof Nar-duris, the great king, 


SAR [dannu SAR kissati] 
the | powerful] king, [the king of muititudes, ] 
(8) [SAR MAT] Na-i-ri ea ALU Dhu-us-pa-an alu [i] 
[the king] of Mairi, of Dihuspan the city, [and] 
(4) [J Me-Jnu-a TUR YIs-pu-u-i-ni mas-k[a-bi sa] 
[Me lnuas the son of Isnuinia, a rest-house [of] 
(5) [ubni us-jdhu-bo ana AN Khal-di-e ina eli 
[sfone they] made good; for Khaldis upou 
[ saci ? 
[the mountains 7] 


(6) [a-ni-ji-nu nistak-an dup-pu ina pan mas-ka- -[ bi] 


tee sehup; atablet Gefore the reat-house 
(7) [] Is-]pu-u-i-ni MAR YAN RI-[dar] 
[ Es] puinia mon of Sar-[ duris] 


(8) [na-si] til-li damqute bi-bu dumgu na-si 
[has raised]; shields beautiful, a door beautiful he has raised; 


(9) .. [rab nares si eri = na-8i ummar eri 
great (?). vi bronze Ae has brought; a bow! of bronze 
na-si : 
he Aes brought ; 


(10) .. bi-bu ma-h-du-tu tu-rn  istakan ima mas- 
.. doors numerous (and) atrong he haseelup in the 
ka-[ bi] 


rest=/ouse 
(11) [babini]-MES sa AN Khal-di-e i-nam-din ana 
[the gate |s of of Khaldis he gives — to 
AN Khal-di-[e] 


Khaldis ; 
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(12) [a-na ni-iéjbu-ut TI-LA-su na-si MCXII 
[for the rae ete of his life he has brought 1112 


GUD-MES 

OLEH, 
(13) [TXM]CXX (sie) LU-BIR-a-MES immeru-MES 
[9}120 sucklings (ane) fame 


pa-as-ra = XMIICIVCXC 
yearlings (and) 12490 
(14) [LU-]BIR-GAL-MES e-qu-te ki-i ina pan AN 


sheep sacred when before 
Khal-di-[e ] 
Kthaldia 
(15) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir allik-an-ni 1 Is-pu-i-ni MAR 
[to] Miuszasir = Lhad gone, (I)Ispuinis son 
JAN RI-[dur] 


of Sar[duris] 
(16) [SAR rab-]u SAR dan-nu SAR kissati 
the [great king], the powerful king, the king of multitudes, 
SAR MAT Na-i-ri sa ALU Dhu-us-pa-[an alu] 
the king of Nairi, of of Dhuspa [the city], 
(17) [ana pa?-Jni-pa(P)-ni AN Khal-di-e an-ni-u ., . 
[for the] merey-seat (?) of Khaldis this [chapel] 
(18) [ilani ? Q] an-na-te MA-KA-MES ina eli 


[of the gods? and] these aes NON 
GIR (?).. 
the pass (?) 
(19) [ina pa-Jan babini sa AN Khal-di-e tam-[sil] 
| bef" ore the gates of of HKialdis like 
(20) [an-Jna-te ina ALU Mu-za-zir istu lib-bi babAni 
those in Muzazsir from within the gates 


(21) [sa] AN Khal-di-e bi-bu ki-i pa-as-ri ILI-u (?) 
[ af" Kthaidis adoor like a yearling I lifted up. 
22) [masmas?]-si i-du-nu KA-MES ki-i ina pa-an 
The augurs (?)  wttered words, when before 
Khaldis 


CRIPTIONS OF VAN. 
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(23) [ona] ALU Mu-za-zir il-lik-u-ni [a-khu-mes] 


[to] Muzazir had gone [ together | 
(24) [7] Is-pu-u-i-ni MAR YAN RI-[dur} 
Jepuinis son of Sar-[durts | 


(25) [J] Me-nu-a TUR | Is-pu-u-[i-ni] 
[and | Menuas son of Ispuints ; 
(26) [a-]no e-qu-te yu-éa-li-ku bi-bu sa AWN 


Jor consecration they set apart the doors of 
Khal-| di-e] 
Khaldis ; 


(27) [ig-jbi-u ma-a sa bi-bu istu lib-bi baba[ni] 
[they | said thus: Whoever the door from within the gate[s] 


(28) [ea] AN Khal-di-e ILI-u [ sa. 
[of] Kiatdis shall take away, [twhoerer] 
(29) [a-na] qgi-li-h tai-h-su iddin sum 
[to] the frieze (?) of ite Jrame(?) shall give the name 
me-nl-me-il 
of another, 
(30) [wu ig-|ta-pi ki-i ILI-u [ bi-bu | 


[and shall]assert that he has raised [the door]; 
(31) [aik-ri-ya?] yu-pa-za-ar ina abni li-te-[e-su ] 
[my name?) shall hide, on the stone [his own] deeds 
(82) [1-nam-|di-nu ga ina lib-bi ali ALU Mu-za-zir 
[shall] set; whoever within the city, the city af Muzazir, 
(93) [yu-se-ji-di-me ki-i  bi-[bu] 
shall cause fo hear that = the door 
(34) [ul-tu] lib-bi babini sa AN Khal-di-[e] 


[from] within the gates of Kthealidia 
(35) [is-da-a P-|ni-is ILI-ni SUM-MU 


Lyrom the foundations(#)] he has erected, _the gift 


[of sacrifices to] 
(36) [AN Khal-|di-e MU-su ina eli ki-lu-di yu-[kin] 
Khaidis as his own gift upon the altar shall[ place]; 
(37) [sa dup-pu] an-ni-tu i-da-h-ib u-[lu-v] 
[whoever] this [tablet] shall appropriate — or 
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(38) [sa ima] lib-bi mas-ka-bi an-ni-[u] 
[what (is)] within this —_rest-house 

(39) [i-kha-ab-Jbu-u-ni sa a-na me-ni-me-ni i-ga-[ab-bi] 
shall conceal ; whoever to another shall aay: 

(40) [an-na-ja = tas-kin AN Khal-di-e AN [IM] 
[this] you hare made ; Khaidis, Teisbas 

(41) [AN UT] AN-MES-ni sa ALU Mu-za-[azir] 
{and the Sun-god], the gods of Muczazir 

(42) [migéf-su] imaeli ki-ri(F)-c(?) la yu-[ki-nu] 
[Ais sacrifices] upon fhe alter (?) shall not set. 


Vannic Text, 


(1) [Ln] AN Al-di-ka-i [ALU Ar-di-ni-di] 
| When) before Khaisdis [to the city of Ardinis] 
(2) [mu-na-li(?) | Is]-pu-u-i-ni-ni J AN RI-[du-ri-e-khe] 
[Aad gone Is] puinis son of Sar-[ duris | 
(3) [erila taraie erila] MAT Su-ra-a-u-e crila 
[the powerful king, the king] of the world, the king 
MAT Bi-a-i-[na-u-e] 


of Biail nas], 
(4) [a-lu-jsi = ALU Dhu-us-pa-a ALU | Me-nu-[u-a-ni] 
[dwelling] in Dhuspas the eity, (and) Menuas 
(9) [| Is-pu-Ju-i-ni-khe ya-ra-ni ABNI-di is-[ti-i-tu] 
aon of Ispuinis, arest-house of stone they [marked out | 
(6) [AN Al-]di-e tar (P)-a-i nu-u-a-di 
[for Ihal|dis the powerful (2) an the mountain (?) 
te-ru-[u-tu P] 
[they (?)] set up ; 
(7) [duppa ya-ra- |ka-a-i ] Is-pu-u-i-ni-[e-s] 
[a tablet] before [the rest-place] Tspuini[s] 
(8) [] AN RI-]dur-khi-ni-s na-khu-ni u-ri-is(P) . . 
[son of Sar |-duris has taken ; shielels 


(9) [ga]-gu-li ni-ri-bi ga-zu-li na-khu-[ni-e] 
beautiful (and) a door beautiful [he has] taken 
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410). . . a-MES ERU na-khu-ni sa-ni 
eye ofbronse hefhas taken; a bowl 
ERU na-khu-ni du. . 
of bronze Ae here taken ; =i 
(11) [. . -]ni ni-| ri- |bi tar-u-a-e a-tla-a (P)-ni (P) 
doors strong (and) numerous 


(12) [te-]ru-ni AN Al-di-na BAB a-ru-ni AWN Al-[di-e] 
he has set up; the gate of Khaldia he gives to hall dis] ; 

(18) [e-u-]ri-i BAB ul-gu-si-a-ni e-[ di-ni | 
[to the] ford of the gate [for the] sake of (hia) life 

(14) [na-khu- }ni MCXITI GUD-MES 


he [has browghf] 1112 Oren, 9020 
LU-BIR-li-[ni- MES] 
suckling 
(15) [LU-]|ARDU-MES e-gu-ru-khe XMIIMIVCXC 
(and) fombs yearlings, (and) 12490 
(16) [LU-]BIR-GAL-MES at-qa-na-ni i-u 
sheep sacred, When 
AN Al-di-ka-[a-i] 
before Mhaidis 


(17) [ALU] Ar-di-m-di  nu-na-bi =| Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni 
fo the city of Ardinis Iwent belonging to Iapuinis 
(18) [J AN RI-]du-ri-e-khe erila DAN-NU erila 
son of | Sar- |duris, the powerful king, the king 
MAT Su-ra-a-u-[e] 
of the world, 


(19) [erila MAT] Bi-a-1-na-u-e a-lu-i 
[the king of | Biainas, dwelling in 


ALU Dhu-us-pa-a ALU 
Diuspas the city, 
(20) [AN Al-]di-ni-ni us-fi-nl = i-na-nl bur-gn-na-ni 
af Khaldis Jor the mercy-seat (7) this chapel 
(21) i-na-ni-i us-la-a-ni gu-u-si-ni-li 
(and) these rae belonging fo the temple, 
(22) [af-]ri-e-di AN Al-di-na BAB  te-ra-a-i-ni-li (P) 
in the pase(?) the Khaldis-gate having heen sed up 
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(23)... -i ALU Ar-di-ni AN Al-di-na-ni [BAB-MES}] 
[ dike} of Ardiniz the Khaldis [gates], 

(24) [ni-|ri-bi e-gu-ru-khu = kha-i-ni ~—s kha-u-[hi] 
the door with a yearling'’s taking [2] took, 

(25) [MLAS ? a-]li iu = t-u AN Khal-di-ka-[a-i] 
[The augur? spoke thus, when before Hhaldis 

(20) [ALU Ar-]di-ni-di nu-na-a-li ) Is-pu-u-i-[ni] 
to [Ar |dinis had gone Lepitinis 

(27) [J AN RI-]dur-e-khe | Me-nu-a | Is-pu-n-i-ni-[e-khe] 
on of [ Sar-]duris (and) Menuas [son | of Ispuitnis : 

(28) . . -di-tu AN Khal-di-e  ni-ri-bi__ ti-ya-i-tu 
they [consecrated] of Khaidis the door; they said : 


Whol ever] 
(29) ni-ri-be AN Khal-di-no-ni BAB kha-u-li-j-e 
the door of the Khaldia gate shell take, 
[the frieze | 
(30). . -li-ni a-lu-§ 4-i-nl-e -u-li 
[of its frame] whoever for another shall claim (saying) : 
[i-ni-li ?] 
[This 2) 
(31) [AN Khal- |di-is cVya-me du-li-e [a-In-s] 
[ Khal ]dis fo Auneelf gires ; [whoever | 
(32)... -li-i-ni a-lu-si 1-Nla-a-Dii 
bes dwelling in the oity 


(33)... -tani ALU Ar-di-ni ALU kha-su-li-[i-e] 
Ae fhe city of Ardinis shall cause to Aear 
(34) [ni-ri-bi] AN Khal-di-ni BAB —a-i-se-¢-i 
(that) [the door] of the gate of Khaldis to the foundations 
kha-{ a-li] 
he fas taken ; 
(35) [a-lu-3] du-li-e me ku-u-i AN Khal-[di-e] 
[whoever] shallassign to his own account  Ahalodlie’s 
(36) [zi-il-]bi qi-u-ra-i-e-dl ku-lu-di-i-[e] 
[aaerifice]s on the platform of the altar ; 
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(87) [a-lu-]s DUP-TE-i-ni é-u-i-du-li-i-e a 
[whoerJer the tablet shall appropriate; [what is] 


(38)... -ni a-lu-s ip-khu-hi-i-e a-lu-a 
fin thie reat-place| whoever shall conceal ; whoever 
a-| 1-m1-e | 
ta a[ nother | 
(39) [i-ni-jli du-li-i-e ti-i-u-li-i-e u-[li-e] 


[it] shall aasign(and ) shall pretend (ithelongs) to an{ other | 
(40) [tu-u-}ri-i AN Khal-di-is AN IM-s AN UT-s 


[ per |son ; Khaldis, Teishas (and) <Ardinis, 
AN-MES-s 
the gods 
(41) [ALU] Ar-di-ni-ni na MU ai-il-bi— qi-ra-e-di 
of Ardinis shall not grant sacrifices on the platform 
ku-lu-di-[e] 


of the altar. 


Assvnian TEXT. 


(4) The final syllable of maskali is preserved in | 38. The 
root is 35%’. A rest-house on the pass seems to be 
meant, similar to the posting inns established by the 
Egyptian king Thothmes IIT in the Lebanon. 

(5) The Vannic equivalent of . -dhu-lw signifies ‘to 
delimitate’; perhaps [su-|dhu-bu would be the better 
reading here. 

(8) Til-iu sometimes has the determinative of ‘ leather’ 
before it. In s letter quoted by Delitzsch horses are 
also described with iii of silver. The word was 
used ideographically in Vannie (Sayee, lviii, 5, where 
we shouldjread LU AN Khaldinave BAG LU AN 
Khaldinawe TIL-LI-MES, ‘a sheep for the Khaldis 
gute, a sheep for the Khaldis shields’). We know 
from Sargon'’s picture of the temple of Khaldis at 
Muzazir that shields were hung up on either side 
of the entrance to a Vannic sanctuary, and some of 
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the sacred bronze shields dedicated by Ruéas to the 
temple at Toprak Kaleh are now in the British 
Museum. 

(8,9) Wasu, with its ideograph ILI, means ‘to lift,’ 
‘remove, ‘take,’ ‘bring,’ ‘dedicate.’ The Vannic 
equivalents are nakhu and kAauw, which in the 
historical inscriptions are used in the sonse of 
‘bringing away’ and ‘conquering,’ ie, * taking.’ 
Cf. the double sense of the English ‘ lift,’ 

(10) The didu was ‘the small door’ or ‘wicket’ in the 
larger gate, such as is still usual in the East and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. Biba in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets is not a mistake as I supposed 
in 1894. 

(13) Pasru signifies ‘scattered grain’ (Sum. se-burra) and 
comes from pasdru, ‘to loosen.’ Hence immeru pasru 
will be u lamb that is no longer a suckling and can 
run loose, 

(14) Since the Vannic equivalent of eguté is atgana-ni, which 
has the same origin as atgana-duni, ‘he consecrated,’ 
and atgané-$i, ‘priests,’ the Assyrian word must 
signify ‘sacred’ or ‘ consecrated.’ 

(17) I would identify panipani with pa-an-pa-an (= parakku, 
*“mercy-seat,’ WAT, ii, 35. 15). CL meni-ment, 

(18) MA-KA-MES is composed of the two ideographs MA, 
‘dwelling,’ and KA, ‘word,’ so it might mean 
‘prayer-chambers.’ GIR is paddnw and wrkhu, 
‘a road,’ 

(19) Messerschmidt and Belck give mat instead of tam, 
which is the more probable reading. 

(21) What is meant by the final words of this line I fail to 
see. Nasi cannot signify ‘to dedicate,’ since the 
Vannic equivalent is kiaw. See note on the Vannic 
version. 

(22) The traces of the first character in the line seem to be 

those of mas-mas. Idunu is for the iddunt 

from nadii, 


7.5.4.8, 1906, 40 





(26) As equéé is literally ‘sacred things,’ didu 1s probably 
intended to be plural. 

Fivéaliku is for yustaliqu. Saldqu is literally ‘te cut off.’ 

(29) Qilili is the kilili of Nebuchadrezzar, which Delitzech 
renders ‘hand’ or ‘frieze.’ The word ‘signifies a 
border running round the outside of a building. 

Tail corresponds with the Heb. ""¥, 2 Kings xxiii, 17; 
Ezek. xxxix, 15. 
(30) Jgtapi for igtabi. 

(30) Fuseisime for yusesime, 

(36) Kiludi, ‘altar,’ is either borrowed from the Vannio 
kuludi (elsewhere written quidi), or kuludi is borrowed 
from it. For the interpretation of the line see note 
on the Vannic text. 

(87) I mode idehib ‘he destroyed’; Professor Lehmann 
would translate it ‘ he carried away’; but the Vannic 
equivalent shows that the word weally means ‘to 
appropriate,’ ‘ capture.’ 

(39) Meni-meni, usually written memmeni, is the fuller form, 
like pani-pani, 1. 17 above. 

(40) Taskin ought to be faskun. The text is throughout in 
the Assyrian of a eeeeee: 

(42) Kirw is ‘garden’ im Assyrian ; what is needed here ts 
a word signifying ‘altar? We should probably read 
hi-lu-di. 








Vaxnic Text. 


By the help of the Assyrian transcript T have already, 
in 1894, indicated the significations of the Vannic 
iu, nuna-li, goswli, and the grammatical suffix -kat, 
and in 1901 (J.R.A.S., p. 655) I have pointed out 
that viridi, ‘entrance,’ ‘door,’ is a loan-word from 





Assyrian. 

The sense of the passage is: When Ispuinis and 

soo Ne ot eC BE 8 os 
st-house for travellers on the summit of the 

Kelichin ‘pass, erecting a stele in iteontuof it. On 
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a | subsequent occasion, when Ispuinis alone was 
mpaicning in the district, he consecrated the rest- 
house, hanging shields on the walls, dragging doors 
up from the valley, and furnishing the shrine with 
a bronze bowl. Perhaps nuna-4i in line 2 should be 

nine ft, 

(3) Suras, ‘the world,’ is derived, not from su, * to make,” 
but from au, ‘many,’ ‘much,’ which we have in 
ebani-di suyai-di, ‘in many lands’ (Sayce, Ixiti, 10), 
and sw-khe, which signifies ‘many,’ not ‘artificial,’ 
Suras thus corresponds exactly with the Assyrian 
Riseati,' 

(4) Alu-si is here and in 1 19 the equivalent of the 
ss en ad, “ot*; mm 1. 32 of ina Uibbi, ‘within.’ Te 
means “a citizen,’ and is, I believe, a derivative im 
-éi from the borrowed Assyrian alu. 

(5) Professor Lehmann has shown that besides the pro- 
nominal ésti-ni, iefi-di, there was a verb isti signifying 
“to mark out,’ ‘delimitate.’ It appears to have been 

an abbreviated form of aisfi, which is found in the 
Siievindina of Sigdeh (Lehmann, Z.D.M.G., lviii, 
p. 818). 

Dr. Belck has given a list of examples of a 3rd person 
plural termination of the verb in -fu, which he and 
Professor Lehmann have discovered in the i inscriptions, 

. This explains the variant ¢e-ir-ty, ice. ter-tu, for teru-ni 
in Sayce, v, 34, ‘they set up,’ the nominative being 





1 Su-i-ni in xxix, 16, i She Onl bees, ot Sie Verb sv; “to mabe, and has 
sethi to do with am, ‘many,’ ie peers squceze shows that the 
word following the dstarnarnetioe of * bronze" tary which mus 
therefore be the Vannic nome of thst metal. worl preceding the 
determinative re i dri the derivative of which iin, denotes o sarin: 
workmen (‘smiths " F) ae Kaleh tablet (1. §). The whole 
consequently, may -MES-ni-n 0-lu #8] u-ru-li-ni au-i-ni TD. ‘s 
TUE-#x [57 Jhon 7 ERD u-di-e fe-ra-gi, ‘some of the citizens (PF) have 
made the earat tne citizens with chat fara ok iron, (andl) bronze." In 
this case diri will be 1 thinl that teragi Sipnities ‘with picks’ or 

* ghisels," In L 31 the senso may aan ga way for the water wit picks," 
The passage translated above t conceivably be rendered: * of posterity 
“will make a (similur) seed-plot for posterity,’ dte., but the use of thes 

“sons” in 1. 11 of the inscription seems to oblige us to refer the expresion te 
*the sons of Tosp.' 
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‘Ispuinis and Menuas.’ It is possible that we have 
another instance of the termination in Ahai-ti, xxxii, 
4, ‘the soldiers having collected [their arms ?] over- 
scront (?) the city of Surisilis.’ 

(8) Since nakhw in the historical inscriptions means ‘ to 
take,’ the verb here probably refers to carrying the 
stela up from the valley. 

Initial /A is dropped in this inscription (in Hhaldis and 
Rnaegensnl 5 ; It 1s therefore possible that wria . . 
‘shields,’ is the AAurie . . . of Sayce, xxix, 22. 

(12) The bilingual shows that arw signifies ‘to give,’ not 
“to bring.’ 

(13) The signification of w/yusiani has at last been cleared 
up by this bilingual as well as by the bilingual 
inscription of Topzawa. Hence in Sayee, xxx, 4-7, 
we should translate: ma-ni-nd AN Khaldi-ni bédi-ni 
MMenua Ispuine-khi-né Inuspia Menua-khi-né ulgue 
pitsis alswisé, ‘ from all their Khaldis- gods to Menuas, 
son of I, and Inuspuas, son of M., life, joy, strength ! Ee 
Alsweé is plural, and the meaning of pitsus is given 
in the Topzawa bilingual. 

(14) It is difficult to believe that the animals were driven 
up to the summit of the pass. It is more probable 
that they were given to the mother sanctuary in 
Muzazir. Aldina BAB is literally ‘ gate of the land 
of Khaldis,’ and consequently must be a term 
metaphorically applied to the pass itself. 

(17) The form Japuini-ni explains the forms in -ni after the 
Ist person of the verb in the historical inscriptions. 
While the nominative in -s preceded the verb, it was 
changed into the objective case in -ni (probably 
pronounced -n) when it followed the verb. 

(20, 21) Uegi-ni corresponds with panipani, and wsld-ni with 
MA-KA-MES. Jnani here is evidently the equivalent 
of auniv and anndéé, and is a lengthened form of the 
demonstrative imi, and therefore unconnected with 

a city,’ which we find in L 32. Apparently the 

lifference between the two wus that in the pronoun 
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the second syllable was short, in the word for ‘city’ 
it was long. There is no longer any difficulty, 
accordingly, in the translation of the formula in 
the historical inscriptions of Argistis: Khaldia istiné 
inani-li arniusini-li sugini salé zadubi, ‘for the people 
of Khaldis that is here these achievements in one 
year I performed.’ 

4isini-li, the translation of which is given in the 
bilmgual inscription of Topzawa, is the éudi of Sayee, 
lviii, 2. Perhaps the Vannic word for ‘god’ was 
=u, cu-a or su-ai signifying ‘divine.’ The word is 
found in lxxix, 23, where the reading is: [i-]éi- 
su-w-se, “with the gods’ (?). 

(24) All the sense I can extract out of thia line is that the 
king took the door and carried it up the mountain 
as easily as he would have carried a lamb. Kahai-ni, 
however, may not be from AAau, ‘to take,’ ‘ carry 
captive,’ but be connected with Aiai-ti, xxxii, 4, for 
which see note on line 5 above, 

(26, 27) We should notice that the objective case of Jspuinis 
and Menuas is not used here; hence it is probable that 
in line 1 wuna-tw should be read; see note on line 17. 

(28) Ti-yai, lengthened form of fi, as su-yai is of su in 
lxiii, 10. 

(29) The meaning of ainei is settled by the Assyrian meni- 
meni. Ii has probably been omitted by the engraver 
before in-ii, 

(31) In eya-me, me is the dative of the 3rd pers. pron., and 
eya is the ea-i, ‘whether—or,’ of Ixxxvi, 40, 41; 
hence the word seems to signify ‘ to himself.” 

(34) An inscription discovered by Professor Lehmann 
(4.D.MLG., lvili, p, 841) makes it clear that aise 
must mean ‘foundations.’ Here we have j-ni-bi-e 
E-GAL-a e-ia ALU-MES a-ii-fi i-nu-ki- 
i-nu-ki-e E-GAL a-bi-li-du-u-bi-e  me-i f-1-88-8-1, 
‘utterly the palaces as well as all the cities, utterly 
the . . . , utterly the palace I burned to its 
foundations.’ 
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(33, 36) In the Topzawa bilingual (L 30) siel-dubi must 
signify either ‘I prayed’ or ‘I sacrificed.’ The 
Assyrian equivalent is [/]uéit, that is, /u-isik or dw- 
esik, from the root of which comes atgakku, ‘a sacrifice’ 
(see Delitzsch), and perhaps also wéukku, ‘ sanctuary.’ 
From sie/, by means of the locative suffix, is formed 
zie/-di, which we have in Sayee, lix, 11, [ Khal |di- 
ni-mt siel-die DP. tienw, ‘flesh for the sacrificial altar 
of the Khaldises,’ as well as in barsani sieddi, 
‘a chapel-altar.’ In zi/-bi, t¢ is the plural suffix, so 
that the word signifies ‘ sacrifices,’ object 
‘upon which sacrifices are placed must be an altar. 
This fixes the meaning of Ai/wdi and kulwdé. Tlse- 
where where the phrase occurs Auludi is written 
qui-di; qiurd qui-di (Sayee, lix, 6), giurd-ni qul-di-ni 
(Ixxvii, 6). Quédi is found alone in xxix, 6, gwédi[-ni] 
[ijavw D.P. Biaina-se paila eha AN-MES-ae guni 
sudimanu, ‘the area of un altar, fora . . . tothe 
Biusimians and for (daily) sacrifices to the gods’; 
Ixxix, 14, guai quidi-[di?] sulimane, ‘ sacrifices on 
the altar.’ @Qiura-ni also occurs alone (lxxxvi, 7), 
and in lxxxvi, 46, we have mei ai/-bi giurai-di, ‘his 
sacrifices on the (altar-)platform.’ I render givra by 
‘platform,’ since it corresponds with the Assyrian 
eH, ‘upon,’ and must therefore be either part of the 
altar or the ground on which the altar stood. It 
cannot be the first os it is used alone, and it will 
therefore be the kisa/le or ‘altar-platform’ of the 
Assyrians, as opposed to the kigallw or ‘ temple- 
platiorm.’ Qiu-ra is a derivative in -ra (like su-ras) 
from the preposition giw (Ix, 5, tsimé-li meie-li git, 
which I would now translate ‘on the bank of 

7 & canal’), 

ot Kui is found in the compound ku-su-ni, ‘he caused to 

| be built" or ‘erected’ (Ixv, 6). 

a (41) Na would therefore appear to be the Vannie negative. 

| ‘Prayers’ instead of ‘ sucrifices’ would seem more 
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In 1894 I pointed out that Ardinis, ‘the city of the Sun- 
god,’ is the Vannic name of the city which was called 
Muza-zir, ‘the place whence the serpent issues,’ by the 
Assyrians. The inscription fixes the position of the city, 
now Shkenna near the Topzawa-Chai. 


THe Brumecvatr Inscrtetion or Torzawa. 


This was discovered by Dr. Belck and Professor Lehmann, 
and copied and re-copied by them in 1899. It is engraved 
ona stela near Sidikan, Professor Lehmann has published 
Il. 9-28 of the Assyrian text and ll. 9-82 of the Vannic text 
in the Zeitschrift ad. Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Iv, pp. 834-5. Of this I offer the following translation :-— 


Assyrian TEXxt. 


(9).. "hE (7) luw ues al & yu-bi-lu-u-ni 
they had brought ; 
(10) sstiee Ftsab-JMEES ana [ALU] Mu-za-[zir] . 
marched the troops to the city of Musazir 
(11) | Ur-za-na SAR pukh-ru ina bitili ina 
Ur-sa-na = hing = of multitudes into the temple into 
pani-ya e-li-/ ma | 
my presence came, [and | 
(12) [a-|di MAT As-sur tsab-MES AN Khal-di-a 
[as] feras Assyria the soldiers Khaldi 


hil IK-MES au-til LU-t[u] 
the lord of existences (?) caused to ascend; -they took 
(13) [kurun-]ni-MES ina lib-[ bi- jeu DU-[ku] 
the wine there, Had gone 
) Ur-za-na-a gu-qu-ti 


Urzana (and) the infantry 
(14) e-mu-gi =] Ur-ga-ma-a =o ana = se-qi' Ss ka-ya-na-a 
the forces of Urzana fo render homage 
(15) ina brit AN es ana-ku Y Ru-éa-se 
m the temple of Khalidi I Rusas 
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(16) a-di sa-di-e MAT As-aur-KI ... a-ta-la-ka 
aifaras the mountains of Assyria... marched. 


(17) [di-Jik-tam [KAK] | Ur-za-na-a ina qa-ti LU 
[A slelughter [I made]. Ursana by the hand I took- 


(18) [al-]ti-h-su ina mas-ka-ni fh ana 
[1] took charge of him in (Ais) place and to 
satru-ti astak-an 


the sovereignty raised (him). 
(19) [XV]  yo-me-MES inalib-bi ALU Mu-za-zir 
[15] days within Muzesir 
a-tu-[sub] 
J remained ; 
(20) migé-MES  pa-ni tap-pu-tu ALU Mu-za-zir 
sacrifices before the community of Muzazir 


a-ti-di-[in | 
f offered ; 
(21) [ana] D.P. nisi-MES imalibbi ALU Mu-za-zir 
[ to] the men within Muzazir 
a~di [ tsab-MES P ag-bi] 


together with [the soldiers? I proclaimed] 
(22) [ba-]a-na ina yu-me ana nap-tan  e-ru-bu 


a festival ; daily fo —s_ the feast = they went. 
ana-ku =| Ru-[Sa-se] 
I Rusas 
(23) [ina] pani =o6sal)6=6C AN Khal-di-a D.P. réu 
[in]  thesight of haldi shepherd 


ki-e-nu = =—S_ [8 nisi- MES] 
faithful [of mankind] 


(24) ana-ku AN Khal-di-a bit qa-as-éi-pu 
(am) I; may Khaldi, the temple making holy, 
Int-ma-a-[an-ni | 
decree [to me] 


(25) [ tu-]qu-un-tu AN Khal-di-a li-tu da-[na-nu] 
eictory ; may Khaldi strength pol wer] 
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(26) [mil-Jka-tu 
(and) [king]ship give. 


[ana] MAT Urdhu 
[to] Ararat 
(27) [lu-]u-éi-ik ilani 
[then] Isacrificed, May the gods 
khiduti 
Joy 
(28) [ana bit]-ili eli 
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lib-bi —s sanati-yn 
in the midst of my years 
ir-ti-[di] 
f marched, 


liddin-nu-ni yume sa 
grant days of 


yime ea kha-du-ti 


[fo the tem] ple more than (former) days of rejoicing ! 


Vannic Text. 


(9) 81 (P)-e-i-a 


(10) [AN Khal- ]di-s 


ALU Ar-di-ni-di 


in Ardinis 


kha-ba-la-a- , 


su-di-ni-e  éa-li-[e] 


ti-a-khi-i-e-s 
| Khal |dis . -ing one year 
(11)... -a-se NISU-[ MES}-s(e) ALU Ar-di-ni 
se oats (for ?) the men, of Ardinia 
(12) [u-]la-di te-ru-ni DU | Ur-za-na-s 
[in the] midst, sed up. Came Ursanas 


BIT-PARA-[ di] 
[into] the shrine 


(13) [ka-)}u-ki mia-a 
[ be | fore Wwe 
MAT AS-SUR-ni-e-di 
in Assyria 
(14)... -me(P)-e a-ri-ni 
fomy (Ff)... gave ; 
za~du-u-| ni | 


[they] were making, 
(15) [us-]ta-di 
On (my) march 
a-li-e 
who 


NISU TSAB GIS-BAN 
the archer(s) 
AN Khal-di-s 
Khalidis 
a-sa-di KURUN-tsi 


there wine 


MAT AS-SUR-ni-e-di AMT s-4i-MES 


fo Assyria 


the infantry, 


ii 





(16) 2a (?)sag(?)raari  [ma-Jku-ri  gu-nu-si-ni-[ni] 


[did not render] the Aomage of servants 
(17) [AN Khal-|di-ni-ni zU-U-8i-i-ni u-la-a-di-[e} 
of the | Khal]dians’ temple in the maidat 
(18) [ku-|ri-e-da. ss ga-as-gu-u-bi = | Ur-za-na-ni 
(and) tribute, F slew, Ursanas 
(19) [pa-ri} ALU Ar-di-ni-i pa-ru-u-bi a-u-du-i-[e?] 
[out of ] Ardinis Ttook with the hand. 


(20) [ma-ni] ha-al-du-bi te-ru-u-bi ma-ni-ni e-di-[ ni} 
[Him] I brought back; TF set up his rule 
(21) [i?-]na (?)-ni XV YU-ME ALD Ar-di-ni 


over the cify(?7); 15 days of Ardinis 
ma-nu-di a-li-e 
in the community sacrifice 
22) [i-u] za-du-u-bi KAL ALU Ar-di-ni-c 
[when] Thad performed the whole fo Ardinis 
a-ru-u-| bi] 
I gave; 
(23) [ALU Ar-di-ni-e-]di-e YO-ME su-i-ni-ni a-si-khi-ni 
in [ Ardinis] many days a feaat 
as-du-[bi | 
[J] celebrated 
(24)... AMII-[se]-e  is-te-di ) Ru-éa-ni 


| for ] the men — in that place belonging to Ruéas, 
of the Kiaidian 
(25) [MAT-Jna AMID éi-c mu-tsi AMID UN-MES-u-e 
land the shepherd faithful Of mankind. 
AN Khal-di-[e] 
To Khaldis 
(26) [gu-ju-si-ni a-se-e gu-nu-s(e) u-i gu-nu-u-[sa ] 
Jor the temple = house conquest and power] 
(27) . . . -[diP-]ra-di yabi. a-ru-mie-@) AN Khal-di-i-s 
(28) ree ar-di- aie PEER Su-di-ne MU me- , 
the house gifts of joy. One year af{ter] 
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(29) [MU]-c imi-li nu-ul-duuli MAT Lu-lu-i-ni-[di] 


that [yer] on returning [fo] Lule 
(30) a-el-du-bi ar-tu-me AN-MES-s pi-tsu-u-[ se] 
i sacrificed : may the gods give Joy 
(31) [a-Jsi-li © YU-ME-MES-di pi-tsu-si-ni — ¢-ti-bi 
fo the house among daya oF joy more than 
is-tu-| bi-ni | 
the preceding 


(32) [ha P-]a-li e-di-ni sal-mat-khi-ni kha-ra-ni 
Jor the sake of the sacrifiees(?). The frontier road (2) 
te-ra-g 
with picks (?), 


Assvntan Text. 


The two versions do not agree so closely together as in 
the case of the Kelishin inscription, and their author had 
lesa knowledge of Assyrian than the earlier scribe. 


(10) Yerdu would signify ‘they marched down’ if it is 
Assyrian. But in view of the Vannic text it is very 
possibly the Vannie fer-fu, ‘they set up,’ which is 
found in Sayce, v, 34, where the variant text has 
ferw-ni. 

(12) Su-éii is a more probable transliteration than su-ziz, 
‘settled.’ The last character but one in the line in 

Professor Lehmann’s copy looks more like kw than 
fu, but ku would give no sense. As the ideograph 
in the next line denotes ‘ vines’ (kareni) as well as 
‘wine, we should expect a verb like ‘they planted.’ 

(17) The soldiers were slain who, instead of rendering 
Assyria, and there, apparently, were massacred while 
drunk with wine. 
the character swt, which he thinks may be used for 
eub: it is more probably either an engraver’s error 
or a mistake in the reading for 7). 
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(22) Similarly we find ywma band for ‘holiday’ in the Tel 


el-Amarna tablets. 
(24) Qussipu for kaéipu from kagapu, which has nothing to 
do with ‘a funeral feast.’ In the Gileames Epic 


ihSupu kugepa is ‘ they holiday,’ i.e. rested. 


Vanewic Texr. 


(12) The signification of wla-di is given by its Assyrian 
equivalent in line 17, 
(18) For ka(i)wii see J.R.A.8., October, 1894, p. 703. 

That md is the oblique case of ies, ‘I,’ is new, The 
oblique case of the possessive is found in a tablet 
discovered by the German excavators at Toprak 
Kaleh and published by Professor Lehmann, which 
begins : akuki-mu, * to my lord.’? 

The Vannic equivalent of Assur, ‘ Assyria,’ must have 


ended in -n. 
(14) The root of asa-di is probably the same as that of asi-s, 
* house.’ 
The Vannie word for wine was metsi: see J R.AS., 


xx, p. 9 
(15) Asi turns out to mean ‘infantry,’ not ‘cavalry,’ os 
I had rendered it. Hence sur-khani in xxxix, 49, 
will be ‘cavalry,’ and its synonym sisu-kiani must 
be compounded with the Ass. sisu, * horse,’ 
Alé must signify ‘who’ here, and so have the same 
Origin as «fis. 


' According to Professor Lehmann’s copy the first paragraph is—(1) a-kw-hi- 
wnt Y Ru-fa-a-0 | Ar-gie-te-khi (2) 1 Sa-ga-0 Tar-a-nis fo-gn-gu-ul-khine 
(3) w-fa-gu MAT Ma-na-i-di ¥ -fo--a (4) e-di-i-0 MAT SARRI-ni AN 
Atkal-di-wi a-mi-me (5) | Hn-ta-a-khi-na MAT Gi-el-ba-ni~ta (F) (6) BIT- 
PARA-ni IH-NI; i.e., ‘To my lord Rudas son of Arvistis (says) Sagas of Taras 
(eleewhore called Tarius); from the midst of Isqigulus in the land of the Minni 
for the royal land of Ehaldis 1 hove sent the men of the place of Atahas: in 
Qielbunis in the province of Enéas one ia building a ainctuary." daw-me seems 
to represent the ordinary let person of the verb rather than the Precatire, and 
in Asdio-v the final vowel must be @. So wle-gu for wla-3i. A list of the 
workmen follows; the second in the list are the di-ri-ni-c-i from di-ri, which 
we find in Sayoe, lexix, 17. ; 
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(16) Ari may be ‘ gift.” Perhaps instead of sa we should 
(18) The signification of sasgudi is settled by this passage. 
For the preceding word cf. kure-da, ‘ tributes,’ xxx, 14. 

(20) Mani-ni is formed by the relatival suffix -ni from mani, 
and hence is not a plural. 

I have been converted by Prof. Lehmann’s arguments 
to his view that e#i means ‘place.’ In this passage, 
therefore, 1 more literal translation would be ‘ post.’ 

(21) The difficult word mann is at last explained. It must 
mean ‘in common,’ ‘all together.” Hence atsns 
manus (v, 2) is ‘all the months together’; s/é-manu 
(Ixxix, 8, 15; Ixxxvi, 7) is ‘in common to many,” 
i.e. ‘ public’; @li-manw, ‘common to all.’ In lxxxvi, 
8, giet manu-ri, or ‘public temple,” is opposed to gf 
sidagu-ri in lxxvil, 7, which will therefore signify 
“a separate’ or ‘ private chapel.’ 

Alié must be the Aalie, ‘ sacrifices,’ of Sayce, v. 

(23) For swi-ni-ni see note on lvi, 3, above. 

Asikii-ni has the same root as asthu-me, ‘may she 
banquet,’ Sayce, xxiv, 6; askiu-di-ni, xix, 12; axkhas 
and askias-tes, x, 2, 5 (to which I assigned the 
signification of ‘food’ in my first memoir). 

Since d becomes ? after «, asta in Sayce, xviii, 6, 10, 11, 
may be the noun corresponding to asdu-bi. 

(25) In eba-na sie mutsi the last two words are new. 

(26) The Assyrian text shows that my original translation 
of gunwse and gwivsa was nearer the truth than 
Dr. Scheil’s correction of it. 

(27) In ya-bi we probably have the root of ya-ra-ni, ‘a rest- 
house’: cf. also ¢i-yai-fv, ‘they said.’ 

The Assyrian text shows that I was right in the 
explanation I put forward of the verbal suffix -mé in 
my first memoir. 

(28) It is unfortunate that the character which followed 
me ia lost. Like other prepositions it would have 
terminated in -v, and may have been ew; ef. mesu-/i, 
‘on the left hand (F),’ v, 20. 








(29) Niuldu, ‘to descend,’ ‘return,’ is probably a compound 
of du; cf. nufa-ii, lxvin, 6, 10, 11. 

(30) *I prayed’ would seem a more natural signification of 
ci¢fiu-6i here than ‘ I saerificed.” 

r-tu-me is the Srd pers. pl. of aru with the precative 

suffix me. 

(31) 2#fibi is clearly related to atidi, * myriads.’ 

(32) For teragi see xxxvil, 2; Ixxrx, 17, 31. 


Two years ago Dr. Rendell Harris sent me a photograph 
of an inscription which had been dug up in the courtyard 
of a house near the church of Haykavank at Van, and had 
long been used as a pavement stone with its face downwards. 
Professor Lehmann has since published it in the 4eitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandiechen Gesellschaft, li, pp. 815-23, 
but os he has not attempted to give a translation of it 
I reproduce it here with the provisional number lxxxvi m 
continuation of my previous notation. 


(1) [] Ar-gis-ti- ]s 


| Argisti]s 
(2) | Ru-da-khi-ni-s 
son of Ftd 


(3) [GIS-]KAE  ti-ma k-lu-[mi?] 
(4) i-nu-ka-a-ni 
fhe area 
(5) e@-di-ni-m1 
of the place (extending to) 
(6) 7 Gi-lu-ra-a-mi-e 
before Gilura’s 
(7) GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i 


(8) pa-ri ] Is-pi-li-ni 
from _ that of Tepilia 











(9) | Ba-tu-khi-m-ni 
the son of Batus 
(10) GIS-NU-EHAIR-ni-di 
the gardener 
(11) IXCL YU 
850 cubits. 


(1) Professor Lehmann is doubtless right in restoring the 
name of | Arpistia |]. 
(3) GIS-KAK was kamnis, pl. kamna, in Vannic. 
Ti-ma must be a verb here. I suppose the root to be fi 
with suffix -ma; cf. the precative -me. 
(4) Inu is ‘extent,’ ‘length’; inw-ka, before-the-lengtt 
‘area’; tnu-ki, ‘to its full extent,’ ‘in its entirety,’ 
(10) The order of the ideographs ought to be NU-GI8- 





I also received from Dr. Rendell Harris a copy of an 
inscription on the two sides of a stone built into the walls of 
the church of Surb Sargis at Melazgherd, which was found 
in 1903. 

Face A. 
(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni 
Po the Khaldises 
(2) al-éu-si-ni Y Me-nu-a-ni 
the great ones belonging to Menuas 
(3) ) Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi 
son of Tepuinis 
(4) SAR DAN-NU SAR al-su-ni 
the powerful king, the great king 


Face B, 
Cece [du-li-]i-e 
shall [| set), 
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(2) a-lu-s a-i-lli-e 
whoerer to a second, 
(3) a-lu-s u-li-[e] 


whoever lo another 


Face B ia at the back of Face A. 





I copied the following inscription, which was found at 
Bergeri, in the Museum of Constantinople, where it is 
numbered 1112. It is, I believe, the same os Professor 
Lehmann's ““MENUAS 32.” The first line of the text 
ia lost. 


(2) [] Me-nu-u-a-s = |_ Is-pu-]u-i-ni-khi-ni-[s a-li] 


[ Menuas | aon of | Tgp |winis [aaya]: 
(3) [AN] Khal-di-ni-e ba-du-éi-e DUP-[TE-ni} 
Of Khaidis a destroyed tablet 


(4) [te-ru-Ju-bi a-li ALU Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-[ni] 
E [set up] ; ane of the city of Artasuniua 
(5) [DUP-]TE te-ru-u-bi a-li i-na-a-[ni-i] 


a [tab | let T set up ; and of the city 
(6) [a-|lu-si-i-ne-a = =38DUP-TE  te-ru-u-bi 
tnhabitante a tablet L set up. 
(7) [aj-lu-us tu-li-e a-lu-s — pi-tu-li-e 
Whoever them carries away, whoever obliterates, 
(8) [a-]lu-« te-ir-du-li-e a-lu-8 
whoever transplants (?), trhoever 
(9) u-li-e i-ni-li du-li-e AN Khal-di-s 
fo another it (them) aasigne, Khaidis 
(10) [AN IM-]s AN UT-s —qi-is (P)-mu (P)-di-a-s 
[ Teiaba |s (and) Aridinis, the .. s 
AN-MES-s 


gods, 





(11) [pa ?-Jru-[u-Jni-e-ni ma-a-ni e-ha [me-i] 
will remove (?) . Aim aa well az [ his] 
(12) [2i-]li-bi-[i qi-t-ju-ra-a-ni —e-di-ni-[e] 
[sae |rifices Jor the [altar)-platform. 





pps el to the 





(5) “The city’ denotes Dhuspas or Van as 
(7) The spelling a-Ju-us is interesting, a8 it proves that 
~~ Tam right in holding that the suffix of the nominative 
was -#, not -s. The Vannie script was practically 
alphabetic, the vowels being written wherever there 
was room for them. Where they are not written, 
the presumption always is that they were not 
pronounced. As there is no certain example of 
a vowel being attached to the accusative suffix, 
I believe it was pronounced -n, not -ni. 
Vi in this line must be an accusative of the 3rd personal 
pronoun. Perhaps it is the origin of the accusative 
suffix 


(8) Zeirdu appears to be a compound of fer(w) and du, and 
is found in Sayce, xxi, 5, where it must be used in 
much the same sense as feru. See aleo ixviii, 7. 
Perhaps it means ‘ gives to be set up, or better, ‘to 
give away,’ ‘ dispose of.’ 

(10) I was uneble to make out the characters, or character, 
following gi. 

(11, 12) The second -ni of the verb is difficult to explain. 
Ti the verb is paru it ought to be followed by pari, 
not edim, which in w/gusiyani edint signifies ‘for the 
suke (of).’ But since three characters seam to be lost 
after bi, we could, of course, read [ pa-ri gi-], § [from] 
what is for the sake of the altar-platform.’ I believe, 
however, that gitrani edini should be construed with 
ciliit, ‘sacrifices on account of the altar.’ 


: 1.8.4.8, 1908. 1 41 
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AC, 


I copied another inscription at Constantinople on a double 
step cut out of black basalt. Apparently it was a single 
block of a broad staircase ; not only the commencement and 
end of the inscription are wanting, but also the begmnings 
and ends of the lines. 


A (on the top step). 
(1) khi-n-s a-li-1 


snoop... sya. 
(2) d&ieluua 


(3) nes AN Khal-[di] 


given (?) to Khal{ dia] 

(4) IMVIIOXXX (P) III 
173 (7)3 

(5) [ALU Dhu-Jus-pa-a ALU w-la-[di] 
[ Dhw]spas the city within 


(6) niu... ni ka(?)-i 
before(?) ... 


B (on the side of the upper step and top of the lower step). 
(1) [Is-pu P-]u-1-ni-e 
of [ IapuJinis (2) 


(2) i-u-ni-ni 
(3) la (P)-la-e-ni 


(4) a-gu-u-bi 
F brought 
(5) i(?) as{?) ALU-  - Dhu-u-[us-pa-a | 
s 2s Dil spas | 
(6) a-se di-ru 
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C (on the side of the lower step). 
(1) Is-pu-[u-i-ni-s] 


Fepui[ nis] 
(2) use 


(3) ar su 


(4) e-rif-la?] 
king (2) 
(5) Sana 


(6) iki 


It is possible that we should substitute Ispuimikhinis, 
‘son of Ispuinis,’ i.e. Menuas, for Ispuinis. 


Pili, ‘water.’ 


Professor Lehmann does not seem to have seen my last 
article on the Vannic inscriptions (J.RWAS., October, 1901), 
as he still adheres to his old error of translating pili by 

‘canal.’ But in lxxxvi, 17, 22, the word interchanges with 
the ideographic A-MLES, ‘ water,’ thus settling tts meaning. 
Hence in the Artamid inscriptions ini pili agunt is simply 
‘this water he brought,” which explains the use with pif of 
the verb agu, ‘to bring.”' As my attempt at the translation 
of lxxxvi needs correction in several points, and Professor 
Lehmann has made it probable that wmesi-ni is borrowed 
from the Assyrian smasuw, ‘enclosure,’ ‘basin,’ I here give 
again Il. 14-25 :— 

(14) pi-li NAHE T)-da-ru-ni-a-ni 
the water of the river Lidaruntas 


1 In Sayne, Ixir, ae 5, (ana) paw) prays sis yc? hs fo pull 
Hiprugi-ni, 4 eg days { pure (F) water.” ‘water,’ cured, 

no connection with pi, acc. gi-mi, ‘name,’ which we find e.g. in xaniv, 
12-16: cegrsteed ii ALu iu-nu-u-ni-ni me-e-ri-mi pi-i DP. Me-nu-n-a-fi-a 
a-tei-fi-mi, ‘1 changed its name of Lonunis to T Towa th of of Menuna.” 


Ht, 
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(15) a-gu-u-bi U-Me-81-T ti-ni 
Tbrought; what "the enclosure" was called 
(16) i-nu-ka-khi-ni-e ! Ru-éa-i-ni-e 
the whole area a belonging to Rusas 
(17) khu-bi gi a-5C pi-li 
Ttook; for (or of) the temple-house = with the water 
ni-ki-da-hi 7 
making fibations, , 
(18) LU-BIRU-TUR AWN Khal-di-e 
a lamb to Khaldis 
(19) ni-1p-si-du-li-n1 LU AN Khal-di-e 
of the north (?) (and) asheep to Khaidis 
(20) SUM LU <AN IM-a LU AN UT-ni-e 


I saerifieed; asheep to Teisbas, asheep to Ardinia, 
(21) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 
a goat (%) fo Aniquais : 
(22) a-se A-MES e-si-a-tsi-u-li 
Jor (or of) the temple with the water offering libations (?) 
(23) [LU|-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e 9 mi-tp-éi-du-li 
a damb fo Kheledis of the north (?) 
(24) LU AWN Khal-d-e SUM LU AN IM-a 
(and) aaheep to Khaldis J accrificed; a sheep to Teishas, 
(25) LU AN UT-ni-e se-khe-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 
aaheep to Ardinia, a goat (?) to Aniquges. 


borrowed Assyrian nigé, ‘libations,’ niki-du being literally 
‘to make libations’ (with the change of g to & ef. guid, 
kuludi, kiludé). Now SUM not only means ‘to sacrifice,’ 
but also represents nagii, ‘to offer libations,’ and im lix, 8, 
we find SUM-ési, which could be transcribed esia-fsi. From 
this esiatsi-u-Li would be formed, as ¢iu-/i from fi. Hence in 
niki-ie and esie-tsin we may see the imported and native 
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The Vanniec language ts related to that of Mitanni, though 
the Mitannian is far more complex and has a far greater 
power than Wannic of addmg one suffix to the other. 
Moreover, the ordinary drd personal pronoun m Mitannian 
is aa, si, ae, as in the Hittite language of Arzawa. But 
otherwise there is a close similarity between the grammar, 
vocabulary, structure, and syntax of Vannic and Mitannian. 
In grammar the nominative sing. ends in -s, the accusative 
im -n(i), and the oblique case in a vowel, as is also the case 
in Arzawan; much use is made of the suffix -i/i (Vannie), 
-lla and -ii (Mit.); and the plural acc. and nom. often 
terminate in -(@)s (so too in Arzawan). .A common plural 
suffix in Mitannian is -éna, correspondmg with what 
Professor Lehmann has shown to be a Vannic plural in 
-tint (e.c. wlgusiy-aini). Frequently the singular and plural 
have the same form. Of adjectival suffixes the commonest 
in both languages is -ni; other nominal suffixes ure -si, -ii, 
-ki (-ku), -ra, -ta (-da), -khi, Mit. -khe, ond -ue, Mit. -pi. 
There are no genders, and the position of the adjective and 
the genitive is the same in both languages. The Vannic md, 
“me, and wv, ‘mine,’ correspond with Mit. md-na, manni, 
and n@ and «i are used for ‘ him,’ ‘it,’ ‘ them,’ in Mitannian, 
like the Vannic #i. We have the same stem as that of tu 
in Mit. iv-iimi-mma-man and iu-fa-[a-man; as that of eya in 
id-menin ; of ainei perhaps in ai-fan and ai-tan; and of tai im 
inti-menin, The pronominal root ¢ is found in the Mit. 
i-¢na-manin, Utis is ‘another’ in both languages. The 
Ist person of the verb terminates in -/i in Vannic, m -pi 
and -v in Mitannian, and in the latter language -n denotes 
the drd pers, sing. and plural of the precative, while -ta 
(Vannie -tv) frequently represents the drd pers. sing. and 
plural. In both languages the same form often serves for 
both numbers. If fi-ma (lecevii, 3) is a verbal form we 
could compare the Mit. suifix of the 3rd pers. pluperfect -ma. 
Finally, the gerundival -/ of Vannic reappears in Mitannian 
with the same gerundival sense. 

In the vocabulary we have Vannic agu, ‘to bring,’ Mit. 
aku, rw, ‘to give,’ Mit. arv, ewris, ‘lord,’ Mit. ipris, ebant, 
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‘country,’ Mit. meini, gasuli, ‘delightful,’ Mit. kaséa, khasu, 

‘to hear,” Mit. Kiasu, éila, ‘daughter,’ Mit. adda, sari, 
‘nlantation,’ Mit. éarwe, su, ‘many,’ Mit. su, ti, fru, ‘speak,’ 

Mit. tiwi, Teishas, ‘the Air-god,’ Mit. Tessupas, which, 

however, may be a loan-word. 

For the Mitannian see my memoir on the Language of 
Mitonni in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology, June, 1900, and Dr. Leopold Messerschmidt's 
Mitanni-Siudien in the Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatiachen 
Gesellschaft, 1599, 4. 


VOCABULARY, 


Vannic.! 


A. 


A-da-a (P)-mi (PF). ‘Numerous’ (Ass. mahdufw). Ilvi, 11. 
A-gu-u-bi. ‘I brought.’ Ixxxvi, 15; xe, 40. 
A-gu-u-ni. ‘He brought,’ ‘ conducted.’ 
A-i-ne-i. ‘To another’ (Ass. menimeni). lvi, 30, 38; 
, lxxxvin, 26. 
A-i-se-e-i. ‘To the foundations,’ lwvi, 34. 
A-ku-ki. ‘Lord.’ T-K. 1, 
Al-di-e. ‘For Khaldis.” lvi, 6, 12. 
Al-di-ka-i. ‘Before Kh.’ lvi, 1, 16. 
Al-di-ni-ni. lvi, 20. 
Al-di-na. ‘Land of Kh.’  Ivi, 22. 
Al-di-na-ni. vi, 25. 
A-li. ‘He says,’ ‘speaks.’ Ilvi, 25; Ixxxix, 1. 
A-li-i, xe, la. 
A-li, ‘And.’ Ixxxix, 4, 5. 


T. denotes the Topaawa inscription; T-E. the Toprak Kaleh tablet. ug’ 
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A-li-e. ‘Who.’ T. 15. | 
A-li-e, for halie, ‘Sacrifices.’ T. 21, 32. 
A-li-ma-nu. ‘Common to all,’ ‘ public.’ 
Al-gu-ni. ‘Great.’ Ixxxviii, 4a. 
Al-éu-si-ni. ‘Great ones.’ Ixxxvill, 2a. 
A-lu-us, ‘Whoever.’ Ixxxix, 7. 
A-lu-s. Ivi, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 38; lxexxvill, 24, dd; 
A-lu-4i. ‘Inhabitant.’ Ivi, 4, 19, 32. Probably from 
borrowed Ass. aw. 
A-ln-4i-i-na-a. Ixxxix, 6. 
A-ni-qu-gi-e. ‘A deity.” lxxxvi, 21, 25. 
Ar-di-ni, ‘City of Muzazir.’ lvi, 23; T, 11, 21. 
Ar-di-ni-e, T. 22, 
Ar-di-ni-i. T. 19. 
Ar-di-ni-di. vi, 1, 17,26; T. 9. 
Ar-di-ni-e-di-e. T. 23. 
Ar-di-ni-ni. Iwi, 41. 
Ar-di-se. ‘Offerings.’ T. 26. 
[Ar-gis-tif-js. Ixxxvu, l. 
Ar-gis-te-khi. T-K. 1. 
Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-ni. ‘City of Artsunius.” lxxxix, 4. 
A-ru-u-bi, ‘I gave’ (Ass. atidin), T. 22. 
A-ru-ni (Ass. inanudin). ‘He gives.’ Ivi, 12; T. 14. 
A-ru-me-e (Ass, fiddinna). ‘May he give.’ T. 27. 
Ar-tu-me (Ass. diddinnu). ‘May they give.’ T. 30. 
A-ru-li, x0, od. 
A-ri, ‘Gift’(P). T. 16, 
[A P-jri-e-di. ‘In the pass’ (7). Iv, 22. 
A-sa-di, ‘There’ (Ass. ina /ibbi-au). T. 14. 
As-du-bi. ‘Icelebrated! T. 23. 
A-se. ‘House,’ ‘temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17, 22. | 
A-se-e. T. 26, 28. 
A-si-li. T. dl. 
A-si-khi-ni. ‘Feast’ (Ass, naptan), T. 23. 
A-4i-MES. ‘Infantry’ (Ass. swguti). T. 1. 
As-sur-ni-e-di. ‘Into Assyria.’ T. 13, 15. 
A-su-me. ‘I(P) sent.” T-K. 4. 
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A-ta-h-a, Atahas. T-K, 3. 
At-qa-na-ni. ‘Consecrated’ (Aas. auté), lvi, 16. 
A-u-du-i-[e]. ‘With the hand’ (Ass. ina gati). T. 19. 


B. 
Ba-du-di-c. ‘Decayed.’ Ixxxix, 2. 
Ba-tu-khi-ni-ni. ‘Of the son of Batus.’ Ixxxvii, 9. 
Bi-a-i-na-u-e. ‘Of the Bininians.’ lvi, 3, 19. . 
Gur-ga-na-ni, ‘Chapel.’ lvi, 20. 


D. 


Di-ri, ‘Iron’ (?). Ixxix, 17. 
Di-ri-ni-e-i, ‘Smiths’ (?). T-K. 8. 

Di-vtu... xe, Gd, 

Du-di-e, ‘Bronze.’ Ixxix, 17. 

Du-li-e. ‘Sets,’ ‘assigns.’ Ivi, 31, 35, 39; lxxxviii, 1); 
Ixxxix, 9. 


DH. 


Dhu-us-pa-a (patari). (City) of Tosp.’ Ivi, 4, 19; 
Xe, da, Ob, 


E-di-ni. ‘For the sake of.’ lvi, 13; T. 32; lxxxix, 12. 
E-gu-ru-khu. ‘A yearling’ (Ass. pari), Ilwvi, 24. 
E-gu-ru-khe. ‘Yearlings.’ vi, 15. 
E-ha. ‘Ae well as.’ Ixxxix, LI. 
Erila. ‘King.’ lvi, 3, 18. 
E-si-a-tsi-u-li. ‘Pouring libations.’ Lxxxvi, 22. 
E-ai-ni. ‘Place’ T. 20, : 
E-di-ni-ni. lxxxvii, 5. 
E-di-i-a. ‘People of the place’ T-E. 4, 
E-ti-bi. = then’ Dori éli). T. al. 





G. 
Ga-su-li. ‘Fine,’ ‘prosperous’ (Ass. damgu). Im, 9; 
xiv, 7, 18. 
Gi. ‘Temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 
Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e. ‘Of Giluras.’ Ixxxvu, 6. 
Gu-nu-u-sa. ‘ Power’ (Ass. dananu). T. 26. 
Gu-nu-s(e). ‘Strength’ (Ass. Mfw). T. 26. 
Gu-nu-si-ni-ni. ‘Slaves,’ ‘captives.’ T. 16. 


H. 
Ha-al-du-bi. ‘I brought back,’ ‘changed.” T. 20. 


1. 
[I ¥]-bi-ra. See [sa ?]-bi-re. 
I-na-ni. ‘This’ (Ass. anni). vi, 20. 

I-na-ni-i. ‘These’ (Ass. anndté). lvi, 21. 
I-na-o-ni. ‘City’ (Ass. ali), li, 32; T. 21 (?); lxxxix, 6. 
I-ni-li, ‘It.’ lvi, 39; T. 29; lxxxix, 9. 

Inu. ‘Length.’ 

Inuki. ‘In its entirety.’ 

T-nu-ka-a-ni. ‘Area.’ leexvil, 4. 

I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

TIp-khu-li-i-e. ‘Conceal’ (Ass. ikhabdu)., vi, 38. 
Is-pi-li-ni. Ixxxvii, &. 
Is-pu-u-i-ni-e-s. vi, 7. 

Is-pu-u-i-m. Ilvi, 26; xc, 10, Le. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni, vi, 2, 17. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe. Ilvi, 5, 27. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-Ehi. Ixxxviii, 4. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s. Ixxxix, [. - 
Is-qu-gu-ul-khi-e. T-K. 2. 

Is-te-di. ‘In that place.’ T. 24. 
Is-tu-[bi-ni]. ‘Former.’ T. 31. 
Is-ti-i-tu. ‘They marked out.” lvi, 5. 
I-u. ‘ When,’ ‘that’ (Ass. M4), Ilvi, 1, 16, 25; T. 22. 
I-u. ‘Thus.’ lvi, 25. 
T-u-li. Probably for tiwli. Iwi, 30. 
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K. 
Ka-u-ki. ‘In front of,’ ‘against.’ T. 13. From fe, 
‘the face.’ 
Ku-u-i. ‘Account,’ li, 35. 
Ku-lu-di-i-e. ‘Altar’ (Ass. Aifudé). Iwi, 36, 41. 
Ku-lu-[ni?]. Ixxxvii, 3. 
(Ku-|ri-e-da. ‘Tributes.’ T. 15. 


KH. 
Kha-ba-la-a-[nif]. T. 9. 
Kha-i-ni. ‘Taking.’ lvi, 24. Cf. kha-w-bi. 
Khal-di-is. vi, 31, 40. 
Khal-di-s. T. 10; Ixxxix, 9. 
Khal-di-i-s. 'T, 27. 
Khal-di-e. lyi, 28; T. 24, 25; xe, da. 
Khal-di-ka-a-i. lvi, 25. 
Khal-di-mi. vi, 34; T-K. 4. 
Khal-di-ni-e, Ixxxix, 3. 
Khal-di-ni-ni. T. 17; lxxxviii, 1. 
Khal-di-na-ni. lwvi, 29. 
Kha-ra-ni. T. 32. Perhaps Ass. Aharranu, ‘ road.’ 
Kha-su-li. ‘Hear.’ Ilvi, 33. A different word from the 
compound Aia-su, ‘ eapture.’ 
Kha-u-bi. ‘I took.’ lyi, 24. 
Kha-u-li-i-e. Ivi, 29, 34. 
Khu-bi. ‘I took.” Ixxxvi, 17. 


Q. 
Qi-el-ba-ni-ta (7). T-E. 5, 
Qi-is (?)-mu (P)-di-a-s, Ixxxix, 10. 
Qi-i-u-ra-a-ni, ‘ Altar-platform.’ Ixxxix, 12. 
Qi-u-ra-a-e-di, vi, 36. 
Qi-ra-e-di. lvi, 41. 


L, 
Lu-lu-i-mi-di. ‘In Ararat.’ T, 29. 
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Ma-a. ‘Me.’ T. 13. 
Mu. ‘Mine.” T-K. L 
Ma-ni. See nie. 
Ma-na-i-di. ‘In Minni.” T-K. 3. 
Ma-nu-di. ‘In the community’ (Ass. fapputu). T. 21. 
Ma-nu-ri. ‘Public.’ See ali-manw and su/é-manw. 
Me. ‘Ofhim.” lwvi, 3. 
Me-i. Ixxxix, 11. 
Ma-ni. ‘Him.’ T. 20. 
Ma-a-ni. Ixxxix, 11. 
Ma-ni-ni. ‘His.’ T. 20. 
Me-nu-u-a-s. Ixxxix, I. 
Me-nu-a. Iv, 27. 
Me-nu-u-a-ni. Lyi, 4; lxxxviii, 2. 
Me-[suf]. ‘ After.” T. 28. 
Mu-tai. ‘Faithful’ (Ass. Aénw), T. 25. 


N. 

Na. ‘Not.’ Ivi, 41. 
[Na-]ku-ri. ‘Homage.’ T. 16. 
Na-khu-ni. ‘Take.’ lvi, 8, 9, 10, 14. 
Ni. ‘It,’ ‘them.’ Ixxxix, /. 
Ni-ki-du-li. ‘Making libations.” Ixxxvi, 17. 
Ni-ip-4i-du-li-ni. ‘Ofthe north’ (?). lxxxvi, 19, 23. 
Ni-ri-be. ‘Door.’ Ivi, 29. Borrowed from Assyrian. 

Ni-ri-bi. lvi, 9, 11, 24, 28, 34. 
Nu-u-a-di. ‘On the mountain’ (?). Ivi, 6. 
Nu-ul-du-u-li. ‘Descending,’ ‘returning’ (Ass. irtidi). T. 2d. 
Nu-na-bi. ‘I went’ (Ass, allik), wi, 17. 

Nu-na-[li?]. vi, 2. 
Nu-na-a-li. vi, 26. 


F. 


Pa-ri. ‘Outof." T. 19; Ixxxvii, 8. 
Pa-ru-u-bi. ‘Itook.’ T. 19. 
[Pa ?-jru-u-ni-e-ni. Ixxxis, 11. 
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Pi-li. ‘Water’ (Ass. A-MOES). Ixiv, 7, 8, 18; lxexxvi, 
14, 17, 22. j 

Pi-ts-u-s. ‘Joy* (Ass. thaduti), T. 28, 30. 

Pi-tsu-si-ni, T. 31. 





Pi-tu-li-e. ‘ Obliterate." Ixxxix, 7. 
Ri. 
Ru-éa-a-u. ‘To Ruéas.’ T-K. 1. Aj? 


Ru-da-n1, T. 24. 
Ru-&-i-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 
Rtu-sa-khi-ni-s. Ixxxvii, 2. 
Ru-&-a-khi-nu, T-K. 5. 


8. 

Sa-pa-as. T-K. 2, 
Sal-mat-khi-ni. ‘Frontier’ T. 32. 
Sa-ni. ‘Bowl’ (Ass. wmmara). lvi, 10. 

Se-kha-di-e. ‘Goat’ (P). Ixxxvi, 21, 25. 

Si-da-gu-ri, ‘Separate,’ ‘ private.’ lxxvii, 7. 

Sisu-khani. ‘ Cavalry.’ 

Bu-i-ni. ‘They made.’ Ixxix, 16, 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘Many," T, 20. 

Sulé-manu, * Public.’ 

Su-ra-a-u-e. ‘The world.’ yi, 3, 18. 
Su-4-ni-e, ‘One.’ T. 10. 

Su-di-na. T. 28, 

8. 

Sa-li-e. ‘Year.’ T. 10. 

Sari-du-ri-e-khe. vi, 2, 18: 

Sari-dur-e-khe, yi, 27. 

Sari-dur-khi-ni-s. vi, 8. 

Si-e, ‘Shepherd’ (Ass. réu). T. 25. 

Si (?)-e-i-4i. T. 9. 

Si-ip-ru-gi-ni. ‘Pure’ (#). Ixiv, 8, 18. 

Su-u-i-du-li-i-e. ‘Appropriate. Ivi, 37. Sec fu-ti~i-dtt-tu, 

‘they have appropriated,’ xxwi, 10, ; y 
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T. 


Tar-a-a-e, ‘Strong’ (Ass. ure). vi, 11. 
Tar (?)-a-i. vi, 6. 

Tar-a-nis, ‘OfTasras.’ T-K. 2. 

Te-ru-u-bi. ‘I set up.’ T. 20; lxxxix, 4, 4, 6. 
Te-ru-ni. ‘He sets up.’ lvi, 12; T. 12. 
Te-ru-u-tu. ‘They set up’ vi, 6. 
Te-ra-a-i-ni-li (?).  Ivi, 22. 

Te-ir-du-li-e. Ixxxix, 8. 
Te-ra-gi. ‘Picks.’ T. 32; xxxvwi, 2; lxxix, 17, 31. 

Ti-a-khi-i-e-s. T. 10. 

Ti-ma. ‘He has defined’ (?). Ixxxvii, J. 

Ti-ni. ‘Named.’ Ixxxvi, 15. 

Ti-i-u-li-i-e. ‘Pretends.’ lvi, 39. 

Ti-ya-i-tu. ‘They declared * (Ass, igdiw). lvi, 28. 

Tu-u-ri-i. ‘Person.’ Ivi, 40. 


U. 

U-1. ‘With.’ T. 26. 
U-la-di. * Within’ (Ass. ina /ridi). T. 12: xe, 5a, 

U-la-a-di-e. T. 17. 

U-la-qu. T-K.3. For the usual wiaki, 
U-li-e. ‘Another.’ Ivi, 39; lxxxvini, 3); bexxix, 9. 
Ul-gu-si-a-ni. ‘ Lafe’ (Ass. hatadhi). Iwi, 13. 
U-me-si-ni. ‘Enclosure’ (?). Ixxxvi, 15. Probably Ass 

eM. 

U-ri-is (?)- ... ‘Shields’ (Ass, ti/7i). Iv, 8. 
Ur-za-na-s. T. 12. 

Ur-za-na-ni. T. 18. 
Us-gi-ni. ‘ Mercy-seat’ (?) (Ass. panipani). vi, 20. 
Us-la-a-ni. (Ass. MA-KA-MES,) lvi, 21. 
Us-ta-di. ‘On approaching.’ T. 15. 


Y. 


Ya-bi. ‘I prayed.” T. 27. 
Ya-ra-ni. ‘ Prayer-house,’ ‘ rest-house (Ass, mashali). vi, 5, 
Ya-ra-ka-a-i. Ivy, 7. 
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fh. 


[Za P-]bi-ra. ‘Copper’ (?). Ixxix, 17. Cf. Sumerian sabar. 
More probably [i-]4i-ra ; see xix, 11; xxx, 18. 

#a-du-u-h. ‘I made.” T. 22, 

fa-du-u-ni. T. 14, 
Ya-ns-gu-u-bi, ‘I slaughtered’ (Ass. diktam astakan), T.18. 
#i-li-bi-[i], ‘Sacrifices.’ Ixxxix, 12. 

Ai-il-bi. lvi, 36, 41, 

#i-el-du-bi. ‘I sacrificed’ (Ass. fusik). T. 30. 
Au-u-si-ni. ‘Temple’ (Ass. it-ifi), T. 26. 

fu-u-si-i-ni. T. 17. 

éu-u-si-ni-l. Ivi, 2], 


ASSYRIAN. 


Ana-ku. T. 15, 22, 24. 
A-di. TT. 12, 16, 21. 

[| A-ni-ji-nu. We." Iwi, 6. 
An-ni-u. lvi, 17, 38. 

[An-na-|a. Ivi, 40. 

An-ni-tu. lvi, 37. 

An-na-te. Iv, 18, 20. 
Tr-ti-di. ‘I descended.’ T. 26. 
As-sur. T. 12, 16. 

A-ta-la-ka. ‘I went.’ T. 16. 
A-tu-[sub]. ‘I stayed.’ T. 19, 


B. 


Babini. Ilvi, 11, 19, 20, 27, 34. 

[Ba-ja-na. ‘Feast.’ T. 22. 

Bibu. ‘Wicket-gate.’ Ilvi, 8, 10, 21, 26, 27, 33, 
Yu-bi-lu-u-ni, T. 9. | : 
Bit. T. 11, 28. 
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D. 
Damqu,  lvi, &. 
Da-na-nu. ‘Power.’ T. 25. 
T-da-h-ib. ‘Appropriate.’ Ivi, 37. 
Di-ik-tam. T. 17. 


DH. 
Dhabu. Ivi, 5. 
Dhu-us-pa-an. ly, 3, 16. 


Eli, ‘Ascend.’ T. 11. 

Su-til. T. 12. 
Eli. ‘More than.’ T. 28. 
E-mu-qi. ‘Forces.’ T. 14. 
Se-qi. ‘Render,’ T. 14. 
E-qu-te. ‘Sacred.’ lvi, 14, 26. 
Eri. ‘Bronze.’ lvi, 9. 


E-ru-bu. TT. 22. 


Is-pu-u-i-ni, vi, 2, 4, ete. 


K. 


Ka-ya-na-a. ‘Homage.” T. 14. 
Ki-i. ‘When.’ lv, 1, 14. 
Ki-e-nu. T. 23. 

Ki-lu-di, ‘Altar.’ Ivi, 36. 
Kurun-ni, T. 13. 


KH. 


I-kha-ab-bu-u-ni. ‘Conceal.’ lvi, 39. 
Kha-du-ti. ‘Joy.’ T. 28. 
Khi-du-ti. T. 27. 
Khal-di-a. T. 12, 15, 23, 24, 25, 
Khal-di-e. lvi, l, 9, ll, 14, ete. 
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Ag-bi. T. 21. 

Iq-bi-u. vi, 27. 

[-ga-ab-bi.  lvi, 30. 

Ig-ta-pi. vi, 30. 

Qa-as-a-pu. ‘Making holy.’ T. 24. 
Qa-ti. T. 17. 

Qi-li-li. ‘Frieze’ (P). vi, 29. 


L. 


Li-te-e. ‘Strength.’ lvi, 31. 
Li-tu. T. 25. 


Ma-a. ‘Thos.’ In, 27. 

Ma-h-du-tu. Iv, 10. 

Mas-ka-bi. ‘ Rest-house.’ I[vi, 4, 6, 10, 35. 
Mas-ka-ni. ‘Place.’ T. 18. 

[Masmns?-jsi. ‘Augura’(P). Ivi, 22. 
Me-ni-me-ni. ‘Another.’ Ivi, 29, 39. 
Me-nu-a. Ilvi, 4, 25. 

[Mil ?-|ka-tu. T. 26. 

Mu-za-zir. Ivi, 1, 15, 20, 32, 41; T. 10, 19, 20, 21. 


N. 

A-ti-di-in. T. 20, 

Liddin-na. T. 26. 

Laddin-nu-ni. T. 27. 
I-du-nu. Iwi, 22. From nedii. 
Na-i-ri. vi, 3, 16. 
Nap-tan. ‘Feast.’ T. 22. 
Na-si. Ivi, 8,9, 12. See aie 
Nigé. T. 20. re 
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P. 


[Pa ?-|ni-pa (?)-ni. ‘Mercy-seat.’ Ivi, 17. 
Pa-as-ru. ‘ Yearling.’ Iv, 15, 21. 
Yu-pa-za-ar. ‘Conceal.’ lvi, 31. 
Pukh-ru. ‘Assembly.’ T. 11. 


Ri. 


Réu. T. 29. 
Ru-da-se, T. 15, 22. 


5. 


Sa-di-e. T. 16. 

[Al-Jii-h. ‘I sought.’ T. 18. 
Yu-se-i-di-me. ‘Made hear.’ lvi, 33. 
Sar-dur. vi, 2, etc. 


G 


Yu-éa-li-ku. ‘Set apart.’ lvi, 26. 
[Lu-ju-di-ik. ‘Sacrifice.’ T. 27. 


TS. 
Tsabi. T. 10, 12, 21. 
Tsi-h. ‘Frame’ (?). Ivi, 29. 


fT. 

Tam-[sil]. vi, 19. 
Tap-pu-tu. ‘Community.’ T. 20. 
Lut-ma-a. ‘May he decree.’ T. 24. 
Te-ir-du. ‘Descended' (?). T. 10. 
Til-li. ‘Shields.’ Ilvi, 8, 
Tu-qu-un-tu. T. 25. 
Tu-ru. ‘Strong.’ Ivi, 10. 

7.H.A.8, 1o06, 42 
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U. 
U-flu-uj]. ‘Or.’ lvi, 37. 
Ummar. ‘ Bowl.’  lvi, 9. 
Urdhu. ‘Armenia.’ T. 26, 
Ur-za-na-a. T. 11, 15, 14, 17. 


é. 
Zu-qu-ti. ‘Infantry.’ T. 13. 


ABNI-di. ‘Stone.’ Im, 4. 
A-MES. ‘Water’ Ixxxvi, 22. 
AMIL-[se-]e, ‘Men.’ T. 24. 
AMIL-UN-MES-u-e. ‘Mankind.’ T. 25. 
AN-MES-s. ‘The gods.’ T. 30; Ixxxix, 10. 
AN IM-s, ‘ Air-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 
AN IM-a. Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 
AN UT-s. ‘Sun-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 
AN UT-ni-e. lxexxvi, 20, 25. 
BAB. ‘Gate.’ lvi, 12, 22, 25, 29, d4. 
BIT-PARA. ‘ Meroy-seat.’ T. 12; T-K. 6. 
DUP-TE. ‘Tablet.’ Ixxxix, 3, 5, 6. 
DUP-TE-i-ni. Im, 37 (armani-ni). 
ERU. ‘Bronze.’ lvi, 10. 
GIS-KAK. ‘Building.’ Ixxxvii, 3 (kamnt), 
GIS-NU-KHIR-ni-di. ‘Gardener.’ Ixxxvn, 10. 
GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i. ‘Before the garden.’ lxxxvii, 7 (seri- 
ni-kei), 
GUD-MES. ‘Oxen.’ Iwvi, 14. 
IK-MES, ‘ Existencies’(?). T. 12 (Ass.). 
IB-NI. ‘He built.’ T-K. 6. 
TLI-u (for masu).~ Ivi, 28, 30 (Ass.). 
ILI-ni. vi, 35 (Ass.). 


*% 
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RAL ‘All.’ T. 22. 

KURUN-tsi. ‘Wine.’ T. 14. 

LU. ‘Seize.’ T. 17 (Asa.). 
LU (?)-tu (?). T. 12 (Ass.). 

LU. ‘Sheep.” Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 25. 

LU-ARDU-MES. ‘Lambs.’ Ivi, 15. 

LU-BIRU-TUR. ‘Suckling.’ lxxxvi, 18, 23. 
LU-BIRU-li-ni-MES. Ivi, 14. 

LU-BIRU-GAL-MES. ‘ Yearlings.’ lvi, 16. 

MA-KA-MES. _Ivi, 18 (Ass.). 

MAT-na. ‘Land.’ T, 25, 

MU. ‘Year.’ T. 28, 29. 

MU. ‘Give.’ Ilvi, 41. 

NISU-MES-se. ‘Men.’ T. 11. 

SUM. ‘Sacrifice.’ Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

SUM-MU. ‘Gift.’ Iwi, 35 (Ass.). 

U. ‘Cubit.’ Iexxvii, 11. 

UT-ME. ‘Days.’ T. 21, 23. 
UT-ME-MES-di.  T. 31. 

(D.P.) ZAB-GIS-BAN. ‘Archer.’ T. 13, 
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THE TRADITION ABOUT THE CORPOREAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. \_/ 


I, 


: 1 LS eer 
| inscription on the Piprahava relic-vase,' which I shall 
present when a facsimile of the record can be given 
with them, I offer a study of an interesting side-issue, the 
tradition regarding the corporeal relics of Buddha. 
_ The subject has been touched by another writer in this 

Journal, 1901. 397 # And I am indebted to his article for 
(in addition to some minor references) guidance to the 
story told in Buddhaghishe’s Sumangalavilasini, which 
otherwise might have remained unknown to me. For the 
rest, however, that treatment of the subject was biassed by 
starting with the postulate that the Piprahava record could 
only register an enshrining of relics of Buddha by the 
Sakyas at Kapilevastu. It was, consequently, entirely 
directed to throwing discredit on the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the relics, Also, it has by no means told 
us, or even indicated, all that there is to be learnt; and 
it is not exactly accurate even as far as it goes. 

I take the matter from the opposite point of view; namely 


1T hove been hitherto the form Pipriwi, which T took over from 
another writer. But he pears, from Major Vost's article on 
(Rage 558. above), that | correct form of the mame is that which I now 
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(see page 149 if. above), that the inscription registers an 
enshrining of relics, not of Buddha, but of his slaughtered 
kinsmen, the Sakyas themselves. And my object is to 
exhibit the details of the tradition about the relics of 
Buddha more clearly; to add various items which have 
been overlooked; and to examine the matter carefully, 
in the light of the tradition having quite possibly a basis 
in fact. 

And there is a difference between the two cases. To 
support the previous interpretation of the Piprahava record, 
it was vitally important to invalidate the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the corporeal relics of Buddha ; for, if, some 


centuries ago, the memorial mound raised at Kapilavastu by~ — 


the Sakyas over their share of those relics was opened, and 
the relics were abstracted from it, how could that monument 
be found in 1898, externally indeed in a state of ruin, 
but mternally unviolated, with the relics, and a record 
proclaiming the nature of them, still inside it? For my 
case, however, the truth or otherwise of the tradition is of 
no leading importance at all, and might almost be a matter 
of indifference, except for the intrinsic interest attaching to 
the tradition itself: the tradition might be shewn to be 
false, but that would not affect my interpretation of the 
record ; we could still look to find corporeal relics of Buddha 
in some other memorial in the same neighbourhood. At the 
same time, while my case ia not in any way dependent upon 
proving the tradition to be true, it is capable of receiving 
support from a substantiation of the tradition. 

However, the question of the merits of the tradition 
cannot be decided either way, until we have the traditional 
statements fully before us, in a and convenient form. 
as they are found; starting the matter, in this note, with 
the tradition about the original division and enshrining of 
the relics, and going on afterwards to the tradition about 
the subsequent fate of them. I will review the whole 
tradition, and consider it in co ew ith ce : 
facts, in my following article on the inscription, 


y 
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Mahaparinibbana-Sutta. 


In tracing the history of the corporeal relics of Buddha, 
we naturally commence with the narrative, presented in the 
ancient Pali work entitled Mahaparinibbaina-Sutta, and 
possibly dating back to n.c. 375 (see page 670 below), of the 
circumstances that attended the distribution of them and 
the building of Stipas or memorial mounds over them. 
And I prefix to that the account, given in the same work, 
of the cremation of the corpse of Buddha; because it 
includes several features of imterest which may suitably be 
brought into relief, with some comments, from the artistic 
setting in which they stand in the original text. 

The narrative runs as follows; see the text edited by 
Childers in this Journal, 1876. 250 ff, and by Davids and 
Carpenter in the Digha-Nikaya, part 2. 154 ff, and the 
translation by Davids in SBE, 11. 112 ff. :*— 


The Bhagavat, “the Blessed One,” Buddha, died,’ at the 


Using Childers’ text, which is divided into rather long porngraphs, 1 found 
the translation very useful in leading me quickly to the points to be noted. 
The translation, however, cannot be followed owed asin infallible guide; ond I have 
had to take my own line m interpreting the text at various plapes. 

While fit ae these proofs, I have seen for the first time Turnour's article 
in JASB, 7, 1838. 991 #f., where he guve a translation of the sixth chapter 
(the one in which we are interested) of this Sutta, and an oletrict of the 
preceding ones. By the later translator, Turnour’s work has been dismissed 
with the observation (SBE, 11. introd., 31) that, “though o most valuable 
sontribution for the time, now more thon half o century ago,” it “has not been 
of much service for the present purpose.” Nevertheless, ' are several details 
in which it contrasts very favourably with the loter translation. 

3 In this Sutta, Buddha is most usunlly designated as the Bhagavat, But 
other oppellations of him used in it are the Tathagata, the Suguin, the 
Sambuddha, and the Samana Gitama. The eppellution Buddha occurs in the 
expression :— amhakam Buddhi oho khontivade; ** our Buddha wes one who 
used to preach forbearance’’ (text, 259/166), in the speech of the Brahmag 
Dona, when he was asking the claimunte not quarrel over the division of the 


The word used for “he died” ix pariniSdyi (text, 252/156), From that 
apes sat Belper ag [ -siesiag! pliant to describe him as * pen and 

eevern! times, |: Te and in previous passages, pre parinibbana to 
denote his *deuth."* And, just after the statement tht he died, it places in the 
mouth of the venerable Anuruddha a githd of which fhe last line rans :— 
Pajjitess-éva nibbanam vimokhd chitasd ahi; ‘just like the extinction af 
a lamp, there waa a deliverance (of Aim) from consctiousmess, conscious existence.” 

The text thus establishes wiblwta (Sanskrit, dagbe bate as the exact equivalent ot 
porinifduta (Skt., parivirepita) in the sense . " And it establishes 
nithina (Skt., sirvége), ond any such Sanskpit terms as vimdkeha, mataha, 
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good old age of fourseore years,’ at Kusinara, the city of 
a branch of a tribe known as the Mallas, And we may 
note that, though Kusinira is several times mentioned im 
the Sutta as a negara, ‘a city,’ still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place, We are expressly told (text, 245/146; 
trans., 99) that if was not a ma@hdnagara, a great city, like 
Champa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Sakéta, Kosambt, and Bitranaal, 
full of warriors and Brahmans and householders all devoted 
to Buddha, but was merely :— kudda-nagaraka, ujjangala- 
naguraka, sikhi-nagaraka ; ‘a little town of plaster walls, 
a little town ina clearing of the jungle, a mere branch town;” 
and that Buddha accepted it for the closing scene of his life 
because of its pristine greatness, under the name Kusavati, 
as the royal city of the righteous monarch Maha-Sudassana. 

At this little place, then, Buddha died. And he breathed 
his last breath, in the last watch of the night, on a couch, 
with its head laid to the north, between a twin pair of 
Sala-trees which were masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms 


mukti, etc., 08 the exact equivalent of perinibiina (Bkt., porinirrigs) in the 
sense of * denth.” 


I mention this beens a view has born that, in addition to 
n reckoning from the mirc, the death of Buddha, there was niso 
t rekening reming frm hi miedo ode denoting sume other occurrence in his 


1 Po hs dtl sn tet, 73/100 trons., 37. And compare text, 249/151; 
trans,, 108; where we ure told tho seeking after merit, the age of twenty- 
Eg gee A ang ae Finny 5 and thet be wandered :— vassani 
anna samihikinl ; “for fifty years and somewhat more.” 

With this lust expression, a ahh Nhoon the teecunins Ghee 
in the Jiiaka, ed. Fausbill, 2. 345, There, the 
(stor pec 


according to one manuscript, soma, for aged, 

explains the expres by atithn-paitia-rasini, Pt eran tn eo lio 
Tein thine in both places, & not sanmd + adhika, ‘increased by 

years and od ba toa ed but = samadhi cla,  yoseal ot 
ae Biche ef abba den ovina vd: ble lengthened for 
the sake of the Amd, in foct, in the passage in the Jitaka we have the 
various nine 
The long oe vore an munstaatiee ebdl, tho fatee woos Mites vortetaly 
a Hinds. “Bu, if wore an japinative deta drag yo the a 
Te at -four or eighty-two, on aly ot somethin 
referred to further a th Divyivadina. 
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out of scason,— (the text goes on to emphasize the condition 
of the flowers by saying that they were constantly dropping 
‘off and falling onto the body of Buddha),— in the Sala- 
grove of the Mallas which was an wpariftfana, an adjacent 
part (outskirt or suburb), of the city, on the bank of the 
Hirafifiavati, on the further side from the town Pava. 


! The words (text, 239/137) are:— Téma kho pana samnyénn yarmoka-salii 
sabha-phalipholla honti akila- are , 
The month is not And there were two views on this point. 
eee says, in the introduction to his Samontapaaddika (Vinayapitaka, 
ldenberg, 3. 283), that Buddha became parinifbuta, 1.2, died, on the fall- 
seo ig of the month Vieikha, = Vanekte. Hien Teiang bos said (Julien, 
Mémoires, 1. 334; Beal, Records, 2. 33; Watters, Ou Fran Cherny, 2. 28) 
that, according to the ancient historical documenta, entered] into nirviga, 
SS ermile ihe y, on the fifteemth day of the second half— [meaning 
Ut acho full-moon day}— of the month Vaidakha, but that, acoordin 
as school af fi Sra Glervantivedice, he entered into niredina on the eighth day of the 


We We ned not epeculate about the rival claims, But the following remarks may 


gg Roxburgh’s Plants of the Coast of Coromandel (1919), 3. 9, and 
plate 212, and Drury’s Caeful Plonts of India (1858), 405, 1 gather the following 
information sbout the Saln-tree. It has two botanical, names, Vatien robusta 
and Shorea robusta; the latter having bese aaraet be 38 8 Roxburgh in honour of 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (Lord Teignmouth, who was Governor-General of India, 
1703-98. hore, Hut, (heed Telpusionth), cho, was Coven , ond is a timber- 
tree which is second in value to only the tenk. Pembnete a straight majestic 
trunk, of great thickness, to a height “E from 100 to 150 tect, and gives beams 
which ore sometimes 2 in unre and 30 feet or more in length. And it yields 
ei lnree ineentes ot of reain, the beet pieces of which are mngray 8 weed. instend © 
the common temples. It flowers in hot senson 


(oxburgh, in Mh March el Pann with seer ee eee egret argh kat 


sed sches nx conden #6 rip wo Seas ari the fruit} about three 
after the opening of the Jossoms. The flowers, of course, to fall 
arr ae Nid a is becoming set. Toxburgh’s plate exhibits well both the flowers 
ats 
Now, it is somewhat diffienlt to compare the Indian months, whether solar or 
atl with the - lish months: because (1), owing to the’ ion of the 
ninoxes being not taken into consideration in determining th calendar, the 
Tadian dian montha ure alwuys mae slowly forward oe tropical year; 
ud (3), Owing to the system of inter months, the Fuifial days of the Ladies 
lunar ™ onths are always receding by abo eleven days for one or two years, and 
then Ienping forwards by about ninetoon days But, in the present time, the 
full-moon of Vaisakho falls on any day ranging from about 27 J re 8 kee 
a 





new style. In the time of iaha, it from about 2 to 

old style. At the time of the di of Buddha, ji from about 25 Murch 
to 29 April, old style. ‘The sheridan Gey fa tbo woah ike comes, of Course, 
close upon six months later 


ti ey fe eam, 





vigdkha in the two senses of * Maric S gin ry hepri Agr i 
‘of all the branches being hidden by masses of flowers. 
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The venerable Ananda having notified the occurrence, 
early in the day, to the Mallas of Kusinara (text, 293/155; 
trans,, 121}, the Mallas bade their servants collect perfumes 
and garlands and all the cymbals and similar musical 
instruments in Kusinara. And, taking with them those 
appliances and five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dwssa), 
they repaired to the place where the corpse (sariram) of 
Buddha lay. They spent the whole of that day in domg 
homage to the corpse with dancing and songs and music, 
and with garlands snd perfumes, and in making canopies 
of their garments (chéle), and in fashioning wreaths. And 
then, finding it too late to cremate the corpse, they determined 
to perform the cremation on the following day. In the same 
way, however, there passed away the second day, and the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and even the sixth.’ 

On the seventh day (text, 254/159; trans, 129), the 
Mallas proposed to carry the corpse by the south and outside 
the city to a spot outside the city on the south, and to 
cremate it there. And eight of their chief men, having 
washed their heads and clad themselves in new clothes (ahata 
_tattha), prepared to lift the corpse. But they could not 
raise it; for, as the venerable Anuruddha explained, such 
was not the purpose of the gods. 

Accordingly (text, 255/160; trans., 124),— the mtention 
of the gods having been fully made known to them,— still 
doing homage to the corpse with their own mortal dancing 
and songs and music and with garlands and perfumes, 
together with on accompaniment of divine dancing and 
songs and music and garlands and perfumes from the gods, 
they carried the corpse by the north to the north of the city. 
‘Then, entering by the northern gate, they carried it through 
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the midst of the city into the midst thereof! And then, 
going out by the eastern gate, they carried it to the shrine 
known as the Makutabandhanachétiya or coronation-temple* 
of the Mallas, which was on the east of the city. And there 
they laid it down. 

There, under the directions of the venerable Ananda 
(text, 255/161; trans., 125)," the corpse was prepared for 
cremation, in all respects just as if it had been the corpse 
of a Chakkavatti or universal monarch. It was wrapped 
in a new cloth (ahata vaftha), and then in flocks of cotton 
(kappasa), alternately, until there were five hundred layers 
of each. It was then placed in an iron-coloured oil-trough, 
which was covered by another iron-coloured trough* And 
it was then placed on a funeral pile (ehifaka) made of all 
sorts of odorous substances. 


1A very special honour was conferred on the corpse of Buddha by this 
treatment; for (a# the translator has indipated, 125, ats) to carry into the 
city, in any ordinary case, the corpse of u person who had died outeida it, would 
ip polluted the eity. 
similar manner, the corpse of Mahinda was eatried into the city Anu- 
anion by the ensterm ¢ ha aid through the midst of the city, and then 
out again on the south ; iM eet 17. 102, 103. 
2 See note on page 100 above. 
2 He was, in fect, ting instructions which had been to him bry 
Buddha; sea text, 2 243/141; trams, 92. ay 
Bi text hore is:— aynsiiya taila-ipiyaé pakkhipitvii afifiisei ayusiya diyiya 
Wil. 
a following the translutor in rendering the apparently somewhat rare word 
pofikugeted, pafikajited— (it i not piven in Childers’ Pali Dictionary ; “i 
the translator hus given ws, p. 94, note 1, two other references for it, in t 
Jaiaka, 1. 50, 69}— by “4 havi covered, “ 1 fod another auth int the 
gy Pa worse 681:—"* A up, flighty friar, Shinar to evil friends, 
sinks down with them im o groat cacao pemintigd garficupite, p Corea ies 
over, overwhelmed, by a ware.” And it sppears ‘ti we have in Sanskrit 
aiknijena in the sense of * over.” So also Childers how given 
us, in Pali, haces ee with the variant mikbujji itty in the sense ot Nigga gr erst 
wikkujjona, ‘reversal, negro 4 
Souk da wot epee 7 It dows represent the Sanskrit 
ye ae ‘iron ;” in fact, war i didteutt to seo how it can be anything 
io As to ita Buddhaghishn's assertion (see trins,, 92, note 4) se 
dyasa (ne he has it) was here sel in the sense of ‘ gold, golden,’ can hardly be 
ee hut his comment is of use in indicating that he was not quite aatietied 
ea St were Made of iron; he may have thought that, whereas iron 
tugs not bo burnt up or even melted, golden troughs might ot least 


vi fal ou page 160, wor when I previously had this passage under 
me ye), that the trouwshs were made of iron, 
tial the '+— The two iron troughé themselves cannot have 
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Pour chief men of the Mallas (text, 257/163 ; trans,, 128), 
who had washed their heads and clothed themselves in new 
clothes for the purpose, then sought to set the funeral pile 
on fire. But they could not do so; because, as was explained 
to them by the venerable Anuruddha, the intention of the 
gods was otherwise: namely, that the pile should not catch 
lire until homage should have been done at the feet of 
Buddha by the venerable Maha-Kassapa, who, travelling at 
that time from Pavia to Kusinira with a great company of 
five hundred Bhikkhus, friars, had heard on the way, from 
an Ajivaka,' the news of the death of Buddha, and was 
pushing on to Kusinara. In due course, Maha-Kaszapa at 
the five hundred Bhikkhus arrived. And, when they had 
done homage at the feet of Buddha, the funeral pile caught 
fire of its own accord. 

The corpse (seriran) of Buddha was then (text, 258/164; 
trans., 130) so thoroughly consumed, and, with it, every 
two cloths of the five hundred pairs of woven cloths (dusaa) 


heen consumel; and how could any fire from the outside reach whot whe 
inside them ?; and, even if tho enateuts of the lower trough were act on ft 
before the covering trough whe Jlaced over it, still, bow could they continue 
to burn without free access of airf But I did not then see any way out of the 
cine It po orn since ate al ana eited to me that perhaps the troughs were 
 red=het, Buddhn wos baked, not burnt; but there could 
bac be ccolanuinekes id si at woy the complete destruction of evervthing except 


lf, however, it was really intended to mark the ha ne made of iron, 
1 eda gn Bi rabiee gen eH dint Is uot im 
composition with din an inte the compound 












to mean, not ‘made ot iron,’ eck 'at Gun colerot teal? in the Mabie, 
5. 1700: there Sunuteujata tells Dhritarashtra that drakman, the eigen, | 
impersonal spirit, moy appear o8 cither white, or red, or black, or iron-coln 
aoe Nand gate Se pag tn (loc. cit.; see note on page 660 
¢) has mentioned o cietom of ig corpea of a person of qunlity, for 
cremation, inside a-tree et down and hollowed out like a b ugh. 
In these cin bic fry spt bier md pheniccee a Tiber members. rd 
which, naturally or a the result of bemg painted, were of the colour of iron; 
erent Strmidrel pte beards Aen agers iP dare pabesdtnarg 


Rarwbinidiise Cha links Haase ¢ require to find detniled descri 
I | we a 
annaning the wile omage coma, wer 
1 A’ non- religious mondicant; probably a worshipper of Vishou 
(ee, eg. TA, 20. 36 61 £). ~~ 
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in which it had been swathed, that, just as when ghee’ or 
oil is burnt, neither ashes nor soot could be detected, either 
of the cuticle, or of the skin, or of the flesh, or of the 
sinews, or of the lubricating fluid of the joints; only the 
bones (sarirdni) were left.t Then streams of water fell down 
from the sky, and extinguished the pyre. So, also, from 
‘the storehouse of waters (beneath the earth)” streams of 
water arose, and extinguished the pyre. And the Mallas 
of Kusinara extinguished the pyre with water scented with 
perfumes of all kinds.’ 

Then, for seven days (text, 258/164; trans, 141), the 
Mallas of Kusinira guarded the bones, the corporeal relics 
(sertrdni), of Buddha in their senthdgara, their townhall, 
within a cage of spears with a rampart of bows; doing 
homage to them with dancing and songs and music, and 
with garlands and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread abroad. So (text, 
968/164; trans, 131), messengers arrived, from various 
people who claimed shares of the corporeal relics (serirdni), 
and promised to erect Thijpas (Stitpas, memorial mounds) 
and hold feasts in honour of them. Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, the Védéhiputta or son of a lady of the Vidéha 
people, sent a messenger, and claimed a share on the ground 
that both he and Buddha were Khattiyas, members of the 


warrior and regal caste.t Shares were claimed on the same 


' The word is sappd clarified butter ;* not anything meaning ‘ glue * 
ns might be thought tr trum OF og translation. § 

2 Tt may be useful to remark here thot the trudition seems to have been 
as follows :— The following bones remained uninjured; the four onnine teeth, 
the two collar-bones, and the waAtes, wAmiaha, an exerescmnee from the cranium, 
The other bones were more or lesa injured by the fire, and were reduced to 
fragments, of which the smallest were of the size of a mustard-seed, the medium- 
cosshpaeitbabbanc ta aehia berm sda Man and the largest were of the size of 
half a por kidsey-bean 

[ take this from ‘Turnour, JASH, 7, 1838. 1014, note, He apparently took 
it ae mee eso commentury, 

x (by net of supererogation, attention has heen drawn by the 
east Se Aa, however, Butta hid Shad ‘ani Wan thenibat ta 
the Mallns wore entitled to take a part in quenching the 


“4 Fourteen days elaps and a ily na more, from the death of Buddha 
to the distribution of his relics. distances over which, during the interval, 
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ground, and in the same way, by the Lichchhavis of Vésali, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Kéliyas of Ramagama, and the 
Mallas of Paiva. A share was claimed by the Sakyas of 
Kapilayatthu, on the ground:— Bhagava amhakam fati- 
settho; “the Blessed One was our chief kinsman.” And 
a share was claimed by a Brahman (not named) of Vétha- 
dipa, on the ground that, as a Brahman, he was entitled 
to receive relics of a Khattiya. 

At first (text, 259/166; trans., 153), the Mallas of Kusi- 
nara, addressing the messengers company by company and 
troop by troop,' refused to part with any of the relics; because 
Buddha had died in their gama-khhetta, ther village-domaim. 
It was pointed out to them, however, by a Brahman named 
Dona, who addressed the parties company by company and 
troop by troop, that it was not seemly that any strife should 
arise over the relics, and that it was desirable that there 
should be Thitpas far and wide, in order that many people 
might become believers. So, with their consent, thus obtained, 
he divided the corporeal relics (serirdni) into eight equal 
shares, fairly apportioned, and distributed them to the 
claimants. And he himself recetved the fumbha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation. 
And to the Mortyas of Pipphalivana,— who, also, had 
claimed a share on the ground that, like Buddha, they were 
Khattiyas, but whose messenger had arrived too late, after 


the news bad to travel and the claims to shares of the relics hod to be tranamitted 
in return, can hardly be estimated until we can urrive ot some definite opinion 
ag to the identification of Eusimari. 


. 1 The text before this indicates onl eat g oni aati asopipa trims It 
here saye:— Kisiniraka Malla te antnghé gapé ttad-ay 
Ce adda pyr oe has snid:—** The ol Kosinave # pee to the assembled 


I do not find an reason for rendering the words (2 samighd gaya 
by othe assembled woiren.” : 

We need not exnctiy go as far a8 Buddhaghtshs does, in asserting that each 
cluimant took the precaution, in case of 8 efor, of following hie messenger 
in person, with on army. Liga f however, surmise that each 
not merely a runner hearin ‘demand or a letter, btn. duty aecredised 
envoy, of some runk, TGGhe om mcauad tier 
the Dh Nye ented Ciash of tsa -tannieriods used for the text in 

ia Childaw’” Pall Dictionary meaning ‘a sort 
ry 
iris vas Gun a reg = 
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the division of the relics,— there were given the extinguished 
embers (@/igdra) of the fire. 

Thus, then (text, 260/166; trans., 194), Ajatasattn, king 
of Magadha, made a Thiipa over scepniee) relics (sarirdni) 
of Buddha, ond held a feast, at Rajagaho. So did the 
Lichchhavis of Vésali, at Vésali. So did the Sakyas of 
Kapilavutthu, at Kapilavyattho. And so did the Bulis of 
Allakappa, at or in! Allakappa; the Koliyas of Ramagama, 
at Ramagima ; the Brahman of Véthadipa, at or in Vétha- 
dipa; the Mullas of Piva, at Pava ;? and the Mallas of 
Kusinara, at Kusinara. And, at some unspecified place, the 
Brahman Dona made a Thiipa over the Awmbia, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation, 
and held a feast. And the Moriyas of Pipphalivana made 
a Thiipa over the embers, and held a feast, at or in 
Pipphalivana. 

Thus there were eight Thipns for the corporeal relics 
(attha sarira-thipa), and a ninth for the kumbha, the earthen 
jar, and a tenth for the embers. ‘“ That is how it happened 


in former times !””® 


Some verses standing at the end of the Sutta (text, 
260/167; trans., 195) assert that the body (seriram) of 


1 Here, and in two other cases, I have not been able to determine whether 
mention is made of a place or of a territory. 
2 Both here, and in the poseage about the meswnpers, the Mallas of Piivia 
— last among the seven outside claimants who obtained shares of the c 
relics. OF Piri a things i healy ay bas ade le sasuary np eg we But 
= oa Sig a, taking | ¥ a comment bo the wi 
— Co beter that 5 Piet A opp waa only three three gdewfas from Kusinéra, o 
Buddha had halted there on his way to Kusiniri, how was it that the 
Bee nae all f raprgrutngs Aedaag arg 





cam. why the mesenger of the Marivas rs ‘Pipphalivann not arrive in 


: Buddhnghdsha aye, in his commentary, that this contence:— évam ftam 
bhiitn-pubbam, wus established by these people whe made the third Saingiti 
(who held the third Council"), Of course, from his point of view, which 
was that the Sutia was written at the time of the events narrated in it, 

But the sentence ic, in reality, the natural, artistic complement of the opening 
words of the Sutta:— Evan mé sutmmh; “thus have I heard!” 


* 
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Buddha measured (in relics) eight measures of the kind 
called dina ;' and they aay that, of these, seven dines receive 
honour in Jambudipa, India, and one from the kings of the 
Nagas, the serpent-demons, at Ramagama.* They further 
say that one tooth is worshipped in heaven, and one is 
honoured in the town of Gandhara, and one in the dominions 
of the king of Kalinga, and one by the Naga kings.* 
Buddhaghosha says, in his commentary, that these verses 
were uttered by Théras, Elders, of the island Tambapanni, 
Ceylon. And they seem to have been framed after the 
time when there had been devised the story (which we shall 
meet with further on, first under the Dipavamsa) to the 
effect that the god Indra, while retaining the right tooth 
of Buddha, gave up the right collar-bone to be enshrined 
in Ceylon. Otherwise, surely, the verses would have 
mentioned the right collar-bone, also, as being worshipped 
in heaven? On the other hand, they must have been 





' The word dine, driga, hea sometimes been translated by ‘bushel." But, 
even if there is an approximation between the two measures, there are difficulties 
in the way of employing European words a exact equivalents of Indian technical 
terms ; see, for instance, a note on the rendering of one of Hiuen Tsiang’s state- 


ments further on, 
: 2 This statement seems coleulated to locate Ramagima outside the limits of 
: casi unless we may place it, with the usual abodes of the Nagas, below 
1 For a statement of belief, a not ¥ carly the localities 
of pont of various personal relies of Buh pial Riga Morris, 
section 25. 
-Asoonting to roe work, the alms-bowl, staff, and robe of Buddha were ot 
Vajira. And in this place we recornize | of the mime of the Va 
; ike Selchers of coe OF tle vekienwee the origin of the which arose ; Mie ta 
‘ second century utter the death of Buddha; see the Mahavnrisa, Turnour, p. 21, 


ns corrected by Wijesinha, p. 14. 

Amongst the Jains, there was o sect the name of which we have, in epigraphio 
records, in the Prikyit or mixed-dinlect forma of Vairi Sakha (EI, 1. 385, 
No. 7; 292, No. 92; 2, 204, No. 20; 321); Vara or Vaird Gakha (EI, 2, 203, 
No, 18); Vairi Sikha (VOR, 1. 174); Arya-Vari Sakha (El, 2. 202, No. 15) ; 
ond the Gakha of the -Vériyns (EI, 1. 386, No.8); ond, in literature, in 
the Prakrit forms of Vairi or Vayari, and Ajja-Vaira Satha (Kalpasitra, 


ed. Jacobi, $2), with the concomitant mention, evidently aa the founder 
af it, af a teac named Ajja-Vaira, Vayura, "te Vee Gi 78, 18, $2). Ma rw 208 
find the af the name of this sect in the sums 


bag mane CI, a. ot, veme ch soot is Fiackanud ore. bys Sanakrit 


by Theras in Ceylon “yrctde ali lope Raines mead Halo nde 
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framed before the time when the tooth-relic was transferred 
from Kalinga to Ceylon ; that was done, according to the 
Mahavarnsa (Turnour, 241; Wijesinha, 154), in the ninth 
year of king Siri- “Méshavayon of Ceylon. 

They are, however, useful in helping to explain an 
expression, drina-stipa, a Stipa containing a drina of relics, 
which 1s applied, in the story which we shall take from the 
Divyavadina, to the Stipa of Ajataéatru at Rajagriha. As 
has been remarked long ago, the idea that each of the eight 
original Stiipas contained a déna, a dréma, of relics, of course 
had its origin in a dim reminiscence of the part played by 
the Brahman Dona, Drona; to whom, by the way, some of 
the later traditions, reported by Buddhaghosha and Hiuen 
Tsiang, impute disreputable behaviour, with a view to 
securing some of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
kumbha. 

Some remarks must be made here regarding the probable 
date and the value of the preceding narrative. 

Reasons have been advanced by the translator of the 
Mahiparinibbana-Sutta for holding (trans,, introd., 15) 
that the work cannot well have been composed very much 
later than the fourth century pc. And, in the other 
direction, he has claimed (this Journal, 1901. 397) that 
substantially, as to not only ideas but also words, it can 
be dated approximately in the fifth century. That would 
tend to place the composition of its narrative within eight 
decades after the death of Buddha, for which event s.c. 482 
seems to me the most probable and satisfactory date that 
we are likely to obtam. In view, however, of o certain 
prophecy which is placed by the Sutta m the mouth of 
Buddha, it does not appear likely that the work can be 
referred to quite so early a time as that. 

In the _course of his last journey, Buddha came to the 
village Pataligima (text, 60/84; trans., 15). At that time, 
we know from the commencement of the work, there was 
war, or a prospect of war, between Ajatasattu, king of 
Magadha, and the Vajji people. And, when Buddho was 


7.B.A.8. 1006, 43 

















on this occasion at Pitaligama, Sunidha ond Vassakara, 
the Mahamattas or high ministers for Magadha, were lnying 
out a regular city (nagara) at Pataligama, in order to ward 
off the Vajjis (text, 62/86; trans., 18).' | The place was 
haunted by many thousands of “ fairies” (dérafd), who 
inhabited the plots of ground there. And it was by that 
spiritual influence that Sunidha and Vassakira had been 
led to select the site for the foundation of a city; the text 
-“e (trans., 18):—“ Wherever ground is so oceupied by 

‘powerful fairies, they bend the hearts of the most 
“powerful kings and ministers to build dwelling - places 
“there, and fairies of middling and inferior power bend in 
“a similar way the hearts of middling or inferior kings and 
“ministers.” Buddha with his supernatural clear sight 
beheld the fairies. And, remarking to his companion, 
the venerable Ananda, that Sunidha and Vassokara were 
acting just as if they had taken counsel with the Tavatithsa 
“angels” (déra), he said (text, 63/87; trans, 18) :— 
“Tnasmuch, © Ananda!, as it is an honourable place as 
well as a resort of merchants, this shall become a leading 
city (agga-nagara), Pataliputta (fy mame), a (7) great 
trading centre (pufabhédana); but, O Ananda!, (one of) 
three dangers will befall Pataliputta, either from fire, or 
from water, or from dissension.”*? 

Unless this passage is on interpolation, which does not 
seem probable, the work cannot have been composed until 
after the prophecy had been so far fulfilled that the village 
Pataligrama had become the leading. city, the capital 
Pataliputra, 

Now, Hinen Tsiang, in the account given by him under 
Rajagnho, hes reported that a king Asoka, who, so 
jar, might or might not be the promulgnter of the well- 
known edicts, transierred his court to Pataliputra from 





Hite tay Seon py shee about the erin af Rajagriha which we shall meet 


so 


Rajagriha; that is, that he, for the first time, made 
Pataliputra the capital, And, from the way in which 
mention is made of Pataliputta im the Girnar version of 
the fifth rock-edict (EI, 2. 453, line 7), we know that 
Pataliputra was certainly the capital of the promulgator 
of the edicts, Asoka the Maurya, who was anointed to the 
sovereignty im uc. 264, when 218 years had elapsed after 
the death of Buddha. 

But we know from Megasthenés, through Strubo,! that 
Pataliputra was the capital of also Chandragupta, the grand- 
father of the Asoka who promulgated the edicts. In his 
account of Pataliputra itself, Hiuen Tsiang has said, more 
specifically,* that in the first century, or in the year 100, 
after the death of Buddha, there was a king Aégoka 
(A-shu-ke), a great-randson of Bimbisira; and that he 
left Rajagriha, and transferred his court to Patali(putra), 
and caused a second wall to be made round the ancient town. 
And the Dipavarnsa, m its first reference to Patalrputta, 
mentions it (5.25) as the capital of that Asoka, Kalasdka, 


1 Soo McCondle m LA, 6, 131, and nciewt India, 42 i. 

3? Julien, Mimoires, 1. 414; Beal, Reeorda, 2.35; Waiters, On Fuan Ciwang, 
2, Ba. 

As a matter of fet, not even Kilifika the Saifumign wes o great-grandson 
of Bimbisira, But this point ia not 1 material one. 

Exoept agar in the pessage mentioned just above, trom the account given 
by Hiuen ry Sha ter Rajazriba, where Julien hn lett the int undetermined, 
and except in present pasate, Hinen in the pussagnes which 
Jam using on this oveasion, denoted his Adokn py the Chinees teaslation of 
the tame, me (like: the Indinn nome itself) *eorrowlees,’ which has been 
transcribed by Julien os Wou-yoou, by Beal as Wu-yau, and by Watters os 
A-yil, It was A-yii who visited Timagrima, and who opened the Stapas ut 
Vaisali and Rajagriha and that in the Chan-chu 1 over the earthen jar. 

Here, however, Hiuen T has denoted his Asoka by the Chinese trams 
literation of the name, which | been transcribed by Julien us “Cl-chou-kin, 
by Beal os *O-shu- “kia, and by Watters ns Avshu-ke 

This detail ia noteworthy: because Himon Tsiang hos said in the immediately 
proceding sentence that it was A-yii who mute the aoe at Patnliputra ; 
even closely ofter introducing g Par berepoter tyke tbe dics has reverted to the 
ce Pyar err again that A-yi made the “* hell Gulien ibid.) amd that 

Ait destroyed it (418), end ho tt i was A-y who one, or the first, 
of the 34,000 Stipas (417 f.}. 

For reasons, however, which may be stated on another oocasion, it cannot be 
said for certain from this Lsc-pmy nthe dined pe ten Shchap rm eter 





the capital woe, at thot place, y indicated to Hinen Taiang os ing 
mot the Agcka who made the ‘openh Gin ndiginal’ Bites, built 84,000 
other ones, ete. 
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son of Susunaga, who began to reign ninety years after 
ibe ‘death ‘of Buddhie; mentioning, on the other hand, 
(3. 52) Rajagaha (but ? rather Giribbaja) as the capital 
of Bodhisa (for Bhiatiya) the father of Bimbisara, 

Tradition thus seems to indicate, plainly enough, that 
it was by Kalasdke, who reigned for twenty-eight years,’ 
n,c. 392-365, that Pataliputra was made the capital, and 
to make it practically certam that the Mahaparinibbana- 
Sutta cannot have been composed before about p.c. 376. 


The Suttu may really have been written then. Or it may 

be of later origin; how much so, we cannot at present suy.* 

But it is certainly a very ancient work. The narrative 

presented all through it is so simple and dignified, and for 

+ the most part so free from miraculous interventions— (these 
occur chiefly, and not unnaturally so, in connexion, with the 
death and cremation of Buddha)— and from extravagances 

of myth and absurdities of doctrine and practice, that it 
commands respect and belief. And so, in spite of the way 

in which (we know) history in Indian was luble to be 

somewhat quickly overlaid with imaginative and mythical 

detaile, I see no reason for regarding as otherwise than 

authentic the mam incta asserted in the Sutta, including 

those attending the original disposal of the corporeal relics 

. of Buddha. 


> Tt follows that we may at least believe that, over the 
- eight portions of the corporeal relics of Buddha, Stopas 
were erected— 


ee ae m the introduction to his Samantepisadika, se the 
| Vina Oldenbery, 3. 221. So also the Mahavamea, 14, line 
ieha has una i him as simply Ascka in that place, but na 
, Eilisika in passages on pages 203, 320. 
aca ee point that should be considered in any 


of the work really mean, as has heen understood, ** the 
prea -ainrgg d F it BO, ily did the terme maddivani kh Amani 


weekly le,) ane L nah perinibhaine, ‘the great 


e applied, Buddha ae wed Aappeer aa 
"toes he rg is fr Sree 
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(1) At Rajagriha, by Ajatadatru king of Magadha. 

(2) At Vaisali, by the Lichchhavis. 

(3) At Kapilavastu, by the Sakyns. 

(4) At or in Allakappa, by the Buli people. 

(5) At Ramagrama, by the Koliyas. 

(6) At or in Véthadipa, by an unnamed Brahman of that 
place or territory. 

(7) At Pava, by a branch of the Mallas. 

(8) At Kudinagara, by another branch of the Mallas, 





Further, there were erected Stiipas— 


(9) At some unstated place, by the Brahman Drona, over 
the kumbha, the earthen jar in which the bones of 
Buddha had been collected. 

(10) At Pippalivana, by the Mauryas, over the extinguished 
embers of the funeral pile. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue Srupy of SassKrir as AN Twrenrtat Qvestion. 


Probably very few people, even among those who have 
some knowledge of the East, fully realize how important 
a pert the ancient classical language and literature of 
India have played, directly or indirectly, in the history 
of civilization. Sanskrit was the vehicle of that form of 
Buddhist doctrine which from India spread to Nepal, Thibet, 
China,! Corea, and Japan; while Pali, the oldest daughter 
of Sanskrit, was the language which diffused the teachings 
of Buddha over Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and the adjomimg 
countries of the Farther East. In this way the religion, 
and to some extent even the laws, custome, and art, of some 
400,000,000 of the present inhabitants of the world beyond 
the confines of India have been influenced from the plains 
of Hindustan” Within the peninsula itself the ancient 
Aryan civilization, which is embalmed in Sanskrit literature, 
ai penetrated, log before the beginning of our era, from 

starting-point in the north-west to the extreme south, 
including Ceylon, and had imposed on the whole country 
that distinctive type of speech, as well as social and religious 
order, which in its essential features survives in the India 
of to-day. The Sanskrit language and Sanskrit literature 
thus furnish the key to the tongues and institutions of 
nearly 300,000,000 of people in India itself. What may be 





1 Hundreds of Buddhistio Sanskrit works wore translated into Chinese from 
the first century A.p. onwards. Pg, ars li teats pian i 
® See Ernst Kuhn, Fil ag 7g a = juan malaga 
im Siiden und Osten" (Munich, 1903), pp. 25. 
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termed Sanskritic civilization has thus been instrumental in 


raising to a higher level the population of nearly one-half 
of the human race. It may, in fact, be said to have done 
for the East much the same as Greece and Rome did for the 
West. The culture which the ancient Indo-Aryan thus 
diffused was, it 1s true, less advanced, but 1t was distinguished 
by originality as well as by depth of thought and a high 
standard of morality. Its diffusion, moreover, was not 
effected by the sword, but was a conquest achieved solely by 
the influence of religion, letters, and art. 

Sanskrit literature and science have to an appreciable 
extent affected even the West. A well-known literary 
instance is the migration, beginning m the sixth century A.D., 
of Indian fables and fairy tales to Europe by way of Persia. 
The introduction into the West, through the Arabs, of the 
Indian numerical figures, together with the decimal system, 
now employed by the whole world, has had an influence on 
civilization in general which it is hard to overestimate.! 
More recently the discovery of Sanskrit led, in the nineteenth 
century, to the foundation of the sciences of Comparative 
Philology, Comparative Mythology,?, and Comparutive 
Religion. Through the first of these sciences Sanskrit has 
even influenced the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
schools of the West. Such considerations as these are 
sufficient to show the general importance of the study of 
the language and literature of ancient India. 

My present intention, however, is to deal with the subject 
only in so far as it is related to the practical needs of the 
British Empire. Linguistically, Sanskrit is the fountain- 
head of the speech of modern India. Nine of the main 
languages of the country, spoken by about 220,000,000 of 
people, are directly descended from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit. Of these, the most widely diffused is Hindi, 
with sixty millions; then Bengali, with forty-five; Bihari, 


1 Baa: a 
ai oe of Sanskrit Literature,» chapter xvi ("* Sanskrit Literature 
2 Of. “Beat Winlie, "Usher die Belewung des fiche Aerthums,” 
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with thirty-seven; Marathi, with eighteen; Panjabi, with 
seventeen; the group of which Sindhi is the principal 
dialect, with thirteen; and, finally, Oriya, Rajasthani, and 
Gujarati, with about ten millions each." 

By the side of these Sanskritic tongues the speech of the 
aborigines of India still survives in various forms. Spoken 
by about sixty millions, it is chiefly represented by the 
Dravidians in the south of the peninsula. The four Dravidian 
tongues are Telugu, with a population of twenty-one millions ; 
Tamil, with sixteen and a half; Canarese, with over ten; and 
Malayalam, with six.2 These languages are full of Sanskritic 
words borrowed at different periods, some at the time of 
eurly contact with Aryan civilization, others in the form 
they had assumed in the medieval Aryan vernaculars; much 
in the same way as English has, at different stuges, adopted 
Latin words, either directly or in a French garb. The 
general relation of these langunges to Sanskrit is, im fact, 
somewhat like that of English to Latin; only the degree 
of dependence is much greater in the former case. Hence, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, the history even of these 
Dravidian tongues cannot be understood. 

Thus Sanskrit is the key to practically all the literary 
Indian vernaculars of to-day. Similarly, Sanskrit literature 
is the key to the life and thought of the modern Hindu. 
Owing to the continuity—unique among the Aryan nations— 
of Indian civilization and the great antiquity of its literature, 
the religious and social institutions of the India of to-day 
can be traced back historically to the earliest sacred texts 
and lawbooks through a period of well over three thousand 
years. Nor can those institutions be properly comprehended 
except in the light of this ancient literary evidence. 

It is, therefore, clear that a knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language and literature is in quite a special degree calculated 
to afford an insight into Hindu life and to enable those 





These statistics are taken in round numbers from Dr. Griereon’s “The 
oie of india” (p (pp. 61-93), Calcutta, 1003. 
2 Grierson, op. cit., Pp. 38. 
2 Eig. ‘fragile’ and ‘frail’; ef. Grierson, pp. 40 and 60. 
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| Possessed of such knowledge to regard much that might 
 cthacwie appear absurd or ridiculous with sympathetic 
linterest. The experience of a friend of mine may serve to 
illustrate this point. There is a well-known hymn of the 
Rigveda! (dating at the latest from about 1000 n.c.), in 
which the sound produced by pupils repeating their lessons 
is compared with that made by frogs during the rains: 


“When one repeats the utterance of the other 
_» ake those who learn the lessons of their teacher.” 


Dr. Grierson was a few years ago asked to visit a school for 
native boys in the district of Bihar. As he entered the 
building the croaking of the frogs in a neighbouring water- 
course sounded loud in his ears. Making his way through 
various passages, he at last came to a long corridor where he 
was greatly surprised to hear the same sound with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. The door opened, and he stood face to 
face with a class of Hindu boys repeating their lesson in 
unison. What a vivid illustration of the truth to nature of 
a@ comparison made three thousand years ago, and of the 
unchanging character of Indian custom through so vast 
a period of time! 

Some knowledge of Sanskrit would thus appear to be an 
essential element in the training of young men preparing to 
rule a Hindu population. And, as a matter of fact, the 
subject formed part of the curriculum at Haileybury till the 
Fast India College was closed in 1858; and it has continued, 
as an option under the competitive system, down to the 
present time. It used to be taken up by a large proportion 
of the probationers both in the Huileybury days and sub- 
sequently. Thanks to such preliminary training, several of 
these civilians afterwards became distinguished scholars. 
Among them: I" msy here: mention: Dr. John Muir, whose 

“Original Sanskrit Texte” is still a standard work; 
Dr. A. C. Burnell, eminent as a paleographer and editor 


| BRrhonibnpertieesoydeat Fy hare ba 103, translated in my “* History of Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 121 f. : 
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of early Sanskrit texts; Dr. Fleet, our leadmg Indian 
epigraphist; Dr, Grierson, director of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, well known as on authority 
on Indian archeology.’ 

As an example of the number of probationers learning the 
language in comparatively recent years, [ may mention that 
as many as eighteen began Sanskrit at Oxford in the year 
1888, when probably not twenty-five altogether were in 
residence in the University. 

In 1892-3 new regulations came into foree, which, while 
raising the maximum age of candidates for the open com- 
petition to 23, reduced the probationary period from two 
years to one. The prizes which had till then been offered 
for proficiency in Sanskrit and other subjects were at the 
same time withdrawn. ‘This change resulted in bringmg | 
down the average number of men taking Sanskrit to between | 
four and five a year. In 1903 o further alteration was 
introduced, restricting the number of optional subjects 
allowed in the final examination to one instead of two. 
The effect of this additional change has been further to 
reduce those offering Sanskrit in that examination to one or 
two only, though the total number of men entering the Civil 
Service annually has considerably imcreasel—the average 
since 1892 being er as compared with forty-one for 
the ten previous years*; an increase of dd per cent., | 
accompanied by a decrease ‘of Sanskrit candidates to almost 
vanishing point. This is not all. Sanskrit is, indeed, one 
of the subjects allowed in the open competition also; but, 
owing to the highness of the standard, no English iandidatc 
finds it worth his while to offer the subject. For he would 
have to devote to it as many years as months to some other 
subjects in order to secure the same number of marks. 
Hence the only candidates during the last twelve or thirteen 
years who have succeeded im passing the open competition 





1 The greatest of English Sanskritists, H. T. Colebrooke, was an Indian 
eiviliun of the older perio; he was in Indin from 1782 to 1814. 

2 These statietice are derived from information supplied to me by the Oivil 
faiaccinn Comuaisaiineit. 
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with the aid of Sanskrit have been one or two natives of 
India annually. The net result, then, of the present regu- 
lations is that, of the fifty-three or fifty-four young Britons 
who leave England every year as future rulers of India, two 
at the most now go out equipped with even an elementary 
knowledge of the classical lancuage of that country. 

Can it be regarded os a satisfactory state of things that 
the subject which above all others furnishes the key to the 
civilization of a dependency should be virtually excluded 
from the preliminary training of its administrators ? Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that Italy were a province 
of Germany and ruled by a staff of German Civil Servants 
educated for the purpose in their own country. Is it con- 
celvable that these highly trained officiala would be allowed 
to enter on their duties without knowing a word of Latin, 
the mother of Italian, and the language in which the ancient 
literature and laws of Italy are written? Is it likely that 
such a lack of educational principle would be tolerated in 
France or the United States, to say nothing of Germany ? 

But, it may be ebjected, your Indian civilian can very 
well learn his Sanskrit in India itself, The answer to this 
is that in the buay, practical lite upon which the young 
civilian at once enters, there is no time or opportunity for 
him to begin a difficult dead language like Sanskrit. In 
any case, his knowledge, acquired with the assistance of an 
uncritical Pandit, would not be of much value. It would 
probably express itself in philological discoveries such as 
identifying the Sanskrit word agra, ‘ horse,’ with the English 
ae'; or deriving the Sanskrit rdnara,; ‘monkey,’ from 
ed nara, ‘or a man.”? 

It may further be objected that we do not wish to turn 
our Indian civilians into Sanskrit scholars, since such men 
would be apt to neglect their official duties. Now the work 
ot the modern civilian has become so much heavier than in 
the old days, that there is little risk of his becoming a mere 


* An Indian civilian, who had evolved his own philology in the East, once 
y mentioned this to me os un interesting lingulitia equation. 
? This is o nutive etymology of the word. 
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student; nor am I here advocating the study of Sanskrit 
except as an clement in the educational equipment of the 
One occasionally, however, hears the somewhat Philistine 
remark that the study of a dead language like Sanskrit is 
absolutely useless to the civilian. Now even the comparatively 
small amount of Sanskrit that a man can learn in his 
probationary year is by no means ‘useless.’ It would be 
of some value if it did nothing else than prevent him from 
mauling in pronunciation, as the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
does, the many Sanskrit words which he will have to employ. 
The following example may serve as un illustration. Anglo- 
Indian society appears to be divided into two camps regarding 
the true pronunciation of the name of the great northern 
mountain range. The one party says Himalay-a; the second, 
with the consciousness of profounder knowledge, pronounces 
the name as Himalah-ya. Our young civilian would know 
that these superior persons are quite as wrong as the ordinary 
herd, and that the only correct pronunciation is Himah-layn,' 
Starting with the knowledge of Sanskrit he has brought 
with him, he can go on to take the High Proficiency prize, 
which represents quite a substantial reward in money value. 
Besides, u study which, even though incapable of being 
estimated in terms of cash, tends to inspire a man with 
sympathetic interest in his work, and thus imereases his 
eficiency in the performance of that work, does after all 
‘pay.’ A very distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service (not himself a Sanskrit scholar), in a letter written 
not long ago, said he considered it “desirable that he [the 
probationer | should make a beginning in this country 
[England] in the study of Sanskrit. The importance of 
such a study to his understanding of the Hindu mind is, 
Tam convinced, immense. And the possession of a moderate 


knowledge of Sanskrit gives « man an influence in India, 


and an amount of respect among native scholars, which are’ 


of great value to him.” <A very small acquaintance with 


1 That i, * Abode (iilaya) of snow (Aiima).' 
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Sanskrit will enable the young civilian to understand at 

once the meaning of a great mony Indian geographical and 
personal names. It will give him a keen interest im his 
modern vernacular, the derivation of which from Sanskrit 

must constantly strike him. It will enable him to consult 

the Sanskrit legal works which are the sources of Hindu 

law, without having to rely on the uncritical interpretations 

of o possibly third-rate Pandit. If he has made some ; 
acquaintance with ancient Sanskrit liternture, he cannot foul t 
to be deeply interested in the life of the population around 

him, because he can then comprehend it historically. Other- 

wise he must for the most part find it dull and meaningless, 

much as the ordinary man neither observes nor understands 

the teeming insect life which reveals itself In woods and 

fields to the seeing eye of the tramed naturalist. And how 

much more sympathetic must be his relations to the people 


“= among whom so many years of his life are passed? Would 
| not such a mental attitude, if general, greatly strengthen 
; the position of the British Raj, the even-handed justice of 
' winch the native on the whole acknowledges, but which, he 





cannot help feelimg, treats him with the cold indifference of 
an alien race? Surely, under these circumstances, a better 
regulation of the preliminary training which Indian civilians 
have to undergo must appear advisable, Thus Sanskrit 
a might be made a compulsory subject, by the Civil Service 
% Commissioners, for those probationers who are assizned to the ' 
Provinces of which the inna are peculiarly Sanskritic, ‘ 
ri as Bombay and Lower Bengal; while those gomg to other 
Provinces might be seincasianedl to take Sanskrit as: their 
: optional subject either by attuching to it a higher scale of 
marks, or by offering a prize for proficiency in this language, 
us used to be the euse before 1892. 
Let us now turn to examine the condition of Sanskrit 
studies in Indin itself at the present day. Two ways.of 
teaching Sanskrit exist there side by side: “thod 
followed in the native schools and that prevailing in the 
jovernment colleges. 
In the aan learning of the Brahmans Snonskrit — 


es 























still occupies a far more important position than Latin does 
in any European country. Though it ceased to be ao living 
language, in the true sense, several centuries before the 
beginning of our era, it still survives as a spoken language 
among the learned classes, beside the vernaculars of which it 
is the parent. Thousands of Brahmans still speak it, and 

im some centres like Benares they wield it, in disputations 
lasting for hours, with a mastery which could hardly be 
surpassed in ony living language. Sanskrit also continues 
to be largely used for literary purposes ; for many books and 
journals written in it are still published in India, The 
eopying of Sanskrit manuscripts goes on in hundreds of 
Indian libraries. The Vedas are even at the present day 
committed to memory m their entirety. Many a Pandit can 
repeat the exhaustive grammar of Panini (written about 
300 wc.) without a mistake from beginning to end. The 
learning of the Brahmans is, however, a purely traditional 


affair, unprogressive and uncritical because the historical and 


comparative methods are completely beyond its ken. Its 


object is not, like that of European science, to enlarge the 


boundaries of knowledge, but simply to hand on the ancient 


learnmg unimpaired from one generation to another by 


means of oral teaching. 

In Government schools and colleges, Sanskrit, as coming 
ander the general system of education introduced into India 
from the West, is, of course, taught differently. It is, 
however, a most unfortunate thing that the excessive use of 
examinations prevalent in England, should have been adopted 
in a country where the memory has for ages been abnormally 
developed to the detriment of the reasoning powers, Memory 
continues to be the meceasty aan yale on ha es pos 
student; but the redeeming ayate 
single-minded devotion to the subject for its own sake, is 
replaced by feverish engerness for the attainment of a degree, 
through examinations which must be passed by hook or by 
erook. A certam number of preseribed books has to be got 
up ina mechanical way, often with the aid of very inadequate 
editions. A glance at the calendars of the Indian Universities 
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will suffice to show that the'set books in Sanskrit are by no 
means always judiciously selected. A number of books may, 
for instance, be found prescribed from a single department 
of literature, in which the same kind of subject-matter is 
treated over and over again. In the regulations, books may 
be seen recommended which are quite out of date, and the 
use of which must therefore necessarily do more harm than 
good. This state of things is doubtless largely due to the 
fact that no Director of Public Instruction ever knows any 
Sanskrit nowadays, while the native professors, whose advice 
is accepted, are not qualified to construct a systemic and 
adequate curriculum based on broad principles. Such 
haphazard and one-sided schemes cannot possibly produce 
educationally satisfactory results. Matters are aggravated 
by the ‘cram’ character of the papers to which a native 
examiner is particularly prone. One can hardly help feeling 
that to such circumstances is partly due the amazing 
ingenuity which is often employed by Indian students in 
their endeavours to secure advance copies of examination 
papers, and which has rendered the printing of the latter in 
Europe an advisable precaution. A good many people have 
probably heard of the white-robed compositor of Caloutta 
who, neues! sat down, when no one was looking, on the 
type he had set up, sold the impression thus obtained to 
aspirants for University Honours. 

There can be little doubt that, with the spread of the 
Western system of education, the native learning will die 
out, leaving behind « very inadequate substitute, as far as 
Sanskrit at least is concerned. Yet in Sanskrit the 
educationalist has ready to hand a subject which, if properly 
handled, would be at least equal to Latin or Greek os an 
agency for developing the mental faculties. The dominant 
position which, owing to its archaic character, its copious 
inflexional forms, und its pare 
occupies in Comparative Philology, ; is sufficient 4 to prove. its 
educative value from the linguistic point of view. The 
richness of its literature in many departments further makes 
it a suitable vehicle for mental training on the fiferary side. 
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Finally, the peculiarly close relation of this ancient literature 
to modern Hindu life supplies much material for the teaching 
of historical evolution, a notion hitherto so conspicuously 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. 

At present, however, there is less prospect than ever of 
improvement in the teaching of Sanskrit in India. At one 
time chairs of Sanskrit in India used to be filled by European 
scholars like Bihler and Kielhorn,! trained in strict critical 
methods of research. The labours of such men did an 
immense deal to stimulate and place on a scientific basis the 
study of Sanskrit grammar, pulwography, epigraphy, and 


policy has been pursued of appointing only natives to such | 
posts. These are men who have grown up under the English 
educational system, and, without possessing the profound | 
traditional learning of the genuine Pandit, have yet not. 
acquired (with the extremely rare exceptions of men like 
R. G, Bhandarkar) any real grasp of scientific method. The 
following two examples may serve as illustrations of what 
such a man may do. A native scholar of somo distinction 
wished to edit a certain text in a well-known Sanskrit Series, 
one of the rules for which forbade the publication in it of 
any edition unless based on at least three independent MSS. 
The scholar in question possessed only one MS. of the 
work. This, however, proved no insuperable difficulty, 
He handed his solitary MS. to his copyists, “and then there 
were three.” The resulting edition probably contained quite 
an array of various readings, supplied by the mistakes of 
the scribes, and doubtless presented a thoroughly critical 
appearance. More recently another native Sanskrit scholar 
has published a work in which he claims to have conclusively 
proved, on the strength of some vague astrological statements 
in the Mahabharata, the exact date (October 31st, 1194 B.C.) 
when the great war described in that epic began! A Greek 
scholar fixing the first year of the Trojan war from the data 
of the Iliad would be performing an analogous feat. 

fhe aan Ge oh Ren amceglce as Fiteedward Hall, Cowell, Ballantyne, Griffith, 

TEAS. 1006, ta 


_ archmology in India. But for some time past are 
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But if there is little hope of improvement in the methods 
of teaching Sanskrit in Indian colleges, there is still less in 
the matter of higher studies. Native scholars can no longer 
obtam any tramimg im this direction. The lack of the 
knowledge of moreover, cuts them off from most 
of such guidance as can be derived from the private study 
of standard works of scholarship. And yet India, with its 
vast mass of traditional learning and its ancient civilization 
stall surviving, is an ideal country for research. It is, 
besides, a country in which research in the domain of 
epigraphy and archwology should be specially encouraged 
and would be peculiarly fruitful. For, owing to the total 
absence of historical writings till after the Muhammadan 
conquest (about ap. LOOO), tt is on such researches that we 
must largely rely for material throwing light on early 
Indian history. Hence there is some comfort to be derived 
from the fact that of the very few European Sanskrit 
scholars still left in India, as many as three! hold 
archeological appointments; but even these scholars have 
not always been able to devote themselves entirely to this 


‘important branch of research. At least Dr. Stem, whose 


published works have shown his eminent abilities as an 
archmologist, and whose explorations in Chinese Turkestan 
have proved his practical aptitade for such work, was for 
many years able to pursue his archwological studies in his 
holidays only. He has been obliged even latterly, I believe, 
to spend a large proportion of his time on routine educational 
duties, instead of being able to devote all his energies 
exclusively to the investigation of the antiquities of India. 
It is heartbreaking to think of the irreparable damage done 
in this field, partly by the neglect of Government, partly 
by the operations of amateur archeologists, in days gone 
by. .All those who have the interests of Indian archmology 
at heart must therefore be truly grateful for the new cra 
inaugurated by the Inte Viceroy. Soon after his arrival 
in India Lord Curzon * his aca his conviction that 


1 De. Th. Bloch in ; Dr, Vogel in the Panjab and United Provinces: 
De rE ep tame ol et ye! 
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the preservation of the relics of the past was a primary 
obligation of Government, a duty owed not only to India, 
but to the whole civilized world, and that the promotion 
of archeological study and the encouragement of research 
was a part of our imperial obligation to India. It is due 
to him that the archmological department in India has now, 
for the first time since it came into bemg more than forty 
years ago, been placed on a firm administrative basis, with 
& consistent policy, definite responsibilities, and a systematic 
programme. As evidence of the important work, chietly 
in the direction of conservation, but also to some extent of 
exploration, which has been done under the new régime, 
the first Annual Report of the Archwological Survey (for | 
the year 1902-3) has been published in a handsome volume, 
ably edited by Mr. Marshall, the Director-General of | 
Archwology, in a form which should attract many readers, 
Tt is greatly to be hoped that the archwological department 
will henceforth remain on a permanent footing as now 
established, and that in appomnting Europeans to posts in 
the five archeological circles into which India is divided, 
« knowledge of Sanskrit will be regarded as an essential 
quilification, It is also to be hoped that the Provincial 
Governments will be ready to make liberal grunts for the 
regular and complete excavation of important buried sites, 
to be carried out by their trained experts. Enlightened 
native opinion should least of all object to the comparatively 
trifling expenditure involved. For the sole object of such 
work is to throw more light on the obscure periods of the 
history of their country, of the achievements of which in 
ancient times Indians have every Teason to be proud. 
Learned societies cannot provide funds sufficient for i 
undertakings; and it is much better to “ Jot sleeping gods | 
lie” than to encourage the private efforts of uninformed | 
mnateur zeal, 
The exclusion of European scholars from the chairs of 
Sanskrit in India is likely to react in a prejudicial way on 
Sanskrit studies in England also. Though the subject is 
of practical and imperial interest to us, and does not directly 
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concern any other Western nation, we have in Great Britain 
and Ireland only four endowed professorships of Sanskrit— 
wt Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin; while 
Germany has about twenty-six: at least one in each of the 
Universities and two in some of them, to say nothing of 
the numerous Pritatdooenten in the subject. The prospect 
of a career for English Sanskritists in India being practically 
closed, the professors im our Universities must naturally have 
some hesitation in encouraging students to become specialists 
in Sanskrit; for the openings for such scholars in this 
country itself are very rare. This will Inter on lead to 
restriction in the supply of adequately trained candidates 
for even the very few chairs of Sanskrit which exist in 
England. A depressing influence must thus make itself 
felt all round in the study of a subject which affects the 
interest of England and India alike. 

How to remedy this unaatisfs ory state of things is 
& question worthy of being seriously considered by the 
Indian Government. At present that Government has no 
hody of experts on whose advice it could rely in initiating 
educational reforms such as that I have indicated. None 
of the Directors of Public Instruction know Sanskrit. There 
is no trained European Sanskritist either in the Bombay or 
the Madras Presidency holding an archaological, epigraphical, 
or educational post. Since the retirement of Mr. Justice 





Pargiter im the spring of this year, there is no European 


Sanskritist loft in the whole of Bengal who could be 
consulted on educational questions connected with Sanskrit, 
excepting only Dr. Bloch, whose duties are not educational, 
but are confined to archwology. In the United Provinces, 
Dr. Thibaut retires in May from the Principalship of Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, und there will remain only 
Mr. Arthur Venis, who is chiefly interested in the 
traditional side of Indian philosophy, and Mr. H. O, 
Norman, a young Oxford graduate, who only went out 

fe a few months ago as a Professor of English 
Literature. In the Panjab there is, besides Dr. Vogel, 
only a young graduate of Oxford, Mr. Woolner, who went 
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cut to Lahore only three years ago and most of whose time 
is taken up with the heavy routine duties of Registrar to the 
University. In the Frontier Province there will shortly be 
no one left, when Dr. Stein has started on his archeological 
expedition to Central Asia.’ The net result, then, is that in 
the summer of the present year there will be only five or six? 
European Sanskrit scholars in India holding archzeological 
or educational posts, none of them directly responsible for 
the advancement of Sanskrit studies or capable of speaking 
with authority on the subject from the educational pomt 
of view. 

Tt is thus difficult to’ see what could be done without 
the aid of a small commission of experts appointed to 
investigate and report on the condition in India of Sanskrit 
studies as a whole. Such a commission might, as regards 
Sunskrit, lay down principles for guidance in teaching and 
examining, in arranging an adequate curriculum, and in 
providing for text-books suitable for that curriculum. It 
could, further, make recommendations as to the best means 
of securing a regular supply of teachers qualitied for higher 
studies and capable of training others in methods of research. 
The ideal state of things would be to combine a trained 
European Sanskritist with a native scholar on the staf? of 
each University; the latter having the advantage of familiarity | 
with indigenous tradition, the former with critical method, 
But to appoint to such posts Englishmen possessing merely 
a tolerable linguistic knowledge of Sanskrit, without a 
systematic and scientific training in the subject as a whole, 
would do but little good. It would in my opinion be futile 
to create chairs of Sanskrit till thoroughly qualified scholars 
are known to be available. A supply of suitable men is, 
however, not likely to be forthcoming, unless vacancies can 
be counted upon to occur at definite periods. Ifthe professors 
in our Universities could be informed of such appointments 
a sufficiently long time before, they could easily train an able 

' A young American Sanskrit scholar has, I-hear, just bos appointed to'take 
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man for the particular post, supplementing their own 
teaching by sending him to 2 German University for a time. 
These remarks apply not only to possible chairs of Sanskrit, 
but, in the Muhammadan parts of India, of Persian or Arabic 
also. A moderate knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship ought 
to be regarded os an essential qualification for men who are 
to teach history and philosophy to Hindu students. For 
without such knowledge o man cannot fully understand 
Hindu modes of thought, and consequently lacks the mental 
equipment necessary for teaching these two subjects satis- 
faotorily im India, The position of Arabic and Persian in 
Muhammadan Colleges is similar. Moreover, a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship is essential in archeological 





| ippointments owing to the peculiar importance of archmology 
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in Indian historical research. By this I do not by any 
means intend to say that every officer m the archwological 
department should be a Sanskritist; for a considerable part 
of the work requires only a practical knowledge of surveying, 
excavating, and architecture. What I mean is that there 
should be in every arch@ological circle at any rate one 
Sanskritist, and in the Muhaw part of Northern India 
one trained European Persian and Arabic scholar. How 
else are the inscriptions to be deciphered, ancient sites to be 
identified, antiquities to be interpreted, history to be extracted 
from archmological finds, by men who have not learned 
Indian epigraphy, who have no first-hand knowledge of 
ancient Indian mythology, and to whom the various clues 
afforded by a direct acquaintance with the ancient literature 
are inaccessible? Would the archwology of Greece yield 
any Valuable results if imvestigated by men who know 
no Greek P 

There can be little doubt that, under a well thought-out 
system, the ancient classical language and literature of India 
could be made a potent agency im educating the Hindu mind. 
Applied thus, they could make the Indian people understand 
their own civilization historically, and acquire that en- 
lightenment which will prove the surest means of 





held them enthralled for more than two thousand years, 
If handled in the manner indicated, Sanskrit learning might 
contribute to render our rule in India sympathetic as well 
as just; and it literature, the beat inheritance of the 
Hindus, and, in its earliest phase, the oldest monument of 
the Aryan race, might be made the chief instrument in 
their intellectual and social regeneration. The realization 
of such an idea would show that Britons are indeed well 
fitted to maintain an empire which is unique in the history 
of the world. 





Sask 


A. A. Macnowenn. 


Brear Karas. 


This great work, which is the source of all later romantic 
literature, has been known to us only through three Sanskrit 
versions,' viz,, Kshéméndra’s Brhat Kathimanjari and 
Somadéva’s Kathasaritsagara. Older Sanskrit scholars have 
been of divided opinion as to the date of composition of the 
original work, Professor Weber ascribing it to the sixth 
century after Christ, as also Dandin’s Dagakumara Caritam. 
But the latest opinion, that of Dr. Bihler, is that it must 
have been composed about the first or second century a.p.* 
That the Brhat Katha was well known and highly regarded 
is evident from the quotations given in the introduction to 
the Nirnayasagara edition of Somadéva's Kathasaritsigara. 
As the Kathipida has it, the work is a faithful abridgment 
of the original in the Paigici dialect, the only liberty that 
the author has taken, according to himself, being the change 
in language and the abridging. That Gunadya flourished 
in the court of Satavahana at Pratishtana would refer 
him to the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
particular Satavahana, whose minister Gunadya is said to 
have been, was, according to the same authority, the son of 


4 The third i comparatively new Het ge ito and wis Seat among a collection 
of old Nepalese MSS. cbtained by Pandit described by 
him in J.A.5.B., vol. lxii, pt. 1 (isgsy, pp. mee 

2 Macdonell’s Sans. Lit,, p. 376. 

4 Sioka 10, Tauranga i. 
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a Dipakarni. In the pauranie lists of the Satavahanas there 
is no name Dipskarni unless we identify the name with 
Sitakarni, in which latter case Gunadya will have to be 
referred to a time perhaps in the century preceding the 
advent of Christ. It is here that unexpected light is 
thrown on the question from classical Tamil literature. 
There is a work in Tamil variously referred to as Udayanan 
Kadai, Kadai, or Perufigadai, the last of these being a literal 
translation of Brhat Kathi. A part of the manuscript copy 
of this Tamil work has been for some time in the possession 
of Pundit V. Svaminatha Iyer, of the Madras Presidency 
College, who kindly informs me that he is editing it to bring 
out as much of it as is available, though the manuscript is so 
disfigured as to make his task very difficult. Its publication 
would establish a much-needed link between the Aryan and 
Dravidian literatures that is likely to be fruitful of con- 
sequences on the study of both. The available portion of 
this Tamil work is composed of five sections or books :-—! 


1. Unjaik Kandam (Ujjaini Kanda), 58 subsections, of 
which 32 are lost, 

2. Ilaviina Kiindam (Lavina), 20 subsections. 

3. Magadha Kandam, 27 subsections. 

4. Vattava Kiindam (Vatea), 17 subsections. 

5. Naraviina Kandam, 9 subsections. 


If an idea could be formed of this Tamil translation (or at 
the worst, adaptation) of the Brhat Katha, this would help to 
ascertain the date of the original. 

The existence of this work, according to the learned 
Pundit, has been brought to light by his examination of 
Adiyarkkunallar’s Commentary on the Silappadhikaram. 
This is an exceptionally good and accurate commentator, 
who acknowledges quotations from other works, unlike other 
commentators. Although there is evidence enough in his 
commentaries that he wrote a complete commentary upon 
the work, it is only a part that has survived so far. 


| Pundit Sviimindtha Tyer's edition of Silappadhikiewm, introd., p. iT. 
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In this portion he quotes from the Kalingattupparani, 
by the side of one of which quotations he simply adds 
*Kavichakravarti."! Jayamkondin, the author of the 
Kalingattupparani, was the Kavichakravarti of Kulittanga 
Chola I. If the title should clearly be understood by the 
readers of his commentary he could not have lived much 
later than Jayamkondan, os other Kavichakravartis there 
were under Kulottunga’s son and grandson. Hence we 
might allocate Adiyarkkunallar to the early part of the 
twelfth century a.p. 

This commentator, who came a little after the Kasmirian 
translators of the Brhat Katha, not only quotes from the 
Perujigadai or Udayanaigadai, but has the following to say 
of it in discussing whether the Kivya Silappadhikaram 
should be called a kavya, which is not a Tamil designation, 
or a katha, which, though Sanskrit, has been recognised as 
a class of composition by Tamil grammarians. Of course, 
he decides that it should be called a kavysa, the recognition 
of which by Tamil grammarians could be inferred if no 
explicit definition be given. Quoting a passage from the 
“Udayanan Kathai,” where the expression “ Kapiya Aragan” 
(Kavya Raja) occurs,* the commentator proceeds to say that 
the snid kathd was written on a study of the published 
works of the middle Sangam (college of poets and critics) 
at Kapadapuram. Hence we have to take the work to have 
been written prior to the great works of the third Sangam 
that we have now, This is also borne out by the dis- 
appearance of a kind of musical instrument referred to in 
the katha which is not at all referred to under identical 
circumstances in the later works, a smaller instrument 
having taken its place. Besides this, there is a general 
similarity of design observable between the great Tamil 
kivyas as they are now and the Brhat Katha. This could 
not have been quite accidental, as it works through details 
even. Hence the katha—I am concerned with the translation 





' Silappadhikaram, §. Tyer’a edition, p. 136. 
F Silappadhikarnm, Pundit 8. Iyer's edition, commentator's introd,, p. 2. 
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only here—must have been composed prior to the third 
Tamil Sangam, which could not be placed any later in point 
of time than the third century a.p.,' the period of decline 
of the Satavuhana power. Hence the Brhat Katha will have 
to be referred to the commencement of the Christian era, if 
not a little anterior to it, and I hope to study the question 
more closely, as soon as I am in a position to compare the 
katha with kavyas like the Chintimani and Manimekhala. 
In the meantime I thought it would serve some useful 
purpose to indicate the line of enquiry suggested by the 
little that could be known of the work, as I casually took 
up the Kathasaritsigarn in the course of my Sanskrit 
reading. Before closing I would invite attention to the 
following: (1) That the work Udaysnan Kadai was based 
upon Gunadya's Brhat Katha; (2) that the translation or 
adaptation was made between the second and third Tamil 
Sangams, probably nearer the latter than the former; 
(3) that the great kavyas of Tamil so far available show 
considerable grounds for affilintion of a more or less intimate 
character with this work. 


S. Krishnasvami Alvancan. 


DaL.ana AND Burosa, 


Dallana, the main subject of Dr. Hoernle’s article on 
Indian medicine in the Journal for April, may have been 
the same as 2 Dallana who was, according to Bihar tradition, 
a contemporary of Bhoja. Every Maithil pandit knows his 
name, and can tell half a dozen amusing stories about him. 
He is always described as madhyama pendita, neither very 
- learned nor altogether a fool. This evidently refers to his 
knowledge of kdrya. He may have been a very good 
doctor. He is said to have been Bhoja’s chief pandit, and 
to have retained his post by managing ta keep all better 
scholars away from court, Kalidiisa is said to have obtained 


: ae my article, “* The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature,’ Madras Review, 
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an audience with the king by means of an ingenious 
stratagem, and thus to have ousted Dallana. 

The author's name is spelt, in Bihir, in three different 
ways, either gq or gqa or gaa, All three spellings are 
well-known to the local pandits, and are said to refer to the 
same person. A legend about Dallana (ggqy or gaa) will 
be found in JASB., xlviii (1879), Pt. I, pp. 36 i. 

In all the stories Dallana is represented as Kalidiisa’s 
butt, and is the subject of what pandits look upon as 
humour. I have some of these stories in MS., but the 
Indian idea of the Adsya-rasa differs so widely from that of 
educated Europeans that they are too coarse for publication. 


G. A. Grierson. 


ADHARKOSIKYA. 


Dr, Fleet's translation of adia by ‘eight’! is borne out by 
the traditions of modern Magadha. 

In Gaya, as elsewhere in Northern India, a halting-place 
for travellers is known as a pardo (qgTa). 

During the past twenty years the British Government 
bas erected inspection bungalows for the use of travelling 
officials at intervals of about eicht miles along most of the 
main roads, These are generally in some shady spot, and 
are always provided with wells. The latter have made the 
nearest groves convenient halting-places (pardo) for native 
travellers. 

This has often led to my being told by ‘oldest inhabitanta’ 
that in former days there were pardos at every eight kos 
(ati dti kis par), but that the British Sarkar had now made 
them at every eight miles. 

G. A. Grrerson. 


THE USE OF THE GERUND as Passtve In SANSKRIT. 


In discussing the Madhuban plate of Harsa, Professor 
Kielhorn, Zpigr. Ind., vii, 159, note 3, with reference to the 


| J.RLA.S., April, 1906, pp. 401 ff. 
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sentence rdjino yudhi dustardjina iva Sridevaguptadayah krted 
yent Kasdprahéracimukhdh sarce aamam samyatdh, writes: 
“The Gerund krfra of the original text is employed, in an 
unusual way, to convey a passive sense ; ‘like vicious horses 
(curbed) after they have been made to turn away from the 
lnshes of the whip.” In Prakrt we do find passive Gerunds; 
compare e.g. bhayjiu janti (= bhankted ydnti), ‘ they run away 
after having been broken,’ in Prof. Pischel’s Materialien sur 
ftenntnis des Apablraméa, p. 23. For Sanskrit I can only 
quote, trom the Desekumdracarita, him upakriya pratyupa- 
krtavati bhaveyam, where the Gerund upakrtya must mean 
‘after having been favoured.’ ” 

Though undoubtedly the meaning of these gerunds is 
practically what would be normally expressed by a past 
participle passive, it would appear undesirable to admit that 
they were so treated by the writers. It seems to me more 
probuble that they were intended to be ordinary gerunds. 
Compare, for instance, such an example as the following 


from Manu (ix, 99): yad anyasya pratijndya punar anyasya 


diyate: the translation in English would be ‘that, having 
been promised to one, the maiden is given to another.’ But 
no one would hesitate to construe it strictly cither as ‘ that 
she is given to another by some one whowhas promised her 
to one’ or ‘that, when some one has promised her to one, 
she is given to another,’ the gerund being taken as absolute 
in the second case. Similarly, the passage from the Daga- 
kumaracarita surely means ‘How can I requite the person 
who has done me a favour?’ or ‘How, when some one 
has benefited me, can I repay?’ The passage from the 
Madhuban plate on this view would mean literally ‘by 
whose action Devagupta and all the other kings together 
were subdued, although like vicious horses they turned away 
from the lashes of his whip.’ The exact idea would seem 
to be that the kings were kicking against the pricks, but 
had to give in, not that he made them give in like horses 
which had been made to turn away from his lashes. 

I have not been able to find any passages in Sanskrit 


where o similar explanation is not possible and adequate. 
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The Prakrt passage cited by Professor Kielhorn is clearly 
open to a similar interpretation (viz. ‘they run away when 
one has broken them’), but I must leave it to those who 
have studied Prakrt and Pali more fully than I have done 
to aay whether the gerund has developed, through instances 
such as these, a definitively passive meaning in these 
languages. 
A. Berriepace Kerru. 


Axciest Manxvuscrirrs From Kworan. 


On the 18th April last I received another small consign- 
ment of ancient manuscript fragments from Khotan. It 
was forwarded to me by Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director— 
General of the Indian Archeological Department. Among 
other, smaller, fragments it contained four very large leaves 
in perfect preservation, measuring 22} x 77, inches (height of 
letter 4°), and numbered 255, 254, 259, 260 on the obverse 
left-hand margin. I noticed on one of the leaves the name 
of the Bodhisatva Prajidtiia; and this ensbled me to 
identify the leaves as belonging to a manuscript of the 
Saddharma Pundartka, Fols, 253 and 254 give the end of 
chapter xi; and fols. 259, 260 are from chapter xii. Com- 
paring the text with that of the manuscript of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Cat. No. 6, fol. 253 begins with saree ea 
fe Manyusri, corresponding to B.A.S., fol. 95a, 1.3. Fol. 254 
ends with na e=dsya maneh pratigra|hakeh|, corresponding 
to R.A.S., fol. 964, 1.1. Fol. 259 begins with prafiritarkem, 
of which prafi ia the last word on E.A.8., fol. 974, and 
rifarkam commences R.A.S., fol. 98¢. The two texts 
substantially agree; but there are numerous differences in 
detail, Thus o long passage, R.A.S., fol. 94a, |. 6, to fol. 96h, 
]. 4, ia omitted on fol. 253. Asiothes long pussage, on 
fol. 2594, middle of line 3 to middle of line 6, 18 omitted in 
R.AS., fol. 98a. Instead of the address (to the daughter 
of “Saal the Nagaraja) biagini in the R.A.S. manuscript, 
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our fragment has kula-dwhite (sie; cf. Miller, Pali Grammar, 
p. 84, dite). 

In another large consignment of manuscript fragments 
which I received in February, 1904, from the Under- 
Secretary of the Government of Indian, I discovered five 
bilingual fragmenta (Nos. 1—5), inscribed on one side with 
Chinese, and on the other with cursive Brahmi letters. On 
closer examination it was discovered by me that they formed 
three pieces of manuscript; Nos. 1 and 2 forming a con- 
tinuous piece; so also Nos. d and 4. The colour (reddish- 
brown) and texture of the paper show that Nos. 1-4 belong 
to the same sheet, or leaf, of which, thus, a fairly large 
portion is preserved. Wo. 5, a very small piece of a slightly 
lighter colour, may belong to another sheet. I transmitted 
the fragments to M. Chayannes, who very kindly had 
promised to examine them. I have just had o postcard 
(May 7th, 1906) from him to say that he has discovered the 
Chinese text of the fragment to belong to the Mahdprajnd- 
paramitd Sitra, The reverses of the fragments which show 
cursive Brahmi characters, are inscribed in one of the two 
unknown (proto-Tibetan ?) languages of Khotan. It is 
much to be hoped that the detailed account and reading 
of the Chinese text may eventually yield a clue to the long- 
sought identity of the unknown language. 

In the same consignment of February, 1904, I discovered 
also some fragments of two manuscripts of the Swrarna- 
bhasottama Siitra. There is one complete, though slightly 
damaged, leaf (No. 1), numbered 89, measuring 161 x 32 
inches, with six lines on the page. Of another leaf (No. 2), 
apparently of the same manuscript, there is nearly the whole 
of the right-hand half; 7 x 4} inches, with six lines on the 
page. A third leaf of the same work (No. 3) belongs to 
another manuscript. It consists of most of the left-hand 
half, and measures 67 x 42 inches, with nine linea on the 
page. It has o blank reverse, and appears to have been the 
final leaf of the manuscript. On the obverse there are 
remains of ten verses (s/oka), numbered 3-13, in praise of 
the Siitra. For example, on line 2,we read . . . srarna 
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bhdsottamantidam | gaiibitram gravanena . . . (remainder 
lost), ie. “this Suvarna-bhasottama, deep by the ear 

"; and on line 7, . . . érotaryan sitram= 
faces || 10 || Pe érneanti idan sifram . . . Le. “ this 
excellent Sttra is to be listened to; who hear this Sitra,” ete. 
Line 9has, . . . ftejasd c=deya stifrasya Samyante sarve- 
prdnind® || 12|| . . . ie. “by the power of this Sitra 
(the illsP) of all living creatures are relieved.” These 
verses are not found in either of the two copies of the Siitra 
accessible to me, viz. R.A.5. MS., No. 8 (Cat., p. 7), and 
Cambridge, Add. 875 (Cat., p. 15). 

The complete leaf (No. 1) professes to give the conclusion 
of the 15th chapter (parivartta), called Susanihiaca, and the 
opening six verses (#/oka) of the 16th chapter. The text 
corresponds to the Calcutta print (Buddhist Texts, of the 
Buddhist Text Society of India), fasc. i, from yen=me Srutam, 
on p. 69, down to (verse 7) fafr=aira bhiya madhye amin pa, 
on p. 70, and to R.A.5. MS,, No, 8, fol, 55a, |. 1, to fol. 50, 
l. 4. In the print, however, as well as in the two manu- 
scripts, mentioned above, the Svsaibhava is the 14th chapter. 
Though the text is substantially the same, there are 
numerous readings in the fragment differing from both the 
print and the R.A.S. manuscript. For example, instead of 
bhtiya madhye of the print, both the frazment and the BR. A.S. 
manuscript read stipa-madhye. 

The text of the half-leaf (No. 2) belongs to the beginning 
of the 6th chapter, and gives portions of verses 1-9. Here 
also there are numerous rare /ectiones; but the most 
important difference is that our fragment apparently inserts 
a chapter unknown to the print and the R.A.S. and 
Cambridge manuscripts, According to those authorities the 
5th chapter is entitled Aamaldkara; but in our fragment 
it is entitled Hiranydvati dharani. The fragment reads as 
follows :— 

Obverse, line 1, . . . famdtah sitrendrardjyne hiranyd- 

ati dhdrani parteartio nd- 
line 2, [ma] . . . [ga@]thd dhe=abhdsit || Anyesu 
sfitresn acintikesu ativé (here begins line 3). 
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The insertion of this redundant chapter would seem to 
account for the discrepant numbering of chapter 15, instead 
of 14, which has been noticed above in the complete leaf. 

I am hoping to publish in full these identified fragments 
at an early date. I may take this opportunity to explain 
that I have arranged with the Clarendon Press to publish, 
with the help of a liberal subvention from the Indian 
Government, a series of six volumes of facsimile reproductions 
of manuscript fragments from Khotan, together (so far as 
possible) with transliterations, translations, and every other 
useful information. The first volume, it is hoped, will 
appear early in 1907, and give specimens of every kind of 
manuscript discovered in Khotan. The following collections 
will contribute to the volumes :— 

(1) The new collection, now accumulating in my hands. 
It contains (@) « very large number of manuscripts written 
in Brahmi characters, cither in Sanskrit or in an ‘un- 
known’ language; (/) manuscripts in Chinese, (¢) in Arabic, 
(d) in Persian, (¢) in Tibetan, (//) im Uigur, (7) bilinguals, 
(4) wooden wedges or splints inscribed with Kharosthi or 
Brahmi characters, ete. 

(2) The Weber MSS., Godfrey MSS., and Macartney MSS. 

(3) The Brahmi portion of the Stein MSS., under special 
arrangement with Dr, Stein and the India Office. 

From a number of scholars I have received valuable 
promises of assistance, M. Chavannes will deal with the 
Chinese fragments, and Dr. Sten Konow with the Brahmi 
fragments in the unknown (proto-Tibetan ?) language. 
Professor Margoliouth will edit the Persian, Dr. Denison 
Rogs the Arabic, and Dr. Barnett the Tibetan documents. 
The Sanskrit - Buddhist | Fragments, which are the most 
numerous, will be undertaken by Mr. Thomas, Professor 
Liiders, Dr. Barnett, thd myself. 


A. F. Rupotr Hoeuxne. 





Oxford, May 11th, 1906, 
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Tue CommeEnNTARIes on Susrera. 


To my article on the Commentaries on Suéruta (ane, 
p. 283) I may add that Brahmadeva, whose name appears 
among the sources of Dallana’s commentary, may perhaps 
be identified with Sribrahma, whom Maheévara, the author of 
the Visra-prakdéa, a general vocabulary, and of the Sahasanka 
Carita, a biography of King Sahasanka, names as his father 
(see Zacharrae on the Indian Kosas in the Encyclopmdia of 
Indo-Aryan Research). Mahesvara wrote that biography in 
Ill] a.:n. His father, Sribrahma, accordingly must be 
referred to about 1080 a.n. This date suits Brahmadeya 
very well; for Dallana and Srikanthadatta, both in the 
thirteenth century, are the two earliest writers (known to 
me) who quote him. 

Mahedvara claims to belong to an hereditary family of 
doctors. He names, as one of his earliest ancestors, Hari- 
chandra (or Harischandra), who lived at the court of 
Sahasanka, and wrote a commentary on the Caraka Saihiid, 
much quoted (also by Dallana). His father, therefore, 
must have been a medical man. He himself claims to be 
proficient both as a seri and as a savirdja, that is, as 
a man of letters as well as of medicine. His claim to be 
a Aeri is proved by his authorship of the two works mentioned 
above. His claim to be a kavirdja, also, appeara to have 
some support. For Herambasena, the author of the Gadha- 
bodhaka Sanigraha, a treatise on pathology (Ind. Off. Cat., 
p. 937), claims to have based his work (among others) on 
that of a certain Mahetvara. The latter appears to be 
quoted aleo in a work on therapeutics, the Prayoga Raindkara 
by Kavikanthahara (idid., p. 942). If these two Maheévaras 
may be identified with the son of Sribrahma, he would seem 
to have been the author of treatises on pathology and 
therapeutics. 

Dr. Grierson has kindly reminded me of an article 
published by him in JASH., xlviii (1879), which relates 
some amusing stories about a certain Dallana, It does not 
seem to me that this Dallana can be identified with the 
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commentator of that name. The Dallana of those stories 
is described as a kari and a pandita; and, indeed, the stories 
would lose their point if he were not a kari, seeing that he 
is contrasted with the great kavi Kalidasa. The stories never 
represent him as a kavirdja; nor is it usual in India to call 
a kaviraj by the title pandit; nor does the historical Dallana, 
the scholiast, ever claim to be a havi, Moreover, the historical 
Dallana was not a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara, as 
little as Kalidasa was. These folk stories are not concerned 
with historical truth; their authors only want names as pegs 
to hang their stories on. The famous name of Kalidasa 
naturally suggested itself for a man of wit; any name— 
Dallana as well as any other—would do for the arrogant 
fool: and the court of Bhoja, the well-known patron of men 
of letters, was chosen as the obvious place for them to meet. 
But it would have been pointless to pit a kavirdja against 
a kari. 
A. F. Rupoty Horrsce. 
Oxford, May 11t4, 1906. 


Bisor1 Rock Inscrtrrion: Tue Utrama-sikHAkA-PURANA. 


In the neighbourhood of Bijoli (Bijaoli, Bijolia, Bijhol), 
a town in the Udaipur State of Rajputana, forty-eight miles 
north-east of Chitorgadh and thirty-two miles west of Kotah, 
there are two large Sanskrit rock-inseriptions. One of them, 
of the Vikrama year 1226 and the reign of the Chahamana 
Somédvara, has been roughly edited in the Jowrn. As. Soo. 
Beng., vol. lv, part 1, p. 40 f£ (No. 154 of my Northern 
List). To the other (unpublished) inseription Colonel Tod, 
in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,” vol. ii, p. 744, 
has given the title Sankh Piran, at the same time informing 
us that it appertains to the Jaina creed, while according to 
the Progress Report of the Archmol. Survey of Western 
India for the year ending 30th June, 1905, p. 52, the 
inscription “is a Jaina poem entitled Unnata sikhara Purana.” 
Moreover, in the Annual Progress Report of the Archmol. 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
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year ending 30th June, 1893, p. 21, the same inscription 
has been called a pragasti, and stated to give “a long list 
of the spiritual heads of the Kharatara gachchha.” All these 
statements are more or less incorrect. 

The inscription (which consists of forty-two lines of 
writing, covering a space of about 15° 2” long by 4 91" 
high) is a kathd in verse, entitled Uttama-éikhara-purdna, 
This poem was composed by Siddhasiiri, and consists of 
five svarges (!), with a total of 294 verses, It was engraved 
on. the rock in the Vikrama year 1232. The title, every- 
where clearly engrayed and well preserved, occurs in the 
following five passages :-— 

Line 5, after verse 33: iti Siddhasiiri-rachita Uttama- 
sikharapurané prathamah svarggah. 

Line 10, after verse 74: iti Siddhasiiri-virach{i]ta Uttama- 
sikharapurané dvitiyah svarggah. 

Line 23, after verse 160: itt Siddhasiri-virachitah Uttama- 
sikharapurané tritiya-s[vjargzah. 

Line 37, after verse 261: iti Siddhasuri-virachitah TU ttama- 
sikharapurané chaturthah svarggah. 

Line 42, after verse 294: iti Siddhasiiri-virachita UT ttama- 
sikharapurane patchama-svargeah. 


This Uttama-sikhara-purdna is sure to exist somewhere or 
other in manuscript, and I write this note to draw attention 
to the poem, and to urge scholars in India to search for 
it in Jaina libraries, To edit the text solely from the 
inscription would be a very troublesome task, because the 
writing on the rock in several places has been more or leas 
effaced. 

F. Kiernorn. 

Gottingen, 


Notes on THe Poem ascrmep tro At-Samavu’ AL. 


Professor D. S. Margoliouth has, in an interesting and 
scholarly manner, subjected the fragment of an Arabic 
poem, ascribed to Al-Saman’al and published by me last 
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year, toasearching criticism.' The result of his investigation 
is briefly that the poem is spurious, because (1) the author 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the laws of Arabic 
prosody, (2) a pre-Qoranic origin of the poem is impossible. 

There is, however, something more to be said on the 
matter. First of all, I must repeat what I pointed out in 
the opening of my publication * (and what Prof. Margoliouth 
seems to have overlooked), that however uncritical it would 
be to treat the poem prima facie as genuine, it would be 
equally hasty to reject it without careful examination. He 
is, therefore, not justified in stating that the author of the 
poem is “naturally identified’ by me with the poet of 
Teima. I maintained the hypothetical character of the 
authorship of the poem throughout my article, beginning 
with a compilation of arguments which _— against its 
authenticity, and several of which were merely repeated by 
Margoliouth. 

I must confess that his arguments fail to convince me. 
His theory that the poom shows tracea of two different 
metres is unwarranted. A forger who has such mastery of 
the old Arabic language and all other technicalities of the 
Qasida would certainly not be embarrassed by the lesser 
difficulty of the metre. As the large majority of verses 
shows correct versification, there ia no reason to assume that 
this was originally not the case in the remaining hemistychs. 
Did it not strike Professor Margoliouth that the flaws in the 
metre might be due to corruptions and gaps in the text? 
The poem was probably penned for the first time many years 
after it had been composed. The writer of the fragment 
(which 1s evidently a copy, though of considerable age) 
neither erstood its character nor was he completely 
master of its contents. This alone is an argument in favour 
of the great antiquity of the poem. Apart from writing 
it like a prose piece, he did not notice that of a whole line 
only two words were leit and omitted to leave space for the 





* April number of this Journal, p. $63 5qq. 
® Ahlwanit, Asmiiyyit, No. xx, 
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missing ones. The metre may also have suffered, when first 
written down, by the substitution of synonyms for words 
which had been forgotten. The prosody of the doubtful 
hemistychs, therefore, remains a matter of conjecture, but 
this defect allows no conclusion sither as regards the technical 
skill of the poet or the spuriousness of the poem. 

As to the pre- or post-Qoranic age of the poem, Professor 
Margoliouth must admit that nothing definite can be said. 
His arguments to disprove the pre-Qoranic age are very 
weak. Those ‘Qoranic’ words which occur in the poem 
had been in common use among Arabian Jews and Christians 
before Mohammed, The existence of Jewish poets in Arabia 
prior to Islam is an historical fact. Why should they not 
have employed some of those specific words and phrases in 
their rejoinders to religious attacks? Margoliouth seems 
altogether inclined to doubt the historical existence of 
Al-Samau’al, and also to ascribe the poem given under his 
name in the Asma‘iyyat to some other poet. He is, as 
far as I am aware, the only student who doea so. The 
authenticity of this poem is questioned neither by the editor 
nor by Professor Goldziher, who discovered in the first line 
an element of the Jewish Agada (4.D.M.G.,, lv, 397, rem. 3). 

In conclusion, I should like to mention a few corrections 
of doubtful passages suggested to me by Professor Goldziher.! 
Line 3 he reads (scl), like Margoliouth ; line 9, G. He ; 
line 10, G. and M. wail, listen,” which would make 
good sense, but has the metre against it; perhaps the 
word was originally = 2j[i (iv); ibid, G. S->; line 14, 
G. —«4/| 21, ‘to the nations’ (G. ‘the nation’), which 
seems rather questionable for more than one reason; ibid., 
3¢s-, G. and M., for 24, which is likewise open to doubt; 
line 23, G. \>\, ‘darkness,’ 

If Margoliouth considera it improbable that the phrase 


1 On the poem itself he writes to me—‘ Das Gedicht erinnert an die dem 
pe sll ry ep dle) cugeschrishenen Dichtunren und representiert eine 
hisher wibekannte jidische Spielart dieses Genre * (May 24rd, 1900). 
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Je, Jetdl, ‘in this world and the next,’ was current 
among the “people of the Ignorance,” he overlooks the fact 
that Al-Samau’al was not of their number. Jews and 
Christians in Arabia were well acquainted with the notion 
of the next world, A strong proof of this is given in the 
following verse from the Mu’allaga of Zoheir (v. 27) :—! 


ps Noks at Bas Ol S £5 ey 

“Tt might be delayed and kept back and reserved in 
a book for the day of reckoning, or punishment 
might be hastened.” ® 


Zoheir is supposed to have been a Christian. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say whence the doctrine of future life came to 
Mohammed’s knowledge if not from the Jews and Christians. 
There is not a line in the poem under consideration which 
could not have been expressed prior to Islam. 

As the fragment comes from Egypt, the question arises 
whether it was not written by an Arabic-speaking Jew of 
that country. A /ak/ir poem after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Arabia would have had no raison d'étre, but would, 
at all events, have contained bitter words againet Islim, 
especially as it was, probably from the outset, written in 
Hebrew characters. In all the twenty-six lines of the 
fragment there is not the slightest allusion to Islam. This, 
indeed, renders the early age of the poem probable, and was 
probably also felt by Professor Vollers, who writes to me— 
“Aus spaterer Zeit lisst es sich in Arabien kaum erkliren.” 


Hartwic Hiascarecp. 


DERIVATION OF THE worDs BanciT axp Sanat. 


Can any member explain the derivation of the word 
Bargi, which is commonly used in Bengal and elsewhere 


" Ablwardt, “The six ancient Arabic Poets," p. 95 (¥. 27). 
* The scholion in Arnold's edition of the’ Mualingat euis with the words. 
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to denote the Marhattas? Mr. Risley, I believe, connects 
it with ddrgir, a kind of trooper, but this seems very 
unlikely. It is a Deccani term, and seems originally to 
have meant a robber. Fargigiri, or the profession of a Bargi, 
is said by one native writer to be the Deccani for gasedyi 
(from which our word Cossack comes), ‘brigandage.’ Perhaps 
bargi is an abbreviation of Jairdgi, a beggar or ascetic, for 
the Maasir ‘Aflamgiri, 320, speaks of Sambha the son of 
Sivaji's being connected with the tribe of /airagis. 

In connection with this mention of Sambha’s name I may 
note that, according to Khafi Khan, ii, 384, he called himself 
Sambha Siwai. It has been generally supposed, I believe, 
that this name was first given to Jai Singh of Jaipur. 
Pethaps it is an old Rajput title, and was assumed by 
Sambha to support his claim to be of Rajput descent. 

The etymology of the Portuguese term Sabaio is discussed 
by Sir Henry Yule in “ Hobson-Jobson,” and there is an | 
intéresting note in the second edition by Mr. Whiteway. 
He considers, on the authority of Couto, that the Portuguese 
Sabaio was a Hindu prince of Canara, and not Yusuf ‘Aadil 
Shih of Bijipir. But it appears to me that the Portuguese 
must have meant Yiisuf ‘Aadil Shah or the Idalean when 
they apoke of the Sabaio of Goa, for, according to Ferishta, 
Yiisuf ‘Aadil Shah was alive when Albuquerque took Goa 
in March, 1510 (end of 915), and it was his governor who 
was disposseesed, When Yisuf Shah heard of the capture, 
says Ferishta, he made a rapid march with 2,000 men and 
recovered the city. This is the event which the Portuguese, 
apparently, represent as having occurred in the time of 
Yiisuf’s son Ismail. But, according to Ferishta, Yusuf did 
not die till 916 or 917 (1511), Mr. Whiteway refers to 
Briggs’ translation of Ferishtsa, but Briggs has not translated 
all that Ferishta says about the etymology of Savai. What 
Ferishta says is that Yiisuf ‘Aadil Shah got the name of 
Saivai because he had been brought up in the Persian town 
of Savi, and that this name became changed on Indian lips 
to Siwai, because that means 14, and Yiisuf was 1} superior 
to the other rulers of the Deccan; but that in reality his 
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name was Sivai. Ferishta is entitled to credit about Bijapiir 
affairs, as he lived long at that court. ' 


H. Beverince. 
May 25th, 1906. 


Tue Dare is tHe Taxntr-1-Bant IxscrIPTion, 


I have given a general note on the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription, in respect of its bearing on the tradition about 
St. Thomas and Gondophernés, in this Journal, 1905. 223 £f. 
We are here concerned with only a feature in the framing 
of the record. 

The record is dated first in the 26th year of the king 
Guduphara, = Gondophernés, and then in the year 103 of 
an era not specified by name, and on a day in the Indian 
month Vaisikha. And, with the year taken as the year 
103 (current) of the Malava or Vikrama era, the historical 
era of Northern India, commencing n.c, 58, the date of the 
record falls in a.p. 46, and the commencement of the reign 
of Guduphara-Gondophernés falls in a.p. 20 or 21, at 
precisely the time which suits everything that we can 
ascertain about him, 

Mr. Vincent Smith has an aversion to accepting the under- 
standing that this year 103 is the year 103 of the Indian 
ora of n.c. 58. Nevertheless, “to avoid the assumption of the 
existence of another unknown era,” he has “ provisionally ” 
used that era to determine this date; and so he, also, bas 
placed the record in a.n..46, and the commencement of the 
reign of Guduphara-Gondophernés in or about a.p. 2] : see, 
for instance, this Journal, 1903. 41, 59, and Early History 
of India, 203. 

He has now advanced the following proposition (ZDMG, 
1906. 71):—*I doubt very much if the so-called Vikrama 
“era was then in use, and think it quite possible that the 
“inscription may be dated in the Caesarean era of Antioch, 
“for instance, which ran from 49 or 48 B.C, or in some 
“other foreign era.” But even now, instead of carrying 
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his ideas to their logical conclusion, and placing the record 
in a.p. 54 or 55, and the commencement of the reign of 
Guduphara-Gondophernés in a.p. 28 or 29, he considers 
ibid.) that “the ordinary interpretation fits well, and we 
“are entitled to assume with some confidence that the reign 
“of Gondophares! began somewhere about 20 a.v."” 

To Mr. Vincent Smith's expression of doubt, not even 
supported by any indication of a reason, about the Indian 
era of 5.c, 58 having been in use in the time of Gondo- 
phernés, no importance attaches. It has its basis simply in 
un apprehension that an admission that the era was then 
in use might conflict with his theories about Indo-Grecian 
art, and also might be construed os a step towards admitting 
that the era was founded by Kanishka. With the questions 
of the founder of the era and of theories about art, we 
ure not here concerned. But, for reasons which I have 
explained (this Journal, 1905. 232), there are not any 
grounds for believing otherwise than that the era was in 
current use from the very year in which we know its initial 
point fell, And, as in the case of also various other 
Indian eras, such use of it was, in fact, the cause of the 
existence of it. 

For the rest, it is not easy to know what arguments can 
best be employed against so fantastic a treatment of an 
historical detail, But perhaps the following exposition of 
the matter may help to make things clear. 

We are told (ibid., 65) that the proper inference seems 
to be that Gondophernés was a king of Taxila, who extended 
his sway over Sind and Arachosia by conquest. It is not 
«quite evident why the matter has been put in that way: 


1 Quoting Mr. Vincent Smith's actual words, I of course concede to him the 
wet of the form Gondophares, in connexion with which he b he has seid (loc, cit., G4, 
* 3) that my form Gondophernés is ‘* not yf gn by authority." 

As regards authority,— he informa ua that ‘the name obviously ig a Persian 
one formed like Holophernes, Spacva spree gic." My form of it is justified by 
those analogous names which he has quoted. And it ta further exprosely cape 
by the Kharoshthi form Gudepharna, which he has mentioned on the came - 

“The preference for continuing to use an imaginative form, “sanctioned 
usage" which dates back to about 1841, is quite another matter, It may be 
classed along with the habitual use of the remarknble expression Kall Yuga, 


Raliyuga. 
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unless it is because other writers have rather suggested 
the contrary; namely, that Gondophernés was a king of 
Arachosia who acquired Taxila by conquest, However, we 
may pass that point. In one way or the other, Gondophernes. 
possessed Taxila, And, though the Takht-i-Bahi hill, in 
the Yusufzai country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north- 
west from Taxila and on the other side of the Indus, was 
not necessarily in the province of Taxila, still, the record 
shews that the territory lying round the Takht-i-Bahi hill 
was subject to Gondophernés. 

Taxila was in India, on the east of the Indus. It is (see 
Early History, 54) “now represented by miles of ruins to 
the north-west of Rawalpindi, and the south-east of Hasan 
Abdal.” Or, a3 other writers have decided, it may be closely 
located at the modern Shah-Dhéri, which is in that locality. 

Antioch (modern Antakieh), built by Séleucus Nicator 
about s.c. 300, was on the Orontés (modern Asy), on the north 
of Palestine, about twenty milea from the Mediterranean 
Sea, The distance to it is more than 2,000 miles from 
Taxila, and some 1,600 miles from even the western 
boundary of Arachosia. 

Antioch possessed three reckonings (see Clinton, Fisti 
Helleniei, 3. 365), running from s.c, 49-48, 31, and 7, and 
commemorating grants of autonomy to its inhabitants. Of 
the reckonings of nc. 31 and 7, traces have been found 
on coins, and apparently nowhere else. Regarding the 
reckoning running from n.c. 49 or 48,' which commemorated 
the grant of autonomy by Julius Caesar, we are told by 
Clinton that it was in general use as a date in Evagrius 
and other writers, and subsisted to a late period; Evagrius 
himseli (born about a.p. 536) being cited as mentioning the 
641st year of it, = a.p. 592-93. And, as far as I can trace 
it out from other sources of information, it was perhaps. 
taken up somewhat freely by Greek writers and in other 
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western places besides Antioch itself, but the Syriac 
writers, instead of adopting it, continued the use of the 
Seleucidan era. 

Tt will probably be conceded that the adoption of a foreign 
era in India could only be brought about by a royal decree, 
or by officinl usage sanctioned by royal authority. At any 
rate, it is difficult to picture to oneself the ordinary 
inhabitants of a remote inland Indian district suddenly 
realizing a need of an international chronological reckoning, 
and inviting tenders of eras from all parts of the world, as 
a preliminary to selecting a foreign article such as this era 
of Antioch. 

Tt is quite possible that St. Thomas, visiting the court of 
Gondophernés, may have taken with him, and may have 
made known there, along with all sorts of miscellaneous 
information, a knowledge of even all the three reckonings 
of Antioch; because, though they had nothing to do with 
Christianity, Antioch was one of the earliest strongholds of 
Christianity : it was, in fact, the place where the followers 
of Christ were first called Christians, and where the first 
Gentile church wus established. But, in the days of Gondo- 
phernés, the ancient importance of Antioch as the capital 
of the Greek kingdom of Syria was a thing of the past. 
In his time, the city was only the chief city of a Roman 
province. Its importance as a great centre of Christianity, 
where various ecclesiastical Councils were held, was & matter 
of the future. Its era of wc. 49-48 had no connexion 
with any Christian event, or with the foundation of an 
empire, the establishment of a line of kings, or any other 
political occurrence of international importance. In such 
circumstances, even if Gondophernés was, as tradition says, 
converted to Christianity, and even if he heard of the era, 
from what possible point of view, unless he was inspired 
by a prophetic intuition, can he have taken an interest in 
such an era, dating from simply a grant of autonomy to 
a city of subordinate rank some 1,600 miles away from even 
the nearest point of his own dominions, such as to order it 


to be adopted as the standard reckoning in his realm?: 
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especially, since there were two eras either of which he, an 
Indo-Parthian king, might most appropriately have chosen ; 
the Seleucidan era of n.c. $12, which was actually in use in 
Parthia on the west of his own dominions, and the Parthian 
era of B.C. 248 or 247, which seems certainly to have existed 
though evidence of the actual use of it may not be very clear. 

Asa matter of fact, however, what evidence is there that 
Gondophernés used any reckoning at all, except, like various 
other ancient kinga, that of his own regnal years? His 
coins have not yet suggested the use of any era by him. 
And certainly the Takht-i-Bahi inscription does not prove 
that he used even the era used in it. The inscription is not 
a royal record, nor even an official record. It is the private 
record of a private donation. The donor, judged by his 
name, may have been not an Indian.’ But his donation was 
made to some religious establishment situated in a locality 
which is shewn by the Indian dialect, used in the record, 
to have been an Indian district. A record of his benefaction 
was drawn up, as a notification to the public. And the 
writer of the record stated the date fully in two ways, both 
of them freely used in ancient times, though, unfortunately 
for us, not often both together; namely, by the regnal year 
of the reigning king, and by the corresponding year of, 
naturally, the local Indian era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is plainly not quite happy with even 
his “ Caesarean era of Antioch,’”? It will be interesting to 
learn what may be the “some other foreign era” which he 
may have in view. There is, I believe, a Spanish era of 
nc. 88, But that would probably carry on the date of 
Gondophernés so late ns to interfere with theories about the 
Kadphisés group of kings; and what is really wanted is an 
era commencing closely about u.c. 58. May it be held 
possible that Gondophernés heard of the first invasion of 
Britain by Caesar in ».c, 55, and promptly emitted an edict 
establishing an era to eternalize that event P 

But why look about for a foreign reckoning at all? 


' See the latest treatment of the record, by M, Boyer, in JA, 1904, 1. 457 ff. 
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bhi not take the natural solution in the thoroughly well 
established indigenous Indian era of n.c, 58, which admittedly 
meets all the requirements of the case? That could be done 
without any prejudice to the right to continue to deny that 
the era was founded by Kanishka. | 





J. F. Frerry 





Tse Insoerrrios on tHE PesHawar Vase. 


We are greatly indebted to Mr, Thomas for detecting and 
announcing (page 452 above) the interesting fact, which 
had remained unrecognized, that the inscription on the 
Piprahava relic-vase is a verse. It may, indeed, perhaps 
be held open to argument, whether it is actually a verse 
or whether it is only metrical prose. But my opinion is 
that Mr. Thomas is quite right on this point, and that the 
record is actually a verse. 

In his treatment of the verse, however, Mr. Thomas is 
wrong; owing, apparently, to a belief that, if the line 
commencing with Sudiesc can be scanned so as to shew 
eighteen midfrdés or short-syllable instants, that line must 
be the second line of the verse, and the verse must be an 
Arya commencing with the word iva. But we have most 
clear proof (see this Journal, 1905. 680) that the record 
commences, not with tym, but with Swhiti-bhatinani. And 
the verse is either an Upagiti or an Udgiti, according as 
the line commencing with Budhasa, which is in reality the 
last line of it, is scanned so as to present fifteen or— (but 
not in the way in which Mr. Thomas has scanned it)— 
eighteen mdirds. 

However, that matter may lie over for the present; and, 
with it, the point that the metrical nature of the inscription 
does not in any way militate against my interpretation of 
the meaning of the record: if anything, quite the reverse. 
We are interested here in something else. 

As another instance of a metrical record of the same class, 
Mr. Thomas has adduced the imscription on the Peshawar 
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vase. In this he has found a rhyming verse consisting of 
two lines each composed of five feet, each of five mdtris, 
followed by a spondee. 

This is an illuminating suggestion which might lead to 
developments; for instance, in the direction of tracing the 
introduction into India of the five-time measure of oriental 
music to incursions, rid Kandahar, Kabul, and Peshawar, 
cof itinerant bands of Saka minstrels from the land of Séistan. 
As, however, Mr. Thomas has failed to discover such a metre 
elsewhere, the suggestion seems to somewhat lack testimony. 
And, in these circumstances, I venture to hope that I may 
receive absolution for taking another view of the matter. 
I do not, indeed, claim to propose a final settlement of it. 
I can only hope to shew that questions such as these cannot 
be disposed of in quite a cursory manner. 

For handling the record on the Peshawar vase, we are 
dependent upon two reproductions of it: one given by 
Professor Dowson in this Journal, 1863. 222, plate, fig. 2; 
the other given by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
ASI, 2. 125, plate 59. 

From Sir A. Cunningham’s reproduction, we have the 
following text :'— 

Sihiléna Siharachhiténa cha bhatarchi Takhadilaé aé 
thuvo pratithavatd sava-~-Budhana puyaé. 





Unfortunately, neither reproduction is an actual facsimile; 
they are both hand-drawn. Professor Dowson's differs in 
several details, including the opening word which it presents 
as gihiléna, Even in this detail, however, it seems preferable : 
for, as we shall see, the metre shews that in siharachhiténa 
the first component stands for siha = sida: on the analogy 
of that, siii/éna should stand for siitléna = sinhaléna, which, 
however, would not suit the metre either from Mr. Thomas’ 


1 His original reading was given in JASB, 32, 1863. 141. He corrected 
aea-thurs into oye there, with a suggestion that there might be ayom, in the 
some volume, p. L72. He afterwards adopted ayant ; but his reproduction shews 
ef. He read dArefaréAi and prefitharitd in his later version (ASI, 2. 125); 
but his drawing shews SAatardhi ond pratitharata, 
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point of view or from mine; whereas gihiléna = grihaléna 
seans quite correctly. And, in the other details in which 
it differs, Professor Dowson’s reproduction answers more 
correctly to what we know about that which has come to 
be called the Paigachi or Shihbazgarhi dialect, 

Following, then, Professor Dowson’s reproduction,’ and 
his reading of the text (loc, cit., 241) except in not agreeing 
that aya is actually written with an Anusvira and in not 
finding the lingual fA in thurd and pratitharta, I take the 
record, as it actually stands, thus :— 


Text. 


Gihiléna Siharachhit@na cha bhratarshi Takhasilaé aya 
thuvé pratithavité sava-Budhana puyaé. 
Translation. 
By Gihila and by Stharachhita, brothers, at or from 


Takhadila, this Stipa has been caused to be erected in 
honour of all Buddhas. 


Mr, Thomas’ method of shewing that this is a verse, by 
simply marking certain vowels as short and others as long 
without shewing why some of them become long, is not very 
lucid, and leaves too much to the imagination. And he 
has taken Liberties with the text which are unjustifiable. 
Tt is true that in siharachAiténa the rachhiténa stands for an 
ultimate rakshiténa; but the actual text has chAi, and it is 
not permissible to alter that into Ahi for kkhi=Aehi. It 
ia not permissible to reject the r in the first syllable of 
hhrataréhi in order to prevent the a of the preceding cha 
from becoming long by position. And the actual reading 
in another word is sara, not sarra. Also, it is not apparent 
why he should supply an Anusyira with aya, but not with 
dbudhana. 


4 Judged by his use of the form gihilfna, instend of sihifina, Mr. Thomas 
haerehanagg But he made certam devintions from what the ti 
really oy; 
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The identification of such records with verses is effected 
by, and can be only understood from, @ restoration of long 
vowels, Anusvaras, and double consonants, all of which 
features of course existed in the spoken language, though they 
were for the most part not represented in the Kharoshthit 
characters, It does not follow, however, that in populur 
records of thia class we must always restore double consonan!s 
up to the full standard of literary productions. And, 
restoring the text as far as it seems proper to do so, I find 
here, not a verse in an otherwise unknown metre consisting 
of feet of five mdfrds, but an ordinary verse in the well- 
known Upagiti metre, as follows :— 


Gihilé\na Siha|rachhite - 
na cha bhrajtaréhi| Ta)khasilaé, 
ayarn thalvo prati|thavito| 
savval-Buddhalnam| piyale| 


Mr. Thomas has referred us (page 452 above) to ancient 
Pali verses in the Thérigatha, in the same class of metres, 
which amply justify the scanning of the 6 of pratithdvité 
as short, and the slurring of the Anusvara so as not to 
lengthen the preceding @ of ayavi and huddhinam, and the 
use of an amphibrach in an odd foot, the fifth, in faréht. 

Other peculiarities are these, (1) The absence of caesura 
at the end of the first Pada, in rachAité|lna. This is justified 
by absence of caesura at the end, sometimes of the first 
Pada, sometimes of the third, in such cases as— 

go||tamena, Théragatha, verse 91; majjlutena, 104; 

paljbbaténa, 115; . . « sénal/saniini, 592; 

kuliljnayo, Thérigatha, verse 400; salldhayami, 412. 


(2) The scanning of the a of cha as short before the 
compound consonant in the first syllable of Afirdtaréli. 
Many instances may be found in Pali verses of the Anushtubh 
class, in which a short vowel remains short before or. In 
Pali verses of the Arya class, I find an instance In— 








sildjni_brahmalchariyara| ; Thérigatha, verse 459. 
And I find an instance in Buddhistic Sanskrit before gr in— 


din-a|tura-gra|hako ni raya, ‘sah ; Divyavadina, p. 395, 
line 26,! 


(3) The scanning of the final @ of serra as long. This 
may be justified by multitudinous instances in Pali, in which 
#, 4, and w are lengthened, just as wanted, for the sake of 
the metre. But, also, the expression sarca-Buddid, “all 
Buddhas,” was a standing expression in early inscriptions; 
and it is not unlikely that there was a special compound, 
either sared-Buddhd, or saveari-Buddhd, which might be 
justified on the analogy of instances in Pali given by 
Dr. Miiller in his Grammar, pp. 18, 22. 

It might perhaps be objected that I ought to double the 
consonant in fakiesilaé, and take fatkAaduldé, in view of the 
original name being Takshasila. There would not be induced 
any difficulty by doing that; the « of the first syllable 
might still be scanned short. We have, for instance,— 


mata) dukkhita| radati); Thérigatha, verse 461. 





We have a still more pointed instance, three times out of 
four, in— 
dasa-kkha tturn sata|-kkhattum| 
dasa-suta|-kkhatturn| satini] cha satal-kkhattur| 
Thérigatha, verae 519. 
And I find something similar in Buddhistic Sanskrit, though 
in a metre, Pushpitigra, of another class, in— 


Daégaba!la-suta| kshantum=a/rhas=:imara| 
Divyavadina, p. 380, line 2.* 


1 ‘The verse, and another following it, stand in ee rt) piooid WEre prose, 
ope Moipgbceme shang pugley? ee eiliters, however, ha 
Kod t they ages there nt 


marked it as a verse in a nobe on sapgerten et 

for ksAa@utun there should be r enil for the suke of the metre. That, 

however, does not now seem necessary. 1 
.h.a.8. 106. 4fi 


} 
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T am inclined, however, to find the origin of the name 
Takhaéila elsewhere than in a Sanskrit Takshaéila. But 
this, also, may wait over for another occasion. 


J. F. Froeer. 


Venic Mrrre. 


May I ask for a small space in the Journal for comment 
upon the review of my book “ Vedic Metre” by Mr. A. 
Herriedale Keith ? 

When I first noticed how numerous were the points on 
which your reviewer differed from me, it seemed to me that 
an examination of his criticisms in detail might be a valuable 
means of verifying the validity of my own conclusions: On 
farther examination I have been obliged to abandon this 
view, and to recognise that the differences between Mr. Keith 
and myself are fundamental, and are concerned with methods 
rather than with results. It seems, however, to be incumbent 
on me to defend the methods I have endeavoured to follow, 
and which I believe to be essential to valid literary criticism 
in any subject. 

Shortly stated, it appears to me that Mr. Keith judges 
all my arguments solely by their conclusions: if the results 
are acceptable to him, he is satisfied ; if, however, they are 
strange or unpleasing to him, he rejects them offhand: He 
has many forerunners in this procedure. Plerique homines 
ex event rem iudicant, quod iniquissimum est. This, however, 
is a method which makes scientific progress impossible. 

Thus Mr. Keith rejects altogether my chronological 
division of the main portion of the Rigveda, because “ the 
application of tests so doubtful as many of the metrical 
and some of the linguistic tests leads us to results of an im- 
possible nature”; yet he writes, “he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popular’ Rigveda.” Now, as 
my methods and tests are the same in both parts of the 
subject, they must be either of value or without value in 
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out and applied impartially in both parts of the subject 
before any satisfactory result can be obtained in either. 

The question of date can be brought to a very simple issue. 
Mr. Keith asserts that “both in anustubh and tristubh 
verses the really important criteria of age are to be derived 
from the form of the four final syllables.” In spite of his 
complaint of the deficiency of my collections here, I must 
maintain that I have given all the evidence, and that it is 
open to Mr. Keith to arrange and group it as he will. 
I agree with him that the criteria he suggests are important, 
and I venture to anticipate confidently that this evidence 
alone, if employed impartially, must lead any enquirer to 
the principal results which are contained in my book, not 
only with regard to the ‘popular’ Rigveda, but also with 
regard to the rest of the collection. 

I fear, however, that Mr. Keith will not be convinced, 
even by the testa he selects himself. For evidently they 
will mark out the hymn X, 20 os an early hymn, whereas 
Mr. Keith “prefers the ordinary view” that the hymn is 
“badly written and late.” Thus he very frankly admits 
that “ marks of antiquity may equally well be signs of the 
incompetence of the poet,” and therefore, it would seem, 
marks of Inteness. And so, to get Mr. Keith out of his 
difficulty, his own tests must be invalidated, and also 
the charge of “ incompetency " must be brought against the 
Vimada poet, who is nevertheless the only author in the 
Rigveda to employ the beautiful metre traditionally known 
aa datdrapankti, 

It need surprise no one that a writer who thus plays fast 
and loose with evidence has little respect for facts. Thus 
Mr. Keith is of opinion that it is not possible in the history 
of gayatri verse to find any place for a stage of ‘ syncopation,’ 
although anyone can ascertain that this metrical form exists 
in fact, which is more than can be said for the forms which 
Mr. Keith finds to be “d priori probable.” Similarly 
Mr. Keith is “doubtful of the importance of the emsura.” 
What evidence, one may ask, would he find conclusive on 
this point P 
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I do not think it necessary to go further into details. 
I think I may shortly say that Mr. Keith bas not realised 
that Vedic metre is an intricate and somewhat difficult 
study, and that many opinions are current about it which 
will not stand the test of serious investigation. I trust 
that his sweeping condemnation of all views which are not 
“ordinary” will not deter others from investigating for 
themselves, and from holding firm the principle that an 
ounce of evidence is worth a hundredweight of tradition. 


KE. Verxon ARSOLD. 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been permitted to 
see Professor Arnold's reply to my review of his “ Vedic 
Metre,” which appeared on pp. 484-490 of the Journal 
for April. 

Professor Arnold is mistaken in thinking that I judge 
his arguments on the ground of their conclusions. The 
argument from conclusions occupies much less than a third 
of the review, and is only ancillary to a series of detailed 
arguments on metrical grounds which form the basis of my 
criticisms of his book. As Professor Arnold expressly states 
that he believes “that the formal scheme reached in this 
book, by which each hymn of the Rigveda proper is assigned 
to one of four successive periods, is a true adumbration of 
the historical development of the whole literature, aud 
should be a real assistance to the study of its meaning” 
(p. x), I consider that a review would have been incomplete 
which ignored the results given on pp. 260 seq. of his 
book. But, in any case, I cannot admit that the argument 
from resulta is unfair, It is true that in the case of motives 
it is unfair to condemn by the event, because results are not 
always under the control of the actor, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been laid down by any authoritative 
source that it is unjust to criticise a theory by ita logical 
consequences. For instance, any theory of the [liad which 
on metrical grounds assigned to an early date the Doloneia 
would be held by classical scholars to be refuted by the 
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nature of the subject-matter. There is, of course, the 
possible danger that the author of the theory may not have 
deduced correctly the consequences of his view, but I did 
not consider that I was called upon to assume that Professor 
Arnold's deductions were not derived legitimately from the 
metrical results. 

Professor Arnold argues that it is inconsistent to express 
appreciation of his examination and determination of the 
characteristics of the ‘popular’ Rigveda while rejecting 
his division of the main portion of the Rigveda into four 
periods. Iam unable to see the inconsistency. Parts of 
Professor Arnold’s tests are well known, and are derived 
from older authorities on the subject. These I have no 
hesitation in accepting, and, as I found myself unable to 
consider the other tests proposed by Professor Arnold as 
possessing any validity, I felt all the more bound to 
recognise the care with which he had developed in detail 
the fundamental tests. There are a certain number of 
hymns in the Rigveda which are clearly marked as late by 
the concurrent evidences of subject-matter, language, and 
metre. The majority of hymns, however, present no such 
characteristic features. Professor Arnold has in their case 
attempted to establish their relative dates by criteria of 
metre, language, and contents. The criteria of contents are 
hardly such as to satisfy any scholar, and Professor Arnold 
prudently does not lay much stress on them. The linguistic 
criteria are in many cases, I fear, worthless, and Professor 
Arnold himself (p. xiii) confesses that in postulating long 
quantities for many vowela he is running counter to com- 
parative grammar. When it is realised how many vowels 
of this kind occur in Vedic verses, it will be seen how 
materially this philologically doubtful process influences the 
metrical results. Moreover, the practice of valuing equally 
the various linguistic peculiarities renders the figures given 
practically valueless, since in each case it would be necessary 
for scientific study to specify the peculiarity concerned in 
order to permit students to judge of its validity. In their 
present form these figures are, I fear, simply misleading. 
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Compare, too, the significant admission on p. 519 as to 
archaism. 

There remain Professor Arnold’s metrical tests. I regret 
that he has not seen fit to controvert in detail the arguments 
which I advanced on pp. 485-8 of the Journal, where 
I maintain that his reconstruction of the history of the 
metres was d priori improbable, and even, as in the case of 
the secondary cosura, inconsistent, I have never denied 
that syncopation exists in the gayatri metre, and I do not 
understand how Professor Arnold can think that I did. 
What I did deny, and what I confess I consider few will 
believe, is that the syncopated gayatri represents a definite 
stage in the history of the metre. I may add that the 
forms which I consider are @ priori probable are taken from 
Professor Arnold’s examples, and I regret that they should 
be non-existent. 

With regard to the cwsura, the strongest evidence against 
its importance would be supplied by Professor Arnold 
himself if we accepted his division of the trigtubh into four, 
three, and four syllables, since then, in very many cases, 
this division, which he regards as so important as to base 
his treatment of the tristubh upon it, runs counter to the 
division by the supposed casura. 

But what is of most importance is that we must recognise 
the influence of personal taste in determining metrical 
forms, and that a poet, for example, may use the iambic or 
trochaic ending in gayatri or anustubh long before this 
ending has become regular, and that the same poet may 
employ widely different styles. To take the example of 
X, 20, and J, 1, to which Professor Arnold alludes, it is 
misleading to compare from a metrical point of view the two 
hymns, since X, 20 is written in trochaic gayatri and I, 1 
in iambic gayatri. Professor Arnold evidently does compare 
these two things, and concludes that X, 20 is an early 
hymn in comparison with I, 1. But I, 2 and 4, which are 
traditionally ascribed to the same author as I, 1, and which 
there is no conceivable reason for separating from I, 1, are 
written in gayatri of quite as ancient a type as A, 20. 
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Professor Arnold, of course, evades this difficulty by 
arbitrarily assigning I, 2 and 3 to o different author and 
period, but there still remains a serious difficulty, for it turns 
out that the writer of the irregular and therefore ancient 
trochaic gayatri of X, 20 was not indisposed to compose 
iambic anustubh of a most regular and therefore late 
character. Professor Arnold admits that the writer of X, 
95 was Vimada, and the evidence for that view is absolutely 
conclusive, Now X, 25 is written in the “beautiful metre 
traditionally known as astirapankti.” This metre, the 
beauty of which appears to be a discovery of Professor 
Arnold’s, is, it may be explained, nothing more nor less 
than an ordinary anustubh, after the third verse of which 
is inserted the iambic rhythm “ei co made” and after the 
last verse “vivaksase.” Of the forty-four verses omitting 
these iambic rhythms, according to my reckoning thirty- 
seven end in two iambi. Six stanzas have all four verses 
ending in two iambi, and in two cases only do two verses 
alone so end. In X, 21, also by Vimada and in fistirapankti, 
of thirty-two verses thirty-one end im two jambi. This seems 
to me as conclusive proof as can be desired of the danger 
of arguments from metre alone. If Professor Arnold were 
consistent in his theory, I really think that he should 
relegate the “beautiful astirapaikti” to a very lowly 
position in point of age among the metrea. 

The writer of I, 1, besides that hymn, has attributed to 
him by tradition, against which no satisfactory argument 
can be brought, the authorship of hymns 2-9, written in 
gayatri, partially trochaic, of a type at least os old as 
Vimada’s hymns, and an anustubh hymn, I, 10, in which 
five out of forty-eight verses are irregular. These facts 
show that metrically it is impossible to decide as to the 
comparative age of the two collections, though it is 
significant that X, 24, vv. 4-6, are in epic anustubh, 
a distinct sign of lateness which Professor Arnold can only 
remove by rejecting them as a later addition. In my 
opinion, I, 1 is by no means an early hymn, but the 
accepted view that it is older than X, 20 appears conclusively 
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‘proved by the fact that the style of the Vimada collection 
‘is distinctly more elaborate than that of the collection I, 1, 
10, and that the beginning of X, 20 is, as has always been 
recognised, an imitation of I,1,v,1. Further, the clumsy 
refrain introduced into the anustubh, with the repetition of 
the author's name, would seem a clear sign of a reflective 
and late period. On Professor Arnold's view, X, 20 is very 
much older than I, 1, the first belonging to the archaic, the 
second to the normal or third period. 


A. Berrrepate Keira. 


THE NEGATIVE @ WITH FINITE VERBS IN SANSERIT. 


The kindly criticism which Mr. Keith has given to my 
humble little anthology from the Upanishads encourages me 
to put forth a few counter-remarks on points raised by him. 

To my tentative suggestion that afakad in the Katha vi, 
4 may be the negative @ with the subjunctive sakad Mr. Keith 
will not listen. I referred to the rdrifika on Panini, ii, 2, 6, 
which approves of the form apacasi; yet Mr. Keith thinks 
it “open to grave doubt” whether Panini authorises such 
a compound, and in a note he adds “probably the use is 
later than Panini, and based on a misunderstanding or 
illegitimate extension of the rule.” This statement, I fear, 
is what Sankara would call sdiasa-mdtram. The negative 
before finite verbs is found in the Mahabharata and plenty 
of respectable later writings, not to speak of Pali and 
Prakrit; I would refer, e.g., to Hopkins’ “Great Epic,” 
pp. 265, 265, Z4.D.MLG., xlviii, 84, and Pischel’s Prakrit 
Grammar, § 464. And then Mr. Keith says that “ until 
some clear Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid 
a formation as possible in an Upanishad”; that is to say, he 
demands that an Upanishad which, as he admits, is com- 
paratively modern in style shall be subjected to the criteria 
of Vedic style. 

Mr. Keith thinks “unnecessary” my theory that the 
Brhad-aranyaka, iv, 4, 24 (annddo rasuddnah), refera to the 
epic legend of Suvarnasthivin. I, on the contrary, venture 
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to think that it is a plausible explanation of two words 
which otherwise would be meaningless, and I was glad to 
find that I had been anticipated in it by a native scholar, 
Mr. Narayan Aiyangar, of Bangalore. Anndda means an 
infant; and in most cases where the word occurs in an 
Upanishad one may suspect reference to legends or myths 
of some kind. 
L. D. Barnett. 


As the question of the negative @ with finite verbal forms 
is of considerable interest, I may perhaps offer one or two 
remarks. The cdrttita, on which Dr. Barnett relies, is 
certainly later, and in my opinion much later, than Panini, 
who certainly cannot have known the usage, and even it does 
not go so far as to give an instance of a negative with 
subjunctive. The construction probably originated with 
such simple cases as present indicatives. In view of the 
absolute uncertainty of the date of the passages of the 
Mahabharata, to which reference is made, it is not possible 
to prove for Sanskrit that the use is pre-Pininian, for the 
later writers no doubt conceived the carftika as being 
sufficient justification, and I am afraid that it is premature 
to argue from the Pali or Prakrit examples. 

But, whatever the history of the usage, it still seems to 
me extremely doubtful whether we should accept what would 
be an unprecedented form, a subjunctive with a negative a, 
in a work which is most probably anterior to Panini, 
especially when the meaning obtained by this interpretation 
is distinctly inferior to that suggested by the passage in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, iv, 4, 5, referred to on p. 496 of 
the review. The Suvarnasthivin legend appears to me to 
throw no light on the passage in question. 

A. Berrienare Kerra. 


A REMARKABLE Venic THEORY ABOUT SUNRISE AND SuNSsET. 


Thibaut, in his sketch of Indian Astronomy, Astrology, 
and Mathematics in Biihler’s Grundriss (ii, 9), makes 
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mention of what he \ an interesting statement of the 
Aitareya Brahmana about what really happens when people 
think the sun rises or seta. ‘ Interessant ist die Angabe 
des Ai. Bra. (iii, 44), dass die Sonne wirklich weder autf- 
noch untergeht, sondern dadurch dass sie sich umdreht, in 
den unteren Regionen, d.h. auf der Erde, abwechselnd Tag 
und Nacht hervorbringt.” I cannot refrain from adding 
that the importance of this statement would be greater if its 
meaning were more perspicuous. As it is laid down here, 
it seems to explain a mystery by an enigma. Thibaut 
himself adds: “Wie die Sonne vom Westen zum Punkte 
des Anfangs zuriickkehrt, dariiber geben die vedischen Texte 
keinen Aufschluss.” 

Haug, the first editor of the Aitareya Brahmana, who has 
also“translated it (1863), was himself struck by this theory. 
“This passage,” so he writes in a note on his translation 
of it, “is of considerable interest, containing the denial of 
the existence of sunrise and sunset. The author ascribes 
a daily course to the sun, but supposes it to remain always 
in ita high position on the sky, making sunrise and sunset 
by means of its own contrarieties.” But Haug does not add 
of what kind these contrarieties are to be considered. Nor 
does this appear from the actual words of the text in his 
translation, which, for this reason, I transcribe here in fall : 


“The sun does never rise nor set. When people think 
the sun is setting (it is not so), For after having arrived 
at the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite 
effects, making night to what is below and day to what is on 
the other side, 

“When they believe it rises in the morning (this supposed 
rising is thus to be accounted for). Having reached the end 
of the night, it makes itself produce two opposite effects, 
making night to what is below and day to what is on the 
other side.” 


I fully agree with both distinguished scholars thet this 
doctrine, which is so entirely contrary to the common and 
popular beliei—of the Vedic mantras, too—that night and 
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day are caused by the sun's alternative setting and rising, 
is highly interesting. Perhaps I may help to the solution 
of the puzzle, and try to improve the understanding of that 
which the old rsi whose doctrine is embodied im Ait. Br., 
iii, 44, meant by stating that Sirya ‘ produces two opposite 
effects’ (Haug) or ‘revolves’ (Thibaut), For this reason 
I put here the original text of the passage from the edition 
of Aufrecht (1879), p. 89 :-— 


“Sa va esha na kada canistam eti nodeti [iii, 44| 7 tam 
yad astam etiti manyante, "hna eva ted antam itvathatmanam 
viparyasyate, ratrim evivastat kurute "hah parastat 5 atha 
yad enam pratar udetiti manyante, ratrer eva tad antam 
itvathitmanam viparyasyate, "har evavastat kurute ratrim 
parastat 9.” 


Here two uncertainties are to be settled. Firstly, Haug 
and Thibaut accept the sentence afidfmdnam riparyasyate 
differently: the former, as he translated ‘it makes itself 
produce two opposite effects,’ considered the sentence next 
following, rdfrim erdcasid/, ete., to be nothing else but the 
detailed exposition of what was already concisely contained in 
the riparydsa; the latter, who renders dimdaam tiparyasyate 
by ‘sie dreht sich um,’ cannot but see in what follows the 
necessary result of the riparydsa. Secondly, Haug renders 
parastat by ‘what is on the other side,’ whereas Thibaut 
deliberately, it seems, has avoided to mention that rather 
ambiguous adverb in the brief account he gives of the theory. 

I think parasfdt must needs mean here ‘what is on high.’ 
It is directly contrasted with avasfat, ‘below.” But how 
may it be that Siirya by his viperydsa causes at the same 
time day on the earth and night in the upper regions, and 
inversely ? Why, we must suppose the sun has a bright 
front-side and a dark back-side. During the daytime he 
keeps his bright side to the regions below—hence the sun- 
light illustrates this earth and the things on it—but his 
dark side to the regions on high—hence the other luminaries 
are obscured and cannot, be seen on earth. At the end of 
the day, having reached the western meta of his daily course, 
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he turns himself to the other side and returns to the eastern 
meta, having his bright side opposed to the upper regions 
and his dark side to the earth: hence it is dark here, but 
the objects in the sky become visible; and this state of 
things laste until the sun, reaching the eastern term of his 
course, turns his body again to bring the benefit of his light 
once more to the regions below, making night on high. In 
this manner the old rsi whose doctrine has been preserved 
to us in the Ait. Br. expresses himself in plain and 
intelligible terms. The exegesis of his words is also in 
plain accordance with the incontestable meanings of paraatdt 
and rparyasyate. 

That which has obscured the true insight in catching the 
purport of the statement is Sayana’s commentary. It is 
a common feature in the method of Hindu scholiasts and 
exegetes to judge and interpret everything from the point 
of view of their own orthodox tenets. Sayana, therefore, 
understands dimdvam eiparyasyate os referring to the dogma, 
universally accepted in his own days and long before, that 
the sun in his daily course is circumambulating Mount 
Meru. Saryah . . . «. stdfmdnam viparyasyate | vipar- 
yasiam keroti | katham ciparydsa ti | sa weyate | avastdd atite 
dege ritron eva kurute parastdd dgamini dege “hah kurute | 
ayam arthah | Meroh pradakshinam kurcann ddityo yaddega- 
rdsindm prdnindm drahtipatham dgacehati taddecavdnbhir ayam 
udetitt cyacahriyate | yaddecardaindin draitipatham atikramya 
siirye gate sati siryo ‘stam efiti taddecavasibhir ryavahriyate 
(Attar. Brahm., ed. Aufrecht, p. 801). But Mount: Mern 
does not play any part in the speculations of the Brahmanas, 
and is, in fact, absent from the whole Vedic literature. 
Further, even if it be granted that Siiyana’s gloss operates 
with perastdt and viparyasyate within the legitimate sphere 
of the employment of these words, his explaining avrasfd! = 
atite dege is forced and something made par besoin de cause. 
There is no question here of the sun shining successively 
on different tracks of the surface of our earth, but of ita 
making by its riparydsa day and night alternatively at the 
same spot. So Sayana’s explanation of the passage must be 
put aside. 
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We, however, who are not bound to the standard of 
Hindu orthodox tenets are free to contemplate this old 
Vedic theory in the light of its own time, as it appears to us 
by the help of a strict philological method of interpretation, 
At the time when this brahmana, revealing the real causes 
of sunrise and sunset, was composed for the few, the many— 
they may or may not have known of Mount Meru—believed 
in the wdayana and asfamayana of the Deva Sirya. The 
Brahmanical philosopher, the holy rst, whose statement has 
been preserved in this remarkable passage, disbelieved that 
creed of the many. His esoteric revelation, however, about 
the true causes of sunrise and sunset is o rationalistic 
interpretation and nothing more. The interest of it consists 
in the fact that we have here a very early endeavour of 
Indian thought to explain physical phenomena by means 
of pure reasoning, by favka, without the usual metaphysical 
and theosophical bias. Primitive as it is, this theory has 
a claim to be considered to give a more scientific answer 
to the question it pretends to solve than where this answer 
is given in the ordinary way of the Brahmanas, e.g. Ait. 
Br., 8, 28, 9: ddityo rai astam yann agnim anupravigatt so 
‘ntardhiyate, ete. 

For the rest, the doctrine expounded was of little or no 
consequence, it seems. Nor is it mentioned, as far as I know, 
in any other Vedic text, It does not stand in connection 
with any ceremony or other religious act. Yet it may he 
observed that the supposed returning course of the sun at 
night, from the west to the east through the south, according 
to this theory, agrees very well with the religious practices 
always followed in the ritual pertaining to the pifaras, to 
Rudra, in the adAiedra-rites, and in all other performances 
which have in view the beings and spirits of night and 
darkness. 

J. 8. Srever. 


Leiden. 
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Tue Date or THE Porr Macna. 


An interesting article by Professor Kielhorn, published 
in the Gotfinger Nachrichten, 1906, part 2, has now settled, 
as closely perhaps as it is likely to be settled, the date of the 
Sanskrit poet Magha. An epigraphic record from Rajputana, 
an impression of which was sent to Professor Kielhorn by 
Mr. G. H. Ojha, gives us a king named Varmalita, with 
a date in the (Vikrama) year 682, = roughly a.p. 625, when 
he was reigning in that part of India. According to the 
concluding verses of the Sicupflavadha of Magha, the poet 
was a grandson of Suprabhadéva, a minister of a king whose 
name the published editions give as Dharmanibha or Varma- 
lakhya. The MSS., however, give a variety of other readings, 
and, amongst them, Varmalita. Professor Kielhorn has 
pointed out that it is now plain, from the inseription, that 
the last-mentioned is the correct form of the name, and that 
it follows that Magha must be placed in about the second 
half of the seventh century, a.p. 650-700. 
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Tue Fairus or Man. A Cyclopmdia of Religions. By 
Major-General J, G. R. Fortoxc. 3 vols. large Svo. 
(London: Quaritch, 1906, Price five guineas.) 


If most men of the passing generation were asked to name 
the distinguishing characteristic of the present age, they 
would very probably answer that it is the progress of 
natural science. The verdict of the future will very 
probably include the rise of historical research. More 
difficult to follow, more difficult even to understand, it goes 
steadily on; gradually, and amid much discouragement, 
enlarging its field of conquest, and attacking, one after 
another, the many problems of the growth and evolution of 
human institutions and ideas. The old well-known classics 
are being ransacked again for evidence on the new problems; 
and the new literatures now being discovered and made 
known are valued chiefly, not’ on literary grounds, but on 
the assistance they can give in these new enquiries. In no 
department is the new method of enquiry more fruitfully 
pursued than in the study of Comparative Religion—a study 
always especially interesting to members of our Society, 
inasmuch as so large a proportion of the evidence it uses is 
derived from Oriental sources. 

It is needless to point out that this new study is not 
pursued with the object of finding theological or religious 
truth. Its aim is simply to ascertain the facts about 
religious ideas held in different ages and in different 
countries, with a view to tracing the sequences in ideas 
from the earliest beginnings of religion down to to-day. 
And this study is beset with peculiar difficulties. 
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In the first place the collection of the facts required is 
rendered difficult by the very nature of the facts. They are 
in a large measure the facts as to what ideas were held. 
And not only are ideas less easy, both to grasp and to 
handle, than conerete statements of material fact, but ideus 
in ancient times are often so different from our own, 80 
strange, 80 apparently illogical, that it is often not at all 
easy rightly to understand them. It is only necessary 
to refer, in support of this, to the wide divergences of 
opinion between the scholars most competent to judge, us 
to the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, or the Assyrian 
mythology, or the meaning of the Tao, 

In the second place the results of the comparative study of 
religion lie beyond the grasp of the specialist who confines 
himself to one field, however accurate and scholarly he may 
be in his own department. To understand and appreciate 
the full significance of what he discovers in his own field, 
he must have not only a general knowledge of the results 
reached in other fields, but he must have also the necessary 
criticism to enable him to judge who are the workers in 
those other fields whose conclusions he can use with 
confidence. No man can be expected to be able to master 
the original records in more than one or two branches 
of the enquiry. But to contribute anything of abiding 
value to comparative studies there is required a first-hand 
knowledge of the main sources in one field nt least, 
a thorough training in historical criticism, and a breadth of 
view which shall inspire interest in the greater problems 
ut Issue, 

Another difficulty is the complete want at present of 
books of reference. There is no dictionary of Comparative 
Religion in which one may find, so arranged that it is easy 
to find them, the facts of which one is at want in any 
particular problem. There is not, at-least in English, 
any textbook of the subject, giving with adequate fulness 
and scholarship the ascertained results, adding the names 
of the best works in which one~could look for more 
detailed information on any particular point, The want 
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of a dictionary is mainly a matter of finanee. Publishers 
at present do not admit that any money can be made out 
of such a venture, for it would be necessary that many 
authors should collaborate under a competent editor, They 
may possibly find out, before long, their mistake. Mean- 
while we owe it to the author of the volumes under review 
that, with the generosity that so distinguished him, he 
provided the necessary means for the publication of this 
noble effort to meet a want that is being felt, day by day, 
with increasing urgency. 

It is stated in the editor's preface that General Forlong 
spent twenty-five years in compiling this work. We can 
well believe it. It gives in separate articles, arranged 
in alphabetical order, and filling about 1800 large pages 
of print, an account of the books, persona, places, and 
languages; of the sacred animals, symbols, images, buildings, 
and festivals; of the philosophies, legends, and beliets; of the 
various gods, demigods, and spirits, good and evil; and of 
the numerous sects, of all the religions current among men. 
Tt is no easy task to allot their due space and importance to 
all; to write with equal fulnees and accuracy on Assyrian 
demonology and Egyptian necrology, on the Roman festivals 
and the Greck mysteries, on Indian saints and Japanese 
devotees to duty, on Chinese philosophy and the human 
sacrifices of Mexico, on the magic and totemism of Australia, 
on the religious dances of the South Sea Islands, and on the 
medicine men of the Red Indians, 


The case of the gods is especially difficult. The kaleido- 


‘scope of ideas which make up the figure of a god is 


constantly changing, The dominant colour may persist, 
but the accessories vary, and by their variation alter the 
general scheme and balance. It appears from this work 
that the length of time during which the worship of a deity 
has lasted—that is, the length of life of the deity in question 
—varies from about one to two millenniums, only one or two 
having lingered on, in a semi-comatose condition, into the 
third millennium. It would not be possible within the short 
limits of a dictionary article to give the whole life of the 
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deity (that is, the ideas held about him and in connection 
with his ritual and worship), during the whole of this period, 
with the necessary distinctions of time and place. Possibly 
M. Cumont, the well-known authority on Mithra, might 
think that, compared with the number of his worshippers 
and the extent and influence of his cult, the space allotted 
to that deity should have been greater, and the wording 
somewhat different. It is certainly a pity that M. Cumont’s 
work is not referred to: but the article is fairly full, and 
very interesting. 

So with regard to the technical terms of the various 
philosophic and religious beliefs. They are often ambiguous, 
and—in such cases, for instance, as baptism, soul, arahat— 
have been used in different senses at different times and in 
different places. The expert would have dealt with them 
in more exclusively chronological an order, But the articles 
are full of curious and valuable information. 

A striking feature of the work is the mode of spelling. 
Greek words are spelt as Greek, and not as Latin. We are so 
accustomed to the latter method that Skulla and Aishkullos 
for Scylla and ASschylus will startle some readers. ‘Godess’ 
for ‘ goddess’ is logical, but new. The long marks over the 
yowels in Rishi are probably intended to show that they are 
to be pronounced as Italian and not as English vowels; but 
in that case it is difficult to see why Sita should be given as 
Sita, or what the marks signify in Vinaya and Hinfiyana 
(iii, 417). In these innovations, except in his use of the 
long marks, General Forlong is very probably a pioneer of 
the spelling of the future, and whether one agrees with them 
or not, they should not be allowed to prejudice the estimate 
of his work. 

It is, indeed, altogether as a pioneer work that the 
volumes here reviewed must be judged. A man of wide 
reading, rare culture, and of a deep religious spirit, the 
author has seen, before others had seon it, that a Dictionary 
of Religions is a sine gud non to any sure advance in 
our knowledge of the subject, The ideal dictionary 
would be the combined work of a hundred or more 
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scholars, each of whom should have devoted a lifetime 
to making himself master of one or other branch of the 
subject. There being no prospect, at that time, of such 
a work, General Forlong, undeterred by the difficulties of 
the task, set himself with amazing industry, and with all 
the resources of his wide knowledge gathered in years of 
personal intercourse, and then in years of reading and 
thought, to give ua such a work. He would be the very 
last man to think, or even to desire, that his work should be 
the final word on the subject. His object has been to help 
others, to give us a useful contribution towards the spread of 
enlightened opinion on the history and meaning of religious 
beliefs. In this object he has admirably succeeded. But he 
has left us also a monument to a charming personality. 
And in years to come, when his object shall to some extent 
have been achieved, scholars will look back to his work as 
the pioneer movement in a department of setentific enquiry 
that is of the firat importance to mankind. 

A word of acknowledgment is due to the editor, who 
has modestly concealed his name, As a matter of fact, 
the additions he has made in many places, (they are 
distinguished by square brackets) are of the greatest 
service, and add considerably to the value of the work. 
And merely to have seen these volumes through the press 
must have been a work of great labour, although that labour 
was evidently also a labour of love. 

T. W. Revs Davina. 


A History or Assam. By E. A. Garr, Indian Civil Service, 
(Caleutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co., 1906.) 


The familiar complaints concerning the lack of historical 
literature in India do not apply to the countries on the edge 
of the Indian Empire. Ceylon in the south, Kashmir in the 
north-west, Nepal in the north, and Assam in the north-east, 
all have their chronicles. The native histories of Ceylon 
have been known for some seventy years; the story of 
Kashmir, although not yet presented to ordinary readers 
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in uo readable form, has been rendered accessible by the 
exhaustive labours of Dr. Stein; the dry chronicles of Nepal 
have been transfused by the skill of M. Sylvain Lévi into 
a brilliant historical work on the best European model; ! 
and now the obscure annals of Assam have been digested 
and arranged by the industry of Mr. Gait, the one person 
in the world who knows much about them. In 1897 that 
gentleman, encouraged by Sir William Ward and Sir Charles 
Lyall, published a comprehensive Aeport on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam, which disclosed the unexpected 
richness of the material awaiting the historian of the future. 
The author of such a Report could not well avoid the fate 
of himself becoming the historian. Mr. Gait has yielded 
to his inevitable destiny, and, notwithstanding the pressure 
of heavy official duties, has succeeded in writing a volume 
on the history of Assam, which seems to include everything 
that ought to be included, and will be of permanent value. 
The author does not pretend to rival the brilliant style of 
the French historian of Nepal, and is content to tell his 
story in the level language of a blue-book. His work 
produces the impression of being thoroughly trustworthy, 
and accuracy is more important than liveliness of statement. 

Very little is known about the ancient history of Assam— 
the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma—before the 
Ahim conquest in the thirteenth century. The most 
important datum is the information given by the Chinese 
pugrim Hiuen Tsang (Yuan-chwang) concerning Kumara 
Bhaskara-varman, the vassal ally of King Siladitya or 
Harsha vardhans in the middle of the seventh century. 
The king of Kamaritipa, or Assam, then took the place of 
honour among the feudatories of the paramount sovereign, 
and it is evident that he enjoyed considerable power and 
dominion. But the pilgrim’s notice is almost completely 
isolated, and cannot be worked into a continuous narrative 
of local story. 

The Ahoms, a small clan of Shans, who made their way 

. da. Nigal, Etude Mistorique d'un Royaume Aindon (Paris, Leroux, two 
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from Burma across the Patkai Mountains, and entered the 
upper valley of the Brahmaputra in 1225 an, had, as 
Mr. Gait observes, “the historic sense very fully developed,” 
and maintained chronicles which were written up from time 
to time, and contain ea careful, reliable, and continuous 
narrative of their rule. That rule lasted for six centuries, 
with many changes and fluctuations in the extent of the 
power of the dominant tribe. The last days of the Ahom 
princes were made miserable by cruel Burmese invaders, 
from whom the country was delivered by the treaty of 
Yandaboo in 1826. From that time the province has been 
British territory. Mr, Gait gives an interesting account 
of the fighting with the Burmese, of the rise of the tea 
industry, and other important matters connected with the 
British administration, which we have not space to discuss. 

One remark in the chapter headed “Consolidation of 
British Rule” (p. 309) is important from the purely scientific 
point of view. “The people whom we call Nagas are known 
to the Assamese as Naga; they belong to a diversity of 
tribes, each speaking its own language, and calling itself by 
a distinctive name. The collective designation by which 
they are known to the Assamese seems to be derived, as 
suggested by Holcombe and Peal, from nok (cf. Sanskrit 
Loka), which means ‘folk’ in some of the tribal dialects. 
= The lengthening of the first vowel sound in the 
English rendering of the word ‘ Naga’ is probably due to 
the old idea that it connoted snake worship.” 

The Ahom language, now nearly extinct, is a member 
of the Tai or Shin group, and is written in a peculiar 
alphabet derived from the Pali, Dr. Grierson has given an 
excellent account of it in vol. ii of the Linguistic Survey, 
including a vocabulary containing every word which the 
learned author could collect. But he overlooked the coin- 
legends published in J.A.8.B., pt. i (1895). In the course 
of my work for the Indian Museum IT have had 
lately to catalogue the eight coins in that institution which 
bear legends in Ahdm, and so venture to offer Dr, Grierson 
the following additions to his vocabulary from the coins :— 
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bay = prayer. 

chad — great. 

Adu chu = offer (lst pers. sing.); cf, Aeii = to give (Grierson). 

litni — year (Gait spells Makli, p. 361). 

Lea dan = Indra (the Ahm deities were identified with Indian 
anes); cf. ding, pron. fewy = light, not dark (Grierson); Gait 
(p. 70) spells deng-don, ond explains as = ‘ one-powerful.’ 

phd = king (always the last syllable in the royal names, but there 
interpreted as meaning ‘heaven’; see Gait, Atefory, p. 240). 

piichdd or pin LAwn = reign (sec Gricraon s.v. pin). 

ftrd = the Almighty. 

Also o list of mames of the years of the Jovian circle, the 
meaning of which is not known. 


Mr. Gait’s book contributes a few more words, namely :— 


che = city, p. 89. khan = prince, p. 71. 
cht = burn (verb), p. 89. kKhyin = life, p. 86, 
dun = full, p. 72. far = younger, p. 71, 
jio = wide, p. 72 (= ‘ distant, lung = elder, p. 71. 
far,’ Grierson). gun = make, p. 89. 
kang = drum, poison, p, 72. ry = deserted, p. 77. 
kau = sworn, p. 81. rik = revive, p. 56. 
kin = great, p. 72. tang = chase, p. 82. 


And some others, chiefly collected on p, 240. 


The chapter on the Ahom system of government is of 
much interest. In his Report (p. 3) Mr. Gait, following 
the native writer, Kasinath, places the reign of Pratap simba 
between 1611 and 1649, rightly noting that coins of his exist 
dated 1648 a.n. (= 1570 g), Bat the History, following the 
authority of the dburanjis, or local annals, kills this king in 
1641, and places his accession in 1603 (pp. 102,116). The 
coins prove that Kasinath was right. Mr. Gait deserves 
hearty congratulations for having produced « work which is 
a sclid and considerable addition to knowledge, and must he 
taken note of in all future histories of India. 


Vixcext A. Smite. 
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Rerorr or Arcnonoctcan Survey Work ts THE NorTH- 
Wesr Froxtrer Province anp Baivcuistan for the 
period from January 2nd, 1904, to March Slst, 1905. 
By M. A. Srers, Ph.D., Inspector-General of Education 
and Archmological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. (Peshawar: Government 
Press, 1905, Sold by the Agents for the sale of 
Government publications. ) 


Dr. Stein, who is now on his way to seek fresh triumphs 
as an explorer of the sand-buried cities of Khotan, held for 
a year and a quarter the combined offices of Inspector- 
General of Education and Archwological Surveyor for the 
newly-formed North-West Frontier Provinee and Baluchistan. 
This anomalous arrangement will not continue. We are 
pleased to learn from a recent Gazette that the Indian 
Government has decided to maintain the Archmological 
Survey as a permanent institution, and has readjusted the 
jurisdictions of the Surveyors, who will be known henceforth 
as Superintendents, Notwithstanding the anomalous nature 
of his position and the practical difficulties involved in 
combining antiquarian research with the administrative 
business of the head of the Education Department, Dr. Stein, 
animated by his habitual energy, managed to overcome all 
obstacles and to effect notable work on his archwological 
side, which is adequately reported and illustrated in the 
publication which lies before us. The hurried scamper 
through parts of Baluchistan, described in the concluding 
pages, did not produce results of much value, although it 
sufficed to show that the country offers a good field for 
detailed archwological research, The Government of India 
still clings to the delusion that in a few years more all 
interesting sites will have been explored, und that the 
archeological department will then be free to devote its 
energies solely to the work of conservation and repair. It 
is really comical to see how the expression of this belief 
crops up from time to time in official resolutions, but facts 
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will prove too strong for Simla theories. Baluchistan still 
offers virgin ground, although the department need not go so 
far afield to find ample scope and verge enough for research. 
As yet the Panjab and Rajputina hardly have been touched, 
and there is not a province in the Indian Empire in 
which there is not room for practically unlimited enquiry. 
Dr, Stein, luckily, was not hampered by ‘ mosque-mending,’ 
and was able to devote the short time at his disposal to 
original research. 

He performed a useful service in collecting at Peshawar 
for deposit in the new museum there a collection of about 
250 sculptures of the Gandhara school. It is satisfactory 
to learn that he is fully satisfied with the correctness of 
certain current identifications important for understanding 
the ancient geography of the north-western frontier. He 
declares (p, 5) that “‘ General Conningham’s identification of 
Hiuen Tzang's Fa-la-na with the territory of which Banni 
was the natural and political centre must appear convincing 
to any student who is familiar with the actual ceography 
of this part of the North-West Frontier,” and that Ho-si-na 
‘has been identified with certainty os the present Ghagni.” 
On the next page he shows that the territory called Ai- 
kiang-na by Hiuen Tsang (Watters, ii, 262; Beal, ii, 289), 
and known to Arab writers as Kikan, must correspond 
roughly with Waziristan. Dr. Stein gives an interesting 
account, illustrated by good photographs, of the ruins at 
Adhi-Samiidh near Kohat, Akra, seven miles 8.8.W. from 
Bannii, and Kafirkot on the Kurram river. 

The position of the Munsehra copy in the Kharosthi 
script of the rock-edicts of Asoka is puzzling at first, because 
the immediate surroundings could never have been occupied 
by habitations, and no important commercial or military 
route passes near. But the apparent puzzle is explained 
by the fact that the inscribed rock commands the passage 
to a popular place of pilgrimage now known as the ‘ Tirtha 
of Bréri’ (Sanskrit Bhatfariké), so that the emperor’s 
commands were well placed to secure the attention of 
numerous readers (p. 17). The copies of the edicts at 
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Janagarh (Girnar) in Kathiawar and ot Riipnath in the 
Central Provinces similarly were located on pilgrim routes. 
The most important part of Dr. Stein’s work was his 
exploration of the Mahaban mountain on the Indus, about 
seventy miles E.N.E. from Peshawar. When the Early 
History of India was published in November, 1904, the 
evidence then available seemed sufficient to warrant amply 
the conclusion that Mahaban must be the long-sought Aornos 
of Alexander; and, if the late General Abbott's account had 
heen thoroughly trustworthy, that conclusion was inevitable. 
But Dr. Stein's personal investigations prove that Abbott was 
misinformed on important points, and that the topography 
of Mahiban cannot be made to agree with that of Aornos, 
as described by the Greek and Roman historians. The 
identification therefore must be given up, and the problem 
can be solved only in one of two ways, either by holding 
that the historians were romancing, or that the true site 
lies higher up the Indus. Dr. Stem inclines to the former 
alternative (p. 31), and is disposed to push back the formation 
of the ‘Alexander legend’ to the contemporary writers. 
But this solution dves not commend itself to me, and I believe 
that, when opportunity offers, a mountain, agreeing in most 
respects with the Greek descriptions, will be found higher 
up the river, and not very far from Mahaban. When the 
identity of Aornos and Mahaban seamed to be demonstrated, 
I was always conscious of a difficulty in understanding the 
statement of Curtius that the army, when leaving Aornos, 
did not reach Hephaistion’s encampment on the Indus at 
Ohind until the “sixteenth encampment” (2. Hist., p. 52). 
That statement requires some forcing to make it agree with 
the Mahaban site, but if the true site is an appreciable 
distance higher up the river, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing it. 1 cannot believe that the companions of 
Alexander, from whom Arrian drew his information, were 
mere liars, and invented the whole celebrated story of the 
siege. It is important to note that Dr. Stein (p. 47) 1s 
prepared to admit as “highly probable” the identification 
of Asgram with the Asigramma of Ptolemy. The geographer 
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places Embolima, the dépét below Aornos, in long. 124°, 
lat, 31°, and Asigramma in long, 123°, lat, 29° 30’. If, then, 
the equation Asgrim = Asigramma be admitted, although 
reliance cannot be placed on the exactness of the latitude 
and longitude, it is clear that Embolima was believed to be 
about a degree and a half farther north than Asigramma, 
and that Aornos cannot have been far from Embolime 
(Deane, J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 674). My impression, therefore, 
is that, although the summit known as Mahaban 1s not 
Aornos, the true site will yet be found on another summit 
close to the Indus, and not many miles distant. 

I have not left myself space to discuss in detail Dr. Stein's 
interesting attempt to fix the site of the famous stipa supposed 
to commemorate the offering by Buddha of his body to the 
tiger. Everybody now is agreed that Cunningham was 
mistaken in supposing Manikyala to be the place, and 
Dr. Stein shows strong, if not absolutely conclusive, reason 
for believing that the buildings on Mount Banj, a spur of 
Mahaban, represent the scene of the ‘body-olfering,” as 
pointed out to Hiuen Tsang. The guides of Fa-hien, the 
earlier pilgrim (ch. xi of his Trareds), located the famous 
legend at another place, only two marches to the east of 
Taxila. Dr. Stein (p. 45) claims no more than “ great 
probability” for his own identification, and so much may 
be conceded, although it involves an awkward correction of 
a bearing given by the pilgrim from ‘south-east’ to * north- 
east’ (p. 41), and such ‘corrections’ always arouse suspicion. 


Viscext A, Sarre. 


A Vocanutary or THE Tromowa Dianecr or Tineran 
SPOKEN IN THE CuumB! Vatuey. Compiled by E. H. C. 
WatsH, (Calcutta, 1905.) 


The Tromowa dialect of Tibetan is that used in the 
Chumbi Valley, which, while it is Tibetan in the main 
features of grammar and vocabulary, is affected in both 
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respects by modifications akin to those found in the languages 
of the adjoining countries, Bhutan and Sikhim. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled this work by going through 
a vocabulary of colloquial Tibetan with the headsmen of 
different villages, und noting down phonetically all cases 
when the words or structure differ from the ordinary 
Tibetan. His clerk, a Sikhimese, has tested the delicacies 
of doubtful sounds by comparison with his own language, 
and the vocabulary gives the words in English, Tromowa 
(Upper and Lower Tromowa being separated where, as 
sometimes, difference of origin, social customs, and religion 
have their counterpart in differences of speech), Sikhimese, 
and Tibetan. The Tibetan is fortunately given in its own 
characters as well as in Roman spelling, and this lessens 
the fecling of walking amidst quicksands that results from 
wandering among words of which the solid etymological basis 
has disappeared. 

One cannot on a cursory observation make generalisations 
as to the classes of words most affected by dialectic change. 
In some cases the variations are slight, in others the words 
are entirely different, but they often approximate to the 
Sikhimese. Among the chief differences in structure are 
those in the use of the particles which help to form the 
future tenses, the imperfect tense (formed with gayi), and the 
past infinitive. In pronunciation the ordinary a-sound is 
rounded to 0, as fon for gl#i, ‘a bull,’ and many of the 
compounds formed with ¢ lose their r-sound. 

The work gives the impression of being done with care 
and accuracy. Every contribution to our knowledge of 
Tibetan dialects is to be gratefully accepted, and the more 
languages that can be dealt with before outside influences 
have levelled them down the better will it be. Mr. Walsh 
is to be congratulated on having carried out a task which 
could not fail to have been interesting in itself, and valuable 
as an addition to our knowledge of language, and through 
that of human life. 

C. M. Rinprxe. 
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TImeT AND THE TIBETANS. By Granam Sanppere, 
(London, 1906.) 


This book is an excellent example of the beat kind of work 
published by the 5.P.C.K. Its author, Graham Sandberg, 
was prepared by a varied experience and varied attainments 
for his researches. He left the career of a barrister on the 
Northern Cirenit to take orders in 1879, and his work aa 
a chaplain in several parta of India, and especially in 
Durjiling, led him to the lines of investigation which became 
specially his own. Besides other work, he published o 
Vocabulary of Colloquial Tibetan, and undertook the arduous 
duty of revising the Tibetan Dictionary of Sarat Candra 
Das. This book has the pathetic interest that though the 
author wrote the preface, dated in January, 1905, a long 
struggle with delicate health was ended in the March of 
that year by his death, before he was able to complete the 
final revision of the last shoots. This work has been done 
by Dr. L. Barnett, of the British Museum, 

The book beara the impress of a vivid and eager personality, 
and throughout we can see that the collecting of facts has 
been a labour of love, undertaken both for the delight of 
knowledge in itself and for the sense of its bearing on the 
deeper questions of human life. Together with this vital 
sense of the significance and interest of all the details which 
make up the whole, goes an entire freedom from verbiage or 
fine writing. The facta speak for themselves, and make 
their own picture. 

There is an account of Lhasa, taken chiefly from the 
Reports of the Native Survey Agents, which makes the 
reader feel that he could find his way at once through all 
the main streets of the city, and that its sights are as familiar 
to him as those of Rome, and this is done by mere terse 
description, with no word-painting. | 

The contest between the traveller and the seavengers who 
try to get blackmail from him, working on the superstition 
that those who refuse it never leave Lhasa alive, and so are 
ultimately in their power as being the disposers of the dead 


ay 





ut the cemeteries; the bargaining of the traders, who bargain 
by grasping each other's hands under their ample sleeves, 
so that bystanders cannot judge of their proceedings; and 
the stall of Mrs. Jorzom, the seller of pastry, are pictures 
that remain in the memory. The monastic life iz treated 
shortly, but its main points are well brought out. The plan 
by which the teacher is beaten if the pupil does not pass 
his examination might be commended to the notice of 
educational reformers. 

But social life and organisation is not the only topic of 
the book. It begins with a full treatment of the geography 
of Tibet, its climate and meteorology, while the final 
chapters are on the flora and mammalia of the country, in 
which the scientific tastes of Mr. Sandberg find their scope. 
In the mythology of Tibetan Buddhism he touches on 
ground more familiar to us, and does not contribute much 
fresh knowledge, though it is useful to have the information 
so compactly given. Tantras and Tantric rites are deseribed 
and illustrated by the analysis of a volume of Tantras from 
the Tangyur, while the charm of the literature that is not 
derived from the Sanskrit nor inspired by it is shown in 
some specimens of the poems of the sage Milaraspa. This 
saint and poet, contemporary with the Norman Conquest, 
is as yet the most vivid personality in Tibetan story, and the 
one that most appeals to us. 


“ Yet an old man am I, forlorn and naked (says he)- 
From my lips springs forth a little song, 
For all nature at which 1 look 
Serves me for a book. 
. The iron staff that my bands hold 
Guides me o'er the ocean of changing life.” 


on 





Across the ages the ascetic who wandered among the snowy 
mountains, clad only in one thin robe, clasps hands with the 
most human of his kind, who found “ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” Sitting 
on the rock that overhangs the torrent, recalling the thought 
of Marpa, his dead teacher, ‘him who was the remover of 
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longings,” for whom “ yearning dirges should vanish away,” 
wandering among the villagers at their dances, followed by 
his disciples to icy caverns, where their weak faith questions 
how he may be nourished, seeking and having found within 
himself a kingdom that is not of this world, he remains, in 
spite of quaint miracles and theological denunciations, a real 
and living friend. May a wider knowledge reveal other 
personalities as fascinating ! 

To sum up, this book, while it serves im its clear 
simplicity of statement as a manual for the natural history 
and social organisation of Tibet, is at the same time pleasant 
reading for those who desire a general impression only, and 
forms a useful introduction to Tibetan ideas for the now 
increasing number of those who are interested in the 
language and literature of the country. 

CO. M. Ripnrse. 


A Hisrony or Eeyrr, rrom tHe Earuiest Tres to THE 
Persian Conquest. By James Hexny Breastep. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1906.) 


Dr. Breasted’s “earliest ”’ (historical) times begin with the 
accession of Menes of the First Dynasty, whose date he 
would put at 3400 nc, The Persian conquest occurred in 
625 u.c., and he has therefore some twenty-nine centuries 
to account for, By relegating all his “ Quellen” or sources 
to another work, called “ Ancient Records of Egypt,” which 
will be reviewed here when complete, and by avoiding all 
discussion of theories, Dr. Breasted has succeeded in con- 
densing his history of Egypt for this period into one thick 
volume of 600 pages. The book is well equipped with all 
necessary maps, indexes, reproductions of monuments, and 
photographs of scenery and other natural objects, taken 
for the most part ad hoe; while a fairly prolonged search 
has failed to reveal any important fact or date which has 
been omitted. Hence it must be looked upon as a master- 
piece of condensation, and the general reader, to whom it 
is more particularly addressed, may be congratulated upon 
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having such a convenient and ensy method of acquiring 
knowledge put before him. 

The history of Egypt lends itself better to this some- 
what summary mode of treatment than does that of most 
countries, because in the valley of the Nile the conditions 
of life have through many millennia remained the same. 
What we call Egypt is but a strip of extraordinarily 
fertile land on each side of a mighty river, and the 
great majority of its inhabitants have always been labourers 
whose economic condition has been not far removed from 
that of slaves, while they have been in everything dependent 
on a strong central power which has found it necessary, 
for their benefit quite as much as its own, to give them 
employment on huge public works. Nor is there much 
dispute es to the main facts of its history during Pharaonic 
times. First came the Old Empire, which united under 
one sceptre the many small principalities carved by the first 
invaders out of the territory of the aborigines. This endured 
from the First to the Sixth Dynasties, and was followed by 
a period not unlike our own Wars of the Roses, when the 
nobles, having become too powerful, warred against each other 
till settled government and orderly progress was impossible, 
and the land seemed fast relapsing into chaos, From this 
confusion emerged the Middle Empire, beginning perhaps 
with the Eleventh Dynasty, which formed the golden age 
of Egypt, and ended with the invasion of the Hyksos, a 
devouring host of Asiatic horsemen, who settled in the Delta 
like a flight of locusts somewhere between the Fourteenth and 
the Sixteenth Dynasties. These invaders were cast out by the 
conquering Seventeenth and Kighteenth Dynasties, who first 
organized Egypt for foreign conquest, and succeeded in laying 
a great part of Western Asia under tribute. But this state 
of things came to an end with the Nineteenth Dynasty, and 
thereafter Egypt fell more and more under the sway of the 
priests, who finally so managed matters that even the 
magnificent natural resources of the country were exhausted, 
and it became a mere milch-cow for its Ethiopian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman conquerors. All this is recited in order 
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by Dr. Breasted, whose literary skill enables him to transform 
what would otherwise be a bald catalogue of disjointed facts 
into an easy and continuous narrative. 

Dr. Breasted, however, though Professor in an American 
University, is in Egyptological matters more German than 
the Germans, and is directly inspired by the school at Berlin, 
from which he has derived his own erudition. Hence we 
ure not astonished to find him imagining a “ prehistoric ” 
immigration of Semites into the Nile Valley, a Semitic basis 
for the Egyptian language, 1 much abbreviated chronology, 
und o rather fantastic arrangement of the reigns of certain 
monarchs like the Mentuhoteps and the family of the 
Thothmes. In the last two instances his vagaries have 
been corrected by discoverics made since his book was 
written, and in the others Egyptologists will know with 
how many grains of salt they are to take his ‘ Berlinisms.' 
Nor is the uninstructed reader likely to be led far astray 
by them 1f he will only collate them, os he should, with the 
published opinions of the greatest of living Egyptologists, 
M. Maspero. Subject to this caution, the book is to be in 
every way recommended, 

F. LL. 


THe Eovrrian Heaven anp Hew. By E. A. Watts 
Boner. vols. (Kegan Paul & Co., 1906.) 


Under this title Dr. Budge gives us two of the most 
curious of the documents that the Egyptians placed in their 
tombs in the belief that they would thus magically assist 
the passage of the dead through the Underworld. The first 
of these, which is generally called the Book of Am-Tuwat, 
shows us what was the perhaps secret doctrine of the 
triumphant priesthood of Amen regarding the next world, 
and describes the journey of the solar bark during the hours 
of night, when it was supposed to traverse the same path 
that the dead would have to tread, and to be exposed to 
the dangers from which only the faithful could free them- 


leaving the earth and plunging into Amenti or “the 
hidden land,” wherein are pits of fire, huge serpents, and 
lakes of boiling water of so sulphurous a stench that “ birds 
fly away when they smell it.” Beside these obstacles, there 
was aleo the giant serpent Apep, who consistently opposes 
the advance of the Sun; but, with the assistance of Isis, 
the great goddess of magic, and other helps, the solar deity 
manages to pass from one division of Amenti to another 
until at last he unites himself with Kheper, the sacred 
beetle, and emerges triumphant on the eastern horizon, 
thence to run another duily course through the heavens, 
Yet his coming into this hidden land is of vital importance 
to the dead. We may take it that the kings and higher 
initiates into the mysteries of Amen were supposed to be 
given a place in the Sun’s boat, where they sang praises 
to him, constantly bathed in his light, fed on the offerings 
made to him, and perhaps were looked upon as mystically 
identified with him. But there were other less favoured 
dead already in Amenti, among whom the Sun passed, 
und the treatment of these differed widely. Some are 
represented as sunk in sleep, and without life until revivitied 
by the Sun’s light, which they enjoy during the brief hour 
that he is with them, wailing sorrowfully as he departs. 
Others, again, ure fed from the solar boat, which apparently 
forms their sole means of subsistence. But there are yet 
others who have in life proved themselves the enemies of 
Ra, who have blasphemed him, or who have merely been 
neglected by their descendants, and are therefore wandering 
about deprived of the sustenance they would otherwise get 
from the funereal offerings, These ore ‘judged’ by Ra, 
and are handed over to certain executioner gods, by whom 
they are hacked in pieces and otherwise tortured until they 
are finally annihilated. The upshot of the whole was that, 
without the knowledge and the assistance that the priests 
of Amen-Ra could give him, the life of the dead was but of 
little worth. 

Side by side with this, Dr. Budge puts the text known 
as the “book of the Gates,” which, in his opinion, was 
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written by the followers of Osiris to bring their ideas of the 
next world into line with those already professed by the 
priesthood of Amen. According to this, each region of 
the Underworld was marked off from the rest by gates, 
each of which was presided over by a warder appointed by 
Osiris, and it was necessary for the deceased to pronounce 
the name of this warder before he could pass through the 
gate. For the rest, there is no essential difference between 
the two different ways of describing the Underworld, the 
passage in both cases being made in a boat, the chief 
passenger in which was Afu-Ra or the dead Sun. But 
when half the journey was accomplished, according to the 
Book of Gates, the deceased had to undergo the judgment 
of Osiris, which was a very different thing from the 
judgment of Ra, which we have seen casually pronounced 
in the Book of Am-Tuat. The soul of the dead is brought 
before Osiris and ‘weighed’ against the feather of truth, 
the test not being, as in the other case, his loyalty to Ra, 
but his observance of the moral law as set forth in what 
ia generally called the Negative Confession. Hence, says 
Dr. Budge, we see that it was the worship of Osiris that 
first introduced moral ideas into the Egyptian religion, and 
thia view is probably correct. Moreover, the reward of 
the righteous differs considerably in this book from that 
imphedly assigned to them in the stricter doctrine of Amen. 
In the Book of the Gates, the justified dead is introduced to 
the Sekhet-Aaru or Elysian Fields, where he spends his days 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping, in much the same manner 
that he had been accustomed to do upon earth. In both 
eases the wicked are tortured and finally annihilated in 
much the same fashion. 

The importance of these books for the history of religions 
is immense. Although their central idea is less religious 
than magical, their object being to compel rather than to 
persuade the supra-mundane powers, they contain, like most 
magical books, many allusions to religions and beliefs that 
had passed away long before the Nineteenth Dynasty, under 
which Dr. Budge's examples were written. Hence they 





enshrine, as it were, some of the earliest religious conceptions 
of the Egyptians, such as, for instance, the deseription of 
the ‘kingdom’ or hell of Seker, an early Egyptian god 
of the dead about whom we otherwise know hardly any- 
thing. But more important even than this is the light they 
throw upon the shape which Christianity first took on its 
introduction into Egypt, and upon the early heresies which 
we are accustomed to class together under the name of 
Gnosticism. As we learn from the discourse of Origen 
against Celsus, there were in the second century sects of 
Christians who believed that after death they would have 
to pass through gates guarded by terrible powers, to whom 
the justified would have to address formulas which seem 
to be directly derived from those in the Book of Gates. 
Other documents tell us that the Manichwans, a sect that 
in many parts of the world were able to contend with the 
Catholic Church on something like equal terms, also adopted 
the views of the Egyptians as to the solar bark and many 
of the incidents attending its passage through the night. 
As for the tortures of the wicked, it is not too much to 
say that most of the apocryphal writings of the first few 
centuries which describe them, owe nearly all their inspiration 
to the two books here given; and thus it may be said that 
these last colour the eschatological views of all Christendom. 

Dr. Budge's three volumes comprise the full hieroglyphic 
texts of the two books in question, a summary of one of 
them made in very ancient times, and full translations 
of both, together with reproductions of the curious vignettes 
or pictures with which they were originally illustrated. 
Dr. Budge’s name is a guarantee for the scholarly execution 
of the work, the publication of which confers a benefit upon 
science that will before long be appreciated at its proper 
value. 

F. L. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(April, May, June, 1906.) 


I. Gevyera, Meetines or tHe Rovas, Astatic Socrery. 


April 10éh, 1906.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 


Major Sir H. McMahon, K.C.LE., 
Rev. Walter Stapleton, 

Mr. Fritz V. Holm, 

Professor H, C. Norman, 

Babu Brajo Sundar Sannyal, 

Mr, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


Major Vost read a paper on “ Kapilavastu.” A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Fleet, Dr. Hoey, Dr. Grierson, and 
Mr, Yusuf Ali took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 8th, 1906, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr. D. L. MeCarrison, 
Mr. Fritz Krenkow. 
The Annual Report of the Council for the year 1905 was 
read by the Secretary. 


Toe NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Rerort or THE Counci. FoR THE Year 1905. 


The Council regret to report the loss by death of the 
following fifteen members :— 
Mr. E. M. Bowden, 
Lieut,-Col. Wilberforce Clarke, 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
Rev, Dr, John Edkins, 
Major A. 8. Faulkner, 
Mr. C. W. Kynnersley, 
Mr. F. W. Madden, 
Miss Manning, 
Sir William Muir, 
Professor C, K, Niemann, 
Professor Jules Oppert, 
Mr. R. D. Sassoon, 
Mr. R. C. Stevenson, 
Mr. W. Strachey, 


and by retirement of the following twenty-seven members :-— 
Mr. Laxman Arya, 
Mr. L. R. Ashburner, 
Mr. H. K. Basu, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, 
Mrs. Bendall, 
M. E. Blochet, 
Mra. Ole Bull, 
Prince Boris Chakhovsky, 
Mr. G. R. Dampier, 
Mr. H. V. Davids, 
Mr. G. P. Devey, 
Professor Arthur M. Edwards, 
Mr. W. Fyfe, 
Mr, H. Haddad, 
Mr. A. V.: 
Mr. E. A. Khan, 
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Col. Sir H. E. MacCullum, 
Mr. EK. 5. Menon, 

Mr, K. K. Nayer, 

Mr. L. H. Proud, 
Mdme. 4. A. Ragozin, 
Mr. D. J. Rankin, 

Mr. Khaja Khan Sahib, 
Major W. H. Salmon, 
Mr. G. F. Sheppard, 
Mr. Irach Sorabji, 

Mr. N. B. Vakil. 


The following forty new members have been elected during 


the year :— 


Mr. 5. Ramanath Aiyar, 
Mr. 4. Gauhar Ali, 

Dr. D, Anderson-Berry, 
Mr. Muhamed Badr, 

Mr. KR. R. Bugtam, 

Mr. Virendranath Chattopadhyay, 
Mr. E. Colston, 

Mr. Wilson Crewdson, 

Mr. Jogindranath Das, 

Mr. E. Edwarda, 

Col. It. Elias, 

Sir Charles Eliot, 

Sheikh Abul Fazl, 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose, 
Miss Winifred Gray, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 
Mr. Arthur Hetherington, 
Mr. Mir Musharaf ul Huk, 
Mr, Syed Asghar Husain, 
Mr. Bijaya Chandra Mozumdar, 
Mr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. Rustam J. J. Modi, 
Mr. Yusuf I. Mulla, 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
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Mr. F, Handyman Parker, 

Mr. F. G. Petersen, 

Mr. Henry Proctor, 

Mr. T. M. Rangacharya, 

Mr. Joseph Nadin Rawson, 
Mr. H. A. Rose, 

Dr. F. Otto Schrader, 

Mr. James W. Sharpe, 

Mr. G. F. A. Stevens, 

Dr. James W. Thirtle, 

Mr. Jain Vaidya, 

Mr. Gauri Datta Misra Vidyabhusana, 
Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Mr. G. C, Whitworth, 

Mr. K. Mohamed Yahya, 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus. . 


There is a decrease therefore of two in the number of 
members. 

Five additional Libraries or Societies have subscribed 
during the year, and none have withdrawn, so that the 
total of all classes of contributors is increased by three. 

The amount received in subscriptions was less than in 
1904, and it is noticeable that a decrease under this head 
has been steadily progressive during the last four years, 
and this is to be accounted for by a smaller proportion of 
Resident to Non-Resident Members. The number of the 
former has fallen from 103 in 1903 to 86 in 1905, But 
compensation is found in a larger sale of the Journal, which 
during the year has realized £46 more than in 1904, and 
£67 more than during 1900. This is an indication of 
increased appreciation of the value of the Journal, which 
the Council regard with considerable satisfaction, showing 
as if does that the high character of the communications 
published in it is maintained. 

On the expenditure side there is nothing abnormal, except 
that the accounts show a donation of £10 10s. towards the 
cost of publication of the new Pali Dictionary by Professor 
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Rhys Davids, being the first of ten such sums to be paid 
annually by the Society. 

In connection with the Oriental Translation Fund, the 
second volume of the late Mr. Watters’ “Travels of Yuan 
Chwang” has been published during the year, forming 
vol. xv of this series, Vol. xvi has also been published, 
“The Lawa'ih of Jami,” a facsimile of text and translation, 
edited by Mr. Whinfield, who hes himself borne the cost 
af its production. The Council record their thanks to 
Mr. Whinfield for this contribution to the series. 

Another volume has been accepted, and is in course of 
preparation by Mr. L. D. Barnett. The work is the 
entagado-daeno, the eighth Anga of the Jain Scriptural 
Canon.” It will, it is hoped, be soon ready for press. 

The Society’s Public School Gold Medal for 1905 was 
awarded to Mr.'E. W. Horner, of Eton College, for the best 
essay on “The Life and Times of Ranjit Singh.” It was 
presented to the successful competitor by Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary of State for India, and a full report of the 
proceedings appeared in the Society's Journal, pp. 607-612 
of the volume for 1905. 

A new rule was adopted at a special meeting of the 
Society on December 12th, instituting the office of Honorary 
Vice-President, and Sir M. E. Grant Duff and Major- 
General Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid were at once elected. 

By a resolution of Council in December last, a Committee 
was appointed to examine the Rules and Byelaws of the 
Society with a view to revision. The Committee have since 
then been engaged on the revision, but have not yet made 
their report. 

Professor Rhys Davids, having been appointed to the Chair 
of Comparative Religions at the University of Manchester, 
esigned during the year his position as Secretary to the 
Society. which he had held for eighteen years. High 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered to the 
Society for so many years was expressed by the members of 
the Society at the last Anniversary Meeting on May 16th, 
1905, and at a later meeting on December 12th, when 
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a further testimonial of good-will and of thanks for his 
services was given to him, with a portrait of himself painted 
by Mr. Ivor Gatty. An account of the proceedings will 
be found in the Journal for April, L906. 

Miss Hughes was appointed Secretary to the Society in 
March, 1905, 

During the year the Society has lost two of its Honorary 
Members, the Rev. Dr. Edkins and Professor Jules Oppert. 
A full account of their life and valuable work will be found 
in the Journal for January, 1906. The Council propose in 
their place the election of 

Sir Ernest Satow, 
Professor René Basset, 

This year, under the rules of the Society, Dr. Thornton 
and Sir Raymond West retire from the office of Vive- 
President. The Council recommend their re-election. 

The Council have heard with great regret, which they are 
sure will be shared by the members generally, that Dr. Cust 
finds it necessary on account of his health to resign the 
office of Honorary Secretary, which he has held for twenty- 
seve years, and his Vice-Presidentship. It is proposed, 
as a slight recognition of the valuable services he has so long 
and continuously devoted to the Society, that he be elected 
an Honorary Vice-President, 

Under rule 48 the following members of the Council 
retire, Viz.:—Mr. Frazer, Dr. Gaster, Colonel J acob, Professor 
Rapson, and Mr. Wollaston, two only of whom are re-eligible. 

The Council recommend the election of 

Dr. Hoernle, 
Mr. Hoey, 
Professor Neill, 
Professor Rapson, 
Mr. Wollaston. 
The Council also PCOnmMend the re-election ot 
Mr. James Kennedy as Honorary Treasurer and 
_ _ Dr. Codringt as Honorary Librarian. 
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The Council recommend that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Auditors, Mr, Irvine, auditor for the apn 
and Mr, E. T. Sturdy and Sir Frederick Cunningha 
the Society. 





Proresson Marsoriovrn: My lords, Indies, and gentle- 
men,—I have great pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Society's Report. The gentleman who oceupied this position 
last year expressed the hope that our numbers would increase. 
We find to-day that there has been a decrease of two, but 
I trust we are only retiring to make a forward spring. If 
we compare the numbers of similar societies abroad, we have 
no great cause for complaint. The French Oriental Society 
numbers 240 members, the American Society 270, the 
German Society about 400—largely supplemented, it must 
be observed, by English and American members—and the 
Royal Asiatic Society has a membership of about 500. We 
are therefore a good deal ahead, but not to the extent 
which the interests of Great Britain in the East would 
render likely. I hope that there will be a further increase 
in the future. When compared with other learned societies 
we are not quite at the bottom: the Mathematical Society 
has 270 members—about half our number: the Astronomical 
Society has 709; the Hellenic Society 870; the Geological 
Society O50 ; the Chemical Society 2,750. We have a long 
way to make up to be equal with some of them. What we 
must do is to prove, if we can, that the studies we pursue 
are as Important to mankind as those of other societies—as 
valuoble as chemistry, as fascinating as astronomy, and as 
refining as Hellenic studies. Then our membership ought 
to rise to four or five figures. 

With regard to the members we have lost by death this 
year, tributes have been paid to their memory and work in 
our Journal, but I should like to mention one or two names. 
Professor Jules Oppert was closely connected with the exploit 
of which this Society is prouder than of any other—the 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions. Sir William 
Muir was accorded the Society’s Gold Medal. 
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Those who have joined us during the year have brought 
considerable strength. As an old fellow-student I welcome 
in particular the accession of Sir Charles Elliot, well known 
as an authority on East Africa, on Turkey, where he resided - 
in the service of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, and on 
Oriental religion. 

Then as to the budget. We know that with charitable 
or religious societies it is considered that they are not doing 
their work efficiently unless they are in debt. This docs 
not apply to learned societies. We need make no attempt 
to hush up our balance. It has been pointed out that it 
is due to the additional sales of the “Journal "+ this 
proves that non-members of the Society find that it contains 
valuable matter and desire to purchase it. At one time, 
when the English Historical Review was not getting on 
well, its editors resorted to the expedient of asking 
Mr. Gladstone to write an article for it, We have not as 
yet done anything like that, though we might be gratified 
to get articles by leading stateamen. Those who are re- 
sponsible for what appears in the Journal have to see that 
in the interests of learning no genuine contribution shall 
be excluded, but no spurious one is admitted. It is some- 
times difficult to decide these points, but it is probable that 
our “Journal” has maintained a standard equal to the 
Journals of other societies and academies dealing with the 
literature of the East. Some communications have opened 
out unexplored fields; others carry on exploration in these 
directions as well as in those fields that are fairly well 
worked, where they fill in gaps. Looking through the list 
of contributions we find that the field covered is wide with 
regard to subjects, countries, and epochs of time. The 
special funds of the Society have also been employed in the 
publication of works which will be found to be furthering 
the objects for which they were started. It gives me much 
pleasure to move the adoption of the Report, 

Mn. A. Bernienare Keirn: In seconding the adoption of 
the Report I wish I could feel satisfied with the explanation 
offered by the learned mover with regard to the diminution 
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im the number of our members. Tt seems to me to be 
4 serious question that the number of resident members 
should have decreased to 86. We are, no doubt, not fair 
judges of our own work, but the increase in the sales of the 
“Journal” proves conclusively that it maintains its high 
character and is valued by outsiders. But for one or two 
causes, or perhaps from beth combined, those who might 
become members of the Society are not attracted to it. 
Professor Macdonell, in a lecture given here recently, showed 
the disadvantages under which Oriental studies lubour. 
Candidates for the Indian Civil Service are no longer 
required to take Sanskrit for the Final Examination, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that few members of the 
service take up such studies in India. Now, it must be 
admitted that all men would not care to do scientific work 
in Indian subjects, but there remain some who would and 
who have already done research work in Classics. Tf these 
men once had a start by even one year's teaching in 
Sanskrit, the results, if not great, would at least be valuable. 
Their interest would be aroused und in some cases good work 
would follow. It seems to me, therefore, that every candidate 
for the Indian Civil Service should take up Sanskrit, or if he 
is going to Burma, Pali. I am well aware that Governments 
are not moved by pure reason, but the case for the inclusion 
of Sanskrit or Pali in the Final Examination is so strong 
that if it were represented by the President and Council of 
our Society, it would, I think, move even the India Office. 
Tf not, however, would it not be possible to bring the 
Royal Asiatic Society to the notice of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service? At present few, if any, of them know 
of our existence. In this respect I should like, if I may, to 
make two suggestions. In the first place, steps should be 
taken to impress upon probationers the advantages that 
would accrue to them and to India through the study of 
Sanskrit, and the resulting sympathy with and understanding 
of Indian life and ideas. At present I fear that their 
teachers do not realise the duty of encouraging such studies, 
I know of a teacher of Indian law in one of our Universities 
Jas. 1006. | 4) 
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who, on being asked by a probationer what optional subject 
he should take up, replied to the suggestion that Sanskrit 
might be useful by a denunciation of that language as quite 
dead and wholly unprofitable, In the second place, we 
should bring to their notice the desirability of their 
associating themselves with the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
perhaps it could be arranged to admit Indian Civil Service 
probationers as members at a subscription of one guinea 
a year. 

Further, would it not be well to bring the Royal Asiatic 
Society to the notice of all existing members of the Indian 
Civil Service by sending ont a circular to everyone now in 
the Service in India or at home. Many may not know of 
the Society, and some at least might like to join. 

With a view to increase the number of resident members, 
it might be considered whether it would not be possible te 
alter the hour of meeting, Four o'clock in the afternoon 
is an inconvenient time for those engaged in official or other 
business. A meeting at that hour breaks up the afternoon, 
and the tendency in other Societies is to transfer the hour of 
meeting to the evening. Some Societies have gone further 
and have instituted monthly dinners, after which a lecture is 
given. It may be thought to be beneath the dignity of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to adopt methods which tend towards 
popularity, but such methods might perhaps do good to the 
cause of Indian studies. 

I feel that in seconding the adoption of the Report Iam 
only anticipating the wishes of the members present in 
expressing on my own behalf and on behalf of all those who 
use the Library the great appreciation which we feel for the 
kind and efficient assistance rendered by our Secretary, who 
performs her duties in «a most admirable manner. 

Siz Rayvwony West: With reference to observations 
which have been made as to the extent to which the Society 
is known in India, everyone must be aware that the members 
of the Indian Civil Service are not ignorant of our existence, 
I was in India thirty-six years; from first to Inst I knew 
af the Royal Asiatic Society, and became a member of it 
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at an early period after retiring from the service, All 
members of the Society here are aware, of course, that it 
is impossible for distant members to attend the meetings, 
but there is no necessity to press the claims of the Society 
on the Indian Civil Service. If it should he thought 
desirable, I see no objection to a special appeal being made. 
But I do not think the Society is going down, The reason 
why resident members have decreased may perhaps be found 
in the rule made some years ago giving easier terms con- 
nected with the use of the library. 

With regard to the Oriental studies at Oxford and 
Cambridge, I may say that I take an active part in the 
studies of probationers at Cambridge, and I can assure the 
members of the Society that it is not the case that the 
attractions of Sanskrit and Arabie have not been brought 
to their notice. My lamented friend Professor Bendall was 
active; Professor Browne is very active, and in so far as 
students have a taste for Oriental studies ample encourage- 
ment is given, It is only men with special linguistic 
tendencies who take up Sanskrit with profit in addition 
to the vernacular they are obliged to learn. A few do take 
Sanskrit, and their numbers probably might be increased. 
If pressure is brought to bear loss of time is often involved ; 
the work is not done seriously, and it is dropped when the 
man reaches India, It takes time which should be devoted 
to matters of absolute necessity. Offer encouragement to 
students, by all means; but do not put on such pressure 
as will divert a man’s attention from the matters that 
interest him. I have every confidence in the success of 
the Society; there are oscillations in every Society. We 
have this last year lost by death a rather greater number 
than usual; gups must be filled up. We shall go on 
prospering as in the past. If members would take trouble 
to bring the claims of the Society before their friends, we 
should get new members who would not only pay their 
subscriptions, but who would add intellectual strength to the 
Society. The translations and other publications of the 
Soviety this year will do valuable service. 
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Lorp Rear: Before I refer to the Report of our Society 
for the past year I have to mention that the Society's Gold 
‘Medal has been awarded to Dr. G. U. Pope, the well-known 
Tamil scholar, and the Public Schools Medal this year goes 
to Rugby for the first time, and 1s awarded to Mr. Nalder. 

As already pointed out, we have lost this year a great 
number of members by death. To most of them allusion has 
been made on previous occasions at our meetings, and I shall 
not go through the entire list to-day, but I must mention 
one or two names. 

In Sir William Muir the Society has lost a member who 
was both President and Gold Medallist; his life was 
remarkable for its varied achievements, and his works on 
Islamic history, particularly the “Life of Mahomet,” are 
of special importance and value. 

The loss of Professor Jules Oppert removes a commanding 
figure umong Orientalists; he was, indeed, the Nestor of 
Assyriology. He was one of the earliest students of Zend 
and of the cuneiform inseriptions, and he received the reward 
of naturalisation in France for his services to Assyriology. 
He was an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 1881: he founded the Rerwe d’ Assyriofogir, and was 
4 permanent contributor to the Journal Asiatique. 

Dr. Edkins, one of the founders of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was an Honorary Member of 
our Society, and his Mandarin Grammar is one of the best 
books on the Chinese language. 

There is one name which I greatly regret to have to add 
to the list of our losses by death, that of Professor Bendall, 
of Cambridge, This is the first occasion on which Professor 
Bendall has not been in our midst, There is hardly any- 
thing which I can add to the admirable obituary notice which 
has appeared in the “Journal,” written by his friend, and, 
I am glad to say, successor, Professor Rapson. You will 
there find a record of his many and varied activities. 
Professor Bendall was u Sanskrit scholar, and more; he was 
a typical scholar of extraordinary versatility. We deeply 
regret that his Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine was not 
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further advanced. He was an ideal teacher; he knew how 
to inspire his students with enthusiasm for the subject 
taught. He considered himself their friend, guide, almost 
colleague, as well as teacher. His loss to Cambridge is 
exceptional. His passionate love of music showed the 
artistic side of his wonderfully well endowed nature. 
Professor Bendall’s memory will ever be held in honour 
and reverence in our Society. 

I wish to pay a tribute of great respect to Dr. Cust im 
regretting his absence to-day. He has been associated with 
the Society for many years and has always shown the 
greatest interest in its work: He never failed to stimulate 
us by his advice with regard to the development of the 
Society. 

It is with great pleasure that I allude to the excellence of 

r “Journal,” and to the way in which it holds its own 
among other similar publications. It is the representative 
of the Society in the world of Orientalists everywhere. 
During the last year no subject has been loosely handled im 
its pages, and its success shows that although the number of 
members has dwindled to some small extent the number, 
and especially the quality, of those who contribute to the 
“Journal” cannot be said to be on the down grade. 
I should like to call attention to the articles by Professor 
Mills, of Oxford, on the Pahlavi Texts of the Yasma. They 
ure especially valuable as it is now recognised that no further 
labour upon the Avesta of an exhaustive nature can be 
attempted until all the Pahlavi texts have been treated in 
a similar way. Indian Epigraphy is represented by five 
articles of great interest written by Dr. Fleet, Major Vost, 
and Professor Kielhorn. The “Journal” of 1905 is repre- 
sentative of the various interests of the East, and not unduly 
partial to any section. The Arabic articles from the pen of 
Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, are of great value to 
acholurs; Persian is represented by Professor Browne, of 
Cambridge, whose knowledge of Persian poetry is unrivalled. 
He has dealt with the lives and writings of two hitherto 
little known poets, Numismatics, we are glad to see, find 
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a place in the “ Journal”; three articles on this subject are 
contributed, one by Professor Rapson, whose reputation as 
a numismatist is equal to his reputation as a Sanskritist. 
Dr, Hoernle and Professor Takakusu elucidate some vexed 
problems of chronology and history, and in Colonel Gerim's 
article on Indo-China we have a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of a field perhaps the least explored. We await 
with interest his long promised monograph on ‘ Researches 
m Ptolemy's Geography.” The Notices of Books form a 
feature in our “Journal” which is much appreciated by 
members. 

There is only one more subject to which I shall refer. 
On various occasions we have had opportunities of criticising 
the neglect of Oriental studies by the Government and its 
want of encouragement to candidates for the public service 
with regard to the study of Oriental languages. The 
result is that only a limited number of students avail 
themselves of the opportunities that already exist. We 
cannot complain of the dearth of teachers, for there are 
always eminent scholars ready to fill the chairs the moment 
there is a demand for any particular branch of Oriental 
learning. Dut it is the demand which fails. With regard 
to the importance of Tibetan, until recently there was no 
Chair of Tibetan, but as soon as the need arose the gap 
could be filled. There are competent scholars who are 
prepared to give the ripe results of a lifelong study to fill 
Chairs, and to devote themselves to their students a5 occasion 
arises. You will be pleased to hear that meetings have been 
held of representatives of various societies interested in the 
development of Oriental learning, of Eastern trade, and of 
our relations with the East, and it is proposed that a united 
effort should be made to approach the Government in order 
to point out how they could stimulate Oriental studies in 
various directions, In many Government departments a 
Proper appreciation of Oriental knowledge would create 
a vast improvement, so without it in the long run we shall 
not be able to hold the position which our great Oriental 
Ampire imposes on us. Unless our officers are trained as 
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other Colonial powers, the outlook is serious. Surely we 
who are the inheritors of a vast Eastern empire cannot do 
less than show ourselves equal to the responsibility which 
our ancestors have laid upon us to consolidate this great 
empire. I have much pleasure in putting the adoption of 
the Report. 

Woe will now proceed to elect two Honorary Members. 
It is proposed that Sir Ernest Satow, our Minister to China, 
should succeed Dr. Edkins, one distinguished Chinese 
scholar thus succeeding another. In the place of Professor 
Oppert it is proposed to elect Professor René Basset, 
whose merits are so generally recognised that I need not 
enumerate them. 

(The Report was carried unanimously.) 

Before I sit down I should like to express on behalf of the 
Society our best thanks to Miss Hughes for the admirable 
way in which during her tenure of office she has fulfilled all 
the expectations raised by her election. 


June 19th, 1906.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 


PResextaTion OF THE Socrery’s Tarensiat Goin Mena 
To De. G. U. Pore, axp or THe Puatic Scuoor Goin 
Mepat tro Mr. L. F. Natorer, or Roony. 


Lory Reavy: Ladies and gentlemen,—I shall reserve any 
remarks on to-day's interesting ceremony until the end, when 
I shall have the pleasure of moving a vote of thanks to the 
Secretury of State for India, I will now simply invite him 
to give to Dr. Pope the medal which the Royal Asiatic 
Society present every three years to the most distinguished 
Orientalist, and also the Public Schools medal given annually 
by the Society for the best historical essay on an Indian 
subject, and which has this year been obtained by Mr. Nalder, 
of Rugby. I may congratulate Dr. Pope and Mr. Nalder 
that they will be the recipients of these coveted medals at the 
hands of so distinguished a scholar and statesman as my 
Right Honourable friend Mr. Morley. I am quite sure that 
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in after years my young friend Mr, Nalder will look back 
upon this function as one of the most interesting and 
pleasant events in what we hope will be a most successful 
career. 

Mx. Moncey: Ladies and gentlemen,—It is not necessary 
for me to-day to say anything about the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I am, perhaps, the person least qualified to expatinte on that 
topic, I understand the object of the Society—an object nm 
which it has suceceded—is to collect knowledge of Eastern 
literature, thought, and archeology. Your “Journal” 1 
regarded throughout the Empire, throughout the world im 
fact, as a tangible and continuous record of the discoveries 
that have been made in these various branches of Eustern 
knowledge. 

The medal I have first to present is awarded us a tribute 
to Dr. Pope in recognition of his distinguished services. 
I for one am always delighted — perhaps because I am 
approaching that class—to pay tribute to a veteran in the 
walks of thought and knowledge. Dr. Pope may regard 
to-day’s proceedings and the recognition of his work by this 
distinguished and most competent Society as, in some senses, 
the crown of his long career. It is true that the real crown 
of knowledge is its acquisition, and that he has enjoyed te 
the full for long years. It is not necessary for me to go 
through all that he has done. I am not competent even to 
pronounce the names in the long list of books of which he 1s 
the author. He must have gone through what might be 
called great masses of drudgery —I mean grammars and 
vocabularies ; the young recipient of the other medal to-day 
will probably realise this acutely. Dr. Pope's researches in 
Tamil, Telugu, and the dialects of Southern India are well 
known to all who sre concerned in that field of literature and 
action. He has not only been « most industrious scholar 
through the many years of a happily long life, but he has 
thrown his life ond faculties into a most sympathetic and 
admiring intercourse with whose whom we call backward 
ee was cast. For those who are 
responsible for the government of States there are two 
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yiews—I suppose no one will dispute it—of the work of 
missionaries. Whether we sympathise or do not. sympathise 
with their immediate designs, whether we believe or do 
not believe them to be permanently fruitful, missionaries 
from old times—I am thinking particularly of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China—have performed great linguistic 
services, and have added vastly to our knowledge of back- 
ward races and peoples. 

Dr. Pope's services have added permanently to our know- 
ledge of the languages of Southern Indiw. Perhaps the 
culminating effort of his literary career has been the pro- 
duction of the text and a translation of the work of one 
whom he calls o Saivite saint, who gave utterance to the 
deepest devotional thoughts of his community. What 
delights me is to know how he speaks of the book and of 
the saint. Dr. Pope refers to him in the sympathetic and 
admiring language which one good man ought always to 
use towards another, whatever his dialect. It adds to the 
pleasure I feel in being the humble performer in presenting 
this gold medal to him. 

Dr. Pope, it is with great pleasure that, on behalf of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have the honour to present you with 
this medal, given, as Lord Reay has told us, every three 
years to the most distinguished Orientalist of the day. It 
was awarded to Sir William Muir, a man of the highest 
distinction. All my friends of the Indian Civil Service 
speak of him as a most able administrator, yet he found time 
and possessed the intellect to perfect and extend scholarship, 
and he afterwards became Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. Your walk in life has been different from that of 
Sir William Muir, but you will take this medal as a 
of our honour for you and for your services. 

Now I must turn from the veteran to the tyro. I do not 
think that it is quite accidental that the prize has gone to 
Rugby this year. I cannot forget that of ull Public Schools 
Rugby, under the admirable inspiration of Dr. Arnold, was 
the first school in which history was taught in that spirit in 
which we pursue it to-day. Mr, Nalder is only perfecting 
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a Rugbeian tradition by signalising the fact that it has 
trained him in true historical study. 

When I was a boy at school at Cheltenham—it seems: 
u hundred years ago—we had admirable history lectures and 
classes, but I do not remember that we ever wrote prize 
essays. I know I did not. I once wrote what I wished to 
be a prize poem, but it was not successful. However, the 
Head Master said to me, ‘I am glad that you composed that 
poem, because it shows all the elements of a sound prose 
style.” Iwas wounded at the time by his remark, but I was 
cute enough to perceive its true significance. But although 
it was an extinguisher it was also an incentive. 

I have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Nalder’s prize 
essay on Hyder Ali, I may say, even in his presence, that 
it shows great intelligence. I was struck by the promise of 
historical grasp, by the search for historical parallels, and by 
the aptitude of language. He draws a parallel between 
Hyder Ali and Frederick the Great. He compares the 
dominions of Frederick—the dominions Fredenck appro- 
priated, Silesia—with the dominions of Tipoo, which I rather 
think we appropriated. He reminds me in the essay of 
a sxying of Napoleon's, ‘ This old Europe bores me.” I think 
he made Tipoo a citizen, Citoyen Tipoo. I suppose it is 
some similar feeling to this which makes some of our friends 
reproach us for thinking too parochially, for not being 
sufficiently ‘bored’ with our own old and narrow little 
Europe, for not being ready enough to extend over the vast 
field which lies under the British flag. 

The Royal Asiatic Society does well in giving this medal 
The object it has in view of arousing an interest in Indian 
history is, I am sure, thoroughly well-timed; because, say 
what you will, it is inevitable, if not now, certainly before 
long, that the people of this country will interest themselves 
more constantly and more pressingly than they have hitherto. 
mecampe reo sis oi pare a certainly depends 
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of mine talking as if Indio, with all its vast variety of 
population, were exactly like this country, and could be 
dealt with in the sameway. It ought to be dealt with in the 
same spirit. It is a truism that India contains an infinite 
variety of knowledge, every variety almost of thought, of 
belief, of social usage and conditions. Nothing is more 
important than that the people of this country who lead the 
mind of this country and who eventually decide on the policy 
on which India shall be governed should recognise that in 
India we have an excessively complex, diversified, and 
perplexing subject. You may talk one day to a native 
gentleman who speaks as good English as you do, who talks 
with as much intelligence as you do of the thought, literature, 
and polities of modern Europe. Then, in Southern India— 
with which Dr. Pope is so intimately acquainted—you have 
people who are not much more advanced than the tribes of 
Central Africa. It is not reasonable, and it may be 
dangerous, to forget this enormous diversity of conditions. 

Sir Henry Maine said that it was a pity that the social 
and political beliefs and usages of India had been only 
superficially examined, and he himself made a powerful 
contribution to our knowledge of what lies at the bottom of 
those beliefs and usages. It is a matter for congratulation 
that we have still among us an authority in this respect who 
is not inferior to Sir Henry Maine; I mean Sir Alfred Lyall. 

India has been written and spoken about, as Lord Curzon 
noticed the other day, by three first-class masters of English 
speech, Burke—he might have added Sheridan—Mucaulay, 
and John Bright, that great and distinguished orator. Some 
of the finest and most striking passages in the Enelish 
tongue are to be found im the writings of these men 
concerning India. We can never understand the people 
until we are acquainted with their speculations in religion 
and philosophy. Sir Henry Maine and Sir Alfred Lyall 
have revealed something of the variations of belief and social 
usage in India. T venture to make a present of this reflection 
to Mr. Nalder—he may perhaps make use of it m the future 
—that mastery in speculative beliefs, in religion and social 
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usage, is the true key to history. I hope one day, if he has 
nothing better to do—I do not know what he is going to do 
—that he will take that task in hand. Mill's “‘ History of 
India” is getting out of date. Let him take the facts of 
Indian history, fertilise and expand them, and show their 
relation to our beliefs. This is a task of the first magnitude. 

I was reading the other day a book on India by a traveller 
who had been round India with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The writer wondered whether the teaching ond 
spread of English culture will be anything less superficial 
and transient than the pseudo-Hellenic culture which Alex- 
under, or rather his generals, spread over Western Asia. 
It would be very discouraging if that were so, but I am 
persuaded that it is as yet too soon to forecast with confidence 
the reciprocal effect of European thought and literature upon 
Indian usages and beliefs, We cannot forecast with con- 
fidence, but nothing but good can come of an endeavour, 
a8 In this essay—your object in this Society points the way— 
to promote a better understanding of one another, I know 
it is said that East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, That may be so, but we shall not be m 
« hurry to believe it. Everyone now taking part in public, 
literary, or philosophical affairs would be slow to admit the 
conviction to his mind. The British rulers in India, it has 
been said—but it is not quite true—are like men who are 
bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes at 
once. Itisa difficult task. You who belong to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and I in the way open to me, and men like 
Dr. Pope in their way, are trying to bring about the solution 
of ao difficult problem. It may not be soluble, but then 
statesmen—I do not mean only men in official life or 
Members of Parliament, but men who look to the welfare of 
States—are always dealing with insoluble problems. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be here to-day, and 
I hope both the veteran and the tyro have enjoyed the 
proceedings. 

Mr. R. W. Fraven: We all know the great literary 
uchievements of Dr. Pope, and it is therefore fitting that 
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this Society should combine to recognise and crown these 
achievements by the highest award it can bestow on Oriental 
scholarship. 

His life-work has been to unravel the long-lost history of 
the life and thought of South India, of a race now to be 
found, in the words of the Dravidian scholar Caldwell, 
“wherever money is to be made, wherever on apathetic 
people is willing to be pushed aside, there they swarm, these 
Tamils, the Greeks or Scotch of the East.” The language in 
which the Tamil ancient records are preserved is a language 
of no ordinary difficulty, It is absolutely unintelligible to 
the ordinary Tamil student of the vernacular, It 1s preserved 
in a style known as Classical Tamil or Straight Tamil as 
opposed to the Vernacular Tamil or Crooked Tamil of to-day. 
Tt abounds in the most complicated systems of metres, it is 
crowded with anomalies, full of obsolete words and forms, 
and archaic inflexions. The grandest period of this literature 
falls somewhere between the nimth and thirteenth centuries 
of our era. With the whole range of this extenstve literature 
Dr, Pope is as intimately acquainted as are the ablest native 
scholars of South India, and to this knowledge he brings his 
great powers of critical analysis. Within the last few years 
he haa given us translations of some of the most important 
works of this period, so that now, in his own words, we can 
undertake “a thorough scientific investigation of the historical 
foundation of South Indian beliefs.” 

He has not only given us these translations for purposes of 
research, but he has further enriched them with the most 
copious notes from the three great works of Jain or Buddhist 
origin, only recently published in Tamil, in Madras, and still 
untranslated. We therefore look still for much from the 
great storehouse of learning of Dr. Pope, for who else is to 
undertake the work, as he himself has truly said that “Tamil 
scholarship is the direct read to poverty.” 

Notwithstanding this, Dr. Pope has devoted almost sixty 
years of his life to the study of this literature and to its 
critical exumination. It has been the study of a nation’s 
literature, a study that is of the record of the best that nation 
has thought. 
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He has traced for us in that literature the early advent of 
Aryan learning into South India, and the literary fluence 
of the Jains and Buddhists; then the story of the vehement 
disputes between the Jains, Buddhists, and Tamil teachers 
is told in his recent translation of the Manikka Vagagar, 
until the revival of the ancient worship of the personal God 
Siva, leading to the building of the great temples of South 
Indian from about the tenth century, and the final disap- 
pearance of Buddhism and Jainism from the land. At the 
same time a new philosophy was growing up. 

The teachings of Sankara Acarya, the Karma Yoga of 
Patanjali with a theistic Sinkya, all were united and formed 
an eclectic school of philosophy for South India known as 
the Saivya Siddhinta, which deals with the nature of 
a personal God, the soul, and its bonds or Maya, which 
separate it from mystic union with the soul of all things. 

Of this Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, as set forth in the 
long poems of the fourteen Santina Gurus or Succession 
of Teachers, Dr. Pope is now almost the sole European 
exponent, and a textbook from him would be eagerly 
welcomed. As a true teacher or guru, Dr. Pope is 
reverenced not only here but in all Tamil land. His 
influence has been great, and the affection felt for him by 
his pupils is deep and lasting. 

We are here to recognise a life's work of patient research 
and laborious scholarship, and I know that Dr. Pope will 
feel the honour deeper because it honours his beloved 
melodious Tamil, and will bring pride to that proud and 
sensitive people of South India, as well as to the many 
scholars and friends of Dr. Pope. 

Dn, Pore: It is not easy for me to speak on an occasion 
like this, and I do not know that I ean do better than 
develop the idea which has grown up ever more and more in 
my mind during all the years I have been engaged in work 
and studies connected with the Tamil people and their 
literature. It appears to me that the first step where 
a European rice has one of a widely different character 
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all that it can to that other race, the very first step 
must be for the Europeans to acquire such a knowledge 
of the longuage of their protégés as shall bring them into 
contact with all that is best and highest in their speech 
and thought. It is not enough for the Englishman to talk 
common Tamil, he must be able to think and feel with the 
people, he must be able to understand and sympathise with 
their highest aspirations. Where they have gone astray, 
if it be so, he must be able to follow out the reasonings which 
have led them astray, and to comprehend the truth that 
lies behind their supposed errors, You most benefit any 
people by finding out what is best in them and developing— 
sometimes it may be correcting—their ideas. Amonget the 
Tamil people it is safe to suy that very few Europeans who 
have sojourned among them have done this, Heschi was one of 
these, but anyone who reads the wonderful Témbavani which 
he composed, or caused to be put together, must feel that m 
the mass of legend there accumulated he missed his way, and 
so failed to produce the full effect that his remarkable know- 
ledge of the people, their language, and their literature 
might have enabled him to produce. The great Tranquebar 
missionaries acquired an unparalleled knowledge of the 
commonest forms of Tamil, but the chief result has been 
the formation of what may be styled a separate dialect— 
the ‘Christian Tamil.’ Another great scholar was a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Ellis. He, on the other 
hand, devoted himself almost exclusively to the cultivation 
of the highest native literature, and had scarcely any imter- 
eourse with the ordinary native. On the whole the result 
has been that the great bulk of Europeans, official and 
missionary, have stood aloof very much from the highest life 
of the Tamil people. 

On the other hand, chiefly through the influence of that 
truly great man Dr. Alexander Duff, the great body of 
missionaries has thrown itself with wonderful energy and 
success into the work of imparting to the pupils in the 
missionary schools throughout all India of a thorough English 
education. The young men of India, seeing in this the high 
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road to Government employment, and general success in life, 
have thrown themselves into English studies with marvellous 
enthusiasm. The general result has been that they have 
come to neglect and despise in many cases their own 
vernacular. In Madras the Free Church Christian College 
has given us some native scholars who have profited to the 
utmost by their English education, and have at the same 
time done very remarkable work in Tamil. To Dr. Miller 
and his colleagues South India owes very much; but the 
tendency is to Europeanise the students and lead them 
altogether to neglect their own vernacular. What is wanted 
is a race of men who shall transfuse mto Tamil all that they 
gain from their English studies. I am afraid that Tamil 
literature, though it has made notable advances of late, is in 
danger of being put greatly in the background, m which 
case how-are the many millions of the Tamil people to share 
in the enlightenment of these favoured few? English and 
the vernacular must advance aide by side, and it will be an 
evil day for the Tamil country when its youth ceases to be 
proud of its own beautiful language, which is capable of 
expressing every variety of thought. It must be acknow- 
ledged that there is a wide chasm between Europeans and 
the Hindus of South India. This is not altogether—perhaps 
not mainly—the fault of the natives. It is true that the 
Hindu system of caste is a great barrier; but of course the 
English themselves are a caste, and at many points prevent 
free intercourse of the races. It will probably never be 
possible, even if it were desirable, to effect the fusion of 
races; but the study of Tamil by all Europeans would do 
very much to bring them together and to enable them to 
co-operate in works for the benefit of the people. It seems 
to me that every one who has work to do in the Tamil land 
should resolve to master its language, and this applies not.to 
men only but to their wives, who surely have their work 
to do in the Innd. 

There is an abundance of books by means of which 
a thorough knowledge of every kind of Tamil can be 
acquired. The study is not without its own peculiar 
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fascination. It must be acknowledged that in no part of 
the world in any age have more able, zealous, conscientious, 
and laborious men served their country than those who in 
the Indian civil and military services have spent their lives. 
A great number of missionaries and teachers have laboured 
with both zeal and suecess in the Tamil land. 

Every department of the public service has been ably 
worked, Perhaps the tame hag now come when to all their 
other qualifications a thorough knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people may become something more 
than an accomplishment posssessed by a select few. Hf 
I have been able in any way to help forward this desirable 
result I shall feel deeply thankful. 

Antagonism must be banished. The tendency to look 
down with ill-disguised contempt upon all that differs 
from preconceived notions must be overcome. Strange 
varieties of social and religious customs must be tolerated 
and construed in a kindly spirit if alien races are ever 
to come together for their good. Both Europeans and 
Tamilians have felt this to be hard and well-nigh impossible. 
This question of native languages is beset with difficulties, 
Englishmen who have to devote their energies to the most 
difficult work of carrying on the government of the vast 
multitudes of India cannot find time and opportunity for 
linguistic studies, and it 1s quite possible for a man to become 
so absorbed in the study of language as to neglect the people 
who speak it. There have been some who could not see the 
wood for the trees. It is interesting to search out the Tamil 
roots; but the Tomil race, with its infinite wants, is 
of greater wmportance still. The study of languages is 
important; but after all it is but a means to an end, and 
that end is good government, and the elevation of the 
people themselves. Still, it must be asserted that the more 
a man makes himself acquainted with the thought of the 
people the greater will be his opportunity for exercising 
a real benefiting effect upon it. In regard to the training 
of native young men the matter seems much simpler. The 
more thoroughly they understand English the greater will 
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be the store of ideas and good principles which they can 
diffuse; but it will be a great mistake if they allow them- 
selves to become alienated from their people. They really 
know just so much as they are capable of transmittmg im 
their own language to their own people. Thus with them 
Tamil study must go hand in hand with the acquisition of 
English. This has not always been the case. For those 
Europeans who in any capacity seek to be teachers of the 
people, 1t seems self-evident that the directest way, if they 
can only find it, to the heart of the people must be through 
their own mother tongue. My whole lifelong experience 
enables me to attest the truth. The love shown to me 
by natives whom I have never seen has often affected me 
very deeply. My efforts were feeble, my mistakes many, 
but they have clung to me as though I were their father, 
because I knew and to a certain extent understood their 
own speech. I feel therefore compelled to emphasize as 
much as I possibly can the advice that I give to all who 
desire to do good work in India, * “ Learn the lanrunge, try 
to steep your mind im its idioms, to think im it, and to feel 
in. it.” 

The way in which I was led to make Tamil the main study 
of my life was peculiar. It was in the Oldham Street 
Wesleyan Chapel in Manchester. I was a schoolboy af 
13 years, and I had gone with a relative to hear a 
farewell address from one highly esteemed, who was going 
out o8 a missionary to Madras. I remember the words 
which arrested my attention—“I am going to Madras, 
where I shall have to minister in Tamil to a congregation 
of native converts.” It was the first time, I think, that 
I had ever heard the word Tamil, and I said to myself, 
ae ee ee aT ee eon $0 sions, 
will learn Tamil.” I kept my word, and have been learning 
Tumil ever since! Seventy-three yenrs have passed since 
that (to me) epoch-making missionary meeting, 
never forget (he. fizet, tise that I-met s Tamil nan face te 
dene, eee sak soe Tt was on board the grand old 

Green’s ship, in which I had sailed round the Cape to India. 
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Tt was somewhere in April, 1839. We had cast anchor in 
the Madras Roads, as it was too late to enter the harbour 
that night. I stood on deck, saw the distant lights, and 
wondered what my new home had in store for me. Close 
beneath me I saw a catamaran, from which a tall stalwart 
native made his way over the bulwarks on to the deck. 
I shall never forget his appearance. He had on the scantiest 
possible garments, but on his head there was a little cocked 
hat of plaited palm-leaves, from the recesses of which he 
extracted a parcel of letters for the Captain and passengers, 

He looked as though he might have been Matthew Arnold's 

“Merman” in search of his wife. When the packet was 
handed to the Captain he turned to me and said, “ You are 
not culled the Pandit for nothing, ask this Tamil man how 
far the ship is lying out from the shore.” So after a few 
minutes of profound thought I looked the catamaran man in 
the face and said syllable by syllable in Tamil, “From the 
ship to the shore the distance how much?” He looked at 
me with his big black bright eyes as if astonished to hear 
Tamil words from one that was evidently a ‘ griffin’; but 
he understood what I meant, and with a condescending smile 
he opened his mouth and poured out a flood of soft-sounding 
mysterious sounds of which I could make nothing. It was 
my first attempt to act as the interpreter. 

Even more vivid is to me the recollection of the time when 
my tongue was loosed, and I first felt that I could think in 
Tamil as well as speak. It was one of those glorious 
evenings that one sometimes enjoys in South India, I had 
wandered out to the beautiful beach of St. Thome, which 
adjoins Madras and is close to the native village. of 
Mailapur, where the great poet Tiruvallaver wrote his 
famous poem. The sun had just set, and the moonlight 
streaming over the sea where the noisy surf-waves were 
hushed into a gentle murmur. A native school, headed 
by a middle-aged teacher, was seated on the sand and 
reciting a lesson. I walked up and spoke a few words 
to the children, but the Brahman schoolmaster, who perhaps 
suspected that I was a missionary, interposed with a few words 
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that were not simply contemptuous, but even blasphemous. 
I must say here, by the way, that this was the only time in 
all my life in which such o thing occurred to me. I felt 
thoroughly angry, and denounced him as unworthy of his 
office, since he could show such an example to his pupils. 
From one thing to another I went on speaking of the grandeur 
of the creation around us, and how such an evening should 
uplift and tranguillize our souls, and so I glided into o 
regular discourse. Meanwhile a crowd had assembled, and 
some questions were asked, to which I replied to the apparent 
satisfaction of the people. I had gone on in this way for 
something like an hour before it struck me that I had been 
talking Tamil all the while, and talking with the people with 
perfect ease. I think I never felt so thankful in my life; 
for though I had been eleven months in the country, and 
had worked every day with a Munshi, and tried to talk with 
all manner of men, I had come to feel thoroughly discouraged, 
and had almost settled into the conviction that I should 
never be able to speak, think, and feel in an Oriental 
language. And now my tongue was loosed; I had taken 
the leap, and had got safe back to shore. I may add that 
T have never since felt any difficulty in saying in Tamil what 
I wanted to say. Before gomg on board ship I had taken 
some lessons from a returned missionary well known im his. 
day (the Rev, Elijah Hoole), and had accumulated quite 
a Tamil library, containing a Tamil translation of the Bible, 
a prayer-book, and a hymnbook, So during the voyage I act 
myself the task of translating one of my sermons into Tamil, 
hoping to preach it on the first Sunday in Madras. I wrote 
it and re-wrote it: I have it stil—it is a wonderful and 
mysterious document. However, when I arrived at Madras 
I got the Mission Munshi and read it over several times 
with him, and on the Sunday morning I read it, In the 
vestry afterwards a good old native Christian came up to me 
and said, as it was interpreted to me: “It is very nice to 
hear a young Englishman speak to us from the pulpit on 
his first Sunday in the country, but if there had been an 
interpreter would it not have been better?” I may say, by 
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the way, that ; native congregations have occasionally much to 
endure in this way. It is easy to mistake a word, and the 
school-children enjoy the joke. The first time I attempted 
im exposition without a written document I tried to unfold 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. Now the 
Tamil word for tax differs from the word for a lion by 
a single letter, and I accordingly explained that the publican 
was hated and feared because he was a collector of lions, 
which, os one of the congregation said afterwards, made it 
quite justifiable for the Pharisee to hold aloof from him. 
All Europeans in India have their language difficulties, 
Tt is very much to be desired that everyone going to India 
should get a good grammatical grounding in the language 
he will have to talk. The first year a man spends in India 
is not favourable generally to the development of the energy 
of mind and bedy which the practical mastery of a new and 
strange language must necessarily require. Finally, there is 
one beautiful thing more than another for which I thank the 
good Providence that has guided me: it is that unity of 
purpose and energy of mind and body have been preserved 
well-nigh to the end. 

Dr. James (Headmaster of Rugby): I have no wish to 
mike a speech, but I desire to express my great pride and 
. pleasure that one of my boys, a capable member of the Sixth 
Form who has learned to read and think for himeelf, has 
been this year the recipient of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
gold medal for an historical essay on India. I should be 
a more unworthy and degenerate successor of Dr. Arnold 
even than I am if I did not think that history was one of the 
most important subjects that could be taught either at school 
or at the university, or made the study of a lifetime. And 
the history of England, of her Dependencies and Colonies, is 
one of the most important branches of it: its educational 
value cannot be over-rated, I am amused when I see (as 
I saw the other day in a volume of essays on tramimg for the 
Army, which contained the usual tirade against public 
schools) how generally it 1s assumed that we teach nothing 
but classical history. Classical history has its value. You 
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light it sheds on our social problems of to-day. But English 
history must have a prominent place; und in teaching 
English history for the last two or three centuries you must 
teach Indian history. No doubt if we wish to understand 
Indian history properly we must go back to the pre-English 
period; but the teaching of this opens out a great vista and 
difficulties of time. The pomt I wish to emphasize, however, 
is that we cannot understand Pig es history thoroughly 
unless that part relating to India is included. 

Many years ago, when I was Head. Master of Rossall— 
it must be twenty-five years ago—it flashed across me that 
few boys had a working knowledge of Indian history. 
I made up my mind (I taught history then; of late years 
T have had to leave that to greater specialists than myself} 
to give a short series of lectures on Indian history, It 
was not an altogether easy matter to prepare the lectures. 
The authorities available then were not those of to-day. 
Mill's is the dullest of dull histories, and not altogether 
reliable. I had the brilliant but somewhat inwccurate essays 
of Macaulay, and some magazine articles, The lectures 
may, for aught I know, have fallen flat, but they interested 
me at least, and taught me much; and at any rite I felt 
that I had discharged a duty to the school, If Indin is 
to be governed intelligently and with the sympathy of 
which we have heard so much of late, we must not be content 
to teach those whom we send out to govern India something 
of its history; we must know it ourselves, and we must 
teach it to the citizens of this country. ~Indin is often said 
to be only “a geographical expression,” and Mr. Morley 
has referred to this point ; it is o SnnUiey: OO MENY many 
wr nie fh hiss of th pp i we 
to govern and understand Fen. We ure, I think, 
doing a . great work: in ncoUTApINEG fresh iterate on noite 
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appear almost week by week. There is that excellent series 
on the “Rulers of India,” and there are the novels of 
Kipling and Mrs. Steel which tell of the inner life of the 
people. These are all great steps in advance. But there 
is one point which I must emphasize. If we are going to 
make the history of Indias, as that of any other country, 
known, if we are going to popularise it, we must make it 
interesting. Last time I had the pleasure of mecting 
Dr. Creighton, who was my contemporary at Oxford, we 
had a little controversy on Froude’s appointment as Lecturer 
on History at the University, Creighton said that it was 
unthinkable, that his inaccuracy and his partiality would 
do great harm. I ventured to press the other view, urging 
that, however important accuracy may be, the literary 
presentation of history is also of great importance. The 
new feature of the present day literature on the subject is 
that it presents Indian history in an interesting manner to 
English minds, and not the least valuable part of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's work in this direction is the encouragement 
of the study of Indian history by the offer to public school 
boys of medals for historical essays on subjects connected 
with our great dependency, 

Lorp Reavy: I have great pleasure in moving a most 
eordial vote of thanks to Mr. Morley for his presence here 
this afternoon, and for the very interesting speech he made, 
which we shall be glad to read again in our “Journal” and 
consider carefully. 

To me it has been a great pleasure that our gold medal has 

been awarded to Dr. Pope, for one reason, among cine 
=a he is the representative of well-directed missionary 
effort in India—effort planned on the basis of intimate 
knowledge of the people among whom missionaries work. 
Speaking pers onally from my small experience, I am glad to 
think that my nahi with missionaries, English, Seoteh, 
Irish, and American, in the Bombay Presidency were always 
most cordial, It is also pleasant to see that the people 
of India recognise the disinterestedness of the work of 
missionaries. Missionaries can be friends of the people and 
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friends of learning too. I sincerely congratulate Dr. Pope 
on his work. He has declared this to be the first occasion on 
which he has received public testimony to the great work 
he has done; it is an observation which must not be passed 
over, Speaking in the presence of a representative of the 
Government, I think that Government might on more 
occasions show its appreciation of disinterested work in the 
field of learning and philology. 

Turning to the other medal that has been presented this 
atternoon, I am always extremely pleased to see my young 
countrymen show a desire to become acquainted with the 
history of India. As Mr, Morley has suid—and he has 
given a theme to Mr. Nalder (I could give him others, but 
I want him to think of this one)—I hope this is not the last 
essay we shall receive from him. I hope we may enrol him 
among the future historians of India, 

Sir William Hunter points out how the struggle between 
the East and the West during each successive period reflected 
the spirit of the times—amilitary and territorial in the ancient 
world; military and religious in the middle ages; military 
and mercantile in the new Europe which then awoke; 
developing into the military, commercial, and political com- 
hinations of the complex modern world. And he points 
out that in one sense we are the residuary legatee of an 
inheritance painfully amassed by Europe in Asia during the 
past four centuries, As such we have assumed an immense 
responsibility for the welfare of millions in our Indian 
Empire. Inscriptions, coins, and manuscripts discovered in 
late years, and the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
literature, have modified the views hitherto held of Indian 
history. Dr, Hoernle has contributed materially to this 
criticism as Philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengul and Numismatic Adviser to the Government of India. 
Yr. Hoerr ra description of the earlier history of India of 
the first three empires came as a surprise to those who were 
not familiar with this research. Thero is still a goad deal of 
spade-work to be done, as is evident from the Memorandum 
of Dr. Fleet on the seconc volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
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Indicarum, which will deal with the so-called Kharoshti and 
Brahmi inseriptions. Dr, Fleet has in the third volume of 
the Corpus, dealing with the Gupta inscriptions, shown how 
the difficulties peculiar to this work can be overcome. Clive 
established British influence in the delta of the Ganges, and 
Warren Hastings extended it across India to Bombay in the 
west and to Madras in the south. The further extensions 
down to the annexation of Upper Burma by Lord Dufferim 
were the natural result of the policy of Clive and Warren 
Hastings. No education can be considered worthy of the 
name which does not take into account the development of 
British rule in India and the influence of that rule in the 
East, as well as its reflex influence on British statesmanship. 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales has quite lately shown his 
msizht into the conditions which ensure success by laying 
great stress on the necessity of sympathy. My Right 
Honourable friend endorsed those views, and everyone who 
has at heart the permanence of our penceful connection with 
India will admit the immense importance of convincing our 
fellow-subjects in India that we ure fully alive to the duty, 
not only of giving them full justice, but of showing our 
understanding of their traditions, customs, and needs. It 
reflects great credit on the Civil Service in our Indian 
Empire that, burdened by ever-increasing administrative toil, 
they cultivate amicable relations with the various races and 
classes of H.M.’s subjects. As representutives of this 
country they have a mandate to interpret to our fellow- 
subjects in India the benevolent disposition of all classes of 
Englishmen towards Indian princes, Indian ryote, Indian 
soldiers, Indian artisans, conscious of the fact that we are all 
fellow-workers in one common object—the improvement of 
the conditions under which all classes of the community 
contribute to the prosperity of the commonwealth. Our 
Indian Empire is indissolubly united to us by many ties. 
Its progress is different from our progress. The more we 
appreciate the complex machinery of government suitable to 
the various races and the different parts of India, the more 
careful we shall be in avoiding to hurt the just susceptibilities 
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of a thoroughly loyal people, essentially grateful for any 
benefits which it may be in our power to confer on them. 
It is a privilege to increase the happiness and to enjoy the 
confidence of those whose destinies have been committed to 
charge. 

Sirk Rayvwowp West: I am conscious of the extreme 
honour that it is to second the proposal of a vote of thanks 
to the Secretary of State for coming here this afternoon. 
We have heard much to-day from various speakers, and 
I have little that I can add to make this vote more worthy 
of your acceptance, As an ex-official, the whole of whose 
active life has been spent in the administration of government 
so far as might be upon wise and sound principles, I may 
be allowed to say, with reference to the venerable recipient 
of our gold medal, that in my personal experience and 
relations I always found missionaries, so ably represented 
here to-day by Dr. Pope, of great assistance and worthy 
of great honour and respect. I was sent to India just before 
the Mutiny, and I know that the utmost reliance was placed 
on their knowledge of the people in districts not immediately 
aftected by the outbreak and on their information as. to 
what might be anticipated. Officials are, by the nature 
of their duties, cut off by barriers from the people who 
know that they may either suffer or profit by what they 
intimate, There thorough ; Thissions es can Fo into the 
literature of the people; they ean become familiar with the 
working of the native mind; they can become interpreters 
in a way impossible to officials. Those who, like Dr. Pope, 
devote themselves to such a life, are admired for their 
scholarly accomplishments, their simple devotion to duty, 
and their endeavour to promote thoughtful and reverent 
looked upon a5 saints, as gurus. There have been men in 
the Civil Service who have been regarded as gurus: there 
was one of my acquaintance for whom, when he died, 
the lamentations. of the people were as sincere ns if he 
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throughout India, and makes respect for Indian learning 
a public duty. It is of the utmost importance to members 
of the Civil Service to have knowledge of the feelings and 
undercurrents of thought, and in this the missionaries are of 
great assistance ; they have, too, special means for promoting 
the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the people, 
Missionaries are not opposed in their work by the Civil 
Service, albeit the civilians are bound to stand somewhat 
aloof. Although Dr, Pope has said that until to-day he has 
received no public appreciation of his work, I can assure 
him and all missionaries that a large proportion of the Civil 
Service values their efforts, their studies, the benefits they 
confer upon the people, and honours them for their unzelfish 
devotion to duty. 

We have to-day not only a Nestor here, but also a young 
Marcellus, I hope he will not need a Virgil to secure him 
immortality, but that he will do something himself to secure 
it in historic productions. Ho and those associated with him 
must have been studying India and its people; they must 
thus learn to do something for their good, and I can assure 
them that the people of India are a most grateful and 
appreciative race. That has been my experience. Some 
speak of their failings and vices, but when compared with 
people of other countries I consider—and I speak from 
long experience—that no people are more appreciative or 
more grateful than the Indians. 

A good deal has been said of late about want of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled in Indian. A sympathetic 
feeling is and has always been in existence between the 
typical members of the Indian Services and the people. 
I may, perhaps, give a personal instance. When I was 
ealled away from the judgeship of Canara to a higher 
position—after having once refused it because I did not 
wish to leave my post—the whole of the Bar and the Court 
secompanied me to the steamer. There were floods of tears. 
I tried to soothe them in the best way I could. “Don't be 
distressed,”’ I said, “I hope to come back to you by and by.” 
But the leader of the Bar replied, “No, no, when a Sahib 
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like you goes from us we never see him again. He lives 
only in our memory.” Everyone who serves these people 
wins a place in their hearts. My happiest recollections are 
that I have been able to do something for them, and they 
always remember. In this I claim to represent the great 
service in which my life was spent. I represent it in domg 
honour to the great scholar and missionary whom we 
welcome to-day. 
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THE LIVES OF ‘UMAR IBNU'L-FARID AND 
MUHIYYU'DDIN IBNU’L-‘ARABI, 


EXTRACTED From THe Shadheratu'i-Dhahah. 
Ix REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


| Shadhardtu'l-Diahab fi akAbaéri man dhahab, ie 
deseribed in the J.R.A.S. for 1899, p. 911 seq., is 

a biographical dictionary of persons who died between the 
years 1 and 1000 a.m, of which, besides the MS. in my 
possession, the only copy known to me is one belonging to 
the Khedivial Library in Cairo (Catalogue, vol. v, p.. 72). 
some idea of its extent may be gathered from the fact that 
the articles printed below form approximately a 200th part 
of the whole work. It is unquestionably o compilation of 
great value, the author, Abu'l-Falah ‘Abdu'l-Hayy, having 
derived his material from many excellent sources which are 
not easily accessible to the modern Orientalist.! When I first 


‘7 have to‘think Mr. A. G. Ellis for calling my attention to a. noting 
Mis oe in the HAwlipefw’l-dthar (Cairo, 1284, vol. i, p- ee 

r a bio graphical dietionary of the eminent men of the eleventis century 
Muanmid al-Amin al-Mubibhi al-Shimi (fF 1111 aar.), who had rile 
eae of ‘Abda'l-Hayy in Domasms. According to this work, ‘Abdu'L 
— b. Muhammed, generally known as Ibeu'l-Tmad, Aba’L -Fulih 
Hayy Silihi al-Hanbali was born in W032 a.m, Afters Dumasaus 
=m Shaykh Aystih, Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Bagi al-Hanbali, Shaykh Moneoues 

I-Ra.. 1900. 
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described the MS., I hoped that it might be possible to 
publish one or two of the longer articles by way of specimen. 
The names of ‘Umar Ibnu'l-Farid and Muhiyyu’ddin Tbnu'l- 
‘Arabi, whose lives I have selected for this purpose, are too 
celebrated to require any further introduction. 

Of the former there is a good biography by his grandson 
‘Ali, which is prefixed to Rushayd Dahdah’s edition of the 
Diwan (Marseilles, 1853). The notice in the Shadharat, 
though much briefer, adds several interesting details, and 
also touches on the controversy as to whether the poet was 
orthodox or not. Apparently the principal authority 1 
‘Abdu'l-Ra’if al-Mund4wi (7 1031 a.n.), who wrote a bio- 
graphical work on Siifiisam entitled A/-hawakib al-durrigya 
fi tardjim al-sddat ai- Séfiyya (Brockelmann, vol. ii, 
p- 305 seq.). 

The lengthy notice of Thnu’'l-Arabi includes a few passages 
which have already been printed in Maqgari (ed. by Dozy 
and others, 1855-1861), vol. i, pp. 567-583. For the most 
part, however, the matter which it contains is entirely new, 
and although it is very deficient in biographical details 1 
serves as a vuluable supplement to Magqqari's article, which 
was written about forty years earlier.’ The author of the 
Shadhardt does not concenl his opinion that Thnu’l-‘Arabi 
was o holy saint, and thut all criticism of his books should 
be prohibited on the ground that their meaning is open to 
misconstruction, The discussion of his orthodoxy occupies 
a somewhat disproportionate space, but is full of interest, 
while the large collection of his mystical snyings will be 
welcome to students of Sitiism. As regards the sources used 
by the author, we find— ’ 


b. Badri‘l-Din al-Balbani ol-Salibi, and other distinguished scholars, he trans- 
ferred his residence to al-Qihira, where he stayed a log time, receiving 
been himself to touching. His depth Sth place in Mocou, after his pilsrimage 








on the 16th of Tiha'l-Hij} 1089 acH., he waa boned in the: dery at 
_ ab-Ma‘lit between Mecen and Hadr. He is described ov ann of wide learaing, 
pelebrated for bis profoond knowledge af Traditions (af-dthdr, He had oles 
unnaual powers-of composition snd considerable skill in calligraphy. Besides ¢h 
‘onlin, tad saree tier onli, Nh SE 
“1 Phe Naf 7b waa completed in 1039 a.m, the Shadhardt in 1080 a.tt. 
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(#) A citation from the 23<1 45 of al-Sha‘rawf (al- 
Sha ‘rinf). 

(4) A citation from the '=lL of ‘Abdu'l-Ra’Gf al-Mundwi, 
who quotes o passage from the ep peal wi! of Ibn 
Hajar. 

(e) Another citation from al-Muniwi. 

(#) A citation from the ctl] tl apse nell ted of 
Valilu'ddin al-Sayiti. 

(@) Another citation from the same work, 

(J) Explanation of a passage in the _ 25; (Rawdu'l-tdlib f'lfigh) 
of Tbnu'l-Mugri (see Brockelmann, ii, 190). 

(g) Another citation from al-Mundwi. 

(4) A citation from the 20)! js ; of Abmad al-Maqqari al- 
Maghribi. 

(f) Further citations from al-Muniwti. 

(yj) A decree of Ibn Kamal Pasha * threatening to punish those 
who imputed heresy to [bnu'l-‘Arabi. 

(&) Another citation from al-Muniwi. 

(f) Opinions expressed by ul-Safi b, Abi Mangir and al-Sadr 
al-Qénawf” regarding Ibnu’l-‘Arabf, 

(m) A large number of his sayings. 

(mw) The charge that he held the doctrines of Auli] ond éttihdd 
refuted by a quotation from the Futiédé al-Makkiyya, 

(0) A citation from the Fawagit of al-Sha rant. 


' Either the work mentioned above or tha Jwdwpdf al-gughrd (No, 14 in 
Brovkelmann's list}. 

* The famous Turkish legist and man of letters who is generally known ns 
Kamal Pasha-ride (¢ 940 a.tt.), See Gibb's Miustory of Ottoman Poetry, vol. ii, 
pp. 47-309. ; 

4 Sadru‘ddin Mohammad b. Tzhig of Qonya (+ 672 a.42.}, 0 pupil of Thnw'l- 
‘Arabi and un intimate friend of Jalilu’ddin Romi. His life is in Jhmi‘s 
Nafahatu'l-Uns, p. 045 sqq. 
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From this conspectus and from the words stall i el 
‘oe (p. 821, L 2, infra) it is clear that the bulk of ie article 
is taken from al-Munawi’s work which has been mentioned 
above. Probably this is the source of most, if not all, of the 
citations extending from (4) to (m) inclusively. 


AEG Sill ol sate (ity aS, leas tT lead, 

Bre de te tll ge ll St petal lea 
"Ty Bam gh Jal Le pe ol) 8 SLG paella 
Seb ALE So ell salt we call Sl5, Lett 
al at Sipenall © slit, etl) oly fa) eee 
as Sl) ols US SHY le aoe slas acs ail) sul, stall 
pie Mo FAS aoe le cal att wht! La} Gstas 
yAMl eaeth sey Ugsbaid poe JN FL pe agel gad Sapa 
ERS LONG dy BS olSalt 3p pe See ft dle “Lal 
ows Foaill 53S pas pow tt aly 25 Ss lib ald) abe 
* Bilesy lie Sa 8S ee Bly ty 
ahd, weld ate Jou gas | delady aa; Ly ‘ Lila, Foley 
etl ee tell Sal Coll aaa tac] pcp es ab 
eSphy Le at st mF tpety 5 SEAN bile! ws, Lie 
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Gent Saal BU cy dLnuy yloy ote AB a3 dtipall pb 
Use by Bee teal Cie toss all ope ill nail 
sotly Mapes 35 ope Cla ols Gi yete) oe Lilt 
Niky Lael Moyers opt I slaty 55 ie pane pales 
SS eeey dew pi Yad (SS Gf dsp aT 
Tay Kole GAS Ul a) JUN Syne So + ty ade Sill 
deolel EG Jp oli be Mets Ah aes Ss 
mds let JL! pte ihe pots kins gly esiil, ao so 
NL ly Lad Be MW elie anf te, colt OSG pe 
cM Malle aki ll Lil, eagle Adee J Sys junc 
yp sas oul, bk Sy athe, ale wl 
ele Suna Gly A ee NN pe, 5 le te Ds, 
plall, 2lel e FLL ses, 42ii\ (t, 300) ae ike, aii 
ad ad Jam fal, arb Jee 6 oP alt ot te 
IS oe etlett lll ens be bly oll ey as ae 
GE Etally Let ue Gaal, Sgt Gos Ls he 
Paley) sade Solel qed esa, Peel ode § cE 
pee akg Se EEN Naot ga “al ae 
Cy Fad cps tees OST SEF BAN Ose) Re 
Sealt Bt I 5 KAU lpedad lye Like ales 15) Ute 


1 Phe sory Gt the Senge to related in the Marseilles tition of the Diwho, 
P- 7, « 6 gq. 
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pt etty S15 0545 Gedy pled ae As sy eames 
Lapte Li day mel eee ole OW late, ale | aed 
wil JS Jose Gls cys los) Go ad St ded! gy 
JY te folyy an Sl, ob c3 Lelst .) Jl be 
ec at dl MEE tog) ib ding abe alll Ls tleell Qs! 
Si hy J ads kes ce Nall Joy Jl 
why yl Reel a Ns cpg Lamedy See hy omy gp Hate 
Saaliy abel top DAS tails hey lay ay CELLS Ll De 
ited, soled, ate, sili ao Cinch dll sila. 
CUS hell ure Ge Neoty oat 03, HU Facil! Lee 
comes AN Setly SIL ELUN Gna, ae ally sang 
aed S dlisl ay Soll OH ete creda ab, pau 
pa ray sly" etl ens‘ aty La 
ln) St ay)! Je! Use 2 Jy 33s cic Wyss LS cs 
ile noe 5 pth Ju wae oye Us $5) oy ntee sls 


' Cé. Diwkn, p. 18, penult. line: 
. ep ca 775 a.m. (Brockelmann, i, 383). 
The Commentaries of Farghini, Qishini, and | | 
Brockelansen, 1 368 toq). wert MMe. Cypert are-extant, (x00 
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dstqe ibs | es Jl at, F St Stel! ode al 
dad Mey) aos ale oS 25 Fhe sae , Ait "43525 yl 


PAS pe Sat IEA & pee Oh, GEA GL 
Lantll glass pach - litl Liye Sled C15 at jus 
sell Kal jee SNe bey Flea, Qual, <2, Facil 
x ie a RiNyd he CT 35, ATS CNG yy A Lll ol eg 
ied!) - ell a2 usdll dLe= pen wt! gee lised " 
5o iit VRS crslyall Sy) pe pe SUG ad Rei gl 
SNES Soll de Last, 15s coal eo Sl, ‘Vos 1s 
spl fat Se, * yt Gals * ype 42S pe ole yp 
PSs Shed spi) oe és, Leng Stet yds ypc? Cwlally © pyaar 
3 gilt) awl woh poor I alae sl Vd 
Mist oll All dak! tcl, cg) Las 


feel z o* tae 2 -_ 
gle SS tte 


Se sf. Ast ct gee 


‘oi a! eden according to Shatrinl, Yawagit (Cairo, 1277 a.n.), 
p. 14, last line. 
2MS. 43 5), Sha'rini has djle! ele al of), 
a M&S. = 


“ Diwan, p. 202 sqq. 
4 Diwan, p. 391 sqq. 
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esl ll a, 
Oa) Ja) 5G Ho a? 
had ye nt plist ad ata! al sce gf ASS bll Let, JL 
a) sm Slag 5IL4 sree Bde OK Ata, syed Fad 
wh, Aa555 ete al, LN eee? ej Slash Uae ¢ ae 
aL ly weil os ag * de> all us a pe 
ps DS soley ody yey Glee, GAIL at ates sell 
Mths clans ® stat clas Gundy § ths LO, rks 
pate) ae ALS To ALS, fale de Jp a's 
ort Fela alae! Joell C3 eye sane Shes AN Jlus 
bas OS Lad LG 5 cial La pee Lele sted LIM 
JE py ay Sd ols Atell cf ee sll Cole 





lh 5 ob yh ie « hate Cals es KG 
ust Sel) patlal LSU 8 olin Wie Gate bal ele Jt 
Wate be Kate bbs, Sie le Sey Joi otal 
So LG ad al SL i sib nls Le Nim wel 
mir ay las al 
5B Sie cGall ie Sas 5 asl 


a The Kitdbu"t- 3; iid entihi adie’ leieake - . 
tets a sik aiid Fi an ain" |-tanrhid (Brockelmann, mb, LIT). 
* Diwia, p. 20, penult, line et 

* Diwhn, p. 172. opi: 








S05 





Bly alee cha Shas cat ody gs Ih ge el 
Les!) wt iss pete SL yy Sell a ale ws 
Mad 7D Ny epates Jy ola Dy Joe atl alll a aif pda 
eae he lie alps alll feat ‘tH lid! LG, apie 
atnially pe pupil Zool em be ls belt! al Jalal 
PLAN ically "oes aptly 124 only “shally * lcd 
ert ache oy LEO NAN ope lilly See ly 
wld als * abel der JE US Jit Y, Fasaill vie Goh ll 
proliize! ae a5) agdey all and le J) teat yy fall, 
Wend ee Jape Jala ab pe be ed ob ell a ay pperbily 
wy OH 8, (£908) FZaall de tl wily 3 de cole 
Vase syle! oS cea! GN Ge eye! SLU yo telod! 
i Gg 3csth, 
S Sah Chee os NS] Ken sag 31S 3° 
G3), Cada le Sew gay terylye S acyl, bey a, 
hls So Ne Hel 3] + 3856 Rial A dT ald. 


' M8, a"; - 


7 ME. all, 

' +690 an. (Brockelmann, i, 255). 

* Sadru‘ddin al (hinawi [F672 a.m). 

® Badro'ddin Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Amiril-Mu'minin Abi’ |-Hajjoj Yasuf, 
pénerally known os [bn Haid (f 699 a.n.), 

* Bee Maggari, i, 590, |. 17 sqq. 

1 See Maggari, i, 583, 1. 4 9qq. 

® This is the 48th verse of the Greater Tu iyya iy Von Hammer's wlition, 
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Keses ics si I hed 2 CSE see ee EST ys 

Kile Ki nAst ies cat ST SUL ob hs Oi; 
Jed Sele b  ileeall oe ae od oD head ost S sts 


= = 


Fane w Vote Cool Se RIP Ab 
Sig) LANG be aks Lod tee LET ge SSL ST LUT Gy 


Le | 


15S; ashe ge | oot & 
yd Qs lal al Sli, 

ward ab be dads SLT £35 detox * hale \y wii bes” 
they piley dele alll to raid a! ai] JL, Mas 3 O38 
ms dee ett) Ve ai ce keh S bl ee Ll pies, 
ee eee od aes Seg 


oe) ool ll Gat Lea 
Ba orth Some So gil [EBay edly sled as!) gy 
wre) eel ila clash SUG cle stew de 
IS Bah aaah EE srl atll SE rll col Sey ye 
RLF a) Bi ad latlly SN) les § Ladll s pees 
AS, * Ser all wo GS Le Bly Sie at 5p) IS ales. 


i] cannot find! these vances fn aniy ition ol tha Tiwi 
* Diwhn, p. 225, 


* MS. a or # 
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wrt Sets Say Sry ns Tcl Copaty  Jyi tll opie 
Why Saal oe G5 LG Gal ya aes ie os $15 S yal 
dies Dimi SN Nall gd ogi] tt USS eal Git! 
ty stalls antl, as. oh ake loll) Lb, tl ave 
Blin duane Gut l, a tlites pet ty ly Gin, alias 
Ssh GN vee tll JG, bya beat 19 $5 tas 
ere sty lied) yl 8 <= I ebletl | al LS ot lie 
p35 SEN, LIL Lb le OW aod oles io dahe Line 16 
LAs of, MS eae ye yaa dof ay! GES Naat 
Say Lally espe) Us oy play abps 23 Udall Sle de 
Vall, Lact ye Spine je apts: J, Jle so ab 
ea NT ay ce AG al aT ge al be tll ce 
Solgtell glee ph 5], LobUI, Galell abel Gy sy, 
By Leg yae Dal sell setyat! Gael ay blasts las Mt 
eiclsd pte ob al a5, at sé Eh oe hie a 

ey Le cf, la ali SUES ¥ ats af alals oN OSG 
sla op pred SU US IR iy ty GEM yaar a as 


' Ms. |aaill, 
= 
? See Brockelmann, i, 200. 
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MEASSi Ley] ‘edhe SaaS, S clsLill alally * at acel 

= 4 ts} “2 : : * 
gle Lede cet Fy] atl all Lily lpall go Gueed pal dal US 
de lyse yp NC Meco Ye Ngale Tye czy tall Jat 
wade pels aA WH Cle tee S61 
GAT dad sgl) JUG lejets Upc pense S45 Va SN 
Hille apa Feit Galt sal fad Fd eg eet i515. 8 yall 
“Mk Gad yy Maly ode a5) gh NG, pate Fpais adh 
i Jel att otal as dost, Qhisc! ua! wig l sles 
A ool Geet idee ESE Stl Call Jl sail 
dy Whine! aaa! ol 8 (£ 380) aed Soil, all apt! 
= ae ya? IL 45| yp Ac eat 2 jis ants 3 jell as 
te Npeclyy Shae all GY OCS, opel! JL LS otal 
Ngee La lesa Sleall nt Slee ly byatyly Late Ipeteel ELSI 
ple mal Jal wt dd lacl| Laila ee Ustesl , ae es 
wlteall: deat i Js, aS Udy S Jl 5 de oi 
oS Lay] Peal JG. af zalb rates ort SEally LAI pe 
dns 5 ‘eee! use Lalall isi win Jha Ady yh del) Ol 
leas £ea557 oll bldil 3m Je aanel i ts plan Le 
wt AG JS ny dee Y oye Gots I Ma kab de Fe hi 
erty tl 3] art ae ore Lael UG wl id! rae) ou 


1 Ma, eet 


Syai GEV Uy ALN ye pl in Bg pal td 
Si dl al Bat ake La of db Jo) “Talal Gan 
Bad Nghe ashy omgin Fenny pil eye ght ut he Ge gad 
SJE celal pall wiley aatll 5) Gime! be 2 TS UG 
cell aN ol eS th Wall ee Sm isa 
AB 0N Laser 6 JG Liles S dapat Levi yay SL elt 
SIS ae ty diets te gpl ES Py the pty 
Ley pled SES NS Sok lel Gey sett Sek 
ed cate tl ot peal alll We ot alll OCE5, coal 
2655 ¥ ail dLal 2 pol dat, dab Vale WS 52 lei], sa] 5 sae 
O59 dew § Fuld i arlene Oyyall oo ISL Cath Hh AG ee 
dese? AG S13 Je celbs d Daal, fall fo] 
Lag T}, 20 wey Say dri leapt modell IE sty leec tenth 
Pr Sn ae 


weal) Wee 5 teil) woe Cadell ad ; 

BES coy Gulia! yo CHAOS thon bened Shall aulie, 
wh oe SE oll wall Go tosT JE 25 ale tot ye 
up Whee! etl! ait Jind Wives oa als a} mse 
NS ole} ode sb pit at let oall of Sy if 
GN sy2 ed opt SIS vend spill pe Gels alin end, 


i MBs. eS Hne . 
ie ol | 
* This is perhaps a mistake for fla . Bee Hijji Khalifa, vi, 220 and 444. 
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Bet Fs OS peal edt LS de ths Gly 
v ols oleliall Jah loa, # oe LS one all ot Sled alge 

Sey lal! aides due els olde dale 31, aliall Iie os 
yrs ot Slat tyr, Vacs Lgl Ley Sf ost, elit 
aol el il aye Le] alte Nel oath ly die op hllli 
te 8 584i yl atl ol, pel ly be ets 5 al 
asislh de AS? oc ol delt ob iS BY re BG La? 
ert AES ye hel wat of all ON ts ao Shi 
ppl SB] otal as alice 20 i tis bed, do S acts 
ae td dailecall sles! 22 Slee Lew lott ele tat 
MeS a8 Let, os Matt lal) bal pes Zia lecall Leg les de agit 
aes wie! jeg iS pes cel Ez4) JE 25, cd gst i) Nos 
Cee eli shaw ple] sles olisill, dete alice UG 
GS ESS 95 Es) 4s x; dad “oT aS 5,28) pled 
ere at IS de ded, LF wens be SO; Sach 
Se AFT GEN a oe 595) iylll Sy Coal ne 
ay eclaally REGEN NN AON ye ad GLAST JLGG ace 
ANN pe MAGE Y pgilanler Sale gl ast Le 5h, ol ures 


pray or ball Patel mK, ur apes Jail, =) wets SUT 


t Ws. dal: oe 
> Kor, ‘. 128. 
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lee hE BUM BF SS ILE, gall all wee 
EaMaal Ack pabancll Xi LN sda Jal, Le Hh pe tS ore ill, 

Wally domle de yer Sy Fy oleall Ny} yw best on, 
WSS LAN Ib ye tent SME Gy 2 oN ly 
Y, wa ses ie fA eae a pe “si 


ge eet Wh euod dy dled a end blast = 
iho — am Le tty Se etl) ee Sos pl ions 
et 3 he dale Sats etd Fant ade eel Ile, wus sal 
Brest ab parry shiney 4S nosy A 3 Os wht! audi Ge! sli] 
delat Miu , cis fb ali Slee de ittalell itee 

ares hh | asd re: 2 Seat ott of aa aoa ats bp hms 
tsa + oe an By ane He AGS ole aoe cal “Lebel LbL. 
LEY Je ANYy KS ey tines 2G prec ILS 


La 
1 Apparently ,\G}| is the opposite af jas) as and means ‘to subject 
(or lay open) to erttiriem."’ 


1 MS, ill. 


® This anecdote is related more fully by Maggari, i, 678, 4 eqy. 
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gps dod cyelay wl iT cH Ge Sy ee SNS ots, 
Mii be os 5 ra or Lew aolel ier at ea ey 

ay ‘| Sika patel, dp alls 2015 | oS Lists 
tbls ui wptls sig eal wel) . | why Ae ajkels dl 
Jit be ey aie: 
da gor le osfl, al esti! |G Jas =e oer LG aed Nt 





hated "Se S1 J5 25.2 5 wpcreall oS ST TEE AST yy Call 
a) Sill aye Le rerip ‘ote cel col ma et ches ope tall 


1 7 oy | Ts cay eae | ¥, 
digs di Nas 52! sph Pokec Aa oe 2 he eked, ar aS 


a Pe rT] 
* 
di hy £15 ve - Je ee phos poe JI “s 





GAY ome tod gy ee el Ve Hat) lady eis 
NUIT Sled Weyl eee hy Ue a atte ait suse 
nh marry ples Ugh ey IS] es ke tt dha 
blineN palie peli! ate sci KS 53S) adil 
1 Thid., i, 581, 14 aqq, 
* M5. om. 


+ Apparently n mistake for alll . 
‘ MS. gy 


co 
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SB AS hy Emel oleh Le LS Jae cape up 
bay be} be SIH gts aes SST, sil tel pe 2a 
Stoll Gh pgp AN SS Laka Jar be GEST att wis JSIpo | de 
ctl unl ul Ce el 3° mahal! as aad “els 
ast oe letras epailly clei all Lyall a 
CAN deny Coole ts ype GyZSTY if Gulill Lagl sy, lel 
Ja Salt sill Sts, aod by LL a daly deo, te 
Ge NS ly She, wiles alll of, satecl, ane Jyh 
prey ay ‘ey Bet ase! all, Uke, fla diy tll 
Tye? pe Lib of el Si Jaeles la] UT, Bes 5 las! 
pels Vole, Vall S55 1 Ole bbls ab es 
OOS gphiy © SUN ell 85 SAUL aityen Lely ST oY) ne 
coh A Ney Say Le gd a gy LEST ity © ti hac 
* daha l Le 


Vy * Keel 3s | a: See! go * sdices LG be lil tle L, 


I This i oovurs in Magqgari, i, 474, 22 sqq. 
* MS. ~'; es 

7 Magyq. =". 

* Magg. 3 a55 } i7\.f . 

‘MS. om. 

* Mogg. 755", 

t Magq. Joadl. 


Das. 108. io 
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Litas alt tee wll © oe, esteell “ZU Malis ght}, 
Uae tra; LT Soaj be ® atlas ye pe Fees coll Sf 


‘eos Sel ld SF baal 2 Lt — aS Lal, 
“Abst Lead al} ua Lal, "gle Gi it ~; Le et 
Jel aogt Jot ed a, ipsalllee ai) adi ues Ale ops 
dome S sill al) ody be Nay “cortices! ned, Se 
May Lily SUS ool ole f Sas, hl oa 
*Lalel| Ye) Or ur? Jia ure desl ano | all dull pane? AS hans 
Naa iat a danely Tall, ' ay NN, Lil dan Soest 
poe aoleel att, £ Lal, TL, cle reel 
ela SN saat of Nadel lal Lys aed el 6 penal g All ley 
de er Mam ope gall aly wept, ball whe ail satis) 
BLS SS ab rey Lek ogc loath SLI ery 
das dSpiie a 2S Fills, ‘ oe gy” hen Ske 
al‘ dhs ge lined) Jas ems Ayo LL ee 
wolat a. at, Saal! wr tls wisn VU sabe. Lost] 
psn las dey othe le ei, fe ee lee BS 
2 Maiq. alt, 
7 Magq. end. 


a Many. 1, z 
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oF AS Ney spell g atlly ced oll Giles cual, alt 
ce he od ELM, CE! sl iyo allel! al Sto] 
Jhas abyid lil Non b eG ale Cac f alyall reall 
OS SATE sas cos gy che any OI ced ts AHF! 
Abs lps Sa MN soldt aL, Stns ase of Pi 
pea eclre S ep he Vsilpe LS, ceil SoU, pl 
Use ye csghatll ns fy seal JES Let ally al, 593 
le, y inet ipl al sey AS oT he, oaks ait Uo 
3 Jj lj ULLt: fl dong Ip ixt is lm 2 du 
be etl Be JAG ray JE lll ale Hol tye Us HN 
thas nae] 5555 dnd) Gylte pe dt ily Kael) athe, 
Raed pe i, so) a ) i iisel, doce cpt why 
etl amy led lp te ay 1S aad GF aa sa 
wy Me AG CLL a oy tn ele? gy PE abe 0 
Utell ey ate he Its wads Sty oli al nie | Naat 
Mes SIS Sat ets ST, Utd bby Uy ee ntl 
sh Nig fa: te yD, ST Sf aut it 
eb aay ad 13 ree) ONY atl pees 2d a2 S55 saaly 
Sy poll te oA pt Uap Coles ety olin cd Ua S aa 
BJT UE dp COI KIS ats eye cal 


' Kor., 17, 38, 
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cist oe gliy Ll, aod| | alte ck 5 es iad > 95] 
oS Al paalyl elas Jeol J Je tell Lal af c& 390) 
eo ute wl fiy sole yl Sy) aj) eae’ Veale Lotz 
dimes phar Le 5G N25 BaF oS, JE platy peel ai 
oe dalie Lal 3) daw Sh at abs Aree Adare z btn) all 
SF ot! eer rete ol ot Gas 1B Geil alt he 
Lae er ile Le i east apiell, fell il oped 
‘Ls rs rll Lis ae nev ce ve opt Se ca 
IBlee Eye latest Sol, lll ed acpley, Jp! alll 
oh Lal! Atle ba et el alain asta SF yp Agenenns 
oasl| eeu ieee Oar wri mh SIL ght asl 
Mele y haSatl sak gd pad alps ted ol Lad abl 4 tia | Lil 


so 3 iu ey ples a Fees. 


Sle tals a a ie Jt 7d-2N ale, ane i pad, 
Le nd wee Pony bey alll 3 neers aa, _ atm 


; Bet i, 571, 10 eqy. 


sige oh )K 
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ELS sho yf iti dole JG Lae dC ays 
Sle $i ae, i Sal ly Gell oe CTT aL, wee 
ee od hd ET) Lote at WW dyer ante ale, 8 oid 
dt JN at Cal Jed abe ope FS ad ged Lill SB atl 
Hed ater) JG, Geils I Les 55 gt neces aetll 
2 |e a At oe oC te ast 44 = 
had Vie a ee ) DA ms! Jom de shell 493 
ijlell lS SG, Sgetll de pend Bie raed 3) au 63 
NS hs td oe Sy lp ee J UL ke, 
pete a 4 le] ly gt os gall ee ST 
clay Jy tpad Jem? et Y aaly AYU Fopeel list 
ehh “Ug be pay pastel gly dE nds alle pe JU, spat 
Fly lary! Byle a caNST pa ye pa rey lee Ly 
FSS brill penta dad ope Sof ye Sy le sacs 


' Kor., 7, 181; 68, 44. 
7 M&S. dSloe. 
Ms. sloe J), 
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mt ore JE NE 3 8 TS dled be lel yb Ut 


Fr 


JG, de all srl jas! UK oa al) Glos, ae LG 
hg Bat ale co V allally anally ob ait adem 5) I Jalal 
Vidal, Gyo opens Sake alli get NE oS CTY, ayyl 
pee Kk tga nce ily ay Gon ly See we 
SG, Shae TN Fall yes 15 ed eG, wy ST le Kade 
CN Fey SLE PU 8 ee GT le) 8 Gull api 
ll 5! niall le Lats wrasse all aes Jey elaull, 
ee poe co lat, JE Seat, LS od oa tt 
Ripe ope le, ola de Gi pe Leal! sci Le by baal 
Att pas 

HY SS es Jel * SIG Get oe Saphall 15] 

Hel de als S53) gs Lee tach op sy 


Ste lees JE le se LN Gay de ahi 
wrote LAS sald le yi ob Ladle 5 ball ols 
a5) Hie ne le, wlll al. Doll Glef ae ls3., 
Ma cal ge SN LALO anf eet US thes 
ere Ss leas ge Label) pak ties pgoaull Ghar of oy 
GF wpillac YF api! pS oye deans be Groat ale 2 


' Gor., 55, 29. 
7 M5. ichte - 
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BI US le 58) ioe JE GG pai ne wpa le 
Sotelo Le Gl Galt Ob why lem sell "he 
cijleall b eatll Jot FY Gy le Cif cyeuadl oo 
erchWll ANG JG Lak pall ghee LA], ALN La, 
ps palecl tis, Gla J pace i lad Li pies ot Elgin 
Aihasly sol hs ly opel ore LS UG, aw Jj! de allt te 
dN! Syma! lal Lee EU Ustes yb 5 SE 
plans Vy 5 ye eam ple Sy a5 S51, 1 db bt 
cl lua 0) bs Ss ead Fel Y, he tl SeF 9 ays 
IN haa lo GU alll pls ly ae oy ats Fwy etal 
ot ol eillbs JG Tall Je a wll ale 
4, bal S hag J dns JI 3 (£. 395) dy pall tele Le wat Flic 
ert abet Gal Gta de ditt GE wy pall bb Eas 
ort WS Casall Galas SU UST Fa od elit Sb salt 
pony IG we atyers Wate 5)5? San 24, igual 
agi Jail) 615 Nal Bes ole Jad le Li ph 
G2) Sp All Mad 13g od OS JS Ete ais 
Keil] S cell sole te ate, oil Set, say LTS 
Wy Sp ee ke bl pe Sigal JG 055] 


I ME. tote * 
® Kor,, 8, 63. 
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ial! <* "leat! ly Eis dusted teed cl pclae ty Usdee 
Jy prolall Fale by oper Wags "Laci pat GS 2°, 
Jy Snide Ay ELGG gees LIE Sly HH oS pe Bakes 
Study beail ve Cats wks ath, Bhs ates] Size J 
ipa) ashy ileal Sue b sige? Sle oe 
ort qlydeely Dh e1§ oe alas! 2} lat, isles 
denny Khe Zia Gl ad US poles 3S tom 

hem ol est oT e UN eT Wl Gs Sp 
ye Wom ly Se Serre gay AUG Rell plies aed Seed SG 
day tN 3 Wool, eke JCtsul, da eall  c8l psd Laidl a) 
mld GF he SELL eee) JG Oil gai ae gf ote 
abo eater aly SIAN alll $5 151 JE, Shei a gall ne al 
Geb ly cok ly Sell lal ana? a! alyl 185 one puis dy 
JU, ar Nl pears tN ELK Le Si, poles) pe ho 
Cel set hey T Mall yey Sc Lede ll Ugls acgitl “Ld 
iste SE LEM 58 ed Taal aga, allel! og poll jolt 
“ag conn cule ra Je) deeles Jl ny ee 
Mb SBT ad as Lal sks Capt gs peel ed ole 
wet dy BS temas de ciel be SY Jl dae Sh 
1 MS. jul. 
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a EST ess uae ILS aaily, hal spec ata) 
ars Laball Nik st? ost! git JUS SEG lise yf gab 


Lash tah S rey gil, aed sglaal! olf 


Sl Aled! 55 $5 Ens © ile dy tl Jee Ss JU 


alg APL 1 ets 


peas tcal, low 
uss Js 
ph gto peal 
use at MY 
ph 85 Slam 


=! 5 


laet Lol) >—, 
Les I, 
ud pt sse & 


poets Lg Lt, 


+ - 
a 


pul Js ons wits y\ aj jy lah 


phe Sane HI 
ie |), 4 
ge 
patil 515 sb 


Lestiaf Lok 


1 This poom cecurs in Maggari, i, 570, penult. line et seqq. 


» Magq. Youu A 


‘MS. 23. 
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Visdslislii che ©  ~S5em LIL 
Bi ie KS Seth SO ee 
YEN; poy by AN Ciel, plat ul 581 Nt Of, 
actly JE Qu, bh VES Nagel a 
Wyaels JL, lastil, asl © Ole 51a Jao JI aie 
aatigi 3 Le! Sls, 
Bkoki13, ost Yo i> Gh IU UR pe CI 


bbs dle | eng 2 SG dy Vas pL tell ole Wl pa Ning 
ene led ye Syl OS ale eae bey abe alll 
Lg ge pe eked tle ey Lal be cli dpe pe 
ogee AU Gaal ligne? OG a S3l, QS 
pole 238 OF al ol? 

we ALS ye da Le ns Mel La Sef ale 55 Ley 1 
Kfoay Shel) sf aS ye lene £45 bey S oleaAiy JL 
‘Voge ety duiny dos “legac gli asi His, “ Lagee tap SII 
call atG oles S JENS de 5155 et de 
ep ley wemeclly  SLEN oll fb cdi pall GOLAN Lee ss r. 


1 MS. ~~ . 

a Maapq. ny # 

* This must be a veree if the MS. reading 4) o ie sound. 

* T leave these words as they stand in the MS. They are evidently metrical, 
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wl ptdey dodge rill ole, Joell 25 de ls lich ope 
Lei pamitll Sly p Bt mall ih re tb Und a) pall 3) Live las 
ed Bid SASS UY he aN LK belly gly all Coliast 
Moll Us 3 ted Gal JG, 2d ys eels Le a 
Bloat, lel hs S  sletll ane aL LS ell, 
Lisl, al a Las Mall Soegs J dla alll 15] pW6il alee Clas 
cob epee Wetyey eb a Soll pose le SION 
Maly calle Lab an FY er alll poy Stall all Fe 
Bole ore Bee Gall OS lete ge oF the et ps hal 
levae le ob Shei (f. 400) d Fayed Cl (0 Mell cet 
WS 3S ged SS Lem tyey Jl bd Bayete ce LS ll 
Sob pete, layer, Sle Lelie Gale le Je alee 
Gel ob sel) tls 25 2 td roel 6 dads go, 
all Aa ye SESY At olen] oll, of 54 abel Y dhe 
daa) Slee) pail oid soe Qed LH oll DILL, 
STi Shas Sonad gl Eine sda, Sti Sle Gell oll ve 


' Sha‘rint haa Jl, 

1 Sha‘rini, Fawegit (Cairo, 1277), p. 76, 1. 6 sq. 
+ Sha‘rhnt hes “LS Y), 

ims. \. 

* Sha‘riaa! ms 

‘Ws. bios! },  Sbhatriti hos jl a ie 
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Saal oye tS lead Jj nod Tye lal bei LG OK et 
pas oad? abs Mer alll gages ales al 
J 5 SEG eal tall pat os OT gy $6 sa 
ates 6 25) al wt eee 
AGES Gell lie «tess UOT LL ce, BG 
ppc ln ob tbe Gained ipo chon le OF lll 
Nt lS ged) NS SS ace GGL WOK Nhe Bl apats 
Sey ot tally oll Sass ody he alll nos 3p 
col day 25 oo Call et cli lob pte ol 
Aly ope Sabi ce ol Laat Legheall acy 5 Bb 555 ogenell 
eel er all, Atel 


' Eor., 3, 177. 


2 MS. rye 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF YASNA LXV 
(so in S.BE. xxxi, otherwise LXIV), 


FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TRANSLATED.! 


Hr PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


A Sacrifice to Ardvi Sira Andhita. 
Aer Attributes. 


SACRIFICE to the Water Ardvistir, the efear? (or pure) ; 
[its (ic. her) pureness is this, that in consequence of 

her purity her place is on the star track]? (2) the sull* 
forth-flowing® (one), [that is to say, she penetrates to every 
single place], the Aealing (one),° [that is to say, she 
thoroughly heals a case (literally ‘a matter’)], the Demon- 


secered’ (one), [that is to say, m no connection with her 


' The text 1 which this transintion hos been mode bas been carefully 

epared for 2.0.M.G. os edited with all the MSS. collated, and will appear in 
ue course. ‘Translations into Porsi-T'ersian and Gujarati from texta not collated 
aod otherwise of om ooeritical character hove alone preceded this. Those 
previous texts are, however, of the last importance a9 materials for a critical 
edition, and we mice the Sanekrit of Néryieauch greatly here. 

? 7 do wot hesitate to mend the strange form -yvilst (ne anavasit (F)), which 
I do not understund; ao very elight change would make it andbit, oe this is 
exnetly what the Pursi-Pers. trinslutor re ails. 

5 Meaning thet it is a euperonturm! mver flowing in the bow , and the 
strpposed citrated wvuree Of the rain, dew, ete. hie iy 

4 Have we bere an etymological hint, pir = ‘ full" to pere@a f 

® Whether the letter which sppronche: ¢ {in B. and E.) woe really meant for 
cE in tat is doubtful: but the meaning is well adapted, anal rt would bes worth 
while to monn! the sign to this form by a alight chonge to Avesta P = ¢. 

© 7 will no longer delay the remmrkt thot * Water," considercl to be the sacred 
principle in the Tniverse next alter Fire, receives encrifice a4 a Creature of 
Ahura’s alone; eee * Mozdu-made." Surely uotions devoted to cleanliness -will 
rewilily acknow lode that tt wae an clement well worthy to have been r fox 
ne og enacted sub-ihirinitr. Seo ove on OL. This entire chapter is in harmony 
with ¥. LI, 7, with which the chapter closes in the MBS, 

' ‘The Demon of Putrefaction and Typhoid is expecially opposed by Her os 
lao by the Fire. 
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are the Demons], the one of Aiiharmazd's Lore, [that is to 
say, her religious Lore (her Déna) is that of Atbarmazd ! 
(and not that of the Devas, meaning that her sanctity stands 
in connection with the Dén of Ahura)], 

(3) the sacrifice-deserving (one) for (or ‘in") the corporeal 
worlds, [that is to say, she imparts a particular gift (literally 
‘one thing ')|, and the (one) worth praise for (or ‘in’) the 
corporeal worlds, [that is to say, they would (or meaning 
‘she would *) effect mediation (for those living (even) in the 
(corporeal) world who offer praise to her. So that she is 
worth sacrificing to and praising; she will mediate with God 
between Him and her sacrificer, and so effect his object) |, 

(4) the furtherer of life,? (she is) the holy (one) [the 
furtherer of its wealth also], the furtherer of the flocks 
[and of their wealth], the holy, (Or, furthering) the 
suintly [man,? (the punctilious citizen)], (5) furthering 
(also) the (entire) settlements, the holy (one), furthering 
[the herds and] their wealth,* the holy (one),° [the wealth 
of the faithful friends (literally ‘ of the well beloved ')],® 

(6) furthering the Province (in prosperity), the holy 
[with a concentrated efficiency (literally ‘with a single 7 
efficiency *)], 

(7) (the one) who imparts purity . . . . qui omnium 
juniorum semini munditiam tribuat [that is to say, when 
pure and good, with (her; that is, ‘with Ardvisir’) it will 
not go to pollution; this is, by means of her the Ardvisar 
(it will be preserved) J, 


' She belongs to God par errellenee and to His religion. 


* Jan; it looks as if the trlr. read iiyu for a8; in on original Avesta-Pablavi - 


writing Wve «iz wht he the name. YVin'= "a boon’ seems nearer ada: but 
the Prev, MS har fin. 

* This andtita is evidently an error, as the constant aiaouim refera with 
Pottical iteration to the Ardyi Sarn Anihita, 

* This word wealth ‘facti' is in the original here; the above oceurrences of 
Avastak are anticipative. A well-waterod eruntry thrives. 

* BR, has a late ecroneous mortim here. 

* C., the Parsi-Pors,, hes in the tri. ‘veh distin." 


* Was this idea of ‘singlencss* angresied by vi-(djajevam) elsewhere 2, 


‘separate from’? Or is it here inserted by anticipation from 19 amd 20 


re 
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(8) who imparts purity to the wombs of all women for 
(child)bearing, [that is to say, when a particular (or 
additional, so for tané =‘another’) result (bnharth (?), 
perhaps meaning ‘another time,’ a ‘second birth’! (bar 
i tané) ) is desired, it so happens by the moans of Ardvisir], 

(9) who gives all women successful labour in the birth 
(of children) ; [that is to say, when it goes on straight? and 
good with them, this is by her means, through Ardvisiir], 

(10) who imparts to all women what is regular [as much 
as is necessary] and what is straightforward,’ so that (=aé 
here) they would continue on (mé'im) producing healthy ® 
milk, (11) who is great (indeed), [that is to say, Ardvisiir] 
and named * forth afar, [that is to say, her fame has extended 
to a distant place], 


She is Supreme af Waters. 


(12) who is (indeed great); [that is to say], she has as 
much size as all those waters® (together) which flow forth 
upon the earth. [(The meaning) is that Ardvistir is greater 
than other waters except the Arvand (Orontes), and the 
Arvand 1s not made by me*® (to be) im connection or 
‘comparison (levata) with’ Ardvistir, nor Ardvisir with 
Arvand *]; 


' Hardly ‘ twins." 

2 Doos friria render raévim(-yam), or 4 it o strengthening loss to ditiha? 

* Perhape * tasteful’; it. ‘ pleasant’; but basim may be meant to correspond 
to raévim/{-yim), 

© This should rather refer to her roar, 

® Possibly meaning ‘aa any of those rivers," or that * Andvisir represents 
them all.’ ) 

* Notice the authorship of Adbarmond in the ¢l.; the composer constructs 
the Hymn in His name. [hes Adiharnasd therefore sacrifice to her as he 
does elsewhere to Migra? If sa, thie proves that the word * I sacrifice’ doce not 
imply idelatry. 

7 (hr, again, meaning that, ‘wherens all other rivers are dependent upon Ardvisir 
for their water supply, the Arvand (?) wae not so mince by ine, Le. Athormard, (is 
oot #o made by me thus (dependently) in connection with (lernta) the waters 
of the Ardvisar, nor the Ardvisiir (in connection with it, They were alone of all 
wiliere indepeniterit of each other) ).’ 
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A Torrent. 


(13) yea; I sacrifice to her who is a Torrent (literally 
‘who flows with strength’) (14) from high Hukasirya! on 
to the Sea of Wide Shores (the Caspian). 


The Foaming Shores, 


(15) All the shores of the Wide-Shored Sea rush? (or 
‘foam’); [that is to say, it wells up (lit. perhaps meaning 
‘she heaps it up’)]; the whole of it stirs with foaming 
to the middle (16) when she flows forth upon them, (plunges 
into them, the Gulfs and the Middle of it) [with a separated 
section * (broken channels; dashes on every side)], (in 16); 
and when she plunges forth into them with a single volume,* 
(she) Ardvi Stra Anahita, the lofty, the heroic, and the 
spotless, the very pure (then thus I sacrifice to her) (then 
those shores and gulfs will foam); (17) whose (i.e. Ardvi- 
slr's) are a thousand (side)-lakes (var) within (her sweep) 
and a thousand outflows®; [and the var (side-lnke) is that 
whose water supply is from the springs, and the outflowing 
conduit (is that) within which the water (nt times) stands 
back ® within Ardvisir. Some say that it is ‘within the 
sea (and not in the torrent of the river’ that this standing 
back takes place. So, to explain the anomalies of the 
expressions, the ‘standing back' in connection with a 
‘torrent ") |. 





' The highest penk of Hara, mother of mountain: 


* Or *ahe stira all the gulfs or shores"; but see the orginal; aime. for pl. is 
common tn the Persian; sex the yramimars. ia i 


* Possibly * with separated effect’: ‘she exerts her force on every side," 
* fral'rarniti seems to be rendered ae if it meant * plunging in « single volume_” 


* A. has: * man’ bayen ing ray Ltt) ray 4-> apaahih fapyith ()) var’ (eo); 
wee which Perkasie pico for var. 


peal na ) must ioun here outlets which prevail in times of 
Sarieeicas oe te oe: 20 lentes * lakes." 





Tanly vattacted 
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HTer Extended Tributaries, ete. 


(15) And each of those side-lakes and each of the outlets 
is (as) a riding (or a driving) in a forty days (course), when 
a well-mounted man would ride [from one side (of them 
to the other). Some say ‘ from every side of them,’ (that is, 
all around the shores of the side-lakes and outlets) ].' 


Her Sublimity. 


(19) This (is) my single one of waters (my River par 
entinence)* which goes on in its outflow with sublimity? to 
all the Seven Karshvars (of the Earth), 

(20) yea, this is my single one of waters‘ [(meaning) of 
outflows * since they would bear (her volume) on continually 
(so for ham, or read hamii), [that is to say, they (these 
conduits of my River) would bear on (its waters) moat 
singly = (in a most unbroken manner)| in summer and in 
winter (so, never, like most other rivers in those regions, 
running dry in the summer season). 

(21) She, my river, indeed purifies [that is to say, she 
keeps (pure from degeneration) | juniorum semen, the wombs 
of women and woman's milk, 


The Fravasts tevoked, 


(22, 23) Here let the Fravasis of (those saints) approach, 
of those (now) existing, [of that (portion of them) which 


1 This is to relieve the appearance of exnggerntion; ‘from all aides’ of them 
would seem to mean ‘all around the sides’; there docs not seem to be any 
referenée to the stdes of the Sea just here, 

She is the * Mother of Waters,” 

3 The Persian translates ‘tars’ ‘ with terror," meaning as above. 

“ B. ins, (%) min apyanan to relieve the affects of the iteration; or else min 
apyanan is gloss and min apynhiin (so); text (apxaan (F)). 

B. has sag fi oovak min yinin min opyahin (-yidin?)) omnot av’ ham 
yelranyen, ay . + | 

A. has zagw i li stvak min apyahin (apyain) omot av’ ham yedrinafd, 
nay ivotim jaivaktim) . . | 
roe nlao om. a second term. It has eur li nivek min avin amet . 

E. (Sp.) hes opyahin fapyaan) amat, wo further imsertion. 

4 + Most singly’; so, te carry out in the plows the iden of ‘uniqnennss* jp 
tho texts. 


d.m.4.8, LOS, Sd 
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(is) within vigorous (life)] and of (those who have) been 
created (in the past, the portion long since created) [now 
dead], of those born' [who are even now (alive)], (in 22) 
and of those not (yet) born? [those in accordance (so for 
udin' here), (who) have not (yet) been destined to the 
business of life’ (?} (possibly lit. ‘fallen to the work of the 
hand") ] ; 

(23) let them (the Fravadis) come! (so the singular -at 
for jasefitu) to the beyond {or merely ‘ thither’), the 
Fravasis whose ® bearers they (the waters) have been to the 
(face to face) meeting (of the waters) (so for paityapem = 
‘up-stream ") from (see the ablative of the original) that 
which 1s the nearest water (the firat that meets one streaming 
down)"; [let them? take the water (there); it is? the zohar 
(zno6ra), Those (waters) have been assigned (to be given) to 
him by whom (the zao#ra scion mare been customarily 
(or ‘specifically') performed . . 


' I rend sition; 0, much better thon datin. So C., the Parsi-Pera., 
tiidahgin (?) trl. for the text jadiin = zadin, 

That the sign which resembled ‘d,’ “1," ete, is one which at times oe 
‘a" is clear from yuzadin, in which word we discovered that the ain for ‘d," ete 
nuty represent ‘y,' the meaning yarata deciding tho mntter. 

* C., the Pers., has hastin = hoastin here, but see above, where it hos jadan, 
translated ridahwin, 


4 karyot teneek greatly “hand work *; C., igen reads Karjadmon = 

kurrnilas uting * m" = ‘ reno pense rily kairenili, *(?) gl 
of work (or of * agriculture ") ; hase veal tlle if Heaven EY co 
‘destined to Heaven." 


Hourd)y * not yet fallen to the stomach (womb?)*: see the Pers. él. Hkam (f= 
‘belly’ (kereada (%), kareadinan (#)), ete. ‘i " 

* The singular for the plural jassiita. 

* So we should render man’ valiéin’: but it may well be that it was the 
Fravaiis who cared on the waters ; and not the rue versa, The masculine 
yoi of the original refers irregularly to the Sainte, 

" Boe note 5, 

* Here we have the form in ~ifid followed by yegavimin#t, as if it were 
A Aeros og -nint 7. the past i perteip, a elsewhere we have something 


ut here J I separnte 
© The allusion i: evidently: to. sume suppoend sista Realty f gathering 
sedlgderd ext fratodiaest eanoan en ‘holy water." [te origi fare sb nnennda 


whe pivthienl) have nino’: ai the Siete i . 2 

(It should. bo gathered trom upatre “team. whote it i pure. ates 
ays Sora ve been | to the mode of gnth 

filled by the rush of the current without further manual pent. Py 
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A Rubvie Titervenes. 


(in 23) By him (the authorised official); (here a rubrie 
seems to begin), (the water for the zaoé@ra) is to be taken 
from the (other person (?), the person who receives it from 
the river') and to be given to the (next one in the proper 
order of the incipient ceremony, sub-official, or worshipper) ; 
and when not a single one (sub-official, or ‘ worshipper’) 
comes forward (to receive it, or to witness its offering by the 
Priest), and when with contempt he goes on (that is, ‘they 
go on (away from it")), that contempt is demon-sacrifice, 
whereupon (the proper official) says: “This water is spoilt ; 
and so by him (the official) by as much + (ic. with a corre- 
sponding exactness or ‘in an equal quantity’; that is to aay, 
in the same measure as if it were not spoilt) it is to be given 
to him (or ‘her') who is exeluded (on account of some 


impurity) ].” : 
dhe Yast Resumed. 
Delinquents are Excluded, 


(24) Let not our Waters be with him who is of evil 
thought, (that is to say, let them not be favourable to him) ; 
let not our waters be favourable to him of evil speech, or 
with him of evil deed, nor with him of perverted creed, 
(25) Let them not be with him who harms a comrade. or 
a friend, nor with him who harms a Magian [or a Magian- 
man (subordinate member of that caste)], nor with him who 
harms the Var (the near community), nor with him who 
harms his offspring.® 

(26) Let not our (Waters be) with him (that is, not with 
such an one as is among those above described). 


* Or possibly ‘taken back’ (?) from the alient or ‘worshipper’ (Fi, or other 
officiating Priest, 
* That is to say, if the xaoéra is comtemptuously avoided, it loses ite efficacy, 
and is fit only a a male — sume coramonial contamination, or for a female 
ing her periods of separmtion. 
ane diffigultion lie, phi in the extreme meagreness of the diction. 
4 Of the original we showkl more naturally say * bis kinemen.' 
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The Holy Water (ie. the River) is addressed directly. 


Thou, water, who art good (that is, ‘of the clean creation *), 
do not help him on (that is, such as he is), O thou God-made 
(one),' and holy, (27) through whom we are non-wounders,; 
who are complete disorganisers (lit. ‘who wound’) [the 
wealth of our settlements, (their entire system of commercial 
and civic economy) | ; 

(25) let not our Waters be with him; yea, do not, 
O Waters, good and best, and Mazda-made ond holy: do 
not help him on (29) through whom we are defenceless (so, 
upain; see just above, but possibly aresitar might be read 
again, and as just explained in the sense of some New 
Persian forms in -tir, as in a past sense: ‘through whom 
we ure severely wounded,’ ao, more rationally),® who wounds 
our bodies (‘assaulta our person"); let them, the waters, not 
be with the thief, or bludgeon ruffian; nor with the harmful 
heretic (possibly ‘the religious assassin"), (30) not with the 
sorcerer, nor the dead-burier, nor with the one who attucks 
our military (literally ‘assaults the youths’), nor with the 
niggard (the man who withholds his offerings), nor with the 
infidel (s0, for ‘the unholy persecutor "), 

(41) (not with) the evil (meaning ‘the irreligious’) man, 
the tyrant. 


The Watera as Avengers, 


On to him; thnt ts to say, against him (that is, against 
such as these) come on, O waters, to oppose him as his 
tormentors, [thut is, keep him back (in his endeavours); (let 
it be wp-stream with him) ]. 


' Gol, of course, is everywhere worshipped through the waters, 

* There is no doubt that the person who Inet wrote the word meant it as 
a negative, seo C., the Pers., #0 that we boil better make such sense of it as we 
ean: ‘through ‘hon we are thot smiters,” i.e, * through whom we are helpless.* 
Or, should we recall the Persian forme in -tir, which have the fores of the eee 
Larder eae “rome ara ag dor wie *) teaching arieitie ws = * bad M 
mottled * @ might emend to ° ; 
but how dooe ds i ‘ ig ‘elfective venyuishers,"  drésitar, 


a Hardly * of whom we are the deadly wounders, + aresitar,’ 








an 
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(32) Wishers (isa)! for (our) destruction * they ' (are) 
[and from Hell * (they come), (hardly ‘who are of the evil,’ 
80, however, ©., the Pers,)]. Woasters‘ of our settlements 
(they are), who are (indeed) wishers® for (our) destruction, 
and who [ (are so) called]? its producers.® 

(33) O Water, (be such) ever for the rejoicing” of the 
kine (so, totally erroneous for gatava), [that is to say, be 
ever for their delighting (for the freshening of their 
pastures) | while, that is, so long as, for thee the sacrificing 
(priest) may offer. 


Diseriminations by Question : Catecheticnt, 


The Representative Official speaks; was he techaienily catled 
a Zartist ? 


(34) (Question) How ™ shall the Zaotar (sacrifice) ? 

(Answer) With the ineuleated forms, [that is to say, they 
should learn the Avesta passages by heart (literally, ‘make 
the Avesta easy (soft) (to themselves)’)], 0 ood waters 
(thus) let him (the Zaotar) sacritice." 


' ida certainly determined yvastir; yet see validin as if is = ‘those’ whe 
considered, this betng the early commentators notion of an alternative translation, 

7 T do not see why we cannot render ‘ wishere who fore) destructive’: but 
‘destruction ” is more natural. 

+ | suppose that this gloaa * from Hell" was natural enough after s@j —idyejio + 
but C., t wo Paes Pies. epsialntes ‘of the evil." ” at 

" vididtar (A,, B.}. 

4 géhin evidently tranalates (I)dode as if it were a form of di = dA. 

* No valadin here as above; and there is nothing in the terminntion of 
ifyejio to suggest 46 = * to wish’; the idea was taken from above, 

* Perhaps this word ‘ gift" refers to the interpretation just made of ‘di daga." 

' ip, “ ogain points to da, and in tact so [ formerly rendered in 
B.B.E. xxi, yo di dega. Or ore the adverbinks to be preferred with our lute 
venerable pioneer, yon Spiegel ? ) 

# 7] would now emend my rendering in 5.8.E. axxi im this sense, ‘ rejoice ye," 
rather than ‘rest ye." | 

7 would now correct my too sibtaia § critical rendering of 1887 here, af 
lanst alternatively, I then read these words kuéro im the hi eritical sense af 
Fight, und we should render * how.’ | 

i So DT. (M.) inserts, C., the Pers., has “Thou, who [art] the Good Water * 
(i.e, those of the clean creation); 0D only translates patdite. 


i coat. 
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(35) (Quest.: How shall it be (when) fettered (so hit,' 
for Avesta hitd; hardly the natural ‘hat’ =‘if"), ie. if he 
sacrifices without the prescriptions, [that is to say, with 
clamouring] * tongue (and not as was so often requisite with 
the low chanting voice) ? 

(lan) cic 

(46) (Quest.) How may his speech be (continued) on 
(a0 for mé’im) (that is to say, what text exactly will he 
follow in hia recital) P 

(dus) That which has been taught him as (the correct 
result of) the priestly studies. [That is to say, they should 
perform the exact Avesta (prescriptions). The meaning is 
(they should intone the exact Avesta), since they do not * 
use the (mere) opinions of the commentary (in_ their 
celebrations) ; so it should be (done). ] 

(37) (Quest.) How shall I‘ be promoted (so mistaking 
bavan, which may have stood in a form little distinguishable 
from bayam, or else the translator corrected his text (so) 
with this result) [for those sacrificial deeds, if I should 
perform them; that is to any, how shall I be promoted 
(in my fortune) ?; that is, by what means may our (just) 


possession of property be effected (or ‘our possessions be 


established’) . . . . |? 

fags y\ x ce pe 

(Quest.) How shall I be promoted (be given free course) 
(a0, again mistaking the pl. bavan for bavam, or else 
‘eorrecting * the text with this result), [for ae (sacrificial) 
deeds ?, if I should perform them; that ia, ‘ (how) shall 
I be promoted (in my fortune) ?’; that is to say, by what 


ee een een ee ‘if’ at the first glance, but ace hits = 
*¢., the Pers., has ‘with evident i sir hats tt ee 
ing. Ths ier may have be hapa, muah 
a¢ the Roman Catholic priests undertone repre ps ig © the people 
“hte peepee Oe pO ine 
poems to be penning Ter tion, unless we the 
+ gin deoag sen een: ‘aincs they would. cclcken aa’ aovesttenes mies 
the reserved opinions of the commentary," 
* The offlvial, the ‘zartidt’ of the time, for the individual ; 
sejthinal Rarthdt-me ta All tho pot-Gaeie Awe — 
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means may our (just) possession (of means), (or ‘ our 
possessions *) be established | 

How shall the indebtedness (to us} be (udjusted) for those 
(duties) which we may perform ?; [that is to say, how shall 
our recognising-recompense (our reward) in presence of 
(‘among,’ or ‘in the opinions of’) the Yazats be so effected 
(in accordance with these deeds) P 

(in 37) That is to say, (how may the proper) benefit be 
a0, Le. in accordance with what is just; how may it be 
transferred on to us as that reward for those (deeds), that 
is to say, (how) may a state of indebtedness toward us be 
(estublished) among (‘in the presence of,’ or ‘in the minds 
(of)’) the Yazate ? 

(The meaning) is (this). Aparg said that every ] 
has indebtedness among the Yuznts for those sacrifices which 
I should do, (meaning ‘which one should do’); and how 
oo it, the indebtedness, be adjusted) for those sncrifices 

. +f] Shall there be a (sufficiently) liberal pift for 

us (on account of them) ?!; [that is to say, how may the 

thing(s) (meaning ‘the substantial reward’) be given to us 
(how may the matter be adjusted) ?), 

(38) which Atharmazd pronounced to Zartiiét,? and 
Zartist? proclaimed within the bodily worlds, 

(39) through (or ‘as’) the petition, which is the one 
before [(that part of the sneritice) when they have not 
poured out all the zao@ra water], (that is, while they are in 
the act of this part of the ceremonial) 

on up to, or with, that ya@a ahi vairyo before which is 
the husiti, continuing on from the prayer for the waters 
(so), O Zartust, (perhaps meaning ‘from that moment of 
the consecration of the waters’), then after that thou shalt 
offer it (the fully consecrated) Zuora to the water? (in 

1 Here we have oo slor upon the effieacy of ‘ works," not even upon ceremonial 
duties, Aparg waa the nome of o commentator. 

? Allusion to the frequent formulas of the Vendidad, which hed their 
irrationally from the * tat fri perens, ‘ef. Y. XLTV, or from some lost Gigi niece. 

2 The prepesitivn ‘ay renders aivyd a dative; but how the zaora-wuter 


could be offered ‘te’ the waters it 1 difficult to see, Possibly * to the waters | i 
in general’ must be meant, so [ hove rendored it mm 8,8, E. xxsi, For 


original an ablative might be considered, 


 - 
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general), the pure (Zao@ra, as now it is), searched, [that is, 
examined (hardly ‘tested') by the officiating priest], [that 
is to say, it, the newly consecrated water, (now) stands (ready) 
for the Chief (Priest)]; (40) and this do thou, (O Zartiist) 
pronounce forth in speech (41) as follows :— 


A Boon Beaought, 


(41) O Waters, I ask of you a boon,-4 great one, [and 
I pray for the favour (névakih) (of it)] this grant me for 
a full (mé'im) gift which is (even) better than that just 
mentioned (or better) than that good one . . . . give 
it me with a full delivery on (avasparesnih for nisriti) 
[when its possession may be effected as an advantage 
(possibly ‘with exactness,’ lit. ‘for good") and let this 
happen] with no superlative lying ; 

[Jet (there) be (on the contrary) a Mobadship (a thoroughly 
qualified official adjustment of the sacrifice and of these 
rewards. Or, reading manpatih, ‘ may it be w householder's 
sacrificial adjustment, ete.’)], 


The Result, Prosperity. 


(42) 0 Water(s), I ask of you for riches [even wealth] 
of many kinds, [that is to say, through it (the water) there 
is a specimen of everything (valued) which may be within 
(this general state of affluence), (hardly meaning here 
‘everything which is interior’)], and (I ask also for) 
a source of strength and strengthening (amifvandih) ; | that 
is to say, when wealth is great, one’s delat is from them (the 
waters ; lit. from it = ‘ therefrom ’)]. 


For Offspring. 
_ (43) (Give me), O Waters, an offspring completely efficient 
(or ‘self-efficient’) whose [offspring (this for the second 
farzand ; the translator is here puzzled by the genitive 
yenhyao) (is one)] which many [persons'] may hold worthy 


' See note at the and of 44, 


“4 
a ia 
< . 
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[It ts an efficiency with (or ‘toward,’ ‘in presence of ') 
the Yazats (so accentuating in view of the following words 
“many men, which may have been thought to lower the 
allusions), and also it is an efficiency toward men. The 
efficiency as regards the Yazats is this, that for them the 
fivefold’ recompense of (or ‘for’) their active energy is 
established (or ‘attained ') when not (ie. except when) 
thou hast (meaning ‘except when a person has’) committed 
original (7) sin . . . . (‘the sin of combination’ (Pf); 
‘of the same constitution’ (?); that is to say, except when 
his whole character is evil, and so (except) where the entire 
motives are false, in which case the particular sin would be 
of less account us being a mere accidental manifestation of 
a complete depravity. The efficiency as regards the Yazuts 
might indeed look as if the idea of ‘ efficient activity’ were 
taken over by attraction from the spontaneous activity of 
the human being and attributed to the Yaznts . . . ; 
but it is better to render ‘toward the Yazets’; resuming 
ul except when with originality (hardly ‘ with 
combination,’ as ‘by one out of a multitude’) thou hast 
committed sin; for then thou urt (meaning ‘a person is") 
worthy of death (there is no hope in the ordinary course 
of justice for one whose whole character is defiled; he is 
prid facie outside of the ordinary privileges of a citizen in 
good standing). 

Then (in this latter case) their indemnification is this 
(1c. it proceeds as follows): when (ie. after that) the 
discriminating-investigation (of the circumstances) has been 
made by them (the Yazats (or ‘the proper judicial officials’) 
or igain ‘for them the sinners’), then (they consider them 
(separated, each) by himself (hardly ‘they hold them (the 
culprits) to themselves, taking the case out of its ordinary 
jurisdiction’), (better ; they take him the culprit by himself, 
judge him individually, and not as one of the multitude 
of original sinners) ; (so much for efficiency as regards the 
Yazats). 


1 4 Fivefold’ is probably an old mistake which arose from rewding poidiiyad 
for mindiidyai in the Gigus (Ff) at Y. ALTV, &, 


» Dun ve 
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The efficiency as regards men (that is to say, their 
general activity as amenable to the laws of men aside from 
the supernatural interference of the Yazats, ts) this, that 
they (the men, the officers in charge of civil matters) who 
will assume punitive jurisdiction tijeén’ (in the matter) 
toward persons (implicated); (literally ‘they will seize upon 
the castigation’) (which is to be allotted) to persons—also 
their pardoning is this, that they (the sinners) should seek 
it (the pardon) in accordance with (the civil authority) 
pavan potih (or that they, the civil officials, should desire 
to exercise this jurisdiction in pardoning as (their) pre- 
rogative (patih), or again possibly ‘ accordingly’ (pataé)).|! 


Deprecations of harm from that Offapring. 


(44) May no one desire (that is, ‘pray for") misfortune 
for them,* [that is to say, may it not be possible to effect (the 
misfortune) even if desired (or tf ‘ardently prayed for’) ]*; 
(45) nor may (any one) (also desire) the halbert (for them), 
nor death, nor vengeance, nor (any) affliction’? (whatsoever); 
(46) this I ask of you, O Waters, (as a benefit), this of the 
Earth, and this of the plants. 

(47) And this I ask of the Amegaspends, the well-ruling, 
[that is to say, they would exercise sovereignty with an 
advantage (to the governed) |, the well-giving, [that is to 
say, they will bestow things as (real) benefits (in a beneficial 


Was not this whole dismmssion cansed by the form piu’, which | 
the Indinn paris n4m.=‘man.” (itherwise, where does this idew of martin, 
anita come from? Tt seems eloar that our alternative opinion thst 
India pirts wie o rediscovery, and would have been known a 
earlier if the Publovi commmentnry could have been read. The "kabed, entry 

renders pour ae — ‘many,’ is peoperty Sa fart iden of the trir. on the eubject, 
with the antita =‘ men" os alternative: ond the eurly scholars knew of 
bo other way of p ‘spas Sr an alternative than simply to add the ulteruntive 
word with no proper explanation that an ulteroutive wee intended. 

@ The offspring. 

9 This is a very sound lows, for the allusion to mere * desire for misfortune’ 
seemed naturally tame to the translater, 

* So for apnyulig = -tayo = not their * overtaking." 

© Oy ' well estulvishime." 
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manner) |, they, the good males and the good females . , .! 
[that is to say, that goodness which is exercised (or ‘ that 
benefit which is given’) on the part of the males or females 
is this;* through them also is there an] establisher (or 
“supporter ") of good (persons). 

(48) And this I ask from the good Fravadis of the Saints, 
who ure the heroic and victorious. [(The meaning) is that 
this heroism is that of a person who is o hero as regards 
evil, the victorious one is he who when one (an adversary) 
comes to a place, (ie. will assault a position), they will 
(that is to say, the victorious persons will) strike him 
(ae assailant) senseless (literally ‘they would render him 

upefied")}.? The overmastering victoriousness and the 
unbeing strength are both one; the strength is that 
whereby a person who is not* in prosperous circumstances 
(i.e. bayen ytipih, ‘im position’) is befriended (-nit, hardly 
meaning ‘shows friendship’ (-nét) on account of a favour, 
(not probably ‘from goodness')), the reputation, yunidakih 
(or yvétakih (?) the genuine originality ?) of the victorious- 
ness, and the doughtiness of the doughty, and the intellectual 
vomplete information (dimikih) of the laborious energy, the 
gloriousness (of all), and the wide sphere of the spontancous- 
activity ;—every benefit (is meluded) within the soundly- 
healthy (personality (driid)) and the consummation of all 
is the Afrin (its presuppositions of correct sanctity in the 
priest and in the layman,—its acceptability in the presen 
of God and its consequent efficacy for the spiritual nil 








U ‘Malos and females’ express a5 usual the gender of the umes or nouns, 
The males allude to the non-feminine names, the females to those in tha 
feminine gender, iramaiti, etc.; see elsewhere. The tenons sokor = ‘male’ 
and vagdin = ‘female’ are properly not gloss, but simply fix the genders of the 
vague adjectives, 

® (oe migtt rape stim apie Si eapdeysanesre Fyplcoe tance of F) 
existence’; ‘that goockniss is (proof of fF) uxistence os ceraita meee 

2 The mutter here in mind fs epesaaibies 

41 read the ‘1i'; but om strongly inclined to emend to rai: ‘whereby 
na pérson is befriended on aerount of his being in a good position.’ The 
la would be owkwordly placed; though ms to that, we should not be tos 
particular here, a8 the texts ore disarranged by wn attenipt to follow the order 
af the oryrimal, 
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temporal status of the supplicant who prays for the above 

_ Justification). 
~ (Where) strong flectnesa (zavar = zavart) is referred to, 
it is in the feet! (as swift and strong to move in the path 
of duty); (where) strength (in general, aoj, is mentioned, 
it is) in the arm; .and the whole one refers to the splendour, 
the cleverness, the swift energy, and the ascendant capacity 
(avarkarih) of the (entire) person (tan). ] 

(49) And this I pray for of Mitr (Mi@ra) of the wide 
pastures, [that is to say, he is of the wide pastures because 
he maintains the meadow-reaches (in) comfort and fertility 
(hardly, ‘I beseech of him that he may maintain... ,' 
ete.)]; (50) this I beseech from Sroé the holy, the stately, 
[that is to say, he has grown stately im uprightness*], 
(51) this from Rasn' the most just [that is to say, 
the pure*}, 

(92) this from the Fire (Atays), Atharmazd’s son, (5+) 
this from Birz (Bereja), the sovereign (Lady),* | the brilliant 
one of women], and this from Apaim Naopat of the awift 
horsea,® (54) and this I beseech from all the Yuzats who 
are beneficent and holy; (55) and this, O Water, do thou 
give me; this, 0 Earth; this, O Plants. [(The texts as 
written above (avar) from 46 to agavand are here to be 
repeated twice.) | 

(66) And whut also may be larger than that (the fore- 
going) [as regards body (bodily dimensions) ], and what may 
be better than it [as regards understanding], and what may 
be more beautiful than that [to view], and what may be 
more superlatively valuable (in it); 

(47) so (in like manner) do ye give (us), O ye holy 
Yarata, 


© Possibly having the etymology in view. 

* These distinctions between abstract terms remind one of the feeble 
Aristotelinnism which lingered in Persia powibly os the effects uf the visit of 
Simplicius 

* Notice the ever-presint attempt to maintain a moral and religious tome 
oa the pat ofthe glomin, and so Shroughout tho eutise Pahlavt Yana 

ea | 
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(58) a sovereign who a eupplicator (lit. a wisher), swift 
ee tn 

(59) yea, grant me, ye holy creatures of Ahura, (an , 
offspring) quick from (that is to say, ‘ready upon’) the 
occasion? (so gas here hardly renders ga@vya in the sense 
of Gafic; gatu was seen in it, and I would so emend my 
former rendering) [and (one) in accordance with the occasion ; 
that is, according to what is not? (?s50 A.) needed (or 
‘prayed for’), and according to what is (on the contrary) 
urgently (bara) needed, for ye are very able (lit, more able) 
to give (gifts) to men. 

(60) (Yea, do ye) as those who work or ‘act’ obviously 
upon a prayer (that is to say, who sincerely and openly 
desire to meet our wishes; literally ‘manifest workers to 
wish") (do ye do) what is most promotive of (our) desire, 
[that is to say, (cause) the reward of every person for his 
duty (done) and for his good works (to be) given without 
any restriction ; i.e. most promotively (fraztum) }. 

(61) Yea; give me | the reward and the recompense], Thou 
who art the Maker of the Herds (as above mentioned in 
regard to the Prosperity desired), and Creator of the Waters 
(see everywhere above), 0 Atharmazd, Thou art, O most 
August Spirit; and deathless Long Life (that is, what 


1 ‘The word motués seems to be translated only in U., the Parsi-Pers., and with 
tit; perhape it was omitted in the other MSS, heeause the sense of + swift’ was 
also seen in deuya-, and renderel by the mere indication of the root eu + the 
frequent closing consonant -k, ae in vohu-k, ete, With the seusible, but somewhnt 
erroneous, text of C., the Tarsi-Per., we might hive: ‘a King who may be 
a desirer for our immediate (ewift (tiz}) advantage eiid(sit),” eo representing the 
-au- in deuya, erroneously of course, Wih the textot B. (D., Ft, 4) ome slant 

waibly (7) bave? ‘grawt mea sovereign who is supplicant (lit, * winher,” so tor 

6) from Heaven (Feag, the stony Heaven).’ With all the texte in view 
except that of C., the Pursi-Pen., which commite itself to sit (sid) = * adruntagn 

t’ as the idoa lurking in asuya (f), it 1s better, as already suid, to | 
euliar form suk (2) as merely an indication of the rovt idea in the word; that 
is, ov merely su + Kk. 3 

2 (hr quite powibly, as in the Atay? chapter, ‘an offeprine quick from the 
ewuch. Regard thie as on alternative. 

a (So A.) abavihinast’; but with the texts bavihinast’, so B. /1)., Pt. 4), we 
should have: ‘and according to what is prayed and to what is hurdly (so for bara 
ag in the negutive senso) prayed for.’ Or, agam, ‘according to what is proved 
for, and still more eruphatically (so bara In thas sess) pore Fos; unieas wate is 


? 


e a 


ineludisl in bavihduest’, 1 do not sew where it ix rea 
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we term Immortality (Ameretatit)) and Healthful Weal 
_» (Haurvatat), ((their) Maker Thou art]; grant (these all) 
* through the teaching of Vohuman.' * 


' Bearching erities will have erin throughout ‘why in this ame whit 
fervid section, not to say in this Yost, oll the ap ore made to the sacred 
objects of nature, with no direct mention of Ahura We seo now the reason. 
aa the creations of Ahura in this verse from the Gathas which 

Bums seve tren the Kanth nay, aa we understand if, the entire chapter, being 
LI, 7, ete., is: anh an expansion of it; the nature-worship 

Sevclted arenticly sheorbed in tho a= worship ; and so averywhore in Avesta. 
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SOME COINS OF THE MAUEKHARIS, AND OF THE 
THANESAR LINE. 


fj Reetag history of the sixth century in Northern India is 

extremely difficult. As the Gupta empire fell to 
pieces petty states arose, of which but scanty records are 
available in the few inscriptions so far discovered. A recent 
find of coins seems to throw fresh light on the period, and 
in particular to afford material for fixing dates more exactly 
than has been possible hitherto. 

In 1904 a» labourer found an earthen pot of coins in the 
village of Bhitaura, pargana Amain, District Fyzabad (Oudh). 
So far as is known, the whole of the coins, including one 
gold, 422 silver, and eight copper, were recovered. The 
following is a description of these coms :— | 

1. N. Obverse. King. Under left arm Aiddra. 

Reverse. Goddess. Right margim Arta(rirya). 


The coin resembles that figured in Cunningham’s later Indo- 
Scythians (Little Kushins), plate vi, No. 11, and deseribed 
at p. 72. 

9 m@, Three very poor cardia drammas (cf. Cunn., 
Medis:val India, vi, 20) and a broken coin of uncertain type. 

3. (ora mixture). Eight copper coins of Pratapaditya IT 
of Kashmir (of. Cunn., Medimval India, i, 10). 

4. The remaining 518 silver coins are of the Gupta silver 
type; that is, they bear a large head with a date on one 
side, and a peacock on the other with a long inscription. 
Qn seven coins the head faces the right, as on the Gupta 
coina, while on the others it faces the left. The inscriptions 
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round the peacock in every case but one, which will be 
_ referred to later, read Vijitdraniraranipati Sy (name) dero 
Jayati. The vowels are only marked in a few types. A 
summary of the names read on the coins is given below :— 
Sumber of Coins, 


T4anavarman - : E ‘ iq 
Sarvavarman , - : 6 
Avantivarman : . 7 


(?) Haréa (not Harsa) 2. . . 1 
Pratapsila ; q 
Siladitya . . . . «, 284 


The coins of Sarvavarman bear a head facing right, while 
on the others the head faces left. 
The remaining coins may be classified as follows :-— 
Coins with names and dates both gone . . Lod 
Coins with names gone, and only faint traces 
of dates , ‘ ‘ : » OT 
191 


The head on these faces left, and there is one more coin with 
name and date gone on which the head faces right. <A more 
particular description of the coins may now be given. 
Istinavarman, As usual the name is written aaa, 
the initial being merged in the title =. One coin bears 
a date which I read as 4z, but even the tens figure is 
doubtful. The head of the peacock is turned to the left 
on four coins and to the right on five. The portrait shows 
a face with a strongly-marked aquiline nose, and there is 
a small crescent at the crown of the head. (Pl. 1 and 2.) 
Sarvavarman, Name written 3ftq4qa. Two coins bear 
dates which I rend as 234 and 23-, The face is to right, 
and the reading of 200 is thus not quite certain, as the mark 
denoting the number of hundreds which stands at the right 
of the symbol is not on the coin. This point will be referred 


tt. . 
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to later. The peacock faces to right on all the coins. The 
kings head has the usual crescent at the crown, which 
also seems to contain a dot. (Pl. 3 and 4.) 

Acanticoarman, Name written mafaqa. Three distinct 
dates are found, viz., (7) 250 (one com), (4) 47 (five coins), 
(¢) 71 (one coin). The peacock's head is to left on all but 
two of the coins duted 57. Where the crescent is distinet 
on the king's head, it has a dot also. There are also six 
coins on which the dates are very doubtful, and four from 
which they have disappeared. The peacock faces left on 
all of these but one. (PI. 5-8.) 

Doubtfid hug: (?) Haréa. The inseription begins Pyyitaranir 
and seems toend .. . . Aarés. IT cannot make out the date, 
but it probably commences with the letter s@ (= someat, 
sce below, coins of Siladitya). (Pl. 9.) 

Profipesifn. Name written WHAGTs without vowels, 
The peacock’s head is to left on all nine coins. The crescent 
on the king's head is about the centre of the top instead of 
at the crown, and each horn terminates in a knob. Two 
coms have dates, the reading of which presents a certain 
amount of difficulty. Each date consists of three symbols, 
The topmost is the letter se, exactly of the type given in 
Buhler’s table iv, Nos. xi and xii. One would ordinarily 
expect this to represent the hundreds as the other symbols 
ure apparently 10 and 1 or Ll. « The only symbol for 
a number which resembles «¢ is, however, that used for 40), 
and I cannot find any symbol for hundreds which is at all 
like this letter. The coins of Siladitya described below show 
clearly that the «7 cannot be 40, This will be referred to 
later, but ut present it is sufficient to say that I consider 
the sa stands for swiirat, Four coins bear traces of dates 
which I eannot decipher, and three coins have lost all vestige, 
(Pl. 10-15.) 

Siladitya. The name is usually written aaaza, vowels 
being very rarely given. On a few coins the final aksharag 
is more clearly (ye, the form varying between (1) 3, (2) Rs, 
(3) A), and (4) 4y. The crescent on the head has also 


Anas 1G. ia 
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verious forms and positions: (1) at the crown, either (@) 
plain or (/) with knobs on the points, and (2) in the centre 
of the top of the head, with knobs and usually a dot in the 
centre. The dates on many of the coins are varied and 
present considerable difficulty, as the symbols differ from the 
ordmary form. There can, however, be absolutely no doubt 
that the highest symbol is invariably sa, as on the coins of 
Pratapadils, and the symbols for 30+ 1 and 20+ 3 are un- 
mistakable, I think that s¢ stands for samneu?, and the years 
are regnal years. The coins may be classified as follows :— 
Coma, 
(1) Date 1 (?). Crescent at crown with knobs. ah 
(2) Date 6 (?). Crescent in middle of head 
(3) Date 6 (FP). -tya = 5 ; , 
(4) Date 6(?). Crescent nearer crown ; - 
(5) Date 10 (?). The symbol for date does not resemble 
any of those given in Biihler'’s table, but it might 
concetvably be a compound of /« and te, which 
are apparently used for 10. Crescent at crown. 
~lya = A, the ya being murked by a very slight 
elongation of the right limb of fa : 
(6) Date 10/7), As on the preceding, but-tya=A,. 2 
(7) Date 20 (?). The symbol resembles those given 
by Bihler, but the top is open instead of closed, 
and it may be a defective form of the symbol 


le ie 


read as !0 : ; : : . 6 
(8) Date 25 (?). Symbol read as 2U is more like the i 
forms given by Bihler than the preceding. The s 
coin appears to be of copper silyered over . 1 
(9) Date 40 (7). Crescent at crown (3) and on top of ' 
head (1). : ‘ ; ; : a 
(10) Date 31 (?). Crescent at crown . : s 


(11) Date 41. There is no doubt about this date. The 
crescent is almost invariably at the crown. Only 
two coins show any vestige of a final ya (Pl. 14) 24 

(12) Dute 33, This is also certain. The crescent is at 
the top of the head, and there is no sign of wa. 
The inscriptions are generally poor (Pl. 15) wee 
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(13) Date 33. Name gone . - , : s 
(14) Date 3-. Symbol for 30 is fairly certain, but the 
unit is gone or doubtful in every case od 


(15) Dates for which I can propose no readings . ii 
(16) The second letter of the name reads ja instead of 
‘a, This is probably the engraver’s error . : 2 


The remaining coins have no dates legible, but may be 
roughly classified as follows :— 


(17) The symbol sa is fairly clear : : . 36 
(18) -tya written A. : : : 2 
(19) -tyva written A). Crescent with knobs at erown . 3 
(20) -tyw written Ay. Crescent with dot, at top of head 6 
(21) -/yva as on preceding, but crescent at crown . : 
(22) -¢va as on 20 and 21, but crescent with dot aterown 2 
(24) Crescent at crown (PI. 16) A ; .o2 
(24) Crescent with knobs and dot at top of head (P1.17) 27 
(25) Creseent with knobs at crown (Pl. 18) . : . 
(26) Crescent doubtful : ' ; . 24 


The first point to notice in discussing the results to be 
obtained from these eoins is that the names Avantivarman, 
Pratapasila, and Siliditya are now published on coins for the 
first time, The only coins of Sarvavarman known hitherto 
bear a head to left instead of to right. There can be no 
doubt that Avantivarmen is the Maukhari ruler of that name. 
It also seems reasonable to identify Pratipadila with Prabha- 
kara-vardhana, and Siladitya with Hursa-vardhana. The 
absence of coins of the last-numed has for long been a 
difficulty, and the attribution to him by Dr. Hoernle of 
a peculiar gold coin does not seem quite sutisfactory. Tf 
my reudings of the dates are correct, the coins are especially 


Convra. 


valuable, and point to the establishment of a new era. The 


dates we have for the caleulation of this era are as follows :— 
Toramana: 52 (Cunn., Med. India, p. 20). 
[ganavarman: 54 (Cunn., Med. India, ii, 12, and V. A. 
Smith in J.A.8.B., 1894, p. 193) ; 55 (Cunn., A.S-R,, 
ix, p. 27, where name is read as Santi Varma), 
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Sarvayvarman : 58 (V. A, Smith, Le.) ; 234 and 23— (present 
find). 
Avantivarman: 47, 71, and 250 (present find). 


There can be little doubt that the dates 244, 2+-, and 250 
are in the Gupta era, and thus equivalent to 653, 54— or 55-, 
and 060. It has generally been assumed that the dates 52, 
o4, 55, and 58 were in the same era, and this ern has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, a summary of which will 
be found in Mr. V. A. Smith's paper on the Gupta period in 
J.A.8.5. for 1894, pp, 194-5 and 209, It is assumed that 
Toramiina's coins are dated in a “ White Hun era,” com- 
mencing about 448 accordmg to Drouin, or 456-7 according 


* to Cunningham, The initial date is checked by a variety 


of considerations which require the reign of Toramana, the 
father of Mihimkula, to be dated about 500 4.n. The 
synchronism now afforded by the coms seems to point to 
one of two alternatives. Either the date on Toramina’s 
coins is in a different era from that of the Maukharis, or 
else this Toramana is not the father of Mihirokula. The 
latter supposition is by mo means improbable, as the same 
name was sometimes held by o grandfather and grandson, 
but I know of no other mention of a king called Toramana. 
A more detinite suggestion can be made with regard to the 
Maukhari era. It is agreed by all that the rulers of this 
line must be placed in the sixth century, and this fixes the 
dutes on Sarvavurman’s coins as 200 odd of the Gupta era. 
A comparison of the dates given in the Maukhari era with 
those given m the Gupta era poimts to the commencement 
of the former about 500 4, The great probability of 
a new era commencing from about that date appears to 
have escaped notice, but I would point out that Aryabhata 
composed his great astronomical work in 499 a.v., when 
exactly 3,600 years of the Kaliyuga had elapsed. Dr. Thibaut, 
Go: whose volume on Astronomy, ete., in Biihler’s Grundriss 
(p. 45) reference should be made, informs me that he con- 
siders it by no means improbable that Aryabhata actually 


| invented the Kaliyuga, in the sense that he fxed its definite 
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period, though the epoch was already familiarly recognised 
ma vague way. Whether this is so or not his work was 
mportant, and the completion of 3,600 years brought so 
prominently to notice was obviously & suitable pont for the 
commencement of f new era, Assuming this, the known 
dates of the Maukharis become in the Christian era— 
Idinavarman, claleh, 
Sarvavarman, b04, 4— or 55-, 557. 
Avantivarman, 546, 569, 570. 
lt will be noticed that Survavarman’s und Avantivarman’s 
dates overlap, and it is possible that what I have read as O7 
for the latter should be 67. 


The epigraphic references to the Maukharis will be found 


in Dr. ‘Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Nos. 47, 51, and 46. 
From the two former the following genealogical tree has 
been compiled :— 


Maharaja Harivarman = Jayaswimini 


| 
Mahiirija Adityavarman = Harsagupty 


Mahdarija Tévarnvarmuan — Upagupta 
Mahirajidhirija [M4inavarman = Lakshmivati 
Mahirajidhiraja Sarvavarman = ? 


It will be noticed that the earliest coins yet found are of 
Tsanavarman, who is the first to be styled Maharajadhiraja. 
Avuntivarman is only referred to in Dr. Fleet's inscription, 
No, 46, where he is called Parameshwara, a title also applied 
to Sarvavarman, From that inseription it may be inferred 
that he followed Sarvavarman, but no later limit can be 
assigned for his reign, except that he preceded Jivita 
Gupta [I], who was in power about the beginning of the 
elehth century. Dr. Fleet's inscription No, 4° records 
that Kumara Gupta (11) conquered Idinavarman. I would 
suggest that the different arrangement of the head on the 


' Ct., for the difficulty im settling theee dates, Dr. Fleet in Sudian Antiguary, 
TRSS, p. 68, ; 
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coins now found is connected with the relations between the 
Mankharis and the later Guptas. The same inscription 
records that Diamodara Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta II, 
lao defeated a Maukhari king. The earlier coins of Sarva- 
varman, now published, bear a head’ to right os on the 
Gupta coins, and are dated in the Gupta era, both points 
indicating that the Maukharis still recognised the Guptas 
as their suzerains. The later coin, published by Mr. Vincent 
Smith, uses the Maukhari era, and bears a head to left like 
the coins of Isinavarman, Avantivarman’s coins all bear 
a head to left, but the use of the Gupta era may indicate 
a temporary subjection or alliance. 

Beyond the fact that their coins are now published for 
the first time nothing new ia to be learnt about Prabhi- 
karavardhana and Harsavardhana from this find. The era 
of the latter is well known, but it is of interest to know 
that the former also used an era which in all probubility 
was regnal. 


LIST OF COINS REPRESENTED IN THE PLATE. 





1, [éinavarman: date 4dr; heal of peacock to left. 

a ss date uncertain; head of peacock to right. 
ay Survavarman : ute 234, 

4. oF date PSF oe 

5. Avantivarman: date 250, 

6. + date 57; heal of pewcock to left. 

7. mm dite 57; head of peacock to right. 

B, date 71. 


re 
9. Doubtful king: (7) Huréa, 
10-13. Pratapadila: traces of dates, 
14. Siliditya: date 31. 


lo. e date 33, 

16. aA date uncertain: crescent at crown. 

17. * date uncertain; creseent with knobs and dot at 
top of head. 


18. =) date uncertain; crescent with knobs at crown, 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED MS. BY IBN AL-JAUZI, 
IN THE LIBHARY OF THE SRITISH MUSEUM, 
App. 7,320), 


By H. F. AMETDROZ, 


JHE Arabic MS. Add. 7,320, Cat. ceevil, 1s unidentified, 

~ It isa historical fragment beginning with the necrology 
of the year 58 a.n., and extending to the succession of 
Ma'miin in 198 4.1. It contains 162 folios of 23 lines to 
the page: there is an omission at fol. 499, 1. 10, where the 
narrative passes suddenly from the notice of Anas b. Malik, 
under 92 an, to the killing of the poet Waddih al- 
Yaman by Walid (as told in the Kitab al-Aghani, yi, 39, 
|, 9, af), and at fol. 101 comes a gap of 23 years, the 
text breaking off in the midst of the obituary notice of the 
Culiph Saffih, and resuming on fol, 102 in that of the poet 
Hammad al-Rawiya, in a story on him by al-Diraqutni 
(Brockelmann, i, 165) quoted from his Kitab al - Tashth 
(H. Kh., No. 4,975). Thence the text proceeds uninter- 
ruptedly to the point where it breaks off early in the year 
198 A-H. 

An examination of the MS, points to its being certainly 
the work of Ibn al-Jauzi, and probably a fragment of one 
recension of the “ Muntazam."" In form it resembles that 
work, being a record of the events in each successive year, 
followed by a neerology, some years containing the necrology 
alone, preceded in one or two cases by a statement of there 
being nothing to record. 

First, as to the authorship. One of [bn al-Jauzi's historical 
works is the “Shudhar al-'Ugqiid” (Brock. i, 502, No. 4), 





‘ | 
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which is cited in the Biographies of Tbn Khallikin, in many 
cases for dates which are at variance with those generally 
received Such of these citations as fal] within the years 
eovercd by the B.M. MS, are to be found therein.' Again, 
the notices of the reign of the Caliph ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
and of his death (MS. fols. 484 and H4/) comprise three 
lengthy anecdotes which are not to he found in Tabari, nor 
in Mas‘iidi's account of “Omar in vol. vy, nor in the full life 
of him-given by Suyiiti in his history of the Caliphs, transl. 
Jarrett, 233. But they are all three given, and in identical 
language, in Ibn al-Jauzi's ‘Manaqib ‘Omar, ed. C. H, Becker, 
Berlin, 1400, pp. “i, 100-1, 139-42, This also points to 
the B.M. MS, containing a work of this author. 

Next as to the identity of the work. The citations by 
Tbn Khallikin might suggest that it is the Shudhar al-‘Ugqid, 
but this work is extant. There is a copy in the Collection 
of the Royal Academy, Amsterdam (de Jong, Cat. Codd, 
Orient. Acad. Reg., No. 102), now for some time past 
deposited at Leyden? In the opening words of the man uscript 


* These citations are; (1) that Wa rit was built by Hajjaj between 74 and 74 A.B, 
instead of $486 acm, fed. Halaq, i, 145; St. Ene i, 560), in the MS. fol. ai 
(2) that the death of Farazidag, as also of Jarir, occurred in 11] A.H., Gol net i 
aime other year (ih, ii, 265: 8) Eng. iti, 622), MS, 44; (3) that Khalil h. 
Abmad, wuthar of the “Ain, died im (30 4.H,, 0 error for 170 a.m. or some such 
date fib. i, 217; SI. Eng. i, 407), MS. Sem; (4) the dute 134 aH. for the death 
of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, given eeewhere as [85 am, (ib, i, 2a7- 81. Eng. i, 
O16}, MS. Sie; (5) the seeuunt of Abmud al-Sabti, the son af Rashid, whe 
renounced his rank for na life of humble toil, which account, Tho Khallikan aay, 
to be found also in the “Safwut il-Saiwo” of Thm al-Jnuzi, and aleo in a 
““Muntagum " fib, i, ae: Si. Eng. i, 149), MS. ita, where it vorrespards 
verbutim; (6) the interval there was between the birth of ‘Abd al-Saniad 
al-Hiehimi and that of his brother, and how Rashid hud three ponerations of 
unolee tm his Presence together (ih. i, a72: SL Eng. ii, 14s), MS. tte, 
Verbatim, with changed order of paragraphs ; (7) that Mubsammed b. al-Hason 
and al-Kisa‘i died at al-Rayy on the same doy in 189 an. (ib, i, 147; SL Ene, 
ois), MS. L479, the statement thot thu’ former died at Zanbarwaih being 
there omitted. 

bs her «light indication of authorship js nforde! by a citation in Tha 
fre uitis, of. Balég, i, 287, Sl. Bug. i, 564, from the Tawi al-Ghahea ot 
fhe al-Jauri (Brock. i, $05, No. 75), of a saying of Aba Dulama at the burial 
ofa wife of Mansir. ‘This saying does not appear in the MS. of the Shudhiir 
al~"Tytd (as to which aes in ra), but it is piven in the BM. MS. at fol. 10da, 
and more fully than in the citation of Thn Khuallikan. 

This M3, pin. He. 174, dated ee ahi contains 149 ees short 
roe tne page, and extends from the Peation to S78 aw, he Lerden 
_ Warn, (O08 (Cat. No. 754. Revised Cat, No, 833) contnins only the ipeinine 
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the author states it to be an abridgment of his “ Muntazam.” 
Tn form it is highly condensed, the record of many @ vear 
comprising but a single fact or death, but it contains 
all the above citations by Ibn Khallikin, that relating 
to ‘Abd al-Samad appearing verbatim, whilst’ in the 
case of Ahmad al-Sabti only the bare fact of his death is 
stuted. But for his life Ibn Khallikin cites equally the 
Muntazam. ‘To the British Museum MS,, assuming it to be 
the Muntazam, the Amsterdam MS, might, having regard 
to the similarity of contents, well stand us-an abridgment, 
except that in the latter are included many deaths not 
noticed in the former. But the Muntazgam is likewise, jn 
purt, extant, and two manuscripts which I have examined 
include portions of the work which caver to some extent 
the period of the B.M. MS. These are (1) the Bodleian 
MS. Pocock, 255 (Cat. Uri, No. 70, p. 171), for the yeurs 
S6-16 a.a.; and (2) two fragments included in the BM. 
MS, Add, 5,928 (Cat. No. 353), a collection of historical 
odds and ends, of which the fourth and ninth excerpts, ot 
fols. 990 and 2264, are from the Muntazam! A comparison 
of these two MSS. with B.M. Add. 7,320 shows that, 
although neither the historical narratives nor the biographies 
in the latter accord with the Muntazam, yet that.in many 
eases the biographies correspond exactly but for the omission 
in Add, 7,320 of the ‘ Isnids’ and of some historical nhitter, 
which is mostiy to be found verbatim in Tabari.. The MS. 
may therefore be the Muntazam, either in a somewhat 
abridged form or in an earlier recension? For it is not 


| These excerpts are deseribed in the catalwrue as hevinning, one with the 
year 33 au., and the other with the reign of Walid b, ‘Abd nl-Malik, viz, 
#6 a... but in eaoh ease, after o few lines given to those rs. and «a few 
biographies, the uartative passes abruptly to the rein of Kushid 

> The Sibt thn al-Jouzi, in the “ Mir'at al-Zaman" (BLM. Add, 23,277), 
twice quotes the Meintagam ; on fol. 1 Lie, for the death in 99 avn. of (brahim b. 


Muhammad b. Talha, dntit| es crite et we", aiding that 


Thu Sa‘d and al-4ubair bh. Bakkar pot his death later (a8 i implied also in Tab, ii, 
M4aa): the date aml word sre given in Add. 7,340, 62a: again, on iol. 1790 
for the death of Sukaina bint al-Husain b, ‘Ali, on a certain day of the month in 
Li7 a.n., ob Mocen; m Add. 7,320, dla, the day is thus spocified, but not the 
place, which may hare boen dropped ont by the serihe. 


zs 
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only probuble that more than one recension of the Muntazam 
was current, it is certain. The Serlin MS. of the work, 
Ahlwardt, No. 9,446, and the Schefer MS., Paris Arabe, 
No. 5,909, overlap to the extent of some years, and they 
differ in the presence or absence of some of their respective 
biographies, Similarly, in the case of the Mir‘it al-Zamin 
af the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, more than one recension has reached 
us. For the matter contained in the B.M. MS. Or. 4,619, 
covering the years 282-460 a. is considerably exceeded in 
bulk by the corresponding parts of the Schefer MS., Puris 
Arabe, No. 5,866, of the Munich MS. Arab. 3786¢,' and of 
Paris Arabe, No. L506 (which together form an almost 
uninterrupted record for the years 358-517 a.n.), not by 
reason of the narrative being unabridged, but owing to 
added matter, drawn probably from authorities to which the 
author had later access. It may well be, therefore, that 
the B.M. MS. Add. 7,320 represents an early recension of 
the Muntazam. 

But whatever be its title, as the work of [bn al Jauzi 
the MS, is of high authority, and some information as to 
its contents may prove of value to students. How such 
information should be offered is not immediately obvious. 


An edition of the text, apart from the obstacles to such a task, 


would ina measure be superfluous Much of the historical 
narrative is 4 mere repetition of Tabari, and much of the 
biographies, especially of the many poets noticed therein, 
is to be found in very similar language in the Kitab 
al-Aghini,* and these two great sources of Moslem history, 


' This MS. is unidentified by the Catalogue (Suppt., No. 952. p. 157), but 
I have endeavoured elsewhere to show that it is a part of the Mir'at al-Zamin 
(set: J.R_ALS., 1904, p. 476 n.). 

: ‘Tubari is quoted by nume in the latter part of the MS. for the manner 
of Haddi's death and for the Har and Aba'l-Faraj al-Isiahini for lines 
by al-Sayyid al-Himyari (Agh. vii, 24, 1. 11) and for the sale of his Qur'im by 
Balm al- (Agh. oe 110, r ay Other authors pipe by Game ore: 
Jabig: Tbn Quisiha’s “Ma‘aril,” on fol. $76, for the y ed. Wiist., 263, 
L. 2, and his it ul-Shuara * for the et 
the heresy of the ‘Hammadin" poets; Ibn abi Tahir Taft: . O74, 
the drenm of Mangér's mother that she would give birth to.» lion Abu Bakr 
thowting at he eens b. Karnil (bn Shajara), on fol. 874, for Walid’s 

at the (ur'in, Agh. vi, 125, 1. 8: and, lutest in date’ M 








b. ‘Abd al-Malik al. on fol. 47a, for Ma'man. This author died in 
al-Jagei. 


on A.W., in the lifetime of | 


— 
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both now completed by an Index, could at most gain from 
such repetition an occasional emendation of their text. 
Numerous passages of the MS, oceur, too, in Mas‘idi’s 
“Prairies d'or,’ and in the Biographies of Ibn Khallikan, 
the contents of which are equally accessible, and many of 
the anecdotes are to be found in printed works of “Adab’ 
literature. A precedent for editing the text of a MS., with 
the omission of so much of it us is already in print, is to be 
found in Becker's “ Managib “Omar,” ulready mentioned ; 
and it seemed possible to follow this method whilst 
presenting, not the text of the MS., but merely an outline 
of its contents sufficient to indicate what part of it is not 
readily to be got at elsewhere, that is to say, a brief abstract 
of so much of the historical matter as seems to add to, or 
differ from, the accepted narrative, and a list of the persons 
whose deaths are recorded, with so much of what is told 
of them as does not appear in their biographies elsewhere. 
To do this adequately would require a knowledge of Arabic 
history and literature to which I cannot pretend, but I have, 
ut least, not failed to turn when possible to those possessed of 
such knowledge for assistance, as Professors ut two seats 
of learning will readily and, let us assume, cheerfully, 
acknowledge, Some errors will thus, at least, have been 
avoided, The following pages deal with the historical matter 
in the MS, 





60 Act, 


(fol. 0) Mou‘awin's last advice and Yuazid's accession are 
given as in Tubari, ii, 196-7; (fol. 8«) the notice of Mu‘iwia’s 
illness and death, as Tab, 200-2, and how Yazid’s daughter 
‘Atika, by her marriage with ‘Abd al-Malik, became related 
to as many as twelve Caliphs, viz. all from Mu‘awia onwards, 
with the exception of ‘Omur b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz.! Traditions 
were transmitted by Yazid from the Prophet through his 
father Mu‘awia, but Ahmad b. Hanbal rejected them. 


| ‘Atika's ue position in the (maryad pedigree i noticed by al- 
(d. 429 a.m. reccaloen mann, i, 244) in his ** Lata it al-Ma‘ari,” gee  aatigery 


and he instanves also that of Zubaida, granddaughter of Mansa, wife of Rashid, 









ul 
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(fol. 54) The suspicions conduct of Husain and of Tbn 
al-Zubair, Tab. ii, 216-20, 222. 

(fol. 66) The disaffection at Kiifa, ih, 227-30, 241-5. 
- (fol. 80) The advice: given to Husain and: his march to 
Karbala’, ib, 2745-81. 


Gl «A.H. 


(fols. 97-124) The defeat and death of Husain, less fully 
than in Tab. It is stated (fol. 127) that when the camel 
which bore heads of the slain was killed for food, its flesh 
proved more bitter than aloes, As to the head of Husain, 
according to Muhammad b, Sa‘d (fol, 124), it was sent by 
Yazid to the governor of Medina and buried there near the 
tomb of Fatima, but according to Ibn abi-l-Dunya (d. 208, 
Brock., i, 153) it was found in Vazid’s treasury and was 
buried at Damascus near the bab-al-Faradis. Also (fol. 130) 
that on the day of Husain's death Tbn ‘Abbas had a vision 
of the Prophet, disheyelled and dust-stained, bearing a bottle 
in which he said he had collected the blood of Husain and of 
his followers. 


G4 AH. 


The account of the revolt of Medina against Yasid and the 
battle of al-Harra follows Tab. ii, 405. 

In disclaiming from the pulpit allegiance to Yazid, 
“Abd Allah b. ubi ‘Amr said: “I throw him off as I do 
my turban; true, he has been a friend to me, but he is an 
enemy to Allah.” Another said: “I throw him off like my 
shipper,” and the heap of turbans and slippers grew apace. 
After the battle a woman told the vietorious general that her 
son was among the prisoners. By his order he was brought 


and mother to Amin, quoting » saying on her by Abu-l--Aina (Ibu Khall., de Si, 
es iii, 56), that Pact Sine loosened, would attach eolely to Caliphs and thoetr 

heirs ei, gr Pe un the marriage of Fitime, daughter of “Abd al-Malik, 
to “Chor ‘Abd ale+A, ‘Anta, the *(Qubha* was.inserihed with the verse : 


plas tale! a jt) 1; late diol, ene eee 


which, according to ul-Zubair b. Takhar, wits | riicabe bate te her, for Yaxid b. 
thiternal thirteen ¢ 


ba fhe belt grandinther, no than came 
the poctibasea — af lack (Mint al-Zaman, op. cit., 135i, 


“ey 


wil 
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to her and his head struck off, the general ordering it to he 
given to her and saying: “ Are you not satisfied at having 
your own life spared, but must also be interceding for 
your son?! 

Khalid al-Kindi relates (fol. 144), as a result of the 
presence of black soldiery in Medina after the battle, that 
his aunt Umm al-Haitham b. Yazid, seeing a Quraish woman 
meet and embrace a black, was told by her that he was her 
son by one of these soldiers, and according to Hisham b, 
Hassan, one thousand women of the tribe bore illegitimate 
offspring after the battle; cf. Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 126. 
Another of these soldiers named ‘Amr, who had once arrived 
at Medina in a caravan from Yemen to Syria so ill that it 
was proposed to leave him for dead, and who had been saved 
and sent home cured, was now recognised by a servant of 
the family as ‘Amr; and he, hearing that his benefactor 
was among those killed, told his comrades that the family 
was uffuent and worth illaging. His name passed into 
a byword for ingratitude at Medina? 


G4 act, 


(fol. 164) On the occasion of the burning of the Ka‘ha at 
the siege of Mecea (Tab. 426-7) a Quraish woman's funeral 
was largely followed, in the hope of averting any judgment 
by reason of the calamity; and Ibn al-Zubsir prayed that 
the consequences might be visited on himself and not on the 
people. On their return he reminded them that whilat their 
own dwellings were kept in repair the Ka‘ba was in ruins, 
and he proceeded to have it demolished to its foundations, 
and rebuilt it with the ussistance of Persian and Byzantine 
workmen; cf. Muas‘adi, vy, 195, and Ibn al-Athir, iv, 170, 
The plague at Basra (dated 65 a.u., Tab. 579) is said to 


t j . 1 = 5 (oo | te 
e eatied™ emai all saeco? diode 
4 apts ure fs cla! tow! The authority i the benefactors aon, 
Abu Bakr b. Ibrahim b, Nu‘aim al-Najjim, 
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have carried off 70,000 persons daily for three days. A 
survivor related that when the burying of the dead became 
impossible, the houses where they lay were blocked up. On 
reopening one of these later, a male child was discovered 
alive having been suckled by a bitch. The plague is dated, 
alternatively, in 67 An, 

The accession of Marwan and the battle of Marj Rahit, 
Tab. 467-70 and 481-2, and (fol. 16) the Shia revolt at 
Kifa to avenge Husain, tbh. 497. Marwan's short-lived 
prelecessor, Mu‘awia b, Yazid, is commended for having 
refused the request of his mother, Umm Hani bint Hisham 
b. ‘Uqba b. Rabi‘a, that he would name his brother Khahd 
to succeed him, saving that he would not be swayed by 
affection.! 


65 A.H. 


(fol. 174) The circumstances of the death of Marwan are 
told rather more fully than ‘lab, 477: cf. Mas. v, 206. 
‘Ali said of him that he would attain power unlawfully and 
at an advanced age, and that his reign would be short,? 
There is also a story of a poctic contest between him and 
Tbn al-Zubair in the presence of ‘A‘isha. 


Gb AcE, 


(fol. 19¢) Mukhtar, on the occasion of his revolt at Kafa 
(Tab. 598-606), is described as asking a traditionist, in 
return for an ample reward, to forge a tradition from the 
Prophet that he was to be Caliph, and was. to avenge 
his descendant (i.e. Husain), The man replied, from the 
Prophet, no, but from any one of the Sahiha he chose; 
for, although the Prophet's authority would no doubt be the 


* Gn) ils 5 oh dy seve ots Le oe UNG BN, Shad 


ass) ISN. In Polkhri, ed, Abl., 144, of. Der., 165, itis L6G) Zale, 


For the simile see Lisin, viii, 89, 1, 10, 
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weightier, yet so would be his punishment for the forgery. 
That Mukhtar did forge a letter from Ibn al-Hanativya 
(Muhammad b. ‘Ali) approving his proceedings, is stated. 
For a full account of this, cf al- Akhbar al - Tiwi, 
ed. Guirgass, 1888, pp. 297-8. 


G7 ASH. 


The killing of Mukhtar is recorded. He is said to have 
pretended that he received visits from Jibril and Mika'il, 
and to have once told a follower that he would have given 
him a cushion, but that his brother Jibril had just risen 
from it. For this speech the mun said he would have killed 
him, but for a tradition from the Prophet that a Moslem 
who killed another in violation of his word would forfeit 
his protection.! 


71s sa.H. 


(fol, 24a) The Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s hesitation as to 
attacking Mus‘ab b, al-Zubair, ‘Tab. 805; his wife ‘Atika’s 
attempt to dissuade him, as Agh viii, 35, and Ibn Khall., 
sub “ Kuthayyir,” i, 448, 81. Eng. ii, 530: and the Caliph’s 
expression of regret at beholding the head of Mus‘ab, nearly 
as Tab. S11. Two couplets are addressed by Mus‘ab to 
his wife Sukaina. As he was urming to depart, and, as she 
felt, not to return, she gave way to her grief. Unaccustomed 
to signs of affection from her he asked if she really was 
grieving for him, and on her replying yes, and more even 
thun she showed, said it would have been well for both of 
them had he known this earlier? Later, she recognised his 
body amongst the slain by a mole on his cheek. 


MG RN ope Ue ahede hee de ede al ede Lal, 
7 ak hts Lad! oe ee —— hae L whale a | Tce Lol 
hegre r SiS Jos bs: Jl oe List. ee, 
Bie Ry J si tae Bel Os hs Jl as) at 
On the authority of al-Majishin, whose nickname was given by Sukuina, 
Agh, xiii, 114, 1. 19. 
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There follows (fol. 25) the story how a prisoner once 
induced Mus‘ab to spare his life, and to give him money 
besides, which oceurs in the Faraj ba‘'d al-Shidda of 
al-Tantikhi, ed. Cuire, 1904, 11, 65: and the story of ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s appreciation of Mus‘ab’s valour, which is told 
(with some variation) as in Agh xvi, 166-7. When 
Mus‘ab’s death was imminent he offered a dependant a gem 
of great vulue, but the man refused to survive him and 
died fighting. The notice of Mus‘ab concludes with the 
story how ‘Abd al-Malik, hearing that the castle at Kitfa 
had been the scene of the bringing in of the heads of 
Husain, of ‘Utaid Allah b. Ziyad, of Mukhtar, ond of 
Mus‘ab, in succession, ending with Mus‘ab’s head being 
brought to himself, ordered the chamber to be demolished 
(see Mas, v, 252, and Ibn Badriin, p. 191).! 


72-755 ALn. 


(fol, 26) Hajjaj is chosen to command against ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubair, the rival Caliph wt Mecca, Tab, 829-31. When 
the catapults used at the siege (ib, 844-5) set fire to the 
Mosque, the assnilants slackened their efforts, but he en- 
couraged them by saying that among the Israelites an 


Tn the Shudhar al-Cqied this story likewise appears under this year, and 
Ton al-Jouzi while what he considers to be on equally remarkuble circumstance, 
how the Caliph Mu‘tesim sent Ttikh to al-Aishin with a mesuge to the effect 
that he woe m vile traitor, Al-Afshin replied that he, too, had gone with 
aaimilar message to ‘Ujaif bo ‘Anbasa, whe told him how he hod himself taken 
a similar one to ‘Ali b. Hashim, and thot ‘Ali had told him how he hed done the 
some te anether; that ‘(jail hid werned him to beware of himerl{ receiving a similar 
mesage; ond he, in turn, now gave o similar warning to [takh. And, says 
Tbe al-Jnuzi, ina few days Ttikh waz himself imprisoned and sliin, According 
to Tubori nine vears separated the two events, as Thikh was killed by Mutawakkil 
in 235 acm, (Tub. iti, 1354), wheres al-Afshin fell in 226 (ib, Hol4). ‘Ali bh. 
Hishim was put to death by Ma’miim for misconduct as a governor in 217 a.m., 
*"Ujaif being sent to arrest him fib. 1107), *Ujaif, who instigated the conspiracy 
of Ma'min’s sou, al-‘Abbas, against Muttasim, died near Mosul, in the custody 
at Ttikh, al-‘Abbis being. according to ‘Tabari, in the vharge of ul-Aféhin 
fib. 1265), A etery how later one of ‘Ujaif’s virtima came by chanee on his 
place of burial near where be bad died whilst in custody, is told by Thu al-Athir, 


vi, 350, und appears in & semewhut similar form in Tantkhi’s * Maraj bad 
al-Shidda,"" i, o2. 
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offering was not held to be acceptable until consumed by 
fire. Ibn al-Zubair’s interview with his mother, and the 
account of his death, Tab, 845-7 and 849-52. Amongst 
those mentioned (fol. 27) as doing homage to ‘Abd al-Malik 
(ib, 852, 1. 4) are (‘Abd Allah) b. ‘Omar, Abu Sa‘id (Sa‘d b. 
Malik al-Khudri), and Salama (b, ‘Amr) b. al-Akwa‘. An 
anecdote follows of a strange petition addressed to the Caliph 
that he would be pleased to cause an inmate of his barim to 
sing thrice to the petitioner, whose life was then to be at the’ 
Caliph's mercy, The petitioner was both young and hand- 
some, and the Caliph in his anger said that he would make 
an example of him, and summoned the lady. She came “as 
though Cynthia's Orb” bearing « lute. Told to order his 
melodies, the man specified three couplets by Qais b Dharih 
(which occur Agh. viii, 123, ll. 10-8 af. but in inverted 
order). She sang them, whereupon he rent his garments. 
Next he asked for verses by Jamil, and fainted. Recovering, 
he asked for her third song, one by Qais b. al-Mulawwah 
(Majniin), after which he threw himself from the belvedere 
where they were to the ground, and so perished. The Caliph 
mourned his act, saying that he had intended a better fate 
for him, and he had the singer removed from the palace. 
Enquiry about the deceased revealed only that he was a 
stranger, and had been heard to ejaculate in public lines 
which presaged woe to himself and others. 


70 AHL. 


In this or the following year is dated the first issue of 
Moslem coinage, ef. Tab, 939, and Ibn al-Athir, iv, 337, 
The various traditions on the previous coinage are collected 
by Sauvaire, Num. et Metr. Mus., Journal Asiatique, 7th ser., 
vol. xiv, 455 et seq., where much of what appears here is 
included, According to Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i (d. 96 A.H., 
Naw. 135) the weight of the dirham and dinar was fixed by 
‘Omar as ten to six,and by Ztyad as ten to seven, According 
to other authorities the latter ratio was fixed also by ‘Omar, 
ib. 494. If this was so, then he did in theory what ‘Abd 

7-H. am. 16, 5A 
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al-Malik did in fact. The story of his coinage os told by 
Rashid to Kisi'l appears in Schwally’s edition of al-Raihaqi’s 
Mahasin wal-Masiwi, Giessen, 1902, p. 498—it has been 
previously quoted through Damiri—see Sanvaire, ib, 450, 
and Lavotx, Cat. Monn. Mus. Kh. Or., Preface, xxii. The 
same story is given in our MS. on the authority of Waaqt" 
(Naw. 614), a contemporary of Kisa’i. He describes the 
then existing dirhams as of three sorts: the * Wafia’ or 
‘Bagholiyya,’ weighing a full mithqil; the ‘ Jarivya,’ 
weighing half a mithgal ; and the ‘ Tabariyya,’ ten of which 
equalled six mithqals; and that by fusing the three sorts 
together, ‘Abd al-Malik made ten dirhams to equal seven 
mithqals, 

Tt is to be noticed that Sauvaire, in hia definition of 
“Tabariyya,’ ib. xv, 476, quotes al-Mawardi for the stute- 
ment that these weighed four diniq, ie a half mithgil, 
the Wafia dirham being defined in the Kamitis as equalling 
one dirham plus four daniq, The dirhom of that weight 
is here called ‘Jariyya,’ a term which does not oceur in 
Sauvuaire's list. 

That prior to ‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage the dirham was 
legally seven-tenths of a mithqal is apparent also from a 
previous passage in the MS. (fol, 2), in the story of the sale 
of the house of Sa‘td b. al-Asi (d. 58 a.m.) to Mu‘iwia by 
his heir in return for the discharge of Sa‘id’s debts im 
‘“Watfia’ dirhams. The story is given also in Agh. i, 17, 
but here the term ‘ Wafia’ is explained to mean Persian 
dirhams of the weight of a gold mithqal each, and we are 
told that the heir sorted ond reckoned them up in the diwan 
on the footing that the ‘ Wiha,’ vis. the ‘ Baghaliyya,’ 
dirhams exceeded the ‘Jawiaz' or current dirhams by three 
in every ten. 

(fol. 305) The appointment of Hajjaj as governor of 
‘Trig, and his address to the people in the Mosque of Kiifa, 
Tab. 863—4, is followed by the account of how he volunteered 
for the post, fuller than Mas. vy, 292, and Hajjij’s statement 
of how he should act is set out on the authority of ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Umuir, Qadi of Kiifa (d. 136, at a great age, Naw. 
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396). He describes the scene in the Mosque when Hajjaj 
appeared and his address from the pulpit, Tab. 865-6 and 
Mas. y, 294-8 (a quotation from Qur. xiv, 31, preceding the 
reading of the Caliph’s letter), and how Hajjaj struck terror 
by executing ‘Umair b, al-Dabi, nominally for having ex- 
ceeded the three days grace for joining the force under 
Muhallab, the real motive being that he was one of ‘Othman’s 
murderers. Here (fol. 325) Hajjaj taunts him with having 
been ready enough then to act in person, whereas he now 
wished to fight by deputy, and hearing that ‘Umair’s tribes- 
men were clamouring outside, he directed his head to be 
thrown to them, The lines here appear in Tab. 871-2 ond 
Mas, y, 301, and follow the latter with some variants, 


io A.B. 


The completion of Wasit is thus dated on fol. 31a, 
but on fol. 40¢ in 83 a.n. The received date is 86 a.n., 
Tab. 1125, and Yaqiit, iv, 883-4. Its cost is said to 
have equalled the entire Kharij of ‘Iriq for five years. 
We are told how Hajjaj assigned quarters to the vurious 
trades, and that hearing his work was generally admired he 
had « prisoner brought in chains from the gaol and asked 
him what he thought of it. He replied, You have built it 
on alien soil, and it will pass from you to aliens,”’ whereupon 
Hajjaj ordered him to be set free. This sentiment is 
attributed to Hajjaj himself by Yaqiit, iv, 885, 1. 17, 

Again, (fol. 404) al-Riyishi (‘Abbas b. al-Faraj, d. 257, 
Ibn Khall.; SL Eng., ii, 10) relates that Hajjaj sought also 
the opinion of Hasan al-Basri (Naw. 209), He replied that, 
as truth was incumbent on him, he considered it a mis- 
application of Allah’s money and the act of his enemy, and 
he then withdrew. After reflection Hajjaj exclaimed that 
such language irom a Basra man should not go unpunished 
in Syria, and he had him recalled for execution. But Hasan 
uttered a silent invocation which Hajjaj was powerless to 
resiat, and he departed unmolested. The exact terms of the 
invocation were ascertained by chamberlain sent after him, 
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and it was copied. It included the mystic opening words of 
Quran, xix, xx, xxxvi, and according to Abu Ishaq al- 
Baihagi, it was often used by ul-Riyashi and with success." 


79 AH. 


(fol. 345) Al-Harith, a pretended prophet, is executed, after 
being exhorted in vain to repentance. A lanee thrust from 
a soldier failed to take effect, and people began to protest 
aigamst the execution, but another soldier with « sharper 
weapon despatched him. And the first soldier, admitting 
that he had forgotten to call on Allah when striking, was 
told by the Caliph that that accounted for his failure. 


86 A.H. 


The obituary notice of ‘Abd al-Malik occupies fols, 44-5, 
and some of the anecdotes of him occur elsewhere. His 
repining at hie greatness and the Qadi’s reflection thereon, 
Tbn al-Athir, iv, 414; and his longimg for water, which 
was forbidden him, ib, 411. He expressed a fond regret 
for his only daughter, Fatima, the wife of ‘Omar b, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, und said his father Marwan had made her a gift 
of earrings (but the text here is doubtful). Next comes his 
dying advice to Walid, Mus. v, 368,2 and then a story how, 
on his deathbed, he received Khalid b. Yasid b. Mu‘awia 
b, Khalid and ‘Abd Allah b. Usayyid b. abi-l-‘Is, and 
required from them an admission that his son Wulid was 
his successor (muking them name him in their admission), 
and that in their view no one had any better right. On 


* This statement does not seem to ocvur in the Mahisin wal - Musiwi, 
eb. Schwally (the edition is net provided with on index), and [ am informed by 
Professor D. S. Mariroliouth that there is another * Ada’ work by o * Baihagi, 
which is often cited by Yagit. Stories a9 tw the effleacy of silent invocations 
see to have been current. (ne is told of a prisoner before Zivyad id. 53 aca, 
Tab. ti, 149), in the Faraj ba‘d al-Shidda of [bn abi Dunya, Lith., Allwhiabad, 
1814, p. 22, and of another before Yavid b, Abi Mustim (governor of “Iraq before 
ra Act, Tab. li, 1282), in the Tadbkira of Ibn Hamdin, BLM, Gr. 3180, 

l. Sta, The above story ie given, us in the text, in the Mirat al-Zaman, 
op. ctt., 300, and Paris, Ar. 6,131, 5 be, 


* The MS, reads le in place of laste, the rending im Mus‘iudi, 
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their doing this he told them that else he would have struck 
off their heads, and he disclosed a drawn sword which he 
hod concealed in readiness for this purpose. (This story 
seems to be referred to in the “Akhbar al-Trwal,” 328, 
Il. 18-21.) He addressed his children, as in Mas. v, 370, 
adding some lines by Ibn ‘abd al-A‘la al-Shaibini, and then 
commended his brother Mu‘awia, who was weak in mind, 
to Walid, tellmg him that but for his affliction he would 
have made him his successor. He told him also to retain 
his other brother, Muhammad, in his governorship of Jazira, 
ind to drop his resentment against his own brother ‘Abd 
Allah, and retain him as governor of Egypt, and to pay 
regard to his cousin ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas /al- 
Sajjad, the head of the Abbasids), who was well disposed 
towards them, and to Hajjaj, even though he might 
dislike him, for they owed him their empire, and had more 
need of him than he of them; and he continued, as Mas. v 
o6, saying of the sword, which he told Walid to use, that 
with it he had killed ‘Amr b, Sa‘id al-Ashdaq in 70 4m, 
(Mas. v, 235). We are told later that ‘Amr’s son Sa‘id 
was a bearer of the bier at ‘Abd al-Malik’s funeral, and was 
reproached and struck by Walid as rejoicing at their loss. 
Walid’s altercation with his brother Hisham is given to 
same effect as Agh. xii, 104, 1. 10 af., and Fakhri, ed. Ah, 
150, ed. Der., 172 (except that here the line he quotes in 
reply is attributed to Aus b, Hajar, and the third brother, 
Maslama, also quotes some verse). 

(i. 424) Walid’s character is deseribed as Tab. 1271-3, 
and his demolishing a convent, as Mas. v, 381. He was 
perticular as to his letters, and was the first Caliph to write 
on skins (‘Tawamir). Once whilst at chess with ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘iwia b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘fur b. Abi Talib, a member 
of the Thagif tribe who was on his way to fight the intidel 
sought an audience of him. Gefore he was admitted the 
board was covered with a cloth so as to preserve the game, 
The visitor appeared to be a person of some consequence,! 


i das! JS) de tine, 
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and, after an exchange of compliments, was asked by Walid 
whether he could tell him anything on the Qurin, or the 
traditions or wars of the Prophet, or any Arab, Hijaz, or 
Persian stories. For none of these, he answered, had he 
found leisure; whereupon Walid removed the cloth and 
resumed the game, saying that in point of fact he and his 
partner were alone. 

Walid’s oration from the pulpit is given as Tab. 1177 
and is repeated (fol. 454) in the notice of ‘Abd al-Malik very 
much as Mas. v, 371, with the addition that, whilst those 
doing homage were in doubt whether to congratulate or 
condole, a Thaqif tribesman said a few well-chosen words, 
which led to his stipend being increased, this being Walid’s 
first act of favour, 

(fol. 43a) Maslama’s invasion of Byzantine territory is 
mentioned (Tab, 1181), with the story how a Christian 
captive got leave to procure two Moslems as his ransom, 
an Arab of the Banu Kilib agreeing to be surety for his 
return, and how the Christian afterwards identified the 
surety as his son, This story occurs in al-Tanikhi’s “ Faraj 
ba‘d al-Shidda,” i, 92, and also in the Tadhkira of Ibn 
Hamdiin, op. cit., 225, 


B7 A.H. 


(fol. 460) The appointment of ‘Omar b, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
over Medina, and his proceedings there, Tab. 1182-3. 


SS AH. 


(fol. 464) On the occasion of the rebuilding of the Mosque 
at Medina, Tab, 1192-4, there was much public weeping, 
and Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib regretted that the demolished 
buildings should not have been left as evidence of the 
simplicity of the Prophet’s mode of life, 

The expenditure on the Mosque of Damascus, also now 
rebuilt, is estimated at over one hundred million dinars, and. 
Walid, hearing that this was disapproved of, demonstrated 


n sl 
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that the treasury still contained enough to furnish three 
years’ allowances for the whole of those entitled, 300,000 in 
number, by causing the bullion to be produced for inspection. 
And he told the people that his aim was to add a fifth marvel 
to those the city already possessed, viz., its air, water, fruit, 
and baths. 

There follows a quotation from the historian Muhammad 
b, ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani (d. 521 a.4.; Wiast., Gesch., 
No. 232), giving a saying of Jahiz (which is quoted from his 
Kitab al-Buldin by Yaqit, ii, 593, L. 7), and then an account 
of a visit by Ma‘miin and others to the Mosque, and their 
opinions thereon.' There follows the story how lead, required 
for the roof, was bought at its weight in gold, and (again 
from Humadhini) the sum spent on vegetables for the 
workers, and the placing in the Mosque of the jewel of the 
Culiph's dead daughter, Yaqiit, i, 592—3, with the statement 
that the total outlay on the Mosque equalled thrice the land- 
tax of the entire world—presumably the Moslem part only.* 


dame : ase! aa ? ot Ve ps leh = wal: ope) 
Vout Js) => Case eye piae Ake | aie! bs pat oS antic) boli 
Jit Nd eel bes JURE. yl dae § 33 gulall 1s dios 


* A marginal note on fol. 47@ stutes that the Sg hed found in another 
history that Walid had built also a mosque in Hh ne where the pulpit had 
employed 18,000 workmen for seven years, ot a dinar a day each. This 
must refer to the building by the Omayyad ‘Abd al-Hahmin of the Mosque at 
Cordova in 170 ace., which is mentioned in the Muntagim, add. 6,928, 1044, 
where the number of workmen on the pulpat is given as eight, and ita total ‘teal fe] 
10,050 dinars, “Abd al-Rahman in fact only founded it, s i 400,000 dinars 
thereon ; it was finished by his successor, shim, see Hivan al-Mughrib., ed, 
Doay, ii, 20 and 70. The ie get lhe to have been placed in the * Mambor? by 
Hakam b. ‘Abed al~Ralman he altered the building in 354 a.n., and the 
chronicler Ambrosio de Morales snys thot it waa to be seen in the Cathedral at 
Cordova aa late us the middle of the sixteenth century, when it was dismembered, 
ani it materials ¢ loyed in the construction of a C altar; see ‘* Moorish 
Remains in Spain,” by A. F. Calvert, London, 1006, p, 103, 


# 
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So aH, 


(fol. 475) The Abbasid claims were now first openly 
preached in favour of the Imam Muhammad b, ‘Ali, and 
spread continuously until his death in 124 avn. 


Ol AH. 


Al-Qasri is appointed Governor of Meeva and addresses 
the people, Tab. 1231. He puts to death the poet al-Ja‘di 
b. Dirham, who had denied the claims of Moses and Abraham 
to their titles of al-Kalim and al-Khalil, the Governor 
remarking that whoever so wished might go and celebrate the 
Adha, or feast of victims, but that his victim was al-da‘di.! 
The authority for this is “Abd al-Rahmaan b. Habib. Then 
follows Walid’s pilgrimage and his interview with Sa‘id b, 
al-Musayyib, Tab. 1232-4, and the story of his wife Umm 
al-Banin asking for the gifts of Hajjaj's son Muhammad, 
Tab, 127344. 


94 ACH. 


(fol. 494) Said b. Jubair is put to death by Hajjiaj, Tab. 
1261-6. The manner of his death is told also in Maa, v, 
376-7, Fragm. 9, and Naw. 279. 

It is here stated thot, with Sa‘id, was sent another 
prisoner, Isma‘il b. Ausat ul-Bajali, who is not mentioned 
in Tab. 1262, ond that the escort, on seeing Sa‘id’s acts of 
piety, told him to eseape as he was going to his death, but 
lie refused, lest they should suffer for it: of, ‘Tab, 1263. 
On fol. 55 is an account of his dislogue with Hajjaj, as 
given by Mus‘idi, but fuller, Hajjaj asking what he thought 
of the heads of the Moslem community from the Prophet 
to ‘Abd al-Malik, and lastly himself, to which Sa‘id replied, 
“You best know yourself’; but went on to express a very 
unfavourable opinion of his acts, and was beheaded. His 


1 In Tbn al-Quisarani, ed. de J 
hove been given his ligah by the Aly 
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severed head is said to have uttered a pious formula (ns 
in Fragm. and in Nawawi), once completely and once 
partially.’ Al-Hasun al-Basri impreecated vengeance on 
Hajjaj for his act, and that its memory haunted him is 
mentioned on fol. d4e, as Fragm. 10. 


Of ACH, 


Hajyaj’s death is recorded, with anecdotes. His incorrect 
mode of pronouncing Arabic was admitted, under pressure, 
by the grammarian Yahya b. Ya‘mar, who illustrated it by 
a passage from Qur. ix. 24, and was banished to Khurasin 
so ns to be safe against hearing it again.? The number of 
his victims is given as in Mas. y, 382. Then follows a long 
atory (fols. 54-4) how Anas b, Malik escaped his vengeance 
by appealing to the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, who forthwith 
ordered him to desist. This is told also in the Akhbar 
al-Tiwal, pp. 327-8, but here more fully, the letters to Anas 
and to Hajjaj being set out." In excusing himself Hajjaj 
told Anas that but for the Caliph he would have deult 
strongly with him, to which Anas replied that he knew of 
an invocation which protected him against all tyranny. 
Hajjij tried to wscertain the formula both from him and his 
som but failed It is here given on Anas’ authority. Next 
comes Hujjaj's minatery address at Basra on appointing 
his son Muhammad (not his brother) as deputy for him, 
Mas. v, 33, And finally the physicians’ mode of discovering 


A note to Mas. ¥, 603, stutes the genesis of this miracle. Nowawi relates, 
too, that a couk used to woke Said for prover. Te onew failed to do #o, aml 
Ba‘id wished he might never crow ogain, The wish was granted, With this 
may be compared the story told by Saint Hunaventura, in the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, that « faleon used to rouse St. Francis at the appointed hours for the 
offices, trot that when the Saint was afflicted with any kind of intirmity it woke 
him sone whist Later pipresoes jaleo neo tam tempestivus indicebat vigilins'’), Lt 
fs not recorded that the Saint rented this in the foleun, Said was Jews 
merciful, if the cork's punishment is to be measired by the relief to his hearers. 

* In the life of Yahya, in Ibn Khall., ii, 200, Sl. Eng. iv, 61, the Shudhir 
al-‘Ugid is quoted for this incident, and the passayre appeurs verbatim in the 
MS. A Jong, 122, under 84 a.m. Earlier in the same life Iho Khall, gives 
another version of the story: here we hove a third. 

* The story is told at length in the Mir’At al-Zomiin, op. cit., 744, 
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the disease which was killi 
i, 157; Sl. Eng. i, 362." 


¢ him is told as in Ibn Khall. 





96 a.H. 


(fol. 554) Walid dies, being prevented by death from 
substituting his son as his successor? in place of Sulaiman, 
who succeeds. 

His acts of clemency are stated, ‘Tub. 1557, and he is said 
to hove taken ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as his vizier, His 
address from the pulpit, Mas. vy, 398, appears here more 
fully (fol. 56). The neat folio contains an anecdote of his 
excessive voracity, how having invited his courtiers to eat 
fruit with him he applied to the gardener for successive 
dishes of meat which he ate and then reverted to the fruit. 
This characteristic of his is mentioned Mas, y, 400-L4 


99 AH. 


(fol. 58c) Sulaiman dies after providing that ‘Omar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz should succeed him, as Tab, 1441-4, but 
shorter. On fol. 63a is given the anecdote illustrating his 
vanity, and how swiftly death overtook him, Mas, v, 403—4, 


‘ A similar story is told earlier in the MS. (fol. 240) of Bishr, brother of tho 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, how his physician Banidiiq (probably Thiyadhiiq, Tho 
Veaibi‘a, i, 120) ascertained his disease and announced to him it would be fatal, 
And on Bishr saying that he had always avoided extremes of bent and of cold, 
the physician told him that it was precisely thut which had rumed his stomach, 
tetas be, het ond cold being both essential to health. 

* In the fragt af the Muntagam, B.M. Add. 5,028, fol. 1006, this ia stated 
more fully ond exoctly in seoordance with ‘Tub. sats, 

4 The story there given of al-Agma‘i and Sul o's “Jubba* is told in the 
Fakbri, ed. Abl., 162-3, ed, Der., 174, in a somewhat different form, m which 
it ooeure also in the Tadhkira of Tha Hamdan, op. cit., where the text, fol. 1820, 


ieult.,haw Cok in place of Looks im the Fulkhri text. In the Mir’at al-Zamin, 
op. cit., Lida, umd Paris, Ar. 0,132, Tia, al-Agma‘i merely tells the story: the 
stains on the *Jubba’ are explained by an Omayyed present. Later al~Agma'i 
got tha evedit of the explanation and of Hashid’s ‘onder at his knowledge 
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and Fakhri, ed. AhL, 155, ed. Der., 175, with variants in 
the verses,! 

(fols. 584-624 and 644-654) The stories relating to ‘Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, given under his accession and death, occur in 
the notices on him in Mas. v, 416, Naw. 463, in Suytiti’s life 
of him, p. 234, and in Agh. vii, 153-4 and 156, 1. 9, af. (the 
last story being told in different language at fol. 646). Three 
of the longer stories occur in Becker's “Tbn al-Jauzi’s Maniqib 
‘Omar,’ pp. 77-9, 100-1, ond 139-42. The concluding 
story relates that the sovereign of Incdin, the possessor of 
1,000 elephants, and the suzerain of as many kings, and for 
whom aloes and camphor rose up in streams, sent to the 
monotheist sovereign of the Arabs a gift, one hardly deserving, 
as he said, the name, yet a rarity, with a request that 
someone should be sent to instruct him. The authority for 
this is Hajjaj b. Artah (d. 150 acu, Naw. 198), 


100 aca. 


(fol. 644) The embassy of the revolted Kharijites to ‘Omar, 
and how it led to his being poisoned, 1s told as Tab. 1648-9 
(ef, Mas, v, 434), and the beginning of the Abbasid move- 
ment in Khurasin, as Taub. 1558. The MS. adds the 
instructions given by the Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ali to 


* The MS. has also (fol. 1014) the story how al-Saffab, with equal right to 
pride in his personal appearance, expressly disclaimed following Sulaimién's 
example, ond asked for a long life in Alluh’s serviee. At that very moment he 
“pit a alave say to another, “ We tix two months and five days ae the term.” 


Saffah accepted the augury, ‘and (therefore F) died exactly at that interval of time, 





2 With some variations in the text, e.g., p. 77, lL. 4, —— 3! for +55 3 
p 78, 1.4, Le! for La - 1 10, n. 6, the editor's conjecture is confirmed, and 
the readings in om. 3 ond 7 are confirmed also; p. 77, 1 1, otal! for 
wall; Lt clans ms in. 1; p. 102, 1. 7, Sse p> is inserted after 
petals p. 140, 1. 8, due Dade after I Desd ; p. 149, the reading im un. & is 


followed; and ‘Omar's vision occurs during, not a fainting fit, but dumber, 
which Abu Hazm attributes to his wakeful nights. 


— 
Daebhd Ibn 


2 a 
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these emissaries, and why Khurisan was the district which 
offered the most promising field for their work.' 

(fol. 644) Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Mnlik’s attempt to emulate 
the piety of his predecessor is frustrated by Hababa singing 
to him the verses of al-Ahwas, as Agh. xiii, 157-8. The 
authority is ‘Ubaid Allah b. ‘Amr al-Fibri. 


LOZ. AH. 


(fol. 654) In recording the death of the rebel Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab, on anecdote 1 is given, on the authority of al-Sah 
(d. 325 a, Brock. i, 149), how al-Kauthar b. Autar 
(mentioned Tab. ti, 1455 1) attended on him when he was 
Governor of ‘Iraq, and began by observing that the 
Governor's rank was such that aid against him could be 
procured only through him; that no favour coming from 
him could possibly be worthy the giver, and that people 
marvelled, not at what he awccomplished, but at his leaving 
anything unaccomplished. Being then told to state what he 
wanted, he did so, but the dialogue proceeded at such a nigh 
level that it needed the Governor's persuasion to induce his 
visitor to accept anything. 


10 A.H. 


(fol. 674) Yazid b. ‘Abd ol-Malik dies, and the notice of 
him (fol. 704) states that the cause was his grief at the 
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death of Hababa. And the accident which oceasioned his 
death is stated as Fragm. 77. 

(£. 672) Hisham b, ‘Abd ul-Mulik succeeds. The imbecility 
of his mother, and ‘Abd al-Malik’s dream about her, are 
stated as Fragm, 81-2, with the addition of a dream in which 
Hishim saw himself eating apples to the number of nimeteen 
and a part of another, which was interpreted by reading 
regnul years for apples; after becoming Caliph he never 
partook of this frurt. 

(f. 68a) Yiinus tells a story how an inmate of Hishim’'s 
harim told him that, although her position was all that 
she could desire, yet earthly considerations must yield to 
the fact that she had belonged to o son of his! Hisham 
highly approved her conduct and separated from her, giving 
her a position in his household. His daily habits ore next 
described; how he tirst received the police report for the 
day, then heard a section of the Quran read; then gave 
audience, and then had a meal, durmg which he heard 
petitions, his replies bemg taken down by clerks. Later, 
after the midday prayer, he attended to current business 
until the afternoon prayer, and then gave audience until 
the sunset prayer, when his evening guests, al-Auhri and 
others, attended. And once, when the news of o rising in 
Armenia arrived, he rose forthwith and swore thut no roof 
should shelter him until it had been suppressed. His 
punishment of his son for his absence from the mosque is 
told as Tab. 1753, and there follows a story how the Mu'taazil 
Abu Marwan Ghailin b. Marwin al-Dimashqi was put to 
death in this reign; ef. Tab. 1733, and Fragm, 130 (where 
he is called Ghailin b. Muslim). <A question was put 
by him to Rabi*a b. (abi) ‘Abd al-Rahmin (Naw. 244), “Do 
you hold that it is by Alluh’s assent that people disobey 
Him?” To which Rabi‘a answered, “Do you think that 
they disobey Him in His own despite?” and Ghailan was 


! The words are— 
zl slasl Gib Selo pas nd Peal) CL Oy 
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silenced.! For the doctrime held by the Mu‘tazila on this 
subject see Mas, vi, 21-2. 

Next follows, from Madi’ini, the story how the grateful 
recollection of a Shaikh, who had been a dependant of 
Hishim, and his regard for his benefactor's memory, 
compelled the admiration of the Caliph Mansur, as Tab. 
iii, 412-13, and Mas‘idi, vi, 167, but in different terms, 
and on other authority. And Hisham is said to have 
refrained from in any way favouring the children of ‘Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, snying that he should do no more for them 
than ‘Omar himself had done. 

Obituary notices ocecupy the intervening years until, 
under 118 a.m. (fol. 81a), Madi’ini tells how Malik b. Dinir 
(Naw. 537) expressed surprise at a man, whose apparel 
represented some three dirhams, paying twice that sum for 
a fish, and was told by him that the fish was mtended, not 
for himself, but for their tyrannical governor Bilal b. Abi 
Burda (then over Basra, Tab. 1593). Mialik took the man 
to the governor, and by his influence procured him redress, 
The governor thereupon requested his prayers on his behalf, 
but he replied that this would be of little avail whilst ten 
score hands were being outstretched against him at his 
own gate, 

121 act. 


(fol. 824) The death of the revolted Zaid b, ‘Ali is stated, 
and how his body was exhumed, erucified, and afterwards 
burned, as Mas. v, 470-1; and then the expedition of | 
Nasr b. Sayyar to Furghaina, and how the queen-mother 
gave him her opinions on the essential requisites for a ruler, 
as ‘Tub, 1297. On the qnestion of what caused Anid's 
rising (which is discussed Tab. 1665), fols. 83—4 contain 
the story of a dialorue between Hisham and Khalid b. 
Safwin b. al-Ahtam, which is reluted in the same terma 
in Ach. u, 35, 1. 14, to 46, 1. ult. 
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125 A.H. 


(fol. 86a) Hisham dies, telling his weeping children on his 
deathbed (fol. 874) that he had given them amply of this 
world's goods, and they were equally liberal of their tears; 
his worldly goods he left to them, but whatever of reward he 
might have earned remained his, and terrible indeed would 
his transition by death be should that reward fail him.! 

Walid b. Yazid b, ‘Abd al-Malik succeeds, as provided 
by the predecessor Walid. The new Oaliph’s misconduct 
when leader of the pilgrimage, as Tab. 1740-1, with the 
addition of a story, on the authority of Salih b. Kaisan, how 
the Qidi of Medina, Sa‘d b. Ibrahim, told the people to 
burn the ‘Qubba’ which Walid had sent to be placed round 
the Ka‘ba, and, on their hesitating because of its escort of 
5(M) troopers, he ealled for the coat of mail worn by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin on the day of Badr, and, placing himself at their 
head, burned it himself. The people's firmness protected 
him from the escort's anger. (Nevertheless his dismissal 
from his post soon followed, Tab. 1768.) 

Hisham’s wish to make his own son Maslama his successor, 
and his failure, is told os in Tab. 1742, and the further fact 
(fol, S64) that applications for grants were refused by 
Hisham on the ground that he was merely in the position 
of treasurer for Walid, and that his death followed thereon 
(but scarcely therefore, as the act seems to indicate scrupulous 
honesty). The difficulty about preparing his body for burial 
is given as ‘Tab. 1730, and the name of Walid’s mother and his 
hodily vigour as Tab. 1810-L1. Poetry follows by Walid on 
Suluima, what he had married after divorcing her sister, see 
Fragm. 115, where the lines are different. He was partial 
and generous to poets, with one of whom he drank from 
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a pool of wine, His heresy is vouched for by Ahmad b. 
Kamil (Ibn Shajara, the historian, died 350 a.u., Wiist,, 
Gesch., 123), who gives the story of his piercing a Qur'in 
with arrows, ef, Mas, vi, 10; Agh. vi, 125, 1 8&8; and 
Fakhri, ed. Ahl.. 159, ed. Der., 182. And in conelusion is 
recorded a tradition hunded down by al-Zubri from Sa‘Td b. 
al-Musayyib, that the Prophet was heard by ‘Omar to say, 
on the oecasion of the birth of a son named Walid to the 
brother of Umm Salma, that they had named him after 
one of their Pharaohs, and that in truth man of this 
name would prove to this people even worse than Pharaoh. 
And al-Adbra‘i ascertained from al-Zuhri that it wus this 
Walid rather than the son and successor of ‘Abd al-Malik 
whom the Prophet intended by the phrase “one of your 
Pharaohs.” 


126 acu. 
(fol, 874) Yazid b. Walid b. ‘Abd ol-Mnlik succeeds, 


Tab, 1825. He was the first Caliph whose mother wus 
a slave, which the Omayyads believed to be of ill augury for 


the continuance of the dynasty, 


L227 A.H. 


(fol. 88a) Marwin b. Muhammad succeeds (Tab. 1876), 
and Ibrahim, Yazid's successor, submits to him (ib. 1892). 
The name of Marwin's mother is given as Hiribat al-Birma, 
ef, Mas, vi, 47, and Fragm. 154-5, where al-Ja‘di, from 
whom Marwin's nickname was derived, is culled his uncle— 
here, his tutor—und is suid to have been executed for heresy, 
as above mentioned, 


129 a.m. 

(fol. 484) The mission of Abu Muslim to Khurasan in the 
Abbasid cause, ‘Tub. 1949, is followed by a statement of the 
divergencies between the Omayyad and Abbasid rites in the 
Mosque, Tub. 1955-6; and (fol. 89) the correspondence 
between Marwiin and his General, Nasr b. Sayyar, Tub, 1973, 
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130 aca. 
Abu, Muslim enters Merv, Tab. 1984, 


131 AcH, 

(fol. 910) The plague of ‘Ibn Qutaiba’ is recorded, and 
al-Asma‘i relates that 11,000 corpses were borne daily 
across the Tariq al-Mirbad {at Basra); that the deaths on 
the first day were 70,000, and still more on the second and 
third; and that doors were closed lest dogs should eat the 
bodies. This plague is mentioned also in the Kitab al- 
Ma‘arif of the historian Tbn Qutaiba, ed. Wiist., 292, as 
having happened in this year, the Governor of Basra being 
Salm b. Qutaiba (ef. Tab. iii, 21), The authority there is 
al-Asma‘i, and he is quoted as referring to it also as the 
Plague of Salm, 

132 an. 

(fol. 93a) The defeat of Marwan at the Zab River is 
related as Tab. i, 40-2 and 445-6, and the narrative of 
his death follows in a form differmg somewhat from the 
printed histories—see the text infra. The story of the 
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Abbasid general placing Marwin’s head in his eldest 
daughter's lap im requital for Aow’s head having been 
similarly placed in the lap of his sister Zainab, seems new ; 
ef. Mir’at al-Zaman, op. cit., 2484. Mas*‘iidi, vi, 100, says 
that Marwin'’s daughter rebuked his conqueror for eating 
the meal prepared for her father, a rebuke which Saffah 
confirmed, 

(fol. 95a) The escape of some of the Omayyads to Abyssinia 
and their eventual surrender to Mahdi, ‘Tab. in, 44. 

Thus ended the Omayyad dynasty. In the notice of 
Marwian's State Secretary, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya (fol. 974), 
it 15 said that, according to the historians, the dynasty had 
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in its service at-its close four men distinguished by qualities 
of the first rank :—Marwan himself, for his bravery and 
state ability; his secretary, for his skill and eloquence ; 
Yuzid b. ‘Omar b. Hubaira, for administration and soundness 
of judgment; and Nasr b. Sayyar, for vigour, moderation, 
and wide renown. The Caliph Mansiir is reported (fol. 95a) 
to have said of the Omayyads: “Why were they not 
granted their lives; they would then have experienced under 
our rule what we experienced under theirs, und been as well 
sposed towards us as we were towards them, for, im truth, 
they were happy whilst alive and regretted when dead.” ! 

He was given un occasion for putting his precept imto 
practice. Marwiin had two sons, ‘Abd Alloh and ‘Ubaid 
Allah, the latter of whom he had preferred in the order of 
succession to an elder brother, ‘Abd al-Malik, on the ground 
of his greater similarity in name to his Abbasid opponent ; 
see ‘Tab. ii, 204-5. By the received account they both 
escaped to Abyssinia, where one of them was killed, und the 
other was later captured and surrendered to Mahdi, dying in 
prison in 170 a.n.; see Fragm. 205, Tab. mi, 46, 485, and 
569.2 There now follows (fol. $40) the story of the adventure 
of one of them in Nubia, which is given, but less fully, in 
Mas. vi, 163. He is there eolled ‘Abd Allah, here ‘Ubaid 
Allah, and in the result is not reconducted to prison, as in 
Mas‘iidi, but kept under observation in one of the palaces 
with a suitable provision for his wants. And this, on the 
advice, not of ‘Tsun, but of Ismail b. ‘Ali, also uncle to 
Mansar. The story is not conclusive as to the Nubian 
monarch’s moral views; the Omayyad's dynastic abasement 
muy have been intentional, and as he thought, well-timed ; 
and in this version of the story it proved not ineffective. 

Another story follows (fol. 964), told by al- Hasan b. 
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Khidr, how one of the fugitive Omayvads, Ibrahim b. 
Sulaiman b, ‘Abd al-Malik, who had been pardoned by Saffah 
at the intercession of his uncle Da’ud, was asked by the 
Caliph to relate what had happened to him whilst in 
hiding. He said that whilst at Hira he saw troops 
approaching from Kiifa, and suspecting they had come after 
him he escaped in disguise to Kiifa. Knowing no one, in 
hia perplexity he entered the courtyard of house and sat 
there until the owner arrived with a retinue of attendants, 
He told him his life was in danger, and he was thereupon 
shown into a chamber overlooking the women's apartments, 
where he remained for a long period, well provided with all 
he needed, and not questioned in any way. Seeing his host 
ride out daily, Ibrahim asked him his motive. He answered 
that his father had been deliberately murdered by Ibrahim b. 
Salaimian ; that he had heard he was in hiding, and that he 
wis looking out for hia revenge. In astonishment at fate 
having conducted him to his house, and tired of life, [brahim 
said that he conceived himself bound to help him to his 
redress, and that he was able to hasten its attainment, and he 
told him who he was. ‘The man replied that he believed him 
to be tired of hiding and anxious to be dead, but [brahim 
insisted that he was the murderer, and gave details of the 
deed. The man’s anger rose, but checking it he replied that as 
for his father he would later have the opportunity of taking 
his revenge on Ibrahim; as for himself, he would not do 
anything to violate his asylum, but that he had better depart 
since he could not feel safe against a change of mind. And 
he offered Ibrahim a thousand dinars, which he refused, 
and departed. But never had he known, said he, a nobler 
character.! 


' Thit aneedote is given im similar terms in Ibn al-Jauri's “ Kitah l- 
Mughiffalin,” Poris, Ar., 2,463, fol. 1290, ; nt 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRADITION ABOUT THE CORPOREAL RELICS 
OF BUDDHA. 


By J. F. FLEET, 1.0.38. (Bern.), Pa.D., C.LE. 


I. 


| ey my previous note on page 655 ff. above, I have given 

the narrative of the Mahaparimibbana-Sutta about the 
cremation of the corpse of Buddha and the original dis- 
tribution and enshrining of his corporeal relics.’ We come 


1 There ure two points in thet narrative, in respect of which I would add some 
further remarks. | 

(1) In connexion with the quenching of the funeral fire (page 663 and note 3), 
it is perhaps not neeessary to assume any supernaturel agener, 

It seems to me that, if the matter may be judged by the analogies of Western 
India, the cose was na follows. The Mallus of Kusiniri began to extinguish the 
fire with perfumed water. At that moment, o hot-weather storm came on. The 
rain waa the water which fell dewn from the sky to extinguieh the pyre. The 
funeral pile having been placed in a hollow, the water whict collected there was 
the water which for the sume wing ey ‘‘arcee from the storehouse of wuters 
[henenth the earth). And the text has simply put all this ina poetical fashion, 

(2) As I have said at the end of the note on page 644, the uctual cause of the 
death of Buddha was, coupled with extreme old oge, on atinck of dysenter 
induced by a meal of situra-maddore. And | have suggested that the 
consisted of ** the encoulent parts, tithits, of a young wild boar.” 

Since making that remark, I heave, in looking into another matter, come across 
ai fupeipeeting by Mr. Hoey (JASB, 1900. 40, note) that the dish consisted, not of 
boars flesh, but of aitterra-d0nde, fai * root,’ the root of o bulbous plant witch 
ia a pAnidhare or article of vegetarian diet. And T find that Mr. Watters arrived 
(Om Yuan Cheong, 2. 25) at the opinion:—*'T agret with Newmann thot the 
“pious blacksmith was not likely to couk pickled pork for the Buddha, and think 
“that fg of maahrpom should be tuken to be the meaning of sikura- 
4 omaddare.** 

Thee conjectures are ingenious, Mr. Hoev’s im particular,— and are not 
inappsite in view of the extent to which, we all know, the fash of the pig in 
tabooed in eastern lands, But they are not really meceseary; and net 
meet the requirements af the case, even apart from the pointe that the word 
in the text is not ra@lera-kooda, and thet I cannot find any word for * fungus * or 
‘muzhroom’ containing # component which in any way resembles either sitera 

eu ee 
* Phut the dish was not an ordinary one, of which anyone might safely Babys 
is pluinly indicated by the Sutta, text, 251/127; trans., 71. The dish woe 

svared for un entertainment, given at Piva by the blacksmith’s son Chunda, wt 
which the food consisted of :— khidanirar bhijaniyaih puhite cha sikara- 
maddararh; “sweet fowl both hard and soft, and an abundance of atkare- 
wide,’ This tood was offered to Buddha and the Biukkhus who were with 
him. But, by the direction of Buddha, the siedeard=tetetaabereat wre actunlly served 
to only him, aid his followers were regaled with the other food ; and Chonda wis 
bidden to bury in a hole whatever remained of the attera-srddare: beentas 
said Buddha :—** I see mo one, in the world of men and Devas, or in the world of 
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aga THE CORPOREAL RELICS OF BUDDHA. 


now to the tradition about the subsequent fate of the 
eight deposits of those relics, which were placed in Stiipas 
or memorial mounds at the localities shewn in the list 
given on page G71, And we take this matter in the order, 
as closely as we can determine it, of the dates of the writings 
from which we gather the tradition; which, however, is of 
course not necessarily the order in which the tradition was 


developed, 
Divyavadaina. 


We therefore take first u story which is found in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist work entitled Divyavadina, in chapter 26, 
Paméupradinavadina, “the gest of the giving of the dust.” 
The composition of this story may be referred provisionally 
(see page 889 ff. below) to the period a.v. 300-340, 

Tn respect of this story about the relics which is found 
in the Parméupradinivadina, it has been asserted (this 
Journal, 1901. 400), by way of diserediting it off-hand, that 
“it begins in strange fashion, d propos of nothing.” As 
may now be seen, however, that is not at all the ease; and 
the grounds on which the story is open to criticism do not 
include incoherence. The story stands quite naturally, as 


Mira, or in that of Brahnw,— no one amongst Somages, Brahmone, gods, or 
men, — by whom, when eaten, that food could be roporly digested, save only by 
i Tathigeta."" And, os we learn from the fol wing context, even Buddha 
himself did not ent that food with impunity on thot oerasion. 
_ All this points distinctly to some very rich animal food, liahle to quickly 
dicomposs with unpleasant resulta, In the present time, while only low-euste 
People ent the flesh of the village-pig, all classes of people in Indin who eat ment 
at all will freely ext the wild boar. And it seems not at all certam that, in 
aittient times, the higher classes did not eat even the domesticated pg, which may 
in those days have been somewhat more corudully looked after, at lenst occasionally, 
than is now vied ona, oe alanee, in Jataka Nee 30, one of the churucters ie 
ieikare, a parker, immed Munika, belonging tou tufimbrdn, o landed pr prietor 
“the squire"’ (translation) ; and Munika was fed up on ree-yruel is sais ul 
sorts af dainty dishes wt the wedding-feast of the squire’s daughter. The same 
feature figures again in Jitake No. 246. 14 may, therefore, not even be necessary 
to eseomee tak | ig Wie a wild pe: 
Tt may t+ added thot a list of prohibited ments given in the Vinayupita 
Muhavagya, 6. 2, 8, does not include the flesh of the pig. The list is confined 
fo the flesh of mon, the elephant, the horse, the dog, the serpent, the Jian: tha 
tiger, the panther, the bear, and the wolf or the hyena. | 
' Tt he also boon said (loo. elt.) that the 7 fe in it about the opening of the 
ms is obscure."" The editor, however, did not find it 
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part and parcel of a thoroughly well connected narrative 
which, as far as we have occasion to cite it, rums (see the 
text edited by Cowell and Neil, page 64 ff.) as follows :-— 


On a certam occasion when Buddha was sojourning in the 
neighbourhood of Rajagriha, he took alme-bowl, and 
went into the city to collect alms (364). He came to the 
king's high-road (866). And he was seen there by two 
boys,— one, Vijaya by name, of good family; the other, 
Jaya, of uo very leading family,— who were playing at 
making houses of dust. They recognized the signs which 
stamped him as a very great personage. And Jaya, having 
nothing else to offer, threw into the alms-bowl a handful 
of dust: coupling with his act a silent expression of hope 
that he might become a king, ruling over the whole world, 
and might, in that capacity, manifest in some form or another 
his devotion to Buddha. 

Buddha accepted the offering. And, reading the thought, 
he turned to his companion, and said (868) :—** This boy, 
Ananda !, by reason of this groundwork of merit, shall, 
a hundred years after the death of (me) the Tathagata, 
become, at the city Pataliputra, a king, Aéoka by name, 
o universal monarch over the whole globe, 1 pious man, 
a very king of religion; and he shall cause my corporeal 
relies? to be spread far and wide, and shall establish 84,000 
monuments of religion.” * 

| Compare ihid,, pp. 379, 402; and pp. 348, 350, 385, for the same date for 
Upngupta, the spiritual adviser of Asika, 

i The term used! in the text bere is sarira-dAdin, It occurs wherever [ give 
‘4 eorporcal relics,"" At _ places where T do not inelude the word ‘*corporeal,” 
hy text presents simply dhirtn. 
ee Laie data we have in Pali works occasionally = term edririta dhdtn; 
sometimes in composition, sometimes ws two separate words in ap tion. 
The lots dartha- thts, idririka-dhdtn, distingwich ‘corporeal relics" from 
paribhigikasdhate, ‘use-relies," relies consisting of articles used or worn, ond 
nidteita-dhith, Freon or Fe nasal relics," ie., apparently, memorials, 
including images, of acts prrlorn 
re werd dhain by ite t appears to have been used freely in all three senses 
according to the context, It occur both os a masculine and as a meruter, And 
it sooms 10 men indifferently either ‘ relic" or ‘relics,’ accorting to the context, 
whether it stand= in the singular or in the plural. | 

5 The term used in the text here, and wherever [ give ‘‘ monuments of 

Higton,”” ia dharme-rdpka, ' relivion-line, or strenk, or row." 
tre editors have explained thes term, in their index of words, as meaning 
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At that time, we are told (369), Bimbisara was reigning, 
at Rajagriha. The text gives a succession of ten kings after 
him ; commencing with his son Ajatagatru, and going as far 
as Vindusira, who was reigning at Pataliputra.| Vindusira 


‘a royal edict on the Law." And it would not be surprising if the word should 
be found elsewhere used to denote the columns, sometimes inscribed, sometimes 
plain, which Aéika appears to have cet aot really large numbers. But it seems 
to be distinetly mdicuted as meaning in text +a Stipa,” by the employment 
of the word attipa itself in the two verses (page 880 below) which sum up what 
the Maurya *" did. 

In order, however, to avoid confusion and to escape the inconvenience of having 
to give the original terms in bricket«, I prefer to use, res tively, ** momumente 
of relizion "' und + Stipes," aovoring to the term netually « standing in the text, 

The sumber, 44,000, of these monuments of religion or Stiipas was determined 
by the number of cities at which the were to be placed, And the number of the 
citivs wees, of course, based on there PRO dhammotthendae or sections of 
the Law taught by Buddha {sea, e., Diparurisa, 6. 02, 05), or 82,000 taught 
by Buddhe and 2,000 by a disciple (Théragatha, 1024) 

The Dipevasnea would intimate that there were 44, 400 cities, and no more, in 
Jombudipa, Indin; see the passage in 6. 86-99, which deseritum Asika ma 
founding, in the course of thres years, $4,000 Arimas, monasteries, one at each 
of the 84.000 cities: which there were in Jambudipa (in verse 93, exigencies of 
metre necessitated an omission of the word for usande ;" ao the number of 
cities stands at first sight at only 84: ‘‘ai that time, in Jambudipa there were 
#4[000) cities"). Bo, also, Buddhaghisha, in the introduction to his Samanta- 

(Vi inayapituks, ed. Odenberg, 3. 303), hes described Asike ov founding 

4,000 Vihatie, monasteries, adorned by #4,000 Chéti a,— (this may hero 
denote either ordinary shrines or relic- -chrines),— ‘in 84,000 cities in the whole 
of Seen At that rate, the cities, towns, and villages it Fenn bnacdipaa, 
be outmum bere by the 99 000 in the three Mahirashtra countries, 

and tho 96 96,000 in the Guaigavadi province of Mysore, The 84,000 cities in 
Janbuctipa, however, were all selected ones, each with not less thin o crore of 


iiants ; al‘ A448 below. 
ee troditi dilhist number figures, of course, in various other directions. 
Tn early ages of the present acon, there were some eueceasions of $4,000 k 
ak vatnan, 3.17, 36, 38), and ene of 62,000 (ihid., 43). The greut kin, 
i-Stdossann possoweed 64, oe citios, elephants, _harves, chariots, wives, at 
exon (SBE, 11. 274 f,), The praise of Buddho, when he was in the Tushita 
heaven, were sung in 44,000 stanzas (Lalitavistara, od. Fefmann, 7-11). Anu 
ben $4000 taita, promokit ge aren Sikkyn 
0 of 44,000 wet whom God hter of the Saly 
i, Woes his ehiet queen (ibid., 147), ‘i 
@ the stu nutabers, same traditional, some no dowht aetual, of 
She gs Ip pa a ancient territorinl divisions of India, see 
a cade mm my Dynasties of the wr Districts, in the Gazetteer of the 





,» Fal. 1, part 293, note 2, To the instances | 
there, it there, taney be nied that ihe traditional chsh for Kashmir woe Of wir 


Stein's translution of the Ra » 2. $38. duck 
im the num 84,000 is foun amonyat the Jains nls. 
ve instance, the baa or statiered pieees of the Siddhiinta whieh 
belonged to the first Seater Somnrese SOK 64,000 (LA, 21, 260), 
And 84,000 Para formed a period of punishment in hell (Uvisagudasis, 











' ‘The text does not mention Chandrgupti, It distinct! aitadertiw 
Spek bogah Revere revig: er eee ene aictnern 
oa be ' nt Of his predeceseur, Aud thie ais Saas rages | 


Lon son of Nena, 
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had # son named Susima, ond subsequently, from another 


wife, two other sons (370), of whom one was named Asoka, 
and the other Vigatasoka, or Vitasika (419 ff.). 

At the time when Vindusira was on his death-bed (372}, 

Susima was absent at Takshasila, quelling an insurrection. 
With the help of the ministers (375), Asoka fraudulently 
got himself appointed to the sovereignty. As soon as he 
heard that Vindusara was dead, Susima hurried back to 
assert his rights. He was slain, however, at the gates of 
Pataliputra. And Asoka was fully established as king. 
“ Agika proved to be so ferociously cruel that he became 
known as Chandasoka (374). And he took into his service, 
at Pataliputra, to do his slaughterings for him, a man of 
similar disposition, originally named Girika, but im like 
manner known as Chondagirika. For this person, Asoka 
built.a house (375), so beautiful externally that it was known 
as romeniyaka-hewdiana, “the charming prison ;" and he 
made him a promise that no one who entered the place should 
ever leave it again. And Chandagirika, going to the 
Kurkutirama monastery, acquired there, from overhearing 
a certain Balapandita read a safrv, a knowledge of all the 
tortures practised on people in hell by the keepers of hell. 

Now, a certain Buddhist Bhikshu Samudra (376), who 
hid come to Piitaliputra, was misled by the deceitful 
appeurance of the house, which, charming enough outside, 
was internally like a very hell; and, strolling into tt, 
he was promptly seized by Chandagirika, and (477) was 
bidden to prepare for death. As the result of his cries and 
supplications, a respite was given to him for seven days. 
But then (478) he was thrown into om iron cauldron, full 
of water and blood and fat of men and other filth, and 
a great fire was kindled under it. He remained, however, 
unharmed, and was found by Chandagirnka seated on a couch 


on u water-lily on the surface of the contents of the cauldron, 


Chandagirika sent word of the matter to the king, who 
came with a great company of people to see the sight. The 
Bhikshu recognized the opportunity of converting the king, 
After some preliminary observations, he told the king 
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(379) of the prophecy of Buddha, which marked him out 
for better things. “And,” he said, “whereas thou hast 
established this hell-like place, into which thousands of 
living beings are thrown, thou oughtest, sire!, to give 
security to all creatures, and fulfil the wishes of the 
Blessed One,” 

Then the king (380) became filled with faith in Buddha, 
and asked pardon of the Bhikshu for the treatment given to 
him. And, when the Bhikshu had gone forth, the king 
himself prepared to depart. At that point, however, 
Chandagirika reminded the king of his promise, that no 
one who entered the place should ever leave it. “ Which 
of us came in first?,” said the king. “I did,” said 
Chandagirika. Then the king had him seized by the 
dlaughterers ; and he was taken into the torture-chamber 
and was burnt, And the king had “the charming prison” 
demolished, and gave security to all creatures, 

Then, having been thus converted, king Asoka resolved to 
eause the corporeal relies of Buddha to be spread far and 
wide. And, going with a body of troops, an armed escort, 
composed of the usual four constituents of an army 
(elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry),' he opened to 


' The expression in the text is:— thaturaigina balukiyinn gates, In 
cinseyence of the desire to discredit the elory by any meine whatsoever, even 
thit natural ood harmless little detail has been seized as a etext for hostile 
criticism, based! on stutements (this Journal, 1901. 400 £.) hat “« Ajitesatio's 
stipa was at Rijogaho, « few miles from Asoka’s topital,"’ anid * the time given 
wae one of profound pewee,"’ and on the question :— What, then, was the 

tighter force to def?" 

As Tegands the “time of profound peace,” there is no evidence either way. As 
regards the “few miles," the distance betworn AdGka’s capital, Pagaliputra, and 
ajagribe, was not lees than about forty miles, or four dave" journey; and the 
subsequent tour embraced o stretch of nat lees than 220 iniles to Ik nila vaste. 

The ward balakdya, ‘forre-body,' no doubt often denotes o large ormy. Hut 
there is no objection to toking it na meaning simply an armed escort, such ss 
fing would always tuke with them even on peavetul tours. The Divisional 
Commissioner of the present. day travels with what is, if he hes an elephant 
with him, a ete chotnresiga-heleldia. Ta it to be supposed that Adakn 
would go shout alone? The same work simila fepresents him (389) as toking 
i cheturwsiga-halakdya with him, when he went round with Upagupta to eee the 
i: i be wdded that, when Adika did travel in style with a ‘‘ mighty force,"* 
he went with no mere thatwredge-balotdye, but:— sutta-y0jon-ayimiya 
yoyana-* % Mahutiva sinivey ; “with o great army seven saprues long and 


one sayan broml:"' co at least says Buddhaghishn (see Vinava ituka, 3. 525), in 
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the bottom the drin+-stipe, the Stipa containing a drint (of 
relics),' erected by Ajatasatru, and took out the corporeal 
relics of Buddha. Then, having completely restored (the 
damage},? and haying given (/vek) a portion of the relics,? 
he erected (again) the Stipa. In the same way, with 
a reverent intention (//eklondiah), he treated in detail 
the second Stipa; and so on, until, having taken (relics) 
from seven drénas? and having erected (ayjin) the Stipas, 
he went to the village Ramagrimn. 

There the king was received by the Nagas, the serpent- 
demons, and was led down by them into their abode;* and 
they preferred a request to him, saying :—‘ We will on this 
very spot do worship to it.” To this, the king assented.‘ 


' The wonl which I have rendered by ** having opened to the bottom *" ta- 


wipifva, ' having torn up, exterputed,' The context implies that the Stipa was 
not actually destroyed, though if was opened; so we do not give to wigitye a force 
which it sometimes has, . . 

In this passage, the term drina-stiipe bas been selected for hostile treatment, 
on the grounds (this Journal, 1901, 400 f.) that **the Drona Stipa, the one put 
up over the vessel, was also quite close by "’ (and #0 on Opening of it would not 
necessitate ati 1 Ay pa with o mighty forew), ame thiet ** the expreadion Droge, 
Stipa is remarkable.” | 

Hut the passage does not refer to the Stipa erected by the Brahmoy Drina, 
It distinetly speaks of the Stipa erected by Ajatadatru. And it simply qualities 
that Stipa as av dne-sfopa in accordance with the ides (see page 667 above} that 
each of the orivinal eight Stipes contained a drépa of relics. 

* The text save:— uddharapam cha vistarina kpitva. Here, cistaréud = *in 
detail, fully." “The expression jira-tdhdreson bri; ‘to make repairs of a thing 
worn out,’ is of constant oreurrence in epigraphic records; and the text must 
refer here to repairing the relic-chamber; not to ‘* putting them (the relics) 
distributively in the place [or the places] whence they had been taken.” 

‘The text haa :— dhite-pratvaméad dattva. And, m view of such terms as 
nretivwesdam, “every year, yearly,” pretigdtvan, ‘in every limb," &e., it might 

rendered by * having given [uieuny} avery thom of the relics," 

Cowell aod Neil’s index of words, however, assigns to prefyeae@ the meaning 
of ‘division, share.’ And the word certainly seems to occur in that sense in the 
came work, 1324 Also, the general tendeary of the whole tradition seems to 
indicate that we oucht to believe that the places visited were not entirely despothe 


ae wey 
of their relics. At the same time, the text, mentionmg the making of repairs: 


‘ore the wiving bwek of a portion ot the relies, would seem to imply that that 
<saiten Meike Nelle wens ‘tot replaced in the Telle-ohamber. On. thie pulel, 
compare page O08 below, and note. 

i The text has:— ylivat sapte-drogad grahiya; ‘+ having taken from as far os 
seven driaas.”" 

2 That would be under the waters of o Inke, neconding to the usual belief 
regurding the residences of the Nagas; at any rote, in some subterranenn place. 

The meaning is this. The Nigue were seeking to prevent the king from 
opening the Stipa. So, to avoid exciting any temptation, they did not take him 
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Then the king was led up again by the Nagas from their 
abode. And so people shall say (rakshyati Ai) — 

“But at Ramagrima (tere ix) to this day the eighth 
Stipa; the reverent Nagas preserved it at that time: from 
this one the king did not obtain relies; but the trustful king 
thought over the mutter, and went away (gitle content, eren) 
Without doing that (which he hac! eon ta day" 

Then the king (481) caused 84,000 boxes ( karanda) to be 
made, of gold and silver and crystal and cat's-eye quartz, 
and placed the relics in them. Then one by one he 
distributed 84,000 earthen jars (Aemebta) and 84,000 
* {iuseribed) tablets into the hands of Yakshas, ren. And 
he commanded the Yakshas to establish a monument of 
religion in every city in the whole world, great, medium- 
sized, or small, in which there should be a complete crore (of 
people), 

Now, at that time at Takshadgila there were thirty-six 
crores. (of people). And they demanded thirty-six of the 
boxes, The king, however, saw at once that, at that rate, 
there would be no proper spreading abroad of the relies, 
So, being a man who had his wits about him (wpdya-jhe), he 
said that thirty-five crores must of course be ‘subtracted, 
And he explained fully that, wherever there should be more 
or less (‘in one erore af peopie, after making any contenient 
deduction), there a box was not to be given, 

Then the king went to the Kurkutarama monastery, and 
approached the Sthavira Yasus, and said:—*" This is my 
desire: that on «. certain day, in a certain division of it, 
I should establish 84,000 monuments of religion.” The 
Sthavira replied:—* Be it so; ut that time I will veil the 
disc of the sun with my hand.” So, on that day, the 
Sthavira Yasas veiled the disc of the sun with his hand :2 
and thus, on a certain day, in a certain division of it, there 
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it. They proposal that he should worship it from th Hace to which they lel 
7 And they asked to be allowed the hanour of dabtiree ut the same tid wad 
Soca a ome me 

This has b to indicate a sailor eli Ttut of course it was 
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were established 84,000 monuments of religion. And so 
people shall say (rateAyats cha) — 

“He indeed, the Maurya, having obtained relics of the 
Sage from (each of) those seven ancient works (4rifi), made 
in aday, throughout the world, eighty (ensved ) four thousands! 
of Stiipas of beautiful appearance like the autumn moon,” 

When the king Asoka had thus established 84,000 
monuments of religion, he became pious, a very king of 
religion; and his name came to be Dharmadgoka. And so, 
people shall say (radahyott cha) >— 

“For the welfare of (/i) subjects, the honourable and 
glorious Maurya caused Stiipas to be made throughout the ‘ 
whole world; having previously become Chandagdka, the : 
ernel Asoka, by that deed he became Dharmasoka, the pious ‘ ‘ 
Asok y = 


= | = = a | 





Such is the story in the Divyavadiana, As regards the 
date to which the composition of 1t may be referred, we 
have to muke the following observations, 

The Pamséupradanavadina, which contains this story, is 
part of a narrative, commencing with it and ending with 
chapter 29, which seems to have been known as the Asoka- 
vadina, though that title is attached to only chapter 29, 
And thut narrative is one of a collection of stories in respect: 
of which the editors have said Saint p. 7, note 1, and p. 8) 
that they were evidently composed by various authors, and 
are to be regarded, not as creaulesicns from any Pali original, 
but as having come from an independent source, and as 
being isolated surviving fragments of what was once a large 
literature. 

As regards the earliest limit for the Asokavadina, its last 
chapter gives, after Asoka, a succession of five kings, 
commencing with Satmpadin, son of Dharmavivardhana, 
otherwise called Kunala, who was a son of Addka, and 





' The text of this Pade is:— lké saaiti Gasad shni sohssram. The metre 
(Vaidvudeyi) ia faulty wt sisiti sdaad, where’ we have —— .-— — instead of 
— — — — ~ [| conjecture that the reading must have heen :— 
lok@=attim chatviri ahna sahesram; with ant tus after chatrdri. 

© Tn the second Pada, terya pishéh has of course to be scanned ta+ysersAdh, 
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ending with Pushyamitra, son of Pushyadharman. And 
it says that, when Pushyamitra was slain, the race of the 
Mauryas was exterminated. There can be but little doubt, 
if any, thut in this Pushyamitra we have, not a Maurya, but 
the Pushpamitra who, according, for instance, to the Vishnu- 
Purina, was the first of the Suigu kings, the successors of 
the Mauryas. But, however that may be, the Asékivadina 
curries on the succession after Agoka for five reigns, and 
no further. This suggests about uc. 150 us the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the Aéokavadana. Tut, 
of course, it does not follow, nor is it at all likely, that the 
Story was really composed in so early u time us that. And, 
amongst other features in the succession which is given from 
Bimbisara to Asoka's father Vindusira, the omission to 
mention Chandragupta (see page 884 above, and note 1) 
pomts at once to an uppreciably later time, when the 
tradition about the line of kings had become very imperfect, 
at least among the Buddhists, in that part of the country 
to which the author belonged. 

As regards the later limit for the Asokavadiina, the editors 
have only observed, in general connexion with the whole 
collection (preface, 4), that in the stories in the Divyavadina 
there is no mention of Avalokitéévara and Mafjusri, nor 
(exeept perhaps in one passage) of the formula :— Orn Mani 
padmé (er Manipadmé) him. And, as Avalikitéévara and 
Mafijuéri are gods of the Mahayiina school, which mecording 
to tradition had its origin in the * Council " which was held 
wider the patronage of Kanishka, the indication s) given 
was perhaps intended to be much the samo us that given 
Subsequently by Professor Kern, when he wrote (Mfan. Snel. 
Budithiem, 10) :-—* This valuable collection must have been 
“reduced to its present state in a period after Kaniska, for 
“the Dingra repeatedly occurs in it asthe name of an Luelian 
“coin; yet the constituent parts of it are undoubtedly, for 
“a large part, anterior to a.p. 100, obstruction made of the 
“idiom, which may have been modified.” 

Now, us regards the arguicutunm er sitentio— does funny 


= 


part of the Divyivadina mention any at all of the divinities. 
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of the same class with Avalokitésvara and Mafjuéri?; such 
personages do not seem to have come within the scope of the 
work. However, we do not propose to discuss the date of 
the whole collection. Weare concerned here with only the 
Asokavadina portion of it. 

For the rest,— the difficulty indicated by Professor Kern, 
but not really existent,' may be removed by excepting the 
Asokavadana, under the effect of what may be implied by 
the words “ for a large part,” from his expression of opmion 
regarding the date. And there is justification for doing 
that in the use itself of the word «indre, for which the 
editors have given in their index only two references, both 
to passuges in the Ashkavadiina, pages 427, 434. Like 
the foulty succession of kings, the use of this word 1s 
indicative of a by no means early date; for, the earliest 
fixed instunces of the use of this word to denote a com or 
weight current in India are found in inscriptions of 
Chandragupta IT. of a.o, 407-08 and 412 (F.GI, 38f., 33)# 

Beyond that, all that we cun say at present is this, An 
Asokaraja-Sittra was translated into Chinese in a.p. 512; 
and we are told that this translation may be a translation of 
the Asnkavadina (B. Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1643). But, 
before that, an Asokarajavadana-Sitra was translated mto 
Chinese im a.n. 317-420; und we are told that it may be 
a part of the Asokivadina (id., No. 1344). And in a.p. 584 
there was translated mto Chinese a “Siitra on the cause of 
the eye-destruction of Fa-yi (Dharmavardhana ¥) the prince 
of Addka" (id., No: 1367). This translation cannot, indeed, 
have been made from that part of chapter 27, the Kunili- 
vadana, dealing with the same topic, which we have in the 


L ‘The difficulty is created by the combination, not ot all made by Professor 
Kern for the first time (see, ¢.2., Beal, Aecords, 1. 46, note 200; 151, note 97), 
of two separate statement, one of whioh is quite erromets, without loakinig tully 
inte them; with the result (wed in Moi. Jed, Auddiiem, 118) of obtaining an 
interval of three centuries trom the death of that king whom we olwave mean 
whon we speak of simply Adoka to the beginuing of the reign of Kanishka, ond 
eo of placing Kanishka in the last quarter of the first century a.n., and his 
“ Council * about aw. 100 fid., 121), 

Cn this point, sex further a Note on The Trulitional Date of Konishku** jy 
the Miseellanesus Communications of the Namber. 

2 For later instances in the sane series, see ibid, 40, 41, 209, 265, 
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Asokavadina of the Divyavadina; because the latter is in 


prose interspersed with only some 55 verses, whereas the 
original of the translation consisted of 343 verses, But it 
ean hardly be doubted that the story is the same in both; 
namely (Divyivadina, 405 ff.), how Asoka gave to his son 
Dharmavivardhana the name Kuniila, because his eves 
resembled those of the tuwd/a-bird: how Kunala submitted 
to having his eyes plucked out, in consequence of the 
machinations of his step-mother Tishyarakshita ; and how, 
in the end, truth and justice prevailed, and Kunala’s eves 
were restored, and Tishyarakshita was slain, And thus, 
while the text in the Divyavudina was not the original of 
the Chinese translation, still it may quite possibly have been 
in existence by ap. 384. 

Further, as we shall see, the Dipavatisa proves the 
existence by not later than a.n. 360 of a belief that Aéaka 
the Maurya was in possession of relics of Buddha. And the 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king proves the existence by a.p. 414-2] 
of a belief that he obtained corporeal relics of Buddha by 
opening seven of the eight original Stiipas. And so the text 
in the Divyivadina narrating that occurrence may, also, 
quite possibly have been in existence by the same diate, 
A.D. dS4, 

Thus, taking everything together, we muy place the 
composition of the Asgokavadina of the Divyavadana 
provisionally in the period a.n, 300-350. But it must be 
added that Fa-hian (Beal, Recoriis, |, introd., 63) has 
mentioned the legend of the giving of the dust and of the 
conversion of Asoka by a Bhikshu in the torture-house, 
without including the detail of the 100 years after the 
death of Buddha, and without, in faet, asserting that or 
any definite date for Astka anywhere in his writings; and 
this tends to suggest that the detail of the 100 years may 
have been evolved, and the finishing off of the story as 
we have it in the Agokavadana may have been accomplished, 
after a.p. 400. From either point of view, there is the 
possibility that, whatever may be the real date of this 
Asokiivadiina, certain verses in it, introduced by the expression 








ire, a 
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rakahyatt hi, cakehyati cha, “and ao people shall say,"— 
(three of them are translated on pages S58, S89, above),— 
may be excerpts from an earlier framework around which 
the story, as we have it, was built up.! 

We may perhaps determine something more definite 
hereafter, when we can fix the time of the evolution of 
the full story about Tishyarakshita. Tere, im the Asoka- 
yadina, we have, not only the tale about her and Kuniila, 
but also (in the sume chapter, $97 f.) a version of the tale 
about her attempt to destroy the Bidhi-tree. Only the 
latter story figures, in a.p. 520-40, m the Mahavurnsa 
(Turnour, 122; Wijesinha, 78), and not in exactly the same 
form. It is mentioned, however, by also Fa-hian, in about 
An 400 (Beal, Hecorss, 1, introd., 66), but there again with 
another difference? The instructive points will probably be, 
when and how was the name itself, Tishyarakshita, evolved ? 


' We have this expression thirteen times in the AdSkivadina, and always 
introdocing verses which, I think, may fairly be considered framework-verses, 
1 do net find it anywhere elee in the Divyavadina. Hut through the rest of the 
work there run two expressions, not found in the Adskivadina, namely, gdrAdee 
bidshai?. and githim abhdsAeia, which may or may uot mark the use of 
framework-verses there, 

* According to Fu-hian, the queen of Atoka— (he does oct mention her 
fame) — sent men to cut the tree cata: 

According te the Divriivedina, Tishyarakshita, the chief queen of Agika — 
{Padmivati, the mother of Kunila, is only styled déei),— employed a woman 
named Mataigi to make the tree wither by charms and by tring a cord round it. 

According to the Mahiveamen (Tirmour, 122; oorrented by Wijesinha, i), 
Tisirakkhé, a queen of Addka, destrvyed the tree by a thorn (opporently 
pulsonous) ofa wermate plant. 

Hiuen Tsiang uve (Julien, Mémoires, 1. 462f.; Beal, Records, 2. 117; 
Watters, On Yun Cherang, 2. 115) that Atoka himself tried to destroy the tree 
by cutting through its roots; and thet, when that attempt failed, his queen— 
(hw doce not mention her same|— eut it down, but Adtin hod meanwhile 
rented, and by his provers, and by bathing the roots with perfumed milk, he 
revived it. 

4 Accordiné to Turnour (122), the Mahivamsa says that four years after the 
death of his beloved queen Asanilhimitti, who wae S divoied follower of Buddha, 
the kmz Dhammisokn :— tossi rakkhati mal@sitt® thapéi vieam-iisayan ; 
“installed as quem one of her guordswomen who was of a disapteeable 


teen ee 
fijesinku indicates (78) that the correct reading is, not tad raktham, but 
TissdraktAant, 

Perhops so. But, a9 fiend is another form of daed, ‘of her,’ ond gs it seome 
that we hove Tisstrakkhd in Pali against (with o difference in the quantity of 
‘the vowel in the second syllable) Tishyarakshita in Sanskpit, it is not impossible 


that the name was not taken into Pali from a Sanskrit original, but was evolved 


reas. 106. . a8 





‘hak  adalinls 
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and is it established for a.p. 384 by the Chinese translation 
made in that year ? 


Dipavamea, 

Next in order of time we have the earliest extant Ceylonese 
chronicle, the Dipavatnsa, which carries the ancient history 
down to the death of king Mahiséna, about a.p. 460,! and 
was plainly finished off soon after that occurrence. 

The Dipuvainsa does not say anything ubout relics of 


Buddha in connexion with Susunigas son, whom it calls 


both Kilisika (4. 44; 4. 80) and Asdka (5. 25). 

Tt mentiona Asoka the Mériya, grandson of Chandagutta 
and son of Binduatira, as Asoka (e.g., 1. 7; 5. 49, 102; 
6. 18, 22), Dhammasoka, “the pious Asoka" (1. 26; 7. 45), 
Astkadhamma (5. #2, 101; 6. 25)? Piyadassana (6. |, 2), 
and Pivadassi (6. 14,24). It does not appear to say anything 
about his having borne the appellation Chandisoka. Nor 
does it (a5 far as I can see) offer any explanation as to how 
he uequired the appellation Dhammiasdka, Asokadhamma : 
at any mite, it dees not give any such explanation in the 
passuge (6, 86 ff.) which recites how in the course of three 
years he founded, m honour of the 84,000 sections of the 


from ftisat rakbhd, and consequently that it was of Pali invention and was 


sr oy lei Sanskritized, 
fs the name found in any of the writings of Buddhaghtsha? And, if so, im 
What precise form ? 


- The suppose) date of this occurrence is a.v, 302. That, however, is 
acconting 10 the arrangement of the chronology with n.c. 643, for the death af 
Buddha, aa the starting-point. But that arrangement antedates all the curly 
chronology by just about sixty years: it Places, for instanee, the initinl date of 
Tha rpta, the sruuifather of Adtka, in n.c. 481, whereas we know from the 
Greek sources that Chumlragupta’s initial date was closely abut nc, 320, 
Up to whit exact time « continuows correction, perhaps graduully diminishing 
oem shout sixty yer to uw vanisiting point in the tweltth or thirteenth century 
A-D., must be mute in the Ceylonese chronology, is not quite certain yet. But ai 


wdjistment of closely about sixty years has to be mode until at any rate after the 
tts of Buddhaebiehe and the Thira Mahanama. : 


? This for. to hare been obtained, not by inverting the components of 
Dihammdsike, bat by joining her, with on omission of the ending néja, the 
two separate bases edd fAdcwmerdje, “* Asdka the king of religion," 

te iho ghomnmenipinem i 15. 6, 9, 
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Law, 84,000 Aramas, monasteries, one at each of the 84,000 
towns which there were in Jambudipa (India).' 

It does not present any such story as that found in the 
Divyavadina. And it does not indicate how Asoka the 
Mariya had obtained any relics of Buddha. But, in con- 
nexion with the possession of such by him, it gives the 
following story (ed. Oldenberg, 15, 5 ff.) :*— 


King Dévanatmpiya-Tissa of Ceylon announced to the 
Théra, the Elder, Mahinda, his desire to found a Thipa 
of the Teacher, Buddha. Mahinda deputed o Samanera, 
a novice, named Sumana,’? to go to Asdka the dhammurdja, 
“the king of religion,” at Pataliputta, and to ask for some 
choice relic (dhdtu-corath; verse 7) for that Thipa. Sumana 
took his alms-bowl and robe (potta-chicaram; verse 9), 
and instantaneously departed (goiny through the air) from 
the mountain (Missaka).‘ Aska filled the alms-bowl (of 
Sumana) with relics (verse 11).  Sumana took the relics 
(verse 12), and went through the air to the gol Kosiya 
(Indra), from whom he obtained another choice rele (didtu- 
rarayit: verse 14), the right collar-bone of Buddha (verse 15).° 
And then he straightway stood again upon the mountain 
(Missuka; verse 16). 

The remainder of the account is somewhat obscure, no 
doubt through some of the text being missing; and it has 


I See note 3 on page 883 above. 

: Widget wie hops, not really concerned with anythi after the gift of relics 
by Aika. i the whole wn may as well be es round gid off, 
and to be available for any other purpose. 

3 This novice appears to have been selected for the mission, partly because he 
had evidently attamed ical powers, Bye because (see 15. 09; also Buddho- 
whisha, op. cit., page 903 bi low, 328, 34) he was a grandson of Aika. 

« That it was this mountain, is indicated by 14. 46. 

© The verse says :—'* Having heard the speech (ef Semana), the king, rejoicing 
nad excited, didw patton apiirési, (ane sand): * ¥ rt. pious man,’ 

The previous statement, that Sumana bad taken his aima-bewl with him, 
indicates plainly that it was Sumana’s alms-bowl that the king filled with relics, 


And eo Oldenberg has translated:—...... filled the alms-bowl with 
relics."* 

nthe point calls for comment because of the different meaning adopted, as we 
shall see, by Muhindims in the Mahavarisa. Compare page ost helow, 


* Nothing is said here about lndra possessing ales o tooth of Buddha. 
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to be read in the light of the explanation given by Buddha- 
ghisha (page 904 £ below). It runs as follows :— 

The king, with his brothers (verse 15), went with a great 
army, accompanied also by the community of Bhikkhus, to 
meet the relies. Verses 19 and 20, which are fragmentary, 
state that something was placed on the frontal globe of the 
(king's) elephant.' It was taken into the city by the eastern 
gate (verse 25), and then out by the southern gate (verse 24), 
to the spot which the ancient sages Kakusandha, Kona- 
gamana, und Kassapa had visited. There the king deposited 
the relics of Sakyaputta, Buddha (verse 26). Then the 
Simanéra Sumana caused bricks for the Thapa to be made 
(verse 28). The Khattiyas all did worship to the Thipa 
(verse 29). And, after a parenthetical recitul (verses 34 to 
64) of events attributed to the times of Kukusandha, Kona- 
gamuann, and Kassapa, we are given to understand (verse 65 ff.) 
that, in accordance with a prophecy uttered by Buddha, 
there was installed at the Thaparima monastery, in or soon 
after the year 236 after the death of Buddha, = nc. 246, 
u corporeal relic (sdriritd dhatwh; verse 74) of Buddha. 
What, exactly, that relic was, is not made clear in the extant 
text of the Dipavamsa, But Buddhaghosha explams it us 
the right collur-bone. 


Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

We have next the story given in a Sanskrit work which 
is known to us from a Chinese translation entitled Fo-sho- 
hing-tean-king, = Buddhacharitakivys, “ao poem on the 
career of Buddha.” 


t From Buildhaghisha and the Mahivatien, we learn that if wae the right 
collar-hone that was thaa disposed of. 

The extant text of the Dipaamen gives no clue as to whet waa done with the 
relics given by Asdke, So, even apart from what id stated! by Huddhaghisha, it 
would seem that an appreciable amount bas heen lost at this punt, 

The Mahivariss says (Turnour, 122; Wijeinhu, 78) thot the tries obtuinesd 
from Asbka, including, according to it, the alms-bowl of Buddha himself, were 
installed by Dévananipiyn-Tissa eatthu-gharé avbhé, or, acconting to the 
franslator, ‘in a seinen apactonatt of the royal residence." 

huve here the p dhadruys. But, from verse 73, aa well as from whit 
Mahavasiiea, it oppeara to denote only the 
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This Chinese translation was made by Dharmaraksha 
between a.p. 414 and 421 (B. Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1351). 
The Sanskrit original, therefore, may quite possibly have 
heen written before the time at which the Dipayatmisa was 
brought to a close, And the original is, in fact, attributed 
to the Bodhisattva Asvaghisha, who is also the supposed 
author of a Buddhachorita of which the surviving cantos 
1 to 13, with four others added im the last century, have 
been edited by Professor Cowell in the Anecdota Oxoniensia 
Series, and have been translated by him im SBE, 49. 1-201. 
While, however, as far us the original part of the latter 


work goes, the titles of cantos | to 13 in the two works 


agree, still, the detuils are so diserepant that it is questionable 
whether the Chinese work can be regarded as even a very 
free translation of the Buddhacharita. And (setting aside 
any question as to the date of Asvaghosha) all that seems 
certain is that the Buddhacharitakavya, of which we have 
a translation in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, was in existence 
by about a.p. 400. 

The story found here, im canto 98 the last, “the division 
af the relics,” is chiefly of interest in giving us a date, not 
later than ubout a.v. 400, by which time the tribesmen,— 
the Lichchhavis, the Sakyas, the Bulis, the Koliyas, and 
the Mallas «of Pava,— with even the Brahman of Vethadipa, 
had become transformed into kings. These, with Ajatusatru, 
make the “seven kings" first mentioned in the Fo-sho-hing- 
tsan-king. And, with a similar metamorphosis of the Mallas 
of Kusinagara themselves, we have the “ eight kings” of 
verse 2284, and of the later statements of Hiuen Tsiang. 

But it is otherwise peculiar in assigning the “ashes” 
and the “ashes Stiipa,’"— im addition to their share m 
the corporeal relics and to the Stipa over that,— to the 
Mallas of Kusinagara; instead of agreeing with the Maha- 
parinibbana - Sutta in assigning them to the Mauryas of 
Pippalivana. Also, in allotting to the Brahman Drona 
, small share of the corporeal relics, in addition to the 
 relic-piteher ;" but without attributing to him either the 
theft churged against him by Buddhaghisha (page 906 
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below) or the trick with which he was credited by the 
tradition reported by Hiuen Tsiang. 

According to Mr. Beal's translation in SBE, 19, the 
story in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king runs as follows :— 


Having heard (verse 2219) of the death of Buddha, “ the 
kings of the seven countries’! sent messengers to the Mallas 
(of Kuéinagara), asking for shares of the relics, The Mallas 
rephed (2220 f.) that they would die rather than part with 
any of the relics. So “the seven kings” (2221 £.) determined 
to tuke them by force, and laid siege to Kuémagara. A 
Brahman, however, named Drona (2251), acted as mediator ; 
with the result that the Mallus “ (2280) opened out the 
“master’s relics and in eight parts equally divided them. 
“Themselves paid reverence to one part, the other seven 
“they handed to the Brahman; (2281) the seven kings, 
“having accepted these, rejoiced and placed them on their 
“heids; and thus with them returned to their own country, 
“and erected Digobas for worship over them.* (2282) The 
“ Brahmacharin then besought the Mallas to bestow on him 
“the relic-pitcher as his portion, and from the seven kings 
“he requested a fragment of their relics, as an eighth share. 
“(2283) Taking this, he returned and raised o Chaitya, 
“which is still named ‘the Golden Pitcher Dagoba.’* Then 
“the men of Kuéimagara collecting all the ashes of the 
“burning, (2284) raised over them a Chaitya, and called 
“it ‘the Ashes Dagoba.’ The eight Stipas of the eight 
“ kings, ‘the Golden Pitcher’ and ‘the Ashes Stipa,” (2285) 
“thus throughout Jambudyipa there first were raised ten 
ad Dagobas.” 

' The names ure not given, either of the kings or of the countries. ‘ The 

of seven countries would perhaps be 2 more correct translation than 
kings of the seven countries," as we do not know of any partioular erren 


bates whith could be mentioned without specific names, except the aupie- 
deipa, the seven divisions of the whole world, 


* As is well known, the word «igoda is a corruption af the term dhatugarbha, 
‘relie-chamber.” Tt seems, however, to have become established im the wider 
sense of the ervction (Stiipa, or altrine) augur dhatugorbha. 

" The “ piteher scficmcncttingpi, ie iS Nore SS at the end 
of the account of the cremation :. pare pot fire declines, 


ed 
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Further on, we are told as follows :—‘ (2293) King Asoka 
‘born in the world when strong, caused much sorrow; 
«(2904) when feeble, then he banished sorrow ;' as the 
* ASiku-flower tree, ruling over Jambudvipa, his heart for 
“ever put an end to sorrow, (2295) when brought to entire 
“faith in the true law; therefore he was called ‘the King 
‘who frees from sorrow.’ A deseendant of the Mayura 
“family, receiving from heaven a righteous disposition, 
« (2996) he ruled equally over the world; he raised every- 
where towers and shrines, his private name the ‘ violent 
“ Agaka,’ now called the ‘righteous Asoka.” (2207) Opening 
“the Dagobus raised by those seven kings to take the 
«* Sarirus thence, he spread them everywhere, and raise i. 
“one day 64,000 towers; (2298) only with regurd to the 
“eighth pagoda in Ramagrama, which the Naga spirit 
“protected, the king was unable to obtain those relics; 
(3299) but though he obtained them not, knowing they 
“were spiritually bequeathed relics of Buddha which the 
“ Naga worshipped and adored, his faith was increased and 
“his reverent disposition.” 


We take next the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian, who travelled 


in India between a.p, 399 and 414. 


There ia no evidence that, amongst the places named im 
the list on page 671 above, Fa-hian visited (4) Allakappa,? 


I ‘The meaning seems to be that it was illness that led to his conversion. 
& For kappa, = dalpa, as the termination of 4 plane - Time, ontipare 
jpn, the town of a line of pri in Central India in the period 
‘ 4a (FGI, 117 4f.). But, exept to that extent, | do not of preent 
ive the Sunekrit farm of the Pali name Allakappa. A Tibetan translation 
i lw tt snarinibhans-Suttia itself with the later 
! | for Allakappa a nome which is explained as 
meaning “ed wavering J dirivent * (AK, 20, 214). But, while we may no doubt 
render cuppa, Aalpa, ‘ * judem t,°— (Moner- Williams assigns to it the 
meaning of ‘Tesplve, determination "),— that does not help to explain the first 
component uf the name, which can hunlly represent alps ; morecver, the term 
Jpt-telpea would mican ‘of litth: judgment,” and ‘of wavering F bancargai would 
probably be ebhefat-, or »thalita-Ralpa. (Chiklers gives a Pal word «ifa, with 
the sense of ‘wet, moist"; hut that would hardly suit the Tibetan rendering. 
Still lose eo would the Sansk-it dia, ‘not little or insignificant; excellent.’ 
Allakappa seems to have beew a territory, rather t atown. Hut [ do not 
find, either in Buddhaghisha’s commentary om the Dhammapada, 143, or in the 






Champ highly probable, if 
tHe modern nasne is such as to justify the oceans 
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(6) Vethadipa,' and (7) Pavia; or that he saw (9) the Stipa 
erected by the Brahman Drona over the jar. 

He did visit (2) Vaisili, (3) Kapilayastu, and (8) Kudina- 
gara. But he does not mention having seen a relie-Stiipa 
of Buddha at any of these three places. 

Between Rimagrama and Kusinagara, he visited (10) the 
“Charcoal tope,” ie. Thitpa, Stiipa (Legge, Ziraveds of 
Fa-hien, 70), or the “ Ashes-tower ”’ (Beal, Records, 1. 
introd., 451). But he has not mentioned the place by the 
name Pippalivana; nor has he connected the Mauryus with 
it Further, he has placed this memorial only twelve 
(jones away from Kusinagara, on the west, So, also, as 
we shall see, Hinen Tsiang found it in the same neighbour- 
hood. But this location of this Stipa is hardly consistent 
with the indication given by the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta. 
The Muuryas of Pippalivana had to be content with the 
extinguished embers of the funeral fire, because | see 
page 664 above) their messenger reached Kusinagara after 
the distribution of the eight shares into which the corporeal 
relics of Buddha had been divided, and consequently was 


Buddhovniiea, 28. 2, the authority tor the statement, mode in Miiller’s List of 
Pali Proper Names, thut Allakeppa was “a country ailjacent to Magilha.* In 
another direction, however, it would seem thet Allakappa and Véthadipa were 
ear eich other, or perhaps that Vithadipa was a division of Allakuppa, At any 
rate, Buddhaghisha sors, in the passe indicated just ubove, that in the 
Al pps country (rejfha) there. were two kings, the Allakappa king and the 
Vethadipa king ; ‘they were companions, edurited together, from childhood; and, 
together, they renouneed the world, became wondering arcedics, and went to the 
Hitilnys region and settled there. 

‘Here. again, I cannot at present determine the Sanskrit form of the nome : 
beyond of course recognizing that it may have heen Viehtadvipa, Véshtudvipa, or 
Vaishtudvipa, of any of which words, however, a5 a place-name, I cannot thod 
airy truce. It may, however, be mentioned that the St, Petersburg Dictionary 
quotes Vaishtupureya, from the Satapatha-Brahmann, $4. 5, 3, 205-7, 3, 34, 
af ae hate ; and this sumests the existence of a town named Vishtapura, 
which might onsily be the enpital of a Vishtadvipa territory, The Tibetan 
translation mentioned in the preceding nots substitutes (loc. cit.) for Vethadipa 
a name which is explained as imeaning ‘“ Vishou's region: "’ bot we do not 
ore Mariay ty a and sss dition du a fay connexion between riahmae 

pes SEcepe hy neamning that rijAe has been mistakenly confused with same 
Prikrit form :ditfa, bitti, ete.) of rishow, 

From the statement of Huddharhisha, mentioned in the preceding note, it would 

teem that Vithulipa was a town in. or a division of, a terntory named Allnkappa, 

mopuiae Heim toe “Betta % Beast sy Det suawesed vpreent ieranite 

te i | ; la,’ or * the present day. in th 

i district, This seems to me if the trie spelling of 
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too late to assert their claim to a share in those relics. That 


distinctly suggests that Pippalivana was at some considerable 
distance from Kusinagara; further away, at any rate, than 
Rajagrha, the distance to which is said (see page 907 below) 
to have been twenty-five sj. Taking in connexion 
with this the statement in the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king which 
assigns the “ashes’’ oud the “ashes Stipa” to the Mallas 
of Kusinagara (page 898 above), we can hardly fail to think 
that the tradition about the embers-Stipa had become 
corrupted, and that in this cuse there was shewn to Fa-hian 
oid Hiuen Tsiang a» monument whieh was not really that 
which it was supposed to be. At any rate, much ag we 
should like to identify Pippalivana, because we probably 
have it in the ancestral home of Chandragupta and Asoka, 
we can by no means agree with those who have held that 
the place is proved to have been somewhere between 
Ramagramsa and Kusinagara, 

Pa-hian visited also (1) Rajagriha. And at this place he 
saw the “tope” (Legge, op. cit., 81) or “tower” (Beal, 
loc. cit., 58), which Ajaitasatru raised over the portion of the 
corporeal relics of Guddha which he reeetved. He has said 
of this Stipa uccording to Legge that it was “high, large, 
grand, and beautiful,” and according to Beal that “its 
height 1s very imposing.” And he has located it 300 paces 
outside the west gate of New Rajagriha,— the new city 
which was built by king Ajatadatru.”' This, of course, was 
Ajatasutrn's original Stipa; the one mentioned on page 008 
below. To Hinen Tsiang there was shewn the Stipa over 
Ajatasatru’s collective deposit of all the relics; the one 
attributed by Buddhaghésha to Visvakarman (page 911), 
which wus pulled down and rebuilt by Asoka (page 012 £.). 

He visited also Lan-mo, = Rima, = (5) Rimagrima. 
And in connexion with this place he left on record the 
following statement (Beal, loc. ett., 30) :*— 

I So also Teal : _. the new Po ao This woe the town 
whieh King Ajatasateu buitt,"" ” Tegarding th elt and the new towns at 
tijogriha, see more under Hiwen Tatung. 


* Por the «sential part of Lezge’s version (op, cit., 68), which’ does nob differ 
in any material poiut, reference may be made to this Journal, (901. 403. 


baka 
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“The king of this country obtained one share of the relics 
“of Buddha's body. On his return home he built a tower, 
“which is the same as the tower of Ramagrama. By the 
“side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who constantly 
“ guards and protects the tower and worships there morning 
“and night. 

“When king Asoka was living he wished to destroy the 
“eight towers and to build 84,000 others. Having destroyed 
“seven, he next proceeded to treat this one in the same way. 
“The dragon therefore assumed a body and conducted the 
“king within his abode, and having shown him all the 
“ vessels and appliances he used in his religious services, he 
“addressed the king and said :—‘ If you can worship better 
“than this, then you may destroy the tower. Let me take 
“you out; T will have no quarrel with you.’ 

“King Asoka, knowing that these vessels were of no 
“human workmanship, immediately returned to his home.’” 

Fa-hian goes on to say that the place became desert, over- 
grown with jungle, and there was no one either to water or 
fo sweep it, But “ever and anon a herd of elephants 
“earrying water in their trunks piously watered the ground, 
“and also brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay 
“religious worship at the tower,” Also, pilgrims from 
distant countries used to came, to worship at the “tower,” 
Some of them took upon themselves the duties of Srimanéras, 
noviees. And they built a temple or a monastery, in which 
there had continued to be a regular succession of monks, 
presided over by a Sramanéra, up to the time of Fa-hian. 


All else, of use, that I find in Fa-hian’s work in respect 
of the tradition that we ure eXAMining, is im connexion 
with his account of Pataliputra. Here he has said (Beal, 


loc. eit, 47):—“ King Asoka having destroyed seven (of 


“the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
“very first which he built is the great tower which stands 
“about three /: to the south of this city.” 

So, ulso, "Legge (op. cit., 79) :—“ When king Asoka 
“destroyed the seven topes, (intending) to make 84,000, the 
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““ first which he made was the great tope, more than three /e 
“to the south of this city.” 


Buddhaghésha. 


We come next to the writings of Buddhaghdsha, who 
was in Ceylon in the time of king Mahinaima (about a.p. 
470-90).1 

In the introduction to his Samantapasidika (see the 
Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 4. 288 ff.), Buddhaghdsha has 
mentioned the son of king Susuniga as Kalasoka (203) 
and as simply Asoka (321); and the details of the inter- 
vening reigns, given in the latter passage according to the 
text as we have it, place his initial year 100 years after the 
death of Buddha. He hos not made any allusion to relics 
of Buddha in connexion with him. 

He has mentioned the grandson of Chandaguttn as 
Dhammasike (295), and as Astka (297 ff, 421, 329), and 
as either “the king Asékadhamma” or “Asoka the 
dhammaraja, the king of religion”’ (321, 329), according 
as we may divide a certain compound ;* and (299) he has 
placed his initial year, as marked by his ablishéha or 
anointment to the sovereignty, 218 years after the death 
of Buddha. He does not seem to say anything about his 
having borne the appellation Chandasoka. Nor does he 
(as far as I ean see) offer any explanation us to how he 
acquired the appellation Dhammisdka: at any rute, he does 
not give any such explanation in the passage (403) which 


1 The supposed period is aco. 410-32. But see note L on page 894 above. 

? On this point, see a note under the matter of the traditional dute of Kanishka, 
further on in this Number. 

2 (hn : 428 we have saber yor dhammard)inwm pi ategeageene This 
pertiape imilicates that the compound andi Aemunardja, a5 ov Boddhayhieh, 
chould always be understood in that way. " 

Similarly, while presenting in vaneus other places unmistakably the name 
Astkadhamme, the Dipavamen makes Mahinda say to Sumunn (15. 6) >— 
Asckacy) dhammarijanam é@vam cha arichayihi tvam; and im verse 9 wo 
have: — Astkarh dhummerijinam ardehesi. Compare note 2 on pene S94 above. 

In the Divyivadina, 565, 879, 402, the expression is:— Ashi nimni raja 
bharishvati chaturbhigu-chakravarti dhirmike dhormurija. 
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recites how, on his conversion to Buddhism by the Samanéra 
Nigrodha, Asdka established, in 84,000 cities throughout 
the whole of Jambudipa, 84,000 Vihiras udorned by 84,000 
Chétiyas. 

In this last passage, the word chéfiya may denote either 
ordinary shrines or relic-shrines, And, except in this latter 
possibility, there seems to be in this work no allusion to any 
such occurrence as that which forms the subject of the story 
in the Divyavadana. 

But, in respect of relies of Buddha in connexion with 
Asoka, we have here again (328 ff.) the story of the Dipa- 
vamea,— taken, very likely, from that work itself, lor some 
other recension of it), which is at least twice cited by name 
($22),— about the mission of the Simanéra Sumana to 
obtain relics for the Thijpa which king Dévanatpiya-Tissa 
of Ceylon was building, By Buddhaghosha, again, no 
stutement is here made as to how Asoka had become possessed 
of relics of Buddha. 


As regards the first part of that story, it is sufficient to 
note here that, as in the Dipavatnsa, Sumana is expressly 
described as taking with him his alms-bowl and robe (a20), 
And we are told that, when he had reached Pataliputta, 
travelling through the air, and had preferred his request 
to Asoka:—The king wus pleased to take the alms-bowl 
from the hand of the Samanéra; and, having cleansed (i?) 
with perfumes, he filled (i) with relics resembling choice 
pearls, and gaye (if tack). This scems to make it quite 
plain that Buddhaghishu, also, believed that it was Sumana’s 
own alms-bowl that was filled with relics: not the alms- 
bowl of Buddha, as is claimed by the Mahivainsa. 

Buddhaghdsha goes on to say that Sumana then visited 
Sokka (Indra), the lord of the gods, who had two relics, 
a right tooth and the right collar-bone. Sumana obtained 
the latter from him, and (refwrning throug’ the air) alighted 


| Pay wens are :— gundhéhi ubhottetvi varn-motto--ndisinah dhatinean 
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on the Chétiyagiri mountain, whence he had started.’ And 
there Muhinda and other eminent persons installed the relice 
which had been given by Asdka.* 


They then took the right collar-bone to the Mahinigavana |‘ 


park, where it was met by the king. In answer to a wish — 


expressed inwardly by the king, the authenticity of the relic 
was proved by the king's umbrella bowing itself to the 
relic, by the king’s elephant kneeling to it, and by the 
relic-casket (dhdtv-chanydtata) taking its stand on the king's 
head, ‘The relic was then pluced by the king on the frontal 
globe of the elephant. It was taken (540) into the city by 
the eastern gate, and out again by the southern gate, and so 
to a place named Pahechivatthu on the west side of the 
Thiparama, in which locality (331) there were the Chétiyas 
of three previous Buddhas, Kakusandha, Konagamana, ond 
Kassapa. And so, eventually (334), this relic, the right 
collar-bone, was installed, and the Thupa was completed, 


So far, BGuddhaghdsha does not make any statement os 
to how Asika became possessed of relics of Buddha. In 
another work, however, his Sumangualavilasini, im his 
commentary on the last chapter of the Mahaparinibbina- 
Suttu, he has transmitted to us the following highly 
interesting story, which I give from a transeription of the 


text published in Burmese characters, page 179 ff,, for which. 


I am greatly indebted to the kindness of Mrs, Bode: *— 


As soon (179) as he had recovered from the shock caused 
hy the news of the death of Buddha, king Ajatasattu sent 
off a messenger, bearing a letter, to. claim a share of the 
relics, And, with the intention of taking it by force if 


1 ‘The Chétiyagiri is the Miseaka of the Dipnvarisa (pape 895 above). The 
Mahivamen explams (Turnour, 106; Wijesinhn, 68) that the Missaka mountain 
received the name Chétiyagiri bermuse Mahindn a deposited there the relics obtained 
from Aska. 

t Reganding the ultimate disposal of these relics, see note | on poze 696 nhove, 

2 The meaning of a few words here and there remame to be cleared up when we 
have a critical edition of the commentary. But no doubt of any kind uttends any 
essential part of the story, | 


Ae. 
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it should not be given by consent, he mustered an army 
consisting of the usual four components, and followed in 
person. §o, also, did the Lichchhavia amd “the others,” 
And thus “the inhabitants of seven cities” arrived, and 
surrounded Kusinara, waiting to see whether the Mallas 
would give them shares of tho relics, or whether there was 
to be a fight for them. 

At first (180) the Mallas of Kusinara refused, for the 
reason stated in the Sutta ( page 664 above). Challenges 
were shouted out, to and fro. And a battle was Impending, 
But the Mallas were firm, knowing that they would he 
victorious against even such odde: why ?; because the gods, 
who had come there to worship the relics, were on their 
side! Then, however, the Brahman Dina intervened. 
And (181), having won their consent to a division of the 
relics, he opened the golden trough.! 

Now, “the kings,"* standing round the golden trough, 
and gazing at the gold-coloured relics? and being reminded 
thereby of the gold-coloured body of Buddha, glistening 
with also rays of six hues emanating from it, which formerly 
they used to sce? were overcome by grief, and broke out 
were oblivious of everything else, abstracted a right tooth, 
and hid it in his belt or in his turban.’ And he then 
divided the remaining relics into eight equal portions, one of 


t This is explained by a previous stutement by Boddhaeh isha, that the bones 
of Buddhw ware ounvered’ from the cremntios-pround f the townhall of the 
Mallas in seeonetin, a golden trough, an the shoulders of ay olephant. 

* The relics, Presumably, only seemed ta he gold-coloured, as the result of 
Tetlewtion from the sides af the trouzh, 

" In explanation of this. AER, “fs the Lalitavisturn, od, Leimann, 105: 
trams., Fournux, 1, 93, There, the great aie site is enumerntineg tp 
Suidhodatia the Hhirty-teria fens of uw grent personage by whieh the body of the 
infant Budkiha was marked, Amongst them, No, 17 is sKeA wearer aaTirmat 
thedAeri, ‘a fine smooth euiicle, of the colour af iF? 

Compure the Tigha-Nikiva, part 2,p.17, ler, the Brahman datroboprers 
Wert explaining the thirty-two figns of a grend personage to king Bandhumat, 
When hits-son the Buddha Vipnesi was born; ond they said +—*" Te jy of the 
colowr uf gull, and hae o skin resetibling wold; he has a tine smooth outicle, anal, 
because of the fine smoothness of it, dust and dirt do not adhere te his herty."* 

The text seems to have véth-anter?. 1 ay pose that this stanils for edfhau- 
ater? ; unless reflex résAfe occurs alongside of s¢hona = Piehfing, * iste 
band, virdle: heathand, turban." 
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which he gave to “the inhabitants of each of the cities.” 
But Sakke (Indra), the lord of the gods, had witnessed the 
act of Dona. And, knowing that the Brahman would not 
be able to do proper honour to such a relic, he took the 
tooth from where it was hidden; and, placing it in a golden 
casket, he carried it to heaven, and matalled it in the 
Chiilamanichétiya. 

Dona, having divided the relies, looked for the tooth, but 
could not find it, He did not dare to raise a hue and cry 
about a thing which he himself had stolen. And, having 
distributed the other relies, he could no longer ask for 
a share of them. So (182) he asked for, and obtained, the 
golden jar from which he had measured out the relics.! 

Now (182), the distance from Kusinara to Rajagaha was 
twenty-five wijenas* Along the whole of that distance, king 
Ajatusattu cuused a smooth road to be made, eight wanhhes 
(about seventy yards) wide, And he made arrangements 
for conveying his share of the relics along that roud, in 
a golden trough, and with just the same pomp and observances 
as those with which “the Malla kings” had conveyed the 
bones from their Makutabundhanachétiya to their townhall, 
and for exhibiting them in each intervening market-place 
in order to arouse the longing and veneration of the populace. 
He assembled all his people within a cireuit of 500 yiyanes; 
and, tuking the relics, they started from Kusinara, making 
a regular holiday-time of it as they went. Wherever they 
came across gold-coloured flowers, there they halted, and, 
placing the relics inside a cage of spears, did worship; and 
they went on again only when the flowers withered, Also, 
they moved so slowly that it took seven days for the 


' The whole of Buddhaghisha’s commentary is not before me, I presume that 
he introduced a mention of this eeregoe-LomdA0 in some previous Poesnge. 

? T om informed that in both the Burmest and the Singhalese texts the reading 
ia distinctly pafteAarionti, * twenty-live,’ not patehattiowti, * thirty-five.” That 
being an, this statement, coupled with certain other statements of distances in the 
Pali books and with other indivations, would place Kusinira somewhere about 
thirty-two moles towards the north-west of Cuhuprii, the headquarters town of 
the Siiran district, and some fifty miles towurds the swuth-eust-by-south from 
Kneia in the GGrakhpir district. 
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hindmost part of the chariot to advance to where the yoke 
had been, 

Tn this fashion (182) there passed seven years, seven 
months, and seven days. And unbelievers became annoyed 
at the state of things, because it put a stop to all their 
business. Accordingly, seeing that mischief was brewing, 
the priests applied for help to the god Sakka. He frightened 
Ajatasuttu into thinking that evil spirits were arranging 
to seize the relics. And so (183), on the seventh day, the 
king hurried the relies on into Riajagaha. There he built 
a Thipa over them, and held a feast. So, also, “the others,” 
each according to his means, built Thiipas and held feasts, 
each at his own place. 


When all the Thiipas (183) had been built over the eight 
shares of the corporeal relies and over the jar and the 
embers, the Thera Mahi-Kassapa saw that some danger was 
hanging over the relies ; and, going to king Ajatasattu, he 
urged him to bring all the relics together into one deposit. 
The king assented, if the Théra would collect the relies. 
So the Théra went to “the princes,” one alter the other, und 
obtamed from them their shares of the relics, with the 
exception in each case of a paricharana-dhdte, a small portion 
sufficient for purposes of worship, and also with the exception - 
of the relics at Ramagima ; of these latter, the Nagas had 
taken charge, and so no danger threatened them; moreover, 
they were destined for the great Chétiya at the Mahavihara 
in the island Laika (Ceylon). 

Having collected the relies (183) from “the remaining 
seven cities,” ' the Théra took his stand at a place on the 
south-east of Rajagaha, and willed a resolve :—* This stone 





' That is, excepting Riimegima, and including Rijagaha, We might assume 
that a purwherana-relic oa at Hajngnho 5 ar that the porichorene- 
relies were left inside the Thipos, no is said to have been done by Asoka when he 

and closed again the undergrvund at Rijs 91a bawlow'. 
i 1 nn elie nt all from 


a a the original Thispas 912 lew), tha with on me exception of that 
ut seperate Aap i Ceso paee 8 Gone, herefore, thot the 
panehorans were let ute the Thapar, fn the hats of print On this 
puint compare note 3 on page 887 above, 
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or rock (pisdva) which ia here, let it disappear ; let the dust 
or soil (paxisw) become very pure ; and let no water arise!" 

Then the king (183) caused the place to be excavated, and 
bricks to be made from the dust taken out from it. And, to 
keep people in ignorance of his real object, he eaused it to 
be given out that he was muking Chétiyus of the eighty 
principal disciples of Buddha, 

When the place (183) had been excavated to the depth 
of eighty cubits, at the bottom the king caused a flooring 
of brass to be lnid. And he caused to be built on that 
a house of copper, of the same size with the house of the 
Chétiya at the Thiparama (in Ceylon), 

He then (183) caused to be made eight boxes (dwrenda) 
and eight Thiipas of yellow sandalwood. He placed the 
relics in one of those boxes, and that box in another box, 
and so on until seven boxes were inside the eighth. And 
then, in the same manner, he placed the final box in one 
of the yellow sandalwood Thiipas, and that Thitpa in another 
Thipa, and so on. Then, in the came fashion, the eight 
yellow sandalwood Thiipas were placed in eight red sandal- 
woul boxes; the latter, in eight red sandalwood Thitpas ; 
the latter, in eight ivory boxcs; the latter, in eight ivory 
Thiipas; the lutter, in eight boxes made of all the precious 
minerals; the latter, in eight Thiipas made of the same ; 
and so on, in succession, with sets of eight boxes and Thiipas 
made of gold, of silver, of (?) lodestone (mmm), of ruby, of 
cat's-eye, and finally of crystal. 

Over the last, the outside Thupa of erystal (184), he raised 
a crystal Chétiya, of the same measure with the Chétiya 
of the Thuparima. Over that, he made a house (vein) of 
all the precious minerals, Over that, a house of gold. Over 
that, a house of silver. And over that, a house of copper. 
Over the last-mentioned, he sprinkled sand made by pul- 
verizing all the precious minerals. And over that he 

' I can only follow the text here just a4 it #tamds ; the ultimate ninning is net. 
clear ta me. But it seems to eugeest an allusion to some enormous metoral 
cavity, air-tight and waterproof, accessible through # crevice ina slub oF stratum 
of rock, such as those which exist, and wre used ag grun-pite, in some parts of the 
Southern Muratha country. 

7.0.4.8. GH), oo 
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scattered thousands of flowers, both those which grow in the 
water and those which grow on dry land. 

He then (184) caused golden statues to be made, of the 
550 Jatakas (the previous existences of Buddha), and of the 
eighty great Théras, and of king Suddhédana, and of 
Maha-Mayadévi, and of the Seven who were all born at the 
same time; that is (as we learn from the Nidanakatha in the 
Jituku, ed. Fausball, 1. 54), of (1) Buddha himself in his 
last existence, (2) (Ais wife) the princess, the Mother of 
Rahula, (3) the minister Chhanna, (4) the minister Ka]udiiyi, 
(5) Kanthake the king of horses, (6) the Muahabodhi-tree, 
and (7) the four treasure-vases which were of the size, 
respectively, of one gdvuta, half a yoyana, three gdrwtes, and 
one vopana,! 

He then placed 500 water-jars of gold and 500 of silver, 
all filled to the brim. He set up 500 golden banners. And 
he made 500 golden and 500 silver lamps, and filled them 
with perfumed oil, and set wicks of fine cloth in them. 

Then the. venerable Mahi-Kussapa (184) willed a resolve 
that the garlunds (sic) should not wither, the perfumes 


" The text in the Nidinnkethd rons:— Yasmith pin stmeaye ambhakun 
Hidhisatts Lombinivand end tasmim yéva sumoayé Riiule-miti divi Chhanns 
amochehs Kaludiyi amechechd Kanthakd asen- rij Mohabidhi rukkhé chattars 
nidhi-kumbhivi cha jati tatthe £ka eavute- ana bkm addhe-¥6juna~ppeminyd 
ki tirhvute-pramana dha S) a= ppaniini ahie-it imé sutta snhajati nama, 

On some erounds which T eaunot trace, Bigandet (Life er as af Gavdema, 
first ed., 26) and Hardy (Manna! o ’ Budd hiam, recond el. us 0) omitted Ht 
anid inserted Ananda between ( hanna ond Kaludayi. ‘The text, however, 
Tike no chention ef Ananda, aril dintinctly counts the Hidhisatin, ie. Buddha, 
a4 one of the Beven it does not say ‘thes: ire the seven sahajdéd of the 
Bidhisatta ;"* teetering first the Hidhisatta, it anya “ theag (ieeduciny dim) 
are the seven wot Many ta.”" 

We micht have expected that the lenrned translater of the Nidinskutha 

would have set thines right, Bat, following previous writers instend of dite, Hina 
the words of the toxt, he hus said (Hrckfhiet Birth Stories, (6, note) s— 
“is sum mistake here, as the list contains nine— or if the f four treasures count us 
“one: only att—Connatal Ones. I think before Kaludiyi we should insert 
 Annnds, the Lovins disciple,” And untertunnitely the mistake has been carried 
overinto Kern's Manual laf fudion Hoddhinw, 14, 

The tradition nie ees 7eeus, te bere been that be was born whe 
Buddha was cither thirty ung! of Fe Hien, 77) or thirty- -tive 
years of age (Hanly, pi iNerge aati: e fuur treasure-Tosée countal as any 
one amons the anlegitd because, evidently, ther fitted inside each other and were 





~ Por another list, in two recensions, of and animale born at the 

tine with per L— ineludin ib differing ca vanterially sacemqpeuie’ knee 
ea S86 the hi fstu, 

Seal, 2. 25, tid te ati fame bh ea Se 
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should not fade, and the lamps should not be extinguished. 
And he caused to be engraved on a golden tablet the 
announcement :—“ Hereafter, a prince by name Piyadasa 
(sie) shall raise the umbrella (of sole sovereignty), and shall 
become a veritable king of religion, by name Asoka: and 
he shall spread these relics far and wide!" 

Then the king (184), having done worship to everything 
from first to last with offerings of all kinds, closed the door, 
and went out. Shutting the copper door, he fastened it with 
a rope and sealed the knot. And he set therein a great magic 
jewel, on which he caused to be engraved the proclamation :— 
‘Hereafter, let some poor king take this jewel, and do 
honour to the relics !"! 

Then Sakka, the king of the gods (185), summoned 
Vissakamma (the celestial architect and artificer), and bade 
him arrange for guarding safely the deposit of relics thus 
made by king Ajatusattu. So Vissukamma came, and set 
up a machine fitted with a revolving rim (an automatic 
roundabout), on which he fixed wooden figures, armed with 
swords, which went round and round the relic-chamber 
(dhdtugabbha) with a speed like that of the wind, All 
around that, he built an enclosure of stone according to the 
pattern of the Gifijakivasatha.? Over that, he spread dust 
or soil. And then, making the surface quite smooth, he 
raised over the whole a stone Thipa. 

When all that had been accomplished (185), in course of 
time the Théra Maha-Kassupa died. So, also, king Ajita- 
suttu. And so, also, all the people of thut day. 


Subsequently (185), a prince named Piyndisa (sic) raised 
the umbrella (of sole sovereignty), and became a veritable 
king of religion, by name Asika, Under the influence of 
the Samanéra Nigroddha, he became favourably inclined to 
the doctrine (of Buddha); and, having founded 84,000 





Of course, the jewel was to be sold, ond the rage were to be applied. 
Compare the stery about the inscribed tablet and the pearls mentioned by 
Bung-yun m conmexion with the pagods or tower built by Kanishko wt the capital 
of the Gandharn country ; see Beal, Rerords, 1. intrad., 105. : 

® This, the Brick Hall or Tiled Hall, wus n building at Nadika, 
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Vihiras, he asked the community of Bhikkhus whence he 
might obtain relics to be enshrined at them. They said:— 
“Great king! we have heard that there is, indeed, a deposit 
af relics; but we know not in what exact place it may be.” 

Then the king (185) caused the Chétiya at Rajagauha to 
be opened: ond, not finding any relics there, he caused it 
to be restored just as it was before; und, assembling a 
pompany of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis and lay-worshippers 
male and female, he went to Vésali. There, also, he obtained 
no relics. So, also, at Kapilavattho. Then he went to 
Ramagama; but the Nagas did not allow him to open the 
Chetiyu at that place: directly the spades were applied to it, 
they broke into pieces. He then went to Allakappa, Pivaka 
(ste), and Véthadipu, and caused the Chétivas to be opened 
ut those places. Not obtaining relies, he restored the 
Chétiyas just as they were before, and returned to Rajagaha, 

Convening, again (185), an assembly of all the same four 
classes, he inquired whether anyone had ever heard anything 
about the exact place of the deposit of relics. Thereupon 
a Thera, 120 years old, said :— Where, exactly, the deposit 
of relics may be, I know not; but this much, great king !, 
I know: when I was a Simanéra of seven, the great Théra 
my father used to make me take a basket of gurlands, and, 
used to lead me with him to where there was a stone Thiipa 
in between some bushes ;! there he used to do worship; and 
he bade me remember the place.” 

Then (186), the place having been pointed out to him, 
king Asoku caused the bushes to be removed, ond also the 
stone Thipa, and the dust or ged and he found, below it, 
a cemented floor. Causing the cement and bricks to be 
removed, in due course he made his way down into a pe rivéna, 
a cell, and found sand made by pulverizing all the precious: 
minerals, and suw the wooden figures, armed with swords, 
dorsi round and round. Sending for the Yakkhas, the 

genii, who were his slaves, he caused propitiatory offerings: 
6 ob made to the demons. But he found no means of 


stopping the revolving figures. So he pronounced alond 
"The suzgestion is that the locality had become overgrown with jungle. 
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a declaration of his desire to take the relics, and to do honour 
to them by installing them at the 84,000 Vihiras; and he 
invoked the gods not to obstruct him. 

At that time (156) Sakka, the king of the gods, was going 
round. Calling Vissakumma, he said:—" Asoka, the king 
of religion, hus gone down into the cell, with a view to 
tuking out the relics; go, and remove the wooden figures!” 
Going in the guise of a young Villager, Vissakamma stood 
before the king, bearmg a bow in his hand, and offered to 
remove the figures. On being bidden to do so, he fitted and 
discharged an arrow, And everything in the shape of an 
impediment was straightway seattered and removed. 7 

Then king Aséka (186) broke the seal which secured the 
rope that fastened the door, and saw the magic jewel with 
the inscription :—“ Hereafter, let some poor king take this 
jewel, and do honour to the relics!" Incensed by the idea 
thut so great a king as himself should be styled “a poor 
king,” he caused the door to be burst open; and he entered 
into the house, where, after even 215 years, the lamps were 
still all burning, the flowers were still all blooming, and 
the perfumes were still all fresh. Next, taking up the golden 
tablet, he read the announcement:—" Hereafter, a prince 
by name Piyadfsa (sic) shall raise the umbrella (of sole 
sorereigufy), and shall become a veritable king of religion, 
by name Asdka; and he shall spread these relics far and 
wide!” “My friends!,” said he; “I am the man foreseen 
by his reverence Maha-Kassapa!’ And, bending his left 
hand inwards (across fix chest), with his right hand he 
smacked (the upper port of his left arm) in triumph. 

Leaving in that place (186) a pricharana-dhdtu, o small 
portion of the relies sufficient for purposes of worship, 
king Asoka took the rest of them, As a matter of good 
policy, he closed the relic-house (iAdfu-géha), and made 
everything just as it had been before, and raised a stone 
Chétiya over the place, And he installed the relics at the 
84,000 Viharas, 
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AXX, 


By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 


U. ON SOME OBSCURE ANATOMICAL TERMS. 


XX the Vedas and the earlier medical works there oceur 

some anatomical terms which have never, or {at least 
not usually, been correctly understood, but which, on 
reference to the actual human skeleton, can, with much 
probability, be identified. These terms, in alphabetical 
order, ure the following :— 


anita, cusrndha. 
wchlakhe, grivd. 
nen, jotru, 
kanbiiti ke, preit. 
kaphoda. pratistha, 
kartitara, Hvar, 
Kikawi. skandha, 
Ruenteh ga. atime. 


Moreover, their identification brings out clearly the sur- 
prising amount of correct knowledge of the anatomy of 
the human skeleton possessed by the ancient Indians, 


Usaha, grivd, jatru, akandha, 


These four terms form a set. They all refer to the neck. 
The neck ‘comprises two distinct organs. Anteriorly it 
contains the windpipe, or trachea, which consists of 16-90 
cartilaginous (imperfect) rings.’ Posteriorly it contains the 
cervical column, consisting of seven bony vertebre. The 


' Only the upper part of the trachea (with the larynx) ix in the neck: th 
lower ark twwith She proach is in the thorax. aryen) G 
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two parts are also often called the throat and the nape, 
being the front and the back of the neck respectively. The 
two terms wswitd and skendha, as I shall endeavour to show, 
signify the posterior part of the neck, the nape, or cervical 
column, while the two terms gried and jafru denote the 
anterior part, the windpipe, or throat. In the Vedas, that 
ia, the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, these terms are, as a rule, 
used in the plural number, and only very exceptionally im 
the singular. For reasons of convenience, I shall, in my 
translations, indicate them, in their plural nse, by the terms 
‘cervical vertebra’ (or neck-bones) and ‘ cervical cartilages’ 
respectively, It should be added that, in the ancient Indian 
anatomy, cartilages are counted among the bones. They 
are looked upon as trupa, that is, tender, or imniature, bones. 
They form the third of the five classes into which Suéruta 
divides the bones; see Sariva Sthdua, chapter v, clause 17 
(Jiv. ed., p. 331), 


(1) Greed. 


In the Atharva Veda there is a famous hymn which 
describes the wondrous creation of man. Tt is the second 
hymn of the tenth book, In the earlier verses it enumerates 
in regular order the bones of the human body; and in the 
fourth verse it snys : 


L. Hat decaf, katame, ta deanya wro grivasccikynd pilrugasya | 
kati stanau vyadadhuh, kak kaphodau, kati shandhan, kati 


“prsflr=acmeran || 


That is, How many devns, aml who among them, contributing, 
built op the breast-bone (ures, sternum) and the cervical 
cartilages (grirdé, plur.) of man? How many disposed 
the two breast-pieces (afanaw, ribs): who the two 
shoulder-blades (Aephodaw)? How many piled up the 
tervienl vertebra: (skandian, plur.}; how many the dorsal 
vertebrm ( prafil) ? 





A cui, describing the anatomy of the sacrificial cow, the 
Atharva Veda, x, 9, verse 20, suys: 
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Il. YFasztv privé, ye skendhd, wah prstir=ydésca pardavad | 
(dmitsdm, ete. ). 

That is, What cervical cartiluges ( grirah, plur.) there «re 
uf thine, what cervical vertebrm (#tandiad, plur.), what 
dorsal vertebrn ( prsflA), what ribs ( peréerah), (let them 
ull pour, ete.) 


A similar reference to the bones of the bull, or cow, 
occurs in Atharva Veda, ix, 7, verse 3, 
TL, Vidyuyzyjthed, Mornuto danta, Revatirzgriva, Arttika skandha, 
Gharme vahah | | 
That is, Lightning is the tongue, the Muruts ure the teeth, 
the Revatie are the cervical cartilages ( griva@A, plur.), 
the Kpttikiis are the e@rvical vertebre («tundha4, plur.), 
Gharma is the withers. 


In another hymn on the creation of man, the Atharva 
Veda, xi, 8, verse 15, says: 
IV. Siro Aastirsatho mukhain Jthedm grivdsea Eikaadh | 
That t, Head, both hands, and mouth, tongue, cervieal 
eurtiluges (grind, plur.), aud cervical yertebie (AikaadA, 
plur. }. 


In @ prayer against enemies the Atharva Veda, vi, 134, 
verse |, says: 
V. (Ayam vayrah) Sradtu grivaa pro érndfzignihd, Frirasy=eva 
Sacipatih | 
That is, (May this thunderbolt) cut thy cervieal curtilages 
asunder, cut thy cervieal vertebra, as Sacipati (Indra) 
did to the (demon) Vitra. 


Again, in 4 charm against certain demons, the Rig Veda, 
vi, 165, 2, und the Atharva Veda, ii, 33, verse 2, uy : 


Vi Grivibhyasta wanthabhyah kikasthhyo anndya | 


That is, Porth from the cervical vartilages of thee, from the 
cervical vertebrm, from the thoracie vertebrm, from the 
lumber spine (1 drive the disease).—(With this may be 
compared the charm quoted below, No. XXIX, p. 9, 
Jun. 1907.) 
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In these passages grird is contrasted with either skandhn, 
or weed, or Mikesd, all in the plural number.  Gried, 
therefore, cannot possibly be identical with any of the three: 
that would destroy the point of the passages. Now shandha, 
m the plural, cannot mean, as usually translated, the 
shoulders, There are only two shoulders; and if they were 
intended to be expressed by shandhea, that word would be in 
the dnal number, just as we have stenew and kaphodau in 
No. I. Whitney (Transi. Ath. Veda, vol. ii, p. 568) indicates 
the ditheulty by adding “(pl.)" to his rendering “ shoulder- 
bones.” As shandha admittedly refers to the back, or nape, 
of the neck, it can, in the plural, denote only the bones of 
which the back of the neck is composed, that is, the cervical 
vertebre, In No. IIT the skandhas are said to be the Krttkaa, 
or Pleiades, the (six or) seven stars in the neck of the 
constellation Taurus: as a fact, there aro seven cervical 
vertebra. Usnihd and fikasd, as we shall see, likewise 
denote the neck-bones. Consequently grird must refer to 
the front of the neck, the throat, or windpipe; and in the 
plural it can denote only the cartilaginous rings which 
compose the windpipe, and which can easily be felt under 
the skin. In No. V we have gricd, the windpipe, and 
winihd, the nape, together constituting the neck, the 
severance of which is prayed for, just as Indra, in the 
well-known story, severed the neck of the demon Vrtra, 

The word ried occurs ten times in the Atharva Veda, 
and three times in the Rig Veda; and though sometimes 
it may mean the whole of the neck, yet whenever it is 
specialised, as in the six cases above quoted, it always refers 
to the anterior part of the neck, the throat, or windpipe. 
On the other hand, in the Satapatha Brahmana, yricd, in 
the plural, is used to denote the seven cervical vertebre. 
In the course of comparing certain hymn-forms to certain 
parts of the human bedy, that Brahmana, xii, 2, 4, 
clause 10, says : 

VIL. Grivih paiicadaiah | coturdaia va etdsam kartkardni, 

tiryam pattcadeian ; tasmad=etabhirzancibhih satthhirs 
gurwis Dharam harati ; taxmadsgrivah paticadaéah || 
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That is, The Paficadada, or fifteen-versed hymn-form, is the 
cervical vertebre. For there are fourteen transverse 
processes of these; their strength is the fifteenth; hence, 
by means of them, though they be very small, man can 
bear a heavy load. Henee the Paficadnés is the cervical 
rertebrme. 


A vertebra consists, in the main, of a ‘body’ (including 
neural arch and spinous process) and two transverse 
processes, one on either side. In the clause quoted above 
the word rirya, strength, refers to the series, or aggregate, 
of ‘bodies’ of the seven cervical vertebra, irrespective of 
their transverse processes. It constitutes the real cervical 
column, and is emblematic of the load-bearing strength 
of man. 

Proceeding now to the early medical literature, in a 
significant passage of Charaka’s Textbook of General Medicine 
(Caraka Samhita), the word gricd, in the singular, denotes 
the cervical column. In its osteological summary, in the 
Anatomical Section (Sarira Sthdna), chapter 7 (Jiv, ed., 
L877, p- 370) that textbook says pefcedada [asthini | grivdydm, 
i.e. there are fifteen bones in the cervical column. On this 
Site it will be observed, the Samhita agrees with the 

tapatha Grihmaya. Or rather, the author of that Brah- 
mana, said to be Yajiavalkya, agrees with Atreya, the 
celebrated medical teacher of Taxila, whose doctrines Charaka 
claims to report. The chronological coincidence may be 
noticed ; both Atreya and Yajivalkya are, by Indian 
tradition, placed in the time of Buddha, or in the sixth 
century B.C. One of Atreya’s pupils was Agnivesa; and 
it is the latter's report of his master’s teaching which Charaka 
reproduces in his Samia The author of the Satapatha 
Brihmana, whoever he may have been, not being pro- 
fessionally a medical man, must have obtained his anatomical 
knowledge from the medical school current in his time, 

On the other hand, in Suéruta's Texthook of General 
Medicine (Sugruta Ayurveda Samhita), the term grird, in 
the singular, is used with both meanings: cervical column 
and tracheal column (windpipe). In the Anatomical Section 
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(Sarira Sthdwa), chap. v, clause 16 (Jiv. ed., 1889, p. 331), 
Suéruta first enumerates the bones accordin gto ther position 


‘in the body, and afterwards, in clause 17, deseribes them 


according to their shape. In the numerative list he says 
grivdydim saarcekem, Le, in the cervical column there are 
nine bones,' but in the descriptive list he applies grird to 
the tracheal column; for he saya girina-harna-grie-dksikogesa 
feregdn!, Le, the soft (immature) bones, or cartilages, are in 
the nostrils, ears, windpipe, and eyeballs, 

Again, in the Sdrinn Sthina, chap. v, clause 31 (Jiv., 
p- 342), detining the meaning of ajiav, collarbone, Susrata 
says : 

VILL. Hithumirdha-grivd-madhye ‘maapitha-skandha-nibandandrs 

mmiacel |! 

That is, The two collarbones (ama) are the tie-bones (miban- 
diava) of the glenoid cavity (amsepijha) and the nape 
of the neck (skendha}, lying between the scromion 
process (Miiwmardia) and the throat ( grind). 


The above statement is practicully equivalent to the 
modern anatomical description of the collarbone which 
I quote from Dr, Gerrish's Textbook of Anatomy (2nd ed., 
1903, p. 131): “The elaricle or col/arhone passes from the 
top of the sternum to the acromion process of the scapula, 
and forms the connecting link between the trunk and the 
arm.” The inner end of the clavicle articulates with the 
top of the sternum at the base of the throat (gried). Its 
outer end articulates with the acromion process, which may 
be described as the “head of the arm” (sbahamaevha) or 
the “summit of the shoulder” (mim -(ata; both terms are 
used by Susruta): it overhangs the shoulder-joint. In that 
Joint, the arm (dimmerns) articulutes with the glenoid cavity 
of the scapula, which is, as it were, the “seat of the 
shoulder’ (miaepithe). The arm and seapula, on the one 
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hand, und the trunk, on the other, form two systems, the 
sole link between which is the collarbone. The main support 
of the trunk is the vertebral column. The nape of the neck 
(skandia) im the latter, and the shoulder-joint (aniaa-pithia) 
in the former system, are the two points between which the 
collarbone (ania) acta as a link or tie (wibendhane). The 
particular point to be noted, however, in Susruta’s definition 
of the clavicle, is his use of the term grird@ as denoting the 
throat, or rather the base of the throat. This meaning, 
“base of the throat,” is practically implied in Suéruta’s 
technical phrase grivdi praty=irdicam, ic. from the neck 
upwards, For the phrase is used to denote one of the three 
great divisions of the body, viz. the neck and head, as will be 
shown more fully in connection with the synonymous phrase 
jatrardica or irdheajatrn (p. 925). 

Respecting the use of yrird in general literature, it will 
suffice to adduce the testimony of the standard Sanskrit 
vocabularies (tosa). The oldest of these, and the most 
authoritative, is the Amerakosa, of Amorasitnha. Its date 
is not accurately known, but at the earliest it may be in 
the 7th century a.p. (see p. 941), It says (ii, 6, 88e, 
ed. Siv., p. 266): 


Kaatho galo'tha grivdydim sirodhih Landharzety=api | 


That is, Grird denotes the throat (Aenfia or gala) as well ns 
the cervical column (érrodhi or kondhera, lit. head- 
supporter). 


The next is the Abhidhdna Ratnamala of Halaiyudha, 
written about 950 an, It says (ii, 361, ed. Aufrecht, 
i Oa) rs 

Gricd dhamanir=manyd sirodhard kandhara galah hanthad | 

That is, Gried denotes (1) the tubular vessel (of the neck, 
diamant), (2) its dorsal muscle (manyi), (3) the cervical 


column (sirodhard or kandhard), (4) the throat (gale or 
kantha), 
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Finally, there is the Abhidhdna Cinfdmani of Hema- 
chandra, written about 1141-3 a.v. It says (vv. 486-8, 
ed. Bohtlingk and Rieu, pp. 106-7) : 


Aundhera dhomanirzgricd dirodhiszea Sirodhard | grivd-dhamanyan 
pragznale, paseid=manye kalambike | galo nigaranah 
kanthas || 

That is, Grind denotes the cervical column (tendhard or 
. fvodhe or sirodhard) and the tubulur vessels of the neck 
(dhament)., Of the latter there are two in the anterior 
part (pray), the windpipe und the alimentary canal (wafa). 
In the posterior part (paged?) there are the two sides of 
the Trapezius muscle (manya or Aalambiha), The term 
gala or keutha (throat) denotes the olimentary canal 
(migarana, lit. swallower), 


These three explanations differ among themselves in minor 
peints, These, as well as some anatomical inaccuracies, to 
be expected in non-professional yoeabularies, need not detain 
us; the main point to observe is that they agree in the 
statement that yrird may denote either the anterior or the 
posterior part of the neck, thut is to say, either the throat 
(windpipe, alimentary canal) or the cervix (its vertebra or 
muscles), On the whole, therefore, the ancient usage of the 
term grird is preserved. In this respect, as we shall see, 
the case of the term jatru widely differs from that of the 
term gricd. 


(2) Jatru: 


With reference to the henling skill of Indra, the Atharva 
Veda, xiv, 2, verse 12, as well as the Rig Veda, vii, 1 
23 verse 12, says: 


a 





ix, Ya pte cidzabhigrigah, pura jatrubhya dipdah | xemedhita 
semihin Maghara || . 
That is, The Bountiful One, who without a ligature, before 
the severance of the cervical cartilages, effects a union. 







: le is that the windpipe is injured, but before it 
is entirely severed, Indra, without applying a liguture, in 
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& miraculous way effects the union of the wounded parts. 
Tn my translation I have adopted the translation of Siyana, 
who explains jatrubhyah by gricabhyah, But it is quite 
possible that the reference here is not to the cervical, but 
the costal cartilages. For with the latter meaning the 
word jufra occurs in the Satapatho Brahmans. Thus, that 
Brahmana, xii, 2, 4, clause 1), drawing a comparison between 
a certain hymn-form and the breast, says: 


A. Orah suptadaéah | agftév=anye jotravo "starz anye, wrad 
saptadagan ; faxmdd=urah saptedasah || 


That is, The Saptadada, or seventeen-veraed hymn-form, is 
the breast. For there are eight costal cartilages on one 
side, und eight on the other; and the breast-bone is the 
seventeenth. Hence the Saptadada is (Tike) the breast. 


Tn order to understand this comparison we must remember 
thut there are twelve ribs on either side of the breast. 
Posteriorly all the twelve ribs articulate with the transverse 
processes of the corresponding vertebre of the spinal column. 
Anteriorly, only ten of them are connected with the breast- 
bone, or sternum, though not directly, but by means of 
cartilaginous bars, the so-called costal cartilages. The other 
two, the so-ealled ‘floating’ ribs, have their frontal ends 
free. Each of the seven upper ribs has its own cartilage; 
but the three next below them have a common cartilage, 
which is connected with the cartilage next above them, 
Thus, altogether eight costal cartilages may be counted; 
and, of course, there is an equal number of them on either 
_ side of the breast; altogether sixteen. ‘To these sixteen the 
sternum itself is to be added as the seventeenth bone. 

There is a similar passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
vil, G, 2, clauses 7 and 10. It runs as follows :—- 





XI. Orusztrigtubhah | ta refahsicorzrelayzopa dadhiti ; Prsfayo 
vat reludased, wro car prote preteyad || 7 || Pardeco rad 
brhatyoh | kikasth kakubhah; 20 ‘nierena tristubhadea 
kukubhag=et brhatir=upadadhati; tasmédd=ima ubhayatra 
pargave baddhah ikagasu ea jatruge || 10 || 
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That is, The tristubh metres are the breast-bone. He (the 
builder of the altar) places them in the range of the two 
retuhsich bricks, For the two retalsich bricks ore the 
transverse processes (of the thoracte vertebrm), and thease 
traneverse pProcesees lid over against the breast-hone, 
The brihatt metres are the ribs; and the kakubh metres 
are the theracie vertebrae, He places the brihat metres 
between the tristubhs and the kukubhs. Henee these 
ribs, on either side (i.e. at either of their ends), ure 
fastened to the thorucie vertebra (ut the buck) und the 
costal cartiluges {in front), 


a 


In order to understand this comparison we must keep in 
mind the construction of the Brahmunie altar.’ It is made 
of five layers of bricks, and the central portion of it 
represents the trunk of the body laid on its back so that 
the diameter which runs east-west represents the vertebral 
column. The first, or lowest, layer of bricks is the back; 
the fifth, or uppermost, layer is the breast. The two 
retahsich bricks lie on the lowest layer, on either side of 
the diameter, or vertebral column, and represent the two 
transverse processes of the vertebre. The bricks, repre- 
senting the tristubh metres, lie in the uppermost layer, 
exactly above (or ‘on the range of,” as the verse has it) 
the retahsich bricks of the lowermost layer. There are 
three of these tristubh bricks; one lies just on the median 
line (the diameter), and represents the breast-bone, or sternum, 
while the two others, one on either side, represent the costal 


The point which is particularly to he noted in the three 
~aq passages quoted above (Nos, IX—XT) is that jwtrw is used 


in the plural nomber. It is quite obvious from this — 
circumstance that im the Vedie literature that word does not 
mean collarbone, As there are two collarbones, the word, 
if it had thot meaning, would be in the dual number. In 
the oldest medical literature we find the word used in the 
singular number, which fact also proves that it does not 


Hooke af the Hast, vol. xiii, p. 98), may be unefatiy ean, - nanan (Seered 
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denote the collarbone. Thus Charaka, in his summary of 
the bones (Caraka Samhita, Saviva Sthdaa, ch. vii, p. 370, in 
Jiv. ed., 1877), says ekons jatru, that is, “the jatrw, or wind- 
Pipe, constitutes one bone.” In this summary the term 
Jvtre corresponds to the term Aptiandd?, windpipe, in the 
osteological summary of Susruta; while (as we have SOL) 
both Charaka and Suéruta apply to the cervical column the 
term grid. 

The word jutru, aa used by Charaka in this connection, 
is 4“ neuter noun, while in the Vedic passages previously 
quoted it is masculine, It oceurs, however, in medlical 
literature also as a masculine noun in the singular. Thus, 
describing the rheumatic disease manyd-stambia, or rigidity 
of the muscles of the neck, Vagbhata the elder ( dafanga 
Sangraha, Nidéna Sthine, ch. xv, in val. i, p. 400, last line) 
says jafrursdyamyale, “the cervical column becomes bent 
iward.” Suésruta (Niddéna Sthine, chap. i, verse 69), 
speaking of the same disease, says grird apavartate, “the 
cervical column becomes distorted.” Dridhabala (in his 
complement of the Carwka Sambhitd, Cikitsita Sthana, ch. xxvi, 
verse 41) says antar=dyamyate grid, “the cervical column 
becomes bent inward.” This example shows not only that 
jatre and grird are synonymous, but also that both may 
signify the cervical column; or perhaps we should rather 
ay, that both signify the neck generally, without any 
specific reference to its anterior or posterior part, 

This general meaning of neck is involved in the terms 
Jatrivdiva, or firdica-jatru, which are of very frequent 
occurrence as the designation of one of the three parts of 
the human body. The latter is divided by the early Indian 
anutomists Into three parts: (1) the four extremities (44a), 
(2) the trunk (awfarddii), (3) the head and neck (siro-yrivem). 
The last of these is also indicated by the terms juirirdiea, or 
firddee-jatru, ie. the part from the neck upwards, and 
inclusive of the neck, that is, therefore, practically from 
the base of the neck upwards. Thus Suéruta, in his Intro- 
ductory Section (Si/ra Stidwa, chap. i, clause 5) says of Minor 
Surgery (#d/dtya) that “it is concerned with the cure of the 

2.m.A.8. 10, 60 
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diseases which have their seat in the part of the body from 
the neck upwards (@rfhrajatrn-gatdedn regéndw), namely, 
the maladies which affect the ears, eyes, mouth, nose, and 
other organs.” Another instructive example occurs in 
Suéruta’s description of the Valmika disease! (Nidvdua 
Sthawne, ‘chap xii, verse 7, Jiv. ed, p. 286). Among the 
parts of the body which it affects he enumerates the cervical 
column and the part above the windpipe (1 iedydm=irdied- 
jatront). Madhava, in his Nidéna (Jiv. ed., 1901, p. 276), 
poraphrasing Sudruta’s statement, substitutes grird, cervical 
column, and gals, throat, or windpipe, for Suéruta’s gird 
aud jafre. This shows that he understood jafre to be 
synonymous with gaa. It is obvious that in the .terms 
jatrivdica, or trdienjateu, the word jelre might refer 
indifferently to the anterior or posterior part of the neck : 
_ practically it means simply the neck. In point of fact, 
the phrase grirém prvty-firdicom occurs as o synonym of 
jatrivdicom or ariheajatrn, Thus in chap. vi of the 
Anatomical Section (Sarira Sthana, vi, clause 4, Jiv, ed. 
p. $36), enumerating the so-called dangerous places (muvee) 
of the body, Susruta says that there are “thirty-seven in the 
part from the neck upwards” (yrirda praty-firedheoem) >; but 
later on in the same chapter (clause 42, Jiv. ed., p. 342) he 
refers to them as ‘from the windpipe upwards” (érelre- 
jatra = gala), and proceeding to detail them, he sxys that 
there wre four each in the fenfhavddi, or windpipe, and in 
the grird, or cervical column. This shows that for Suéruta, 
Jjatru, and to a lesser extent, grird were somewhat vague 
terms for the neck generally; and that when he wished to 
be exact, he specialized graced for the posterior part, or the 
cervical column, while he denoted the anterior part, or the 
windpipe, by fermd ler nddi, 

There is another term that requires to be noted in this 
connection, viz. jrfre-mi/e, Suéruta uses it, for example, 
in his deseription of #ikhd, or Wiecough (Utara Sthauy, 


pie seb glands, scoording to U. C. Dutt's translation in his 
editing of the sateen wince, p- ‘193. 
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chap. 1, verse 9, in Jiv. ed., p.849), Speaking of a particular 


variety of it he says: 


MIT. Aeudrikd nda od Aikka jatru-malafzpradhavita | 


That is, The form of hiceough called Isudrila, or slight, 
proseeids from the root of the windpipe, ; 


Tt ts perfectly obvious that in this passage the word jafru 
can refer only to the windpipe. The point intended by 
the word mé/a, root, is, speaking roughly, that where the 
trachea divides into its bronchi.! The former resembles 
the trunk, the latter the roots of a tree. 

We will now turn to the general literature of an older 
date. The word jifrw is of comparatively rare occurrence: 
but the following examples may be quoted. In the Maha- 
bhiruta, ti, verse 713, we read jafrw-deds eyardadut, he fell 
on his throat, and in the Bhagavat Purina, viii, 11, verse 14, 
jutrusatadeyet, he struck his throat. Here the word jutrw, 
being in the singular, cannot refer to the collarbones. It 
refers to the neck, and more especially to its anterior purt, 
the throat. Again, in the Bhagavat Purana, i, 19, verse lv, 
we have the laudatory epithet wyidta-jrtrw, stout-necked, 
and similarly in the Riimiyana, i, 1, verse 12, gidha-sutrw. 
Obviously, in this epithet, also, jatre refers to the neck, 

That epithet directs us to a passage in the Mrhat Samhita. 
Its author, Varaha Mihira, who lived in the sixth century 
4.p., in chup. Ixviii, verae 30 (Sudhakara Dvivedi ed., p. 84-4), 
writes aa follows :— 

AUD Figamatree:samo jatrubherzarthe-cihing ‘athisandAt-parina- 
ddiah | unnate-jatrursbhogl, xinnatrzniharo, 'rthavdn 
pinath || 

That is, A person with an irregular (crooked) neck is on 
irregular (evil) liver; one with a goitred (lit. girt at 
the joint of the bone) neck is destitute of wealth: one 
with a long neck 1s a man of pleasure; one with a short 
neck is poor; one with a stout neck is wealtiry. 


* Dr. Wise, in his Syetem of Hinde Medicine (reprint, p. 225), identifies i 
with the seroliculus cordia, wiigo, pit of the stomuch. 
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x Here the word jutrv, being in the plural number, cannot 
as possibly denote the two collarbones, which meaning would 
require the dual number. I have translated ‘neck,’ for 
reasons of convenience ; but literally it should be cervical 
vertebre. In the larger St. Petersburg dictionary, which 
translates ‘collarbone,’ the plural is marked with the sign 
of exclamation, But there is nothing to justify surprise: 
the meaning ‘ collarbone" does not suit the context ; 
obviously the neck is meant, Asthisandii, the joint of the 
neck-bone, indicates the base of the throat where the goitre 
attaches. I suspect that the reference in the verse is to 
that malformation. 
Another passage of the Brihat Samhita, in which jafrw 
occurs, chap. lxix, verse 25, runs os follows :— 


XIV. UVilaraii kathayanti paticamam, hpdayat sastom=atad aton- 

; ancitam | atha saplamamcanea-jatrunt ketheyantysagfamame 
ostha-kandAare | | 

r é That is, The abdomen, they say, is the fifth (tract, Agetra), 

2 and the heart together with the breast-pieces (ribs, sfana) 

a the sixth. Further, the seventh, they say, is the 

“¢ shoulder (or collarbone, ariaa) and the windpipe (jatre) ; 

the tighth, the lips fi. mouth or jaws, ogfha) and 

heck [or cervical column, candharidt). 


Here jatru, in the singular, refers to the windpipe, or 
anterior part of the neck, as shown by its contrast with 
_ handherad (lit. head-supporter), the cervical column or 
" pesterior part of the neck. The dual jafruni, of course, has: 
no reference to the meaning of the word (it does not indicate 
two jotra), but to its nexus with «visa, exactly as in the 
dual fandiere. In either case the dual refers to the nexus 
of two organs: two collarbones pis one windpipe, exactly 
as two lips p/ue one neck, It may be added that in this 
passage jafrw is used in precisely the same sense as in the 
‘phrase jatrirdhea (ante, p. 925), that is, as equivalent, 
‘Practically, to jatru-mala, hase of the throat; for that 

hrase “from the throat, or neck, upwards” includes the 
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throat, and, therefore, practically means “from the base of 
the throat upwards,” 

The result of our enquiry, so far, is to show that in Vedic 
literature jifiw, in the plural, denotes cartilages, either of 
the neck (cervienl) or of the breast (costal). In the ancient 
medical literature, where it is used only in the singular, 
its application is limited to the neck, and practically it 
becomes a synonym of gricd, denoting either the trachea 
(windpipe) or the cervix. The same limitation prevails in 
the ancient general literature, where jatrw occurs both in 
the singular and plural. But now we meet the curioua 
phenomenon that for a long time back the idea has prevailed 
that jatra means the collarbone. We find this idea stated 
in Sanskrit vocabularies ond commentaries, even in recent 
medical dictionaries, such as the Vaidyaka Sibda Sindhu. The. 
question naturally ocours how and when did this idea arise. 

The earliest work, so far as I can trace the matter, in 
which that idea is met with, is the Amarakosa. In book ii, 
chap. vi, verse 78 (Sivadatta ed., p. 262) fatew is explained 
us follows :— 


XV. Shandh» bhujasiro’sso ('strt), sandht tasysaiva jatrunt | 


That is, The three words standha, bAujagiras (lit. head of the 
arm), and area (all three not feminine) are synonyms of 
the pwak of the shoulder. The two connections (sometlr) 
of the latter are the two jafrw. 


From the use of the dual (sandfi, jetronl) it must be 
concluded that the two collarbones are meant by the ‘two 
Jatru.” Tf the shoulder-joint (standha-sandhi) were intended, 
there would be no object in using the dual, ny more than 
the dual is used with the three other terms (skandha, ete \. 
The meaning obviously seems to be that the connection 
(saudi) between the two ‘ peaks of the shoulder’ ( Olonepadiras ) 
is made by the two collarbones which run across the body 
from one peak to the other, The matter, however, is 
by no means as clear as one could wish. This would 
seem to have been the reason why the Absidhdna 
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Ratuamald Se. 950 a.p.) puts the cose as follows (un, 368, 
ed. Aufreeht) :— 
XVI. Jatru catso-isayoh sandhir=atru-sandhices cankganah || 
That is, The word sefre denotes the connection of the breast- 
bone (ratgan) and the peak of the shoulder (aac); and 
raaksmna, the joint of the thigh. 


The matter, however, is made quite clear by the AAAi- 
dhdnn Civtimani (ce. 1141-3), which combines the two 
versions, Its statement (verse 588 in ed. Bohtlingk and 
Rieu, p. 117) is as follows :— 

AVIL. Aviso bhajasivrah skandho, jatru sandhirzuro-"man-gah || 

That is, Tho three words aaa, bAwadiras, and akendha ore 
synonyms of the peak of the shoulder; (but) yedru is 
the connection (i.e. connecting bone) between the breast- 
bone (ura) and the peak of the shoulder { mea). 


Here the first portion of the verse is obviously quoted 
from the Amaratess (No. XV), and the seeond from the 
Abhidhina Ratnamala (No. XVI). Hemachandra, the author 
of the Abhivhdua Cinfdmeni, repeats the same definition of 
jatru in his Dhatu Paradyona (iv, 22, ed, Kirste, p. 191), 
where he derives jatrn from the root jaw, and adds that it 
means takge-'niw-saudhi, ie. connection of breast-bone and 
peak of the shoulder. 

From these explanations given by Haliyudha and Hemin- 
chandra there can be no doubt whatever as to what meaning 
they intended to attribute to ja‘rw. That word is declared 
to signify the squdhi, or connection, between the breast-bone 
(eakges or ras) and the peak of the shoulder (ama or 
bhujnéires), Obviously the ‘connection’ can be none else than 
the collarbone The attribution of the meaning ‘ collarbone’ 
is thus traced to the Amarakoaa, that is, to (say) the seventh 
century a.b. The question now arises, how did Amarasimha, 
the author of the Amarnkosa, come to attribute that meaning 
to jatru? On analysing his verse, No, XV (awe, p. 929), it 
will be noticed that his interpretation of jatrw depends on 
two points: (1) the identification of amsa with bhujatiras, 


= 1k, 
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and (2) the use of sqvdhi in the dual and with the meaning 
‘connection.’ On both points he is at variance with the 
early Indian anatomical doctrine. According to the latter, 
the three words mi, Ahajiaives, and skawiha ure by no 
meins synonymous; but «we? denotes the collarbone (radga, 
shoulder), Aujasira«, which literally means the head of the 
urm, (lenotes the acromion process of the shoulder-blade, 
and is called also avimeahita, peak of the shoulder: shandha 
denotes the nape of the neck, and in the plural the cervical 
vertebree. The three words denote three different ports 
of the ‘shoulder’; mia denotes the central part, or the 
collarbone, and (jwsvéiras and stavedha its two extremities, 
The true anatomical meaning of aziwr may be seen from 
Susruta’s detinition, No. VIII (sare, p. 920). It denotes the 
collarbone, and is truly stated to form the tie-bone (niban- 
diana) between akan, the nape of the neck, and amsapitia, 
the shoulder-joint (glenoid cavity). Let it be observed that. 
Susruta does not deseribe the collarbone by the term saudfi, 
bat by the term aiteodiawe, In anutomical usage the term 
sedi denotes an ‘articulation,’ that is to say, the connection 
between two contiguous bones: it does not denote a bone 
which serves as a connecting link between two distant 
bones, The lutter idea is expressed by the term wibanddAuna, 
Amarasitnha, being ignorant or oblivious of anatomical 
technicalities, uses the term svAi In its general, literury, 
sense of connection of any kind. His misuse of the term 
sandhi, however, suggests that he found it applied to yutra 
m some reputed medical work, where, of course, it must have 
denoted an ‘articulation,’ though Amarasiitnha took it to 
mean a ‘connecting link.’ To this point I shall return 
presently. In the meantime, we will try to solve the 
problem how Amarasitnha came to believe that asa did not 
mean a collarbone, but the peak of the shoulder (thajugras, 
lit. arm-head). The shoulder comprises two bones, and no 
more, viz. the collarbone (clavicle) and the shoulder-blade 
(scapula). This is the doctrine of both Charaka and Sud4ruta. 
They distinguish those two bones by the terms «iia (or 
aksrka) and avsaphalaky respectively. Vagbhata the elder, 
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for reasons of his own,' makes the shoulder to comprise three 
hones; (1) the collarbone (atgahw), (2) the shoulder-blade 
(amsaphalake), and (3) the penk of the shoulder, or the 
acromion process (avi, or fAnjasivas), though the latter, as 
the name indicates, is only a projection or ‘process’ of 
the shoulder-blade. Vaebhata the elder is the third in the 
great Indian merical triad (Charaka-Suéruta-Vigbhata) ; and 
in my opinion there can be no doubt that it was on his 
authority that Amarasirnha acted when he identified aise 
with jinjesiras, But once having accepted that identification, 
he was necessarily driven to take the further step of inter- 
preting sand, in its application to jafrw, to mean, not an 
articulation, but a connecting link, or tie-bone, and con- 
sequently of identifying /a‘r# with the collarbone. 

And now comes the further question as to what induced 
Amarasiinha to consider jatru to be a seudhi. To this 
question I am, for the present, unable to offer a definite 
reply: I can offer only a conjecture. It has been shown 
previously (eat, p. 925) that ja/rw oceasionally occurs in 
connections in which practically it is equivalent to ,atrn- 
midifa, the base of the throat. Now the base of the throat 
is marked by the ‘sterno-clavicular articulation,’ that is, 
by the spot where the collarbones (clavicle, air) are jointed 
with the breast-bone (sternum, rwhses, or wraw), In Sanskrit 
this articulation would be called rufso-"nisn-sendhi or wro- 
‘neet-sendthi, As a matter of fact, that phrase is found as 
the detinition of yatra in the vocabularies (tusa) of Hala- 
yudha and Hemachandra (Nos. XVL and XVI, vie, p. 930). 
There, no doubt, the phrase is misinterpreted in a different 
sense (collarbone); still, it is probable that Halayudha, who 
first usea it (er. 950 a.n.), did not invent it, but obtained it 
from some medical work of repute. What medical work 
oun it have been ? 

A verse of Suéruta has been quoted, No, XII (aute, p- 927), 
in which the term jufru-mila occurs. In explanation of 


\ T rannot enter into them here. ‘This would take me too fr afleld. ‘The 
ray ae als oe in my fortheoming. monograph on the Osteclory of the 
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this term, Dallana (ec. 1160 4.p.) obéerves, in his Nidandia 
Saigraha (div. ed., p. 1249): 


AVITI, Jetru kakg-oravch sandhir=iti Jaijjatah | jatrn-yrira- 
mila-grahenena hirdaya-Loma-kanthasya grahanam = it 


Gayaddsah || 


That is, Accoriling to J aljjata, yatre denotes the joint of arm. 
pit (Awtsd) and breast-bone (ras); but, aceording to 
Gayadiica, the base of yafrw, that is, the hase of the thront 
(grind), signifies the windpipe (kanfia) near the heart 
wd lungs (in other wonls, the base uf the trachea, or 
the ‘pit of the stomach"), 


The definition of jetrn here attributed to Jaijjata yields 
no sense. There is no such thing as a joint (articulation) 
of armpit and breast-bone; or if we take sendii to mean, 
not an articulation, but a connecting link, then jafrn comes 
to mean the collarbone; and the reference, then, would be 
to Suéruta’s definition, quoted above, No. VIII, p. 920; the 
collarbone might be described, in a loose way, as connecting 
the armpit (keded = casepitha) with the breast-bone. But 
to this interpretation there are two serious objections : 
(1) it does not suit the context of Suéruta's verse, which treats 
ofa variety of hiccough ; (2) it ascribes to Jaijjata, a medical 
writer of repute, a misuse of the medical term sadhi, im 
making it mean a connecting link, instead of an articulation. 
Now it so happens that Vijayarakshita, in his commentary, 
Mudink.ga, on the Madhera Niv/daa, comments on the same 
passage of Suéruta, and en the identical explanations of 
Jujjata and Gayadisa (Jiv. ed., p. 105). But according 
to him Jaijjuta’s explanation of yatre is kanth-orasuh sandhih, 
the joint of the throat and the breast-bone, that is, the spot 
where the throat meets the breast-bone. This explanation 
certainly suits the context, becuuse it indicates the base of 
the throat (jefre-wilv). It also avoids the misuse of the 
term svavii, But there still remains the objection thiat 
there 1s no real articulation between the throat (frachea) and 
the breast-bone (sferuwm). There is indeed an articulation 
at the place indicated by the explanation, but it is between 
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the clavicle and the sternum. Now, curiously enough, there 
appears to exist a third version of Jaijjatu’s explanation of 
jelen, Tt-oceurs in Dallana’s comments on the passage of 
Sugruta on the scope of Minor Surgery (dd/ikya, aute, 
p. 929). There Dallana says (Jiv. ed., p. 7): 


X1LX, Salakyomziti | aire grird-nvilem, anye cakso-"ea-sand ims 
thus | 
That is, With respect to Minor Surgery, the word ja/ru denotes 
the base of the throat: but others say that 1t denotes the 
joint between the breast-bone and collarbone. 


Here we have the correct explanation of jatrw (or rather 
jJotrw-mide): itis the sterno-clavicular articulation;' and com- 
paring this explanation with the previous one, No. XVIII, 
the similarity between them is so striking that it suggests 
itself that Dallana’ s reference really is to the same authorities, 
and that aye refers to Juijjata. To my mind the case stands 
thus; Jaijjata explamed the term jw(ru-milz, buse of the 
throat, to refer to the sterno-claviculur articulation: on the 
other hand, Gayadiisu referred it to ‘the pit of the stomach.’ 
Jaijjata is a very early medical writer; as he still retains the 
ancient, correct meaning of amex, clavicle, his date must be 
anterior to that of Vagbhatu the elder, It is suggested that 
his comments on Suéruta’s text were nmperfeetly preserved, 
and the versions dauthercseh and keksorasoh are corruptions 
of the correct version raksoruayoh, This suggestion is 
favoured by a curious fact. In commenting on the 
of the Brihat Samhita, No. ATIT (ante, p. 927), Bhattotpala 
explains jafru by Aokevyoh sandhih,’ the joint, or the con- 
necting link, of the two armpits. This yields no proper 
sense: between the two armpits there is neither a joint nor 
a connecting link. ‘The dual dvtseyoh is inexplicable ; 
clearly a second word to make up the dual has dropped out, 


The correct reading oceurs also in Dallana’s comment (Jiv., p. 644) on 
Budruta, Gk § SrA. 1, 49, gerons uleo “tha diseases of the ucck and head (air- 
divajatrn-gate-roga) are referred to, 

_® The edition of Sudhikura [vivedi, p. $44, hae bette) sandhih, joint of the 
‘two ubdomens, 1 have no MSS. to verify ; but | that reading is mantfestly fal Bo; 
it is either @ misprint or a fulse rending, 
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The probability is that the correct reading is Awis-ora-oh 
sau, connecting link between the armpit and the breast- 
hone; im fact, the very explanation that Dallona ascribes 
to Jaijjata (No. XVIII). Tf so, the circumstance shows 
that Jaijjata’s text was corrupt at a very early date, for 
GBhattotpala lived about 950 a.p. The corruption, after all, 
is not very difficult to understand. The aksura ea (4) might 
easily be miswritten fa (@!. Thus oviso'iiayoh would 
become Awhks-diisageh. Next, under the misapprehension, 
originated by the Amarakosa, that aniee denoted the peak of 
the shoulder and jetrw the collarbone, the reading Fekg- 
natyoh sedi, which apparently yielded no sense, would be 
emended to the reading taks-oranA snadhi, connecting link 
between armpit and breast-bone, which, of course, might , 
denote the collarbone. 

Assuming, then, that the detinition riso-"vimsnyoh sanidhi, 
sterno-clavicular articulation, oceurred in Juijjata’s well- 
known commentary (now lost) on Susruta’s Sarnhita, it seems 
probable that tt was in the mind of Amuarasimha when he 
penned his explanation of the word jufre (No. XV). But 
believing, on the authority of Vagbhata the elder, that «vind 
denoted the peak of the shoulder (#hujnsiras, head of the arm), 
the only way for him to extract a meaning from the definition 
of Jaijjata was to take s//; to mean a connecting link, 
and to understand Jaijjata to mean that ja/rnw denoted the 
connecting link between the breast-bone and the peak of 
the shoulder; that is to say, that ja/r denoted the collar- 
bone. This erroneous idea once started by Amarasimha, 
the great authority of his Amerwkese procured for it there- 
after general acceptance in Sanskrit literature, For example, 
in the case of the phrases quoted above (p. 927) from the 
Muhabhirata, Rimiyana, and Bhaguvat Purina, where 
jatre obviously refers to the neck, the commentators Sridhara 
and Ramanuja explain it to refer to the two collarbones, 
The former makes this quite plain by saying : 

AX. Aaythaxya adhobhdgayoh sthite asthint jaérunt (dnal) | 

That is, The two jafru ore the two bones situated on both 
sides of the lower part of the throat, 
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The latter says similarly : 
XXII. Jutroni rabso-'sisa-sendhi-gate aathini | 


That is, The two fefrw ore the two bones which constitute the 
connection between the breast-bone ond the peok of the 
shoulder, 


Indeed, the authority of the Anmurvkosa was so Un- 
questioned that commentators actually forced the false 
interpretation on the word jafri, even when it was explicitly 
excluded by the wording of their text. One example of 
this practice has been given already (aule, p. 955) from 
the commentary of Bhattotpala, where jotru, though the text 

* has it plainly in the plural number, is treated by him as if 
it stood in the dual number and denoted the two collarbones, 
But a still more conspicuous example may be furnished, It 
oceurs in connection with a summary of the bones of the 
human body, given in the third chapter of the celebrated 
law-book, the Fajnave/kye Dharmadixtra, ‘This summary 
practicully agrees with the osteological summary in the 
Caraka SamAita, and like the latter, it enumerates, 1m verse 54, 
among the bones, ‘one jatru’ (jutiesekam), that is, one 
windpipe. On it we possess four commentaries: those of 
Apurirka, Vijianeévura, Silapani, and Mitramisra, Apararka 
(ce. 1150 a.p.), quoting the well-known explanation of the 
Vocabularies (soar) says : 


AXAIL Jatrund wre-"iayoh sandhdrzekam=aathi. 


That is, In jofra, which is the connecting link between the 
breast-bone ond the peak of the shoulder, there 1 
one bone. 


. This explanation, of course, is very confused ; for there ure, 
not one, but two collarbones. The truth is that the phrase 
‘one yeti’ of the text does not refer to the two collarbones 
at all, but to the single windpipe. Still, Apararka, at least, 

does not attempt, in so many words, to turn the ‘ one jatru’ 

of the text into two bones. ‘But Vijiifinesvura (e. 1100 a.v., 
‘the author of the famous Mitakgara commentary, with the, 
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no doubt, laudable object to be explicit, sophisticates Ins 
explanation as follows :— 
XXII. Fakso-"veayok sandhirzjyatru, pratiyatru ekarkem | 
That is, The connecting link between the breast-bone and the 


peak of the shoulder is (called) jatrw; (but) there 1s one 
Jjotru on either eule. 


This explanation, of course, makes out that there are two 
jotru, namely, the two collarbones. Silapani (fifteenth 
century) passes over the phrase without attempting any 
explanation. But with Mitramisra (seventeenth century), 
who follows the lead of the Mifityrrd, the meconsistency 
becomes still more glaring. He says: 


MXIV. KFhkaw-asthi déritya jatru vakeo-'mea-scndhi-deayam | 


That is, Ja‘ru, while constituting one bone, refers to the pair 
of connecting links between the breast-bone and peak of 
the shoulder. 


The fact is that the commentators were confronted with the 
difficulty that their text distinctly stated that there was but 
a single jatru (the windpipe) in the human body, while they, 
misled by the Vocabularies, understood jatru to denote the 
collarbone, of which, as they knew, there were two in the 
human body. Thus they were forced to interpret ‘one’ 
(ekam) to mean ‘two’ (etaikem, lit. one on either side). 
There was, indeed, another alternative: to emend the text 
so as to agree with their preconceived notion. As o uct, 
this alternative was occasionally resorted to. I have examined 
sixteen manuseripts; eleven of them in the India Office 
Library. Among them there are three which give the 
emended reading jairr=ekaikem, i.e. one jafru on either side; 
two are uncertain; while all the others, altogether eleven, 


| Of course this interpretation necessarily disconcerted the whole count of the 
ostenlogical summary; and they were Sampled to reeort to all sorte of shifia to 
woe ik a regulon! ee of 460 bones, These shifts cannot be explained here; 
they ore fully discused in my fortheoming monograph on the Ostealagy of the 
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give the correct reading jotrrsekan ev, i.e. and a single 
Jjatru.! 

Tt remains to review the attitude of the Medical Vocalm- 
laries (aighante) towards the question of the meaning of 
jatru. There ia one called Subda Candrita, compiled by the 
well-known medical writer and commentator Chakrapani- 
datta, who lived about 1060 a.n. He quotes the verse in 
question, No. XV, from the Auwarakiss, und then proceeds 
to comment on it as follows (Bodleian MS, No. 453, Wilson, 
4104, fol, 88a, last le) :— 


XXV. Shendhe kateoveram proktam, eijieymh erru jafruni | 


That is, By stavda (or the peak of the shoulder) safsararw 1s 
indicated; by padre, erra is to be understood. 


Unfortunately, this explanation does not help us much. 
For the two words fvfsrenra ond crv are themselves un- 
known. They oceur nowhere outside this particular passage 
of the Suhia Cautrika, Still, one point seems clear: Chakra- 
pinidutta wishes to correct what he understood to be the 
erroneous interpretation of Amarasituha. Hence he gives 
what appear to be the vernacular equivalents, current in 
his time, for the two leading words of Amurusimha’s state- 
ment, stovwhe and jetre. At the present day those two 
words are quite obsolete. In the Medical Dictionary ( Vaid- 
wetlce Sabla Sinithw’ ) of Kavirtj Umesachondra Gupta, 
katsacaen is said to mean sheudhe, shoulder; and cirn is 
identified with baAe-sandéi, arm-joint or shoulder-joint. ‘The 
aie sy se these lay which the dictionary 
| i viously 
fh mere vicious rues The Benga Sitocey, Seabui Muaka- 
nihi (Culeutta, 1896), the smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
and M. Willinms’ Dictionary adduce the same meinings on 
no better authority. The attribution of the new meaning 


‘ahoulder-joint' to ciru = jatew is especially buseless. There 





Uniortunately, Professor Stengzler, qvins to insufficiency of manuscripts, 
no dealt : by the commeE9turies, ba F wiloptied, in his editinn, the evatiaen 


jie? heroin 
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is no authority for it either in the older literature or in the 
older vocabularies. Considering that Chakrapinidatta was 
a medical man of considerable eminence, who was well 
aoquainted with and wrote commentaries on the ancient 
Sambhitas of Charaka and Sugruta, it is quite incredible that he 
should have used words which assigned to stowdha and jatriv 
meanings unknown to those Sambitis. I suggest, therefore, 
that in all probability those two words, hwfserara and ein, 
denote, respectively, the nape of the neck and the windpipe, 
or its base ( jufrw-wéily), the sterno-clavicular articulation. 

Respecting the meaning ‘shoulder-joint’ attributed to 
jotrn, there is indeed a supposed authority. This is the 
well-known medical vooabulary called Maja-nighontiv. The 
Anandigramu edition, in the Parréisis, ch, xviii, clause 38 
(p. $07), reads as follows :— 


XXXVI. Dhameni iw sirzdrise tu akandho ‘dhah-sikharam tatha | 
fasya stadhisstu jatru eyat, kaked dor-miila-sanghaka || 
That is, ewan? denotes a vascular organ (gird); masa denotes 
the pesk of the shoulder (shendha or adheh-dikhera, lit. 
head-foremost); the joint of the latter is yafrn; faksa 
denotes the buse of the aru (or armpit), 


This reading, no doubt, makes jutrw to be equivalent to 
shanaia-saned hi, or shoulder-joint ; but it is u reading which 
is very doubtful. I have examined two manuscripts of the 
Radja-nighanta (the only two accessible to me): India Office, 
No. 1507 (fol. 145a, L 8), and Bodleian MS. No, 755 (Wilson, 
4104, fol. 1054, line 1). Both manuscripts read us follows :— 


Dhameni te sersdiiee ta akandho doh-sikharem tathd | atana- 
madhye fu gatre ayat, haked dor-mila-aamjnika || 
That 1s, Dhament denotes a vuscular orgun (sird): nea 
denotes the penk of the shoulder (skundia, or dohdikhara, 
lit. head of the arm). In the middle of the brenst (or 
between the two brensts) is Jjatru; daked denotes the whe 
of the arm for the armpit). 


This reading, if correct, identities jofrw either with the 
sternum and costal cartilages or with the windpipe. I do 
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not know what support for his reading the Anandiérama 
editor may have found in his manuscripts: he mentions 
none. But I mm disposed to prefer the reading of my 
manuscripts; fortwo reasons, First, it is the /eetin difficilior ; 
the reading of the edition obviously recalls the statement 
in the Amarakosa, No. XV (avfe, p. 929), ond in all 
probability it hos been suggested by it. Secondly, the /rctio 
dificilior is in agreement with the true meaning of jafru 
as observable in the Vedic ond earliest medical literature. 
But even assuming that the reading of the edition is the 
genuine one, the date of the Rdja-nighaate is much too lute 
to allow the opinion of that work any decisive value in 
determining the meaning of such a rare and obscure 
anatomical term aa jufrw., The author of that work, Nara- 
hari, lived certainly after 1574 «.p., and probably as late, 
at lenst, as the tifteenth century (see Professor Aufrecht, 
in Jowrwe!, German Oriental Society, vol. xli, p. 187). At 
that date effective anatomical knowledge had ceased to exist 
in the Indian medical schools; and in any case the opinion 
of the Haye-wighanfu cannot be utilized m interpreting the 
meaning of the much older Sida Candritd. However, as 
I said, for the present I prefer crediting the Mdja-nighantu 
with the more appropriate reading of my manuscripts, 

Iam tempted to conclude the diseussion about jafrw with 
a chronological inference suggested by it regarding the date 
of Amarasimha. He must be placed between Vagbhata the 
elder, on whose identification of aimee with tho peak of 
i the shoulder his statement on the meaning of jatru is based, 
and Chakrapanidatta, who quotes that statement. Ttsing 
(Records of Buddhixt Religion, by Takakusu, p. 128) mentions 
un Epitome, “lately made by a physician, of “the eight 
books” of medical stience, which in his time had become 
the standard textbook throughout India. As the texthook 
of Vagbhata the elder bears the title “Epitome of the 
Detopartite Science” (Agftdriga Sangroha), it can hardly be 
doubted that Itsing’s statement refers to that work, As 
Ttsing was in India from 674 to 695 a.p., und as a reasonable 
interval must be allowed for the spread of the “ Epitome of 
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the Eight Books” throughout India, we may take about 600 
to 625 a.p. to be the date of Vigbhata the elder, Chakra- 
panidatta’s date is about 1060 4.0. Between these two dates, 
accordingly, the composition of the Amarakesa should fall. 
Moreover, Bhattotpala's explanation of jalru as the collarbone 
presupposes a knowledge of the theory of the Amarakosa ; 
and his date is about 950 4.», Accordingly the date of the 
marakosa should lie between 625 and 950 «.p. 


(Ze be cortiniied, | 


7.ta.s. 106, al 
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AXXT. 


STUDIES IN BUDDHIST DOGMA.’ 


By LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN, M.R.A.3. 
THE THREE BODIES OF A BUDDHA (7RIKA ¥4). 


NE of the more interesting features of the Great Vehiele, 

or Mahayina School of Buddhism, is the system ot the 
Three Bodies, Being at tirst a ‘ Buddhology,’ a speculative 
doctrine of the Buddhahood, this system was afterwards 
made to cover the whole field of dogmatic, of ontology, and 
was in particular substituted for the antiquated ‘ dependent 
origination’ (pratityasamutpada). At first the Buddhas 


ulone had three ‘Bodies’: afterwards the whole universe — 


was looked upon as residing in or made of the Bodies. 
Later, or by parallel development, new mythological, mystic, 
and physiological reveries caused serious alterations of the 
primitive ‘trinitarian’ form, and in particular the addition 
of two more Bodies to the ‘classical’ ones: and the Tantric 
school, in its own fanciful, mystic, and theurgic way, reduced 
the speculative system to a mere practical method of Yoga, 
Much has been written by several scholarson the Trikiya, 
The latter form of the trinitarian theory, its philosophieal 
aspects, and its points of contact with Hindoo cosmologies 
have been thoroughly elucidated by the able observations of 
Professor Kern; whereas Wassilieff has thrown some light 
on its older signification, we mean the theological and truly 


* See Journal Asiatique, 1902, ii, 287; 1903, ii, 358; Muséon, 
1905, 178.—The MS. of the present article has been kindly revised 
by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, 


a of 
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Buddhistic one. There are also documents on the Tantric 
aspect of the three or five Bodies scattered in the works on 
later or Tibetan Buddhism.! It seems, nevertheless, that 
something remains to be said. There is no hope of fully 
illustrating the antecedents, the growth, and the numerous 
alterations of the dogma under examination, us it 1s too 
intimately connected with Buddhist dogmatic as a whole and 
the history of the schools, But even if our researches should 
be completely wanting in chronological accuracy, and even 
fruitless as concerns the historical development of the Faith, 
we are confident that they will to some extent ascertain the 
meaning of some important Buddhist tenets. At least it 1s 
interesting to gather new original documents and to collect 
the interpretations which have been presented by native or 
European authorities. 

It is a common misfortune when dealing with Indian or 
Buddhist topics that comprehensive and detailed accounts 
are far from being clear, and that intelligible summaries are 
always somewhat misleading. The genuine methods of the 
Indian thought are on the one hand the genial but incoherent 
effusions of the Dralmarin— Upetnadr on the other the 
pedantic categories of the Brahmanie or Buddhist ‘ matrkas’ 
(compilations of technical terms). The Buddhists of old, asa 
rule, scarcely realize what they mean, und the best scholastical 
interpreters had to organize the obscure or contradictory 
statements and nomenclatures of the Sitras. Therefore, 
tradition must be squeezed through a filter if one wants 
coherent theories, This very case offers special difficulties, 
because the philosophical views are mixed together with 


i Seo H. Kern, “Over den aanhef eener Buddhistische Inecriptie 
nit Battambang” (Versl. en Med. der k. Ako, Letterkunde, 
4¢ y,, 3 deel, Amsterdam, 1899}, French translation by L. de lo 
Vallée Poussin, Muséon, 1906, 46; Wassilieff, Buddhism, p. 127; 
Schlagintweit, Waddell, passim.—Croma, Juechke, Eitel, see below, 

p. $46, 958, 965,—A small treatise, Kayatraya (A a4) 
nis Mido, xxii, 16 (Ceoma-Feer, p. 274), has been translated 
by Hockhill, “Life of the Buddha,” pp. 200-202, 
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theological postulates and mythological traditions, becanse 
we gather documents from Siittras so old as the Prajiapara- 
mitas, the Saddharmapundarika, or the Amitayurdhyanasutra, 
down to the Tantric hterature, which knows too much about 
Jinus (the so-called Dhyinibuddhas) and Vajrasattvas, 

We shall endeavour to make out the promment lines of 
the diverging theories, and to characterize their mutual 
relations. The exposé of the sources will enable the reader 
to correct or to complete our very imperfect sketch. 


General view of the matter, 


L. ‘The doctrine of the Trikaya as Buddhology, after its 
completion, but yet free from ‘ontological’ and 
cosmogonic speculations. 


(A) The very nature of a Buddha is the Bodh (En- 
lightenment), or Prajiipairamita (Perfect Wisdom), 
or knowledge of the Law (Dharma), ic. of the 
abaolute Truth. By acquiring this knowledge, 
nirvann is realized tw pofentia or ia act The 
Dharmakiya, Body of Law, of a Buddha is| 
the Buddha in nirviina or in nirvana-like rapture 
(samadhikaya = dharmakaya), 

(B) A. Buddha, as long as he is not yet merged into ~ 
nirvana, possesses and enjoys, for his own sake 
and for others’ welfare, the fruit of his charitable 
behaviour as a Bodhisattva. The second body is 
the Body of Enjoyment or Beatitie body (sambhoga- 
kaya). 

(C0) Human beings known as Buddhas are magical 
contrivances (nirmanakaya) created at random by | 
real Buddhas, i.e. by Buddhas possessed of beatific | 
bodies, soverelzns of celestial worlds, Tusita-heavens 
or ‘ Paradises' (Sukhavatis). 


Il. The doctrine of Trikaya as an ontologic and cosmologic 
system, 
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(A) By Body of Law one has to understand the void 
und permanent reality that underlies every phe- 
nomenon (dharma), or the store of the ‘dharmas,” 
or more exactly the uncharacterized Intellect 
(vijfiana), 

) Body of Enjoyment is the Dharmakiya evolved 
as Being, Bliss, Charity, Radiance, or the Intellect 
as far as it is individualized as Buddha or Bodhi- 
sativa. 

(C) Magical or rather Traneformation's Body is the 

same Intellect when defiled, when individualized as 
‘common people’ (prthagjuna), infernal being, ete. 


ce 


I. DHARMAKAYA, BODY OF THE LAW. 


Whatever be, in Mahiyanist books, the precise meaning of 
‘dharmakaya,’! we are taught that this is the true Body 
of a Buddha. Seabsdrahdie, * essential body" (@ #4 B= 
Bn ae * oy 9), and dharmakaya (7: & = NM ‘3°q) ure 


interchangeable terms? Elsewhere we meet the expression 


_ | See Croma, Dict, p. 305, “The Supreme Moral Boing”; 
Jaechke, Dict., p. 22a, * Absolute Kody, Buddha in the Nirvana, 
the so-called first world of abstract existence, ie. non-existence”; 
Fitel, Handbook, p. 179; sources quoted by St. Julien, “ Voyuges,” 
nN, 224; Waossilietf, pp. 127, 286. 

* Sarvaprapaficavyatirikte bhagavatam svibhiviko dharmakayah 
o Bo cidhigumasvabhiivo dharmah. (Bodhicaryivatirapuijika, 

. 16. | 

, ae ; -f «De 2 

According to Csomu, Dict., P- JO st a {= oitviirah kiyih |, 
the arabideakiya should be a fourth and yet more sublime body: 
“the body, substance, or essence of nature itself, the First Bein, 
God."—Jitschke, Thict,, p. 220, supports the eame view: * Mars 
recent speculutors have even added u fo-bo-fid-sky superior to 
the three, viz., that which ia eternal in the essence of a Buddha, 
even chos-sku, the obsolute body, being described by those 
philosophers ns transient.” | ‘That would very well suit the con 
elusions at which Professor Kern arrives (op. vit., p. 72 = Muséon, 
1906, 55): “For the Realists (and amongst Buddhists Resliam 
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Suddhakaya,' that is to say, the Body in its true nature, 


resting in itself, free from developments (prapajica) or 


external coverings or hindrances (avarana), translucid or 
radiant (prabhasvara). 


1. THe Docreixe or toe DuarmMakava as Buppnoioey. 


(1) The material body of Buddha contrasted with Buddha as 

the Law embodied. 

As early hints or foreshadowings of the ‘Body of Law,’ 
one can quote the identification of the Law with the Buddha, 
to be met frequently in the Pali literature: “To see the Law 
is to see the Buddha.” To follow Sakyamuni and to touch 
his robe is not to see the Buddha: “ He is far from me and 
I am far from him, because he has not seen the Law.’’? 
The meaning seems to be that, when one has understood the 
Dharma, i.e, the doctrine of dependent origination (pratitya- 
samutpida),” one has seen the best of a Buddha, one has 
reached everything that can be derived from a Buddha. 
Preachers first and foremost and preachers only,’ the 
Buddhas are the ‘embodied law’ or the ‘living law’; in 


had supporters) is the Dharma something really existing; not 
eo for the Iiealista of the Mahiyina: according to them Dharma 
18 a production of the mind, of the Samvrti, and therefore on 
appearance, a hiya, a body: therefore the Mahiyinist can consider 
the Body of the Law like the two others, as an apparent mani- 
festation of the sele and real Being.” | 


T think that the ‘svibhivika kiya’ os a fourth body is, 


o Tantric conception (see below, p. 877). We are said in the 
Amrptakanika, a commentary to the Namasemeti (¥. 196), that 
the Law-body (styled yHganaddhskiya ’ }, to be known by the 
ascetic in himself, is different from the ‘simbhogikakiya' ( Enjoy- 
ment-body) and from the ‘ svyabhavika’ (the very Body, ete.). 


' Killacakra, quoted ad Nimasamgiti, Amrtakaniki, +, 92. 

"See Minaveff, Recherches, p. 218, n. 2.—Mahiparinibbanas. 
60 ; Itivattaku, 91. 12; Sam. N. IL, 120; Saddhammasangaho, 
62, 3 (J.P.T.8. 1990); Silistambasitra, quoted Macdhyamakavttti, 
p- 6, note 2. i 

* Majjh. N.1, 191. 1; Salistambasttra, 

1“ You yourself must make an effort: the Tathiigatas are [only ] 
preachers.” 
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the same way, after the nirvana, the Law must be the ruler 
of the Church, the Refuge, a living Buddha. 

Further, the phrase diarwakaya, with the same import, in 
the Divyavadana! and in a Jataka,* contrasted with ripakdya 
cor dhatikiya, ‘material, visible body.’ Srona Kotikarna 
~ wanted to see the material body of the Master; he had but 
‘seen the Buddha in his Law-body, that is to say, he knew 
the sacred books, of which he gives a very interesting list. 
Tn fact, ‘dharmakaya’ can be and is understood as an 
equivalent of ‘ diarmasamiha,’ the collections of the books, 
the second jewel (ratna).' Chinese authorities confirm this 
distinction of the two bodies: “‘ Primitive Buddhism (in 
China),” says Eitel, “distinguished a material, visible, and 
perishable body (rupakiyn) and an immaterial, invisible, 
and immortal body (dharmakiya) as attributes of [Buddha's | 
human existence.”* It would perhups be more exact to state 
that the ‘material body’ of a Buddha is his ‘ body, 
endowed with the marks which he already possesses as 
a Bodhisattva); whereas his ‘soul’ or his knowledge is his 
Body of Law, eternal and inalterable, a “‘ series of undefiled 
principles,’ the same in all the Tuthigatas, and beyond the 
range of thought: ‘The Buddhas ought to be looked upon 
as equivalent to the Dharma; the leaders indeed are the 
‘Dharma embodied ; the nature of the Dharma is beyond the 
discriminative powers of mind.” * 


' See Dir. 19. 11, 20. 23. 

? Bee the story of Upagupta, ibid. 356 (Windisch, Mira und 
Buddha, 161). “Cf. the ey Pali text edited Bulletin’ de I'Ecole 
Franenise, 1904, 420 (where occurs bhatihdya), [ Also, os synonyms: 
ldthdgeton vapus, banddhan rpm, | 

* See Bodhicaryavat. p. 3.18: samihirtho vi kiyagabdah . 
[dhormakiyacabdena | pravacunasys grahanam. 

“ Handbook, p. 178. 

* See below, p. 962, n. 2; p. 971, n. 2. 

®* dharmakaya—nonisravadharmasamtina ( Abhbidharmakodar, 

sean va akoday, MS 

? Soe Vajracchediki, Max Miiller’s edition, p, 43 (Aneod. O 

OH Sincokd dharmato buddha dragtavyii haneckae ti 

| ihevi na 5h rain vijinitey ‘ 
Godlicaryay, ix. hee m |, Madhya 
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(2) Dharmakiya = Bodii = Nirrine. 

It is the knowledge of the truth (tattvajiiina), the 
‘arriving at’ or understanding the truth (adhigama = 
dharma),' that makes a Buddha. A Buddha's mind is 
made of the ‘knowledge of the non-birth of anything’ © 
(anutpadajiana).* Now the true knowledge being styled 
‘Dharma’ or ‘Prajfapairamita,” there is no wonder that 
the Buddha’s real nature should be defined as ‘dharma’ or 
‘prajii, whereas * prajia’ is styled the mother of the 
Tathigatas. We read that “ Praja is the real body of the 7 
Tathigatas ” ;* that “all the Buddhas, past, present, ond/| 
future, have for body the Dharma."’+ 

Prajiakoramati, the commentator of Santideva’s Bodhi- 
caryavatara, well illustrates this topie: “The Bodhi or » 
Buddhahood is the absolute (pauramartha*) reality; empty 
of any essence, be it unique or multiple; neither born, 
nor extinet; neither perishing, nor permanent; free from 
any cogitable contingency, wther-like; it has for name 
Diharmakdya, From the pomt of view of practical truth, 
it is styled Prajiaparamita, Void, Suchness, Actual (or real) 
upex, Kiement of existence, etc.” * 

' Bee above, p. $46, n. 2, and Madhyamukavrtti, xxiv, 4, where 
i fourfold meaning is given of the worl dharma: phaladharma 
(=nirodha), phaliivatiradharma (= miirgusatyom), igumadharma 
{= desant), and odhignmadbarma., 

* See Madhyamnkivatira, quoted below, p. 962. 

* Astasihasika Prajiiparamita, 04. 11. A single monuseript 
of the Prajiii is worth the whele Jambudivipe full of relics, because 
the Prajna is the rewl body (bhitirthika garira) of the Tathiguta. 
Bhaguvat has said: ‘Do not believe that this [material] body is 
[my] true body (sutkiyn) 2. 2. 2. 2” | 

* Toid., 462. I, 

* Hodhicaryaiv. ix, 38 (Bibl. Indica, p. 421. 5; Poussin's Etudes 
et Matcriuux, p. 277): bodhir boddhutvam ekinckssvabhiva- 
viviktam anutpannfiniruddham annechedam séisvatam survapra- 
paficavinirmuktam fikAéapraticamam dharmukayikhvam paramir- 
thutattvam ucyate, etad eva ca prajiaipirumitésinyatituthota. 
bhitakotidharmuadhatvidisabdens samvrtim upilayabhidhtyate,— 
Our translation of bAdtetoti, * the actual or real apex’ = ‘the true 
end, aim, opinion,’ rests on the Tibetan WS * 54 -mn * AWS — Asts, 
94, 14, ‘dharnakiya’ is styled * bhiitakotiprabhivita,’ 





*; 
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, Inshort, the ‘Body of Law’ of a Buddha is his possessing 
| Nirviina iv actor in potentia, as Occidental scholastics would 
say. The synonym, given by a Tantric Commentary, 
‘somddtiikdya, ‘the state of highest trance,’ is a very 
good one! Just as an Aupanisadic ascetic merges into 


Brahman during dreaniless sleep, in the same way tie 


= 


Buddhist adepts in ‘unconscious abstraction’ renlize the 
Body of Law, but for a time only. The Bodhisattva, on 
the contrary, since he has become a Buddha, does not 
abandon the state of trance,’ ie. his never to be abandoned 
real Lody. 


2. DeaauMakaya as AN OwvroLocicaAL PRINCIPLE. 


The diulectic of the old Suttantas, put in the best 
echolustical frame by the Madhyamikas and already driven 
to its last results in the Prajiapairamiti books, seems to be 
such as to prevent any positive system. It sims at an 
absolute deninl of the reality of anything, substance or 
appearunce, Not only the old lesson on ‘ soullessness’ 
(nairitmyn) coupled with ‘dependent origination,’ excludes 
the notion of being, and reduces the whole world to a 
process of becoming (wavta jet), but enquiries on causality, 
on ‘momentaneity,’ on the theory of knowledge, turn to 
the negation of the very becoming of things. he ‘sarnsara’ 
isa mere show, like the water in a mirage, like the daughter 
of a barren woman. Nor is nirvana or Buddha anything : 
“The Buddhas are names only, and if there be any more 
distinguished (vidista) a thing than a Buddha, 1 should aay 
it is a@ mere name.” Everything merges into void; but 
the distinction of the two truths provides the doctors with 


_* Amptakanikai al Niimasamgiti, +, 146.—See J, de Groot, 
jena do Mahiyana, p. 16.—Pertect samadhi, however, is exid to 
wage Ppa of the sumbhogakiiya (‘Trikiya, translated by 

? See the sources quoted in Hodhicarvarat | A. ne ; 

IR.AS, 1902, p. 374 5. 1. ne aa a Daath 
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a rather solid basis for the establishing of a Path (relative 
truth) leadimg to nirvana (highest truth or void).! 

Nay, actual voidness is a poxtulatum of this very Path! 
If there were something, this ‘something’ could not be 
extinguished. In fact, like the Buddhists of old, the , 
Madhyamikas are almost exclusively interested in final 
release (moksa); and, in general, one may say that the 
Orthodox (amongst whom are the Madhyamikas) have 
elaborated metaphysics (stendia-theory, dependent origi- 
nation, void, momentaneity) chiefly to support their 
eschatology and the practices leading to one's end, be it 
Arhatship or magnified Huddhahood, 

There are many Siitras (scriptural texts) and Sastras 
(treatises) to inform us whither are going the Arhats und 
the Buddhas, i.e. the purified or magnified individual bemgs ; 
they are going to nirvina «in*® Buddhahood or dharmakiya, 
And the good middle Path is -also fully described. But 
whence come the individual beings? The Orthodox, the 
Madhyamikas in chief, content themselves with stating that 
there is a term to samsara, an apex or limit of being 
(bhitakoti), but that ‘sarasira’ or ‘becoming " has had no 
beginning. But the constructive Vijianavadins attach 
themselves to the realistic clues forwarded by the nihilistic 
speculation, * 

The ‘equivalences,’ established by nihilistic speculation, 
are indeed pregnant with positive surmises, Granted 
that ‘things’ and Buddhas are equally void, it follows 


| See Journal Asiatique, 1903, ii, 358. 

* The attitude of the Madhyamikus ran be ippreciated from 
their authoritative treatises (Madhyomukasiitras and commentaries) 
and from the criticisms of the Yowdciris = Vijilinuviidins, who 
Btyle them sarracaimdgitas and ndads hus. However, it is difficult 
to state exactly the contributions of the two great Mahiyine 
schools to the theories which will be summarized below. (hur 
observations, so fur as the historieal relations of the schools are 
concerned, are possibly wanting in uccurney: Sintileyva is some- 
times oumed amongst the Midhramika, sometimes amongst the 
Yogicirus. In short, by Midhyamika we mean the purely eritied! 
and negative system of the Madhyamukasiitras, by Yogiicira the 
syatem of Asvaghosa. 
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that ordinary beings and Buddhas are possessed of the 


same nature. Further ‘sameara’ = ‘mrvann,’ but there 


is no doubt that ‘nirvana’ = Buddhahood. Thus the Void 
(= nuratmya, pratityasamutpida) was from the first less or 
more tinged with mystic colours; it was identified with the 
~~ Prajiia, whick, to speak correctly, is but the knowledge of 


the universal nothingness; it became apt to bear a more 


or less definite ontological meaning under the name of 
*Dharmakitya,’ which associates it with immortal ‘ Nirvana’ 
or Buddhahood. 

From the very statement that everything is * void,’ 
chuotic speculation would draw the conclusion that every- 


“thing is evolved out of the ‘ yoid.’ Absolute nothingness 


jt 


or mirviing is the perfect wisdom, Buddhahood, the Law- 
body; it is the absolute truth (paramarthasutya) and the 
only reality: the doctrine is near at hand that the process of 
purification tanght by all the sehools (eyaraddna, 1 common 
people (prthapjona), 2 bodhisattwa, 3 buddha, dharmakiya) 
is but the counterpart of a process of detilement (sezik/esw), 
from dhoarmakiya down to prthagjanatva. Old Buddhism 


was indeed, mutatis mutandis, a theory and a method of 


“gong back into the Brahman.’ The school of the 
‘Vijianavadins, out of genuine Buddhist tenets, sinyata = 
buddhatva = dharmataé, nirvana = samsara, has evolved a 
positive system of emanation. 

Unlike the Midhyamikas, who identify the ‘ Void’ with 
momentaneity and caused origination, unlike the redactors of 
the Prajia, who play rather with words than with idens, the 
Vijiiinavidins, ‘supporters of the existence of the only 
Intellect,’ maintain that the ‘Void,’ as emphasized by the 
Sacred Books, is ‘the absence of characteristics,’ and really 
designates a ‘something.’ “For Vaeuity to be a justifiable 
position, we must have, firstly, existence of that which is 
empty (the receptacle), and then non-existence of that in 





‘One can refer to the Sitras that the school of the Yogiicirus 
Bat go ‘Siitraa of exact meaning,” see Wassilieff, Pe a0u2, Tho 


goes 0 fur os to suy that Tuthi oR arp 
‘8 permanent bliss, of a pure self, not of Nirvina, ete. (ibid., 162), 
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virtue of which it is empty (the contents); but, if neither 
exists, how cun there be vacuity? In objects to which 
“notes” such as form and the like are commonly attributed, 
there are not really such ‘notes,’ but the substrate of the: 
designations such as form exists in the same way as there 
is a rope on which serpent’s notion is superimposed, The” 
denotable properties do not exist.””! Now the undenotable 
real ‘something’ or ‘mere thing’ (vastumatra) is further 
defined as Intellect (vijiana), receptacle or quiescent intellect 
(alayavijiiina),’ according to the general tenet of the achool 
that the things are only mental representations. The ‘ going 
on” (pravrtti), or particularizing evolution, or defilement 
(samkleta) of Intellect, by work or thinking, is what is 
called ‘satisira,’ and by ‘nirvana’ nothing else can be 
meant than the purification (vyavadana) of Intellect, its 
restoration to its primitive void or radiant transparence 
(prabhisvarata). 

Here we find an adequate basis for the interpretation of 
the mystic nomenclature of the Prajiaparamitas: dharma- 
kaya, tuthuta, tathigatagarbha, further + dhanm alhatu and 
garbhadhatu, ete. 

a. By Tuthata, better Bhiitatathata, ‘Suchness’ © Tpto 
nature,’ stress is laid upon the primitive and permanent non- 
differentiation or unheterogeneity of everything. We might 
compare the Simkhya ‘Nature’ or pradidna’ As fur as 
it is evolved and differentiated, Nature is an illusion (raya), 
and when non-evolved it is like a pure void (Stmyata), — 

8. By the phrase Tathagutagarbha, ‘ Tathigata’s Womb,’ 
we have to understand; (1) The Prajiia, mother of the 
Tathagatas, knowledge of the ‘void reality,’ und identical 


' Bodhisattvabhiimi, [, iv (fol. 294 fol). The first part (book I, 
ind ii) of an English summary of this excellent book has been 
published by Bendull and myself in Muséon (1905, 2), 

* On filayavijnina see Advachosa, Mahayanaégraddhotpadadistra, 
translated by T. Suzuki, ‘‘ Awakening of Faith” (Chicago, Open 
Court, 1900), Suzuki's article, ‘Philosophy of the Yogacara” 
(Muséon, 1904, 370}, Madhyamakiivatéira, vi, 46, 

> Cf. Kern, ‘Inseriptie uit Battambang”; Beal, Catena,” 
p- 12.—On ‘suchness,’ Aévaghosa, Suzuki, 96, 
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with this ‘void reality’ itself. But this womb of the 

Buddhas is at the same time their cemetery, since the ‘ being 

a Buddha’ (buddhatva), the ‘bemg a Tathagata,’ ic. the 

‘heing arrived at true knowledge,’ can by no means be realized 

as long as the very idea of a distinction remains, (2) The 
““tnatrice of every pseudo-individual being. The Laiki- 

vatira describes the Womb as “ genuinely radiant and 

pure, bearer of the thirty-two marks, present in all beimgs, | 

like a precious gem covered by dirt, covered by the skendhas, : 

the Widfws, and the dyetenms; defiled by the wrong imagi- ’ 

nations due to love, hatred, and error ; permanent, firm, 

blessed, everlasting.”'! “But is not such doctrine of a 

Tathagata- Womb identical to the doctrine of Atman 

supported by the non-believers?” The sitra formulates 

this objection, and clearly states that one must not separate 

the doctrine of the Tuthigatagarbha and the doctrine of 

aoullessness (nairatmya): “ Like a pot-maker who would 

mould different kinds of pots with the same mass of clay, 

the Buddha teaches the soullessness sometimes directly, 

sometimes under the veil of the Tathigata’s Womb.""? 

Indeed, neither the Tathigatagarbha nor the Prajia is 

a ‘self’; they ure identical with— 

y- The Dharmudhatu, afins ‘ Dhurmaradi,’? the store of the 
‘dharmas’ or phenomena, the collection of the intellectual 
unconscious elements apt to be transformed into, ive. to 
be perceived us sound (rutarfsi), as form or matter (rapa- a 
rasi), 18 happiness (sukhurisi, sukhacittaradi). It is scarcely 


* Buddhist Text Svciety, p. 80.3: sa ca kila | tuthiigatugarbhas | 
tvaya prakrtiprabhisvarsvisuddhyidivisuddha eva vurnyate dva- 
triméallaksinadharah sarvusattvadehintargatah, meharghamils arat- 
nim malinavastuparivestitam iva skandhad hitviy atunavastupari- 

* Vvestito rigadvesamohibhitaparikelpamalamaline nityo dhruvah 
svahsisvatas ca bhagavati varnituh, i 
my 7 Thid., p. 80, 20, 

* The Svamatoddeda by Nagirjuns, quoted in the Namasanciti’s 
tiki, Cambr, 1708 (v. 156}, pives the following definitions : riipariéir 
anonto me nirminakiya uttamah, ruturadir ananto mo sambhogn- 
kiya uttamoh, risir wnante me dharmakiyah prakirtitah, 

rananto mo sukhukiivo kevyals puroh, ; 
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needful to observe that everything cannot but be made of 


matrice und substance, 
8. The ‘ Dharmakiya,’ ‘the Body of Law of all the Tatha- 
gatas,’ is the most remarkable and probably the oldest amon gst 


— a 


these synonymous terms. Since Buddhahood, according to 


the quasi-wniversal tenet of the Great Vehicle, is a necessary 
condition of nirvaéna;! since every creature is hoped to 
become a Buddha; since Buddhahood consists in actual 
pssation or purification of thought; since thought could 
never be pmritied if it were ‘really’ defiled: since every 





individuul being is but mere illusion, it is obvious to consider 


Buddhahood, ic. the Body of Law, as the real and : really * 
unmodified nature of everything. 


A good definition of the Dharmakaya is furnished by 


4 stanza, possibly of Nagarjuna (*}, and known to us from 
a Chinese transeription of Fa-t'ien? It runs as follows-— 


“Homage to the incomparable Law-body of the Conquerors, - 
which is neither one nor multiple, which supports the great’ 


blessing of salvation for oneself and for one’s neighbour, 
which neither exists nor exists not, which like the ether is 
homogenous, whose own nature is unmanifested, which is 


' It is more difficult to obtain Arhutehip than to obtain Buddha: 
hood, because it is next to impossible to abandon the ain-hindrunes 
without pity (karuni). One must, moreover, remark that the 
knowledge of the ‘void’ is a necessary condition: people who 
believe in # future ‘nirviinw,” as the Arhate of the old schools, 
cannot reach it by any means, 

| Published nnd real by Srivain Lévi = ff part of Ed. 
Chavannes's first article on the ‘' Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh- 
Gaya "Herue de I'Histoire des Religions, XXXI¥, l, 1896), See 
Nanjio, | VO, 1072; Fa-t'1en, P82 AD. The Chinese document contains 
the uidorution of the three Hedies, plus a cone! nding stanza. <A com- 
mentary of the Nimasumyiti quotes in full the stangus 2 and 9 
(satubhogakiya, nirminakaya); it gives us the first words of the 
stanza | (dharma) and of « fourth stanza (mahisukhakaya ; = Pindi- 
krama, |= Paticakrama, i, 1) unknown to the Chinese Pilgrim. 
lapel test yo naiko niipy aneka ityading dhurmakiya- 

‘gunum, lokititim scintyim ityadini sambhogakivasyn, sut- 

Vinim pikuhetor ityidina nirmiyakiyasya, trailokyacaramuktam 
dtyidini; mahisukhakayasya. | 
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undefiled, unchanging, blessed, unique in its kind, diffused, 


_ transcendent, and to be known by everyone in hineelf."! 


The Body of Law is not ‘one,’ since it pervades and 
supports everything ; nor multiple,* since it remains identical 
with itself. It is the supporter of Buddhahood, by which 
every Buddha realizes his own aim and universal welfare. 
It is unmanifested, being free from ‘form’ (artpa)* It ts 
transcendent, being free from any cogitable characteristic 
(prapaiicn). As it is the universal pervader, everybody can 
recognize it as his true self;! and there is not another way 
of knowing it, as it is uncogitable and out of the range of 
words.* 

From the above representation it follows that the Body 
of Law is a purely metephysien! conception, alien to any 
mythological exegesis, But, as a matter of fact, although 
every Buddha has for ‘dharmakiya’ the unique ‘dharmakiya,’ 
every Buddha has been said to have his own ‘dharmakaya ’ 
and receives under this aspect special denominations: 
thus, whereas Amitabha and Aksobhya are ‘dharmakityas,’ 
Amitiyus and Vajrasattva respectively are their ‘sambhoga- 
kayas.” One distinguishes two Vairocanas and two Amogha- 


''vyo naiko nipy aneckah svaparnhitamahdsampadidhirabhito | 
naivibhivo no bhivah khom iva sumoraso nirvibhivasvabhivah | 
nirlepot nirvikiram divam asamarumem vyipinam nihprapaieem | 
vande pratyitmavedyam tam oham anupamem dhormakiyam 
jininim || The reading “semareso wireibhdva” is somewhat 
doubtful. The Chinese gives no-/i + wei = nirvi® [Ry Ue FI, 
whereas in the following line we have wi-li + wet = nirvi’ 
[fr WE i. 

? Advaghosa, Suzuki (p. 96), has anekartha, andndrtha. (Cf. 
Madhyamakasitras, introductory atun st, ) | 

? Nimasaingiti, Comm. ad v. 79.—Or, when manifested, it is 
pure light. 

i pratyitmuredya, svReAInved yi. Cf. Vedintic theories on the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

* The definition offered by the sitra, whose summary apwd 
Wassilieff, p. 161, is purely Vedantic. The little Trikaya sitra 
has: “perfectly pure stabhdea, exempt from srabidea like space ™ 
(Rockhill, 200). Another source, hitherto untouched, is Sumdhi- 
nirmocinasitra, chapter x. 


=. 
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siddhis, under different Law and Enjoyment forms. Further, | 


as Mafjusri is from of old a personification of Wisdom or 
‘prajna,’ it is said to be by excellence the jfdnokaya 
(=dharmakaya). Nevertheless, in the Tantras and m the, 


modern monotheist school, the Body of Law is named | 


Vairocuna,' Vajrasattva, or Adi Buddha, It seems that 
Vairocana, ‘the Kudiant,” or the mythological delegate to 
‘dharmakiyatva,’ whatever be his name, is the complete 
or integral Dharmakaya, being made of the five ‘ sciences’ 
or constituents of Prajii ; whereas the five Jinas (Dhyani- 
buddhas) are parts of the Dharmakiya, each of these being 
the personification of one ‘science."" We cannot insist on! 
these detuils, as they are Inter than the full development 


of the doctrine under examination, and generally admit of | 
a fourth and even a fifth Body (inanda’, paramananda®, 


vajrakityu, ete.). But to show the speculative deficiency of 
these theories of the Dhyinibuddhas, we will observe that. 
sometimes the best amongst the dimas are not placed higher 
than the Akanistha abode, i.e. in the very world of Form, 
whereas the Dharmakaya is by definition * immaterial ’ 
(aripin). 


Il. SAMBHOGAKAYA, BODY OF ENJOYMENT, 


Sambhoga is well translated by Tibetan aS + 5 ‘enjoy- 
ment, abundance, wealth.’ Wassilieff has ‘Seligkeit’ or 
‘beatitude.” The Chinese 4 conveys the iden of recom- 
pense, or, rather, of retribution. Both interpretations are 
correct. The ‘Body of Bliss’ is the state in which a 


Buddha enjoys his Buddhahood, or, more accurately, his | 


' See Eitel s. yoo. and the “ Lotjana Buddha" apwd J, de Groot, 
Code du Mahiyiina, p. 16. 


2 4 better system i pouedd Eitel, —- 180, the Dharmakaya resides | 


in the Aripadhitu, and the Akanigtha ‘abode: is ovaupied by the | 
second body. See also Waddell, ‘* Lamaism,” p. 349 /Dhorma- 

kiya = Samantabhadra = Vajredhara = Vajrasattva), and contrast 
Dp. 351. 
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merits as a Bodhisattva (ripdkakaya).’ Although the * glorious 
body’ be not theoretically predicated of the Bodhisattvas, 
such beings as Avalokitesvara are scarcely inferior to the 
Buddhas in this respect.* 


1. ANTECEDENTS OF THE SAMHHOGAKAYA S THEORY. 


The phrase ‘dharmakiya’ does not occur in the oldest 
literature, but it is clearly foreshadowed by such expressions 
as are mentioned above (p. $47, n. 2). On the contrary, 
‘I fear that not a single trace of a ‘sambhogakaya’ has been 
‘met with in the books of the Little Vehicle. We never- 
theless are told that the Sautrintikas did admit both Law 
and Enjoyment bodies; yet we are not able to test this 
assertion of Wassilieit.’ 

Be thut as it may, let us observe that the theory necord ing 
to which the Tathagatas may choose to live during a * cosmic 

. period ' or the rest of the period ;* that the tenets concerning 
the Uddhamesota, a kind of ‘never returning saints * 
(anagamin) who will go up the heavens to the Akanittha- 
abode before reaching nirvana;* that the sculptures of 


' Kern: “ Het lichaam wanrvan de genietingen volkomen xijn” 
(op. cit., p. 71).—St. Julien: “Le corps do la jouiseance, l'état 
de celui qui a pu unir son intelligence avec la nature subtile de 
in loi’’—Csoma: “The most perfect Being.”—Jiischke: “* The 
body of happiness or glory, Buddha in the perfection of a conscious 
and active life of bliss in the second world (heaven or Elysium)."— 
Sorad Candra (p. #1) hos: ana: ene oe : a= ‘ cvlestial 
existence.’ 

> But see Kitel, Handbook (p.179): “Buddha was said to be 
living, ot the came time, in three different spheres, viz. (1)... 3 
(2) os living in reflex im the ripadhitu, and being, as such, in the 
intermediate degree of a Dhyfini Bodhisattva in the Subbhovukiya 
state of reflected Bodhi.” This view is not supported ly any 
text | know; but see below, p. 963. . 

1 See p. 286 (German, 314), 

#3]. RAS. 1006, p 440 (' Akanisthopa' is civen by ti 
\) ‘Trikingageaa as a synonym of ie 
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Gandhiira, illustrating, as they do, divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas,! can be reckoned as more or less suggestive 
tokens or antecedents of the Buddhology of the Great 
Vehicle—Buddhas as living gods, eternal or quasi-eternal, 
kings of blissful lands, worshipped by hosts of Bodhisattvas 
and holy beings. 

The orthodox schools of the Little Vehicle well stated the 
fact that, since “ the Buddhas are only preachers,” the worship 
of the Buddhas is a mere cult of commemoration; that there 
is no difference, as concerns the benefits to be drawn from 
him, between living or extinguished Buddha.* But, on the 
other hand, it was by no means held certain, even by the 
compilers of the Pali Nikayus, that the Tathagatas do not 
exist after death.? And one cannot help thinking that the 
vulgar worshippers of the Buddha, of his relics, of his 
symbols and icons, believed in some existence of their 
deceased god, did not pay much attention to the dogmatic of 
the scholars, did not even dream of «a pajd whose drrafd were 
extinguished and no more to be seen by gods or by men. 


2, BupnHoLoey. 
(1) The Sambhogakdya of the Mahayana. 


(v) Some beings long after reat: they become ordinary 
saints in this very world of men (arhats) or in some heaven 
(anagamin), and will directly plunge into final Void, One 
ean observe, by the way, that such a good Mahayanist as 
Haiian Chwang was not assured as concerns the future 
Buddhahood of every creature. Some beings long for 
others’ welfare: these are of the stock und breeding of the 
Bodhisattvas who make a firm resolve to obtain Buddhahood 


| See Grinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst*, p. 170. 

? ‘The author of the Milinda perfectly agrees with Sintideva 
(Hodhicaryavatira), , 

* Soe Oldenberg'’s Buddha. 


= pe 
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in order to teach the Law and to secure universal happiness 
in their future kingdoms or ‘fields of a Buddha’ (buddha- 
ksetru). Carried out during numerous ‘ periods" the * vow" 
of the Bodhisuttvas will succeed in the end; and thus we see 
that, according to their more or less generous principles and 
behaviour us Rodhisattvas, the Buddhas govern more or less 
glorious universes, with their hells, their ordinary worlds, 
their paradises or Sukhivatis: in the case of Amitabha, the 
whole ‘tield of Buddha’ is a paradise exclusively peopled by 


, holy beings. The Buddhas, who differ as concerns radiance, 
* length of life, ete., reign as colossal figures framed of light 


and surrounded with ‘halos’ made of created or magical 
Buddhas. Their fellow-workers, or more accurately—as the 
Buddhas content themselves with attitudes of teaching, of 


meditating, of appeasing—their officers, the Bodhisattvas 


of high runk, masters of the ten Bodhisattva-stages (dasa- 
bhimisvara), possess, like their kings or patrons, beatific 


‘bodies. But, as a rule, they bear on the head o smaller 


image of the Buddha whom they attend. It happens that 


the body of a Bodhisuttva is no less marvellous than any 
Buddha's body can be, and e.g. in the case of Avulokita 


we have a description of a ‘ glorious body” which proves 
of great interest. Avalokita’s body is either an enthroned 
image at the side of Amitabha' or the receptacle of the 
whole chiliocosm: in each of the pores of his skin there are 
worlds with hosts of meditating or singing worthies.* 

One finds in the Bhagavadgita a good parallel of this 
cosmological - theological doctrine: we mean the eleventh 
lesson, where Hari shows to Arjuna “his sovran form 
supreme, framed of radiance, universal, boundless "’; it beura 
some anthropomorphic features, just as the fantastical icon 
of Amitabha does in Sukhfvati; but “the whole universe in 


jts manifold divisions is solely lodged in it.”* The relation 


! Sukhivativyiiha. 

2 See Kirandavyaba opwd Burnouf, Intr., p. 224, Cf. the 
body of Sikyamuni, Koranapupdarika, p, 122. 

2 See L, D. Barnett’s translation, p. 157. 
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between Brahman and transfigured Krsna is not unlike the, “ 
relution between ‘dharmakiya' and ‘satnbhoga.” And again, 

the third body of a Buddha, us we shall see later on, has 

something in common with the human and ‘unnatural’ form 

of Krsna. 

(4) The preceding account is drawn from various sources.’ 
We are happy to meet a still better piece of theology in the 
little poem mentioned above. 

The Fa-t’ien’s stanza, as I may venture to style it, describes 
the Sambhogakitya in every particular: “Homage to the 
Enjoyment-Body, which develops in the middle of the (holy) 
assembly for the joy of the meditative saints, his large, 
manifold, supramundane, uneogitable manifestation, acquired 
by numberless good actions, which shines into all the 
Buddha's worlds, which uninterruptedly emits the sublime 
sound of the good Law, which is enthroned in the erent! 
kingship of the Law.’’* 

Unlike the Dharmakiya,’ the Enjoyment-body is visible, 
(riipavin), manifested (vibhiitim . . prathayatt), although 
it is ‘made of mind’ or ‘spiritual.’ Its manifestation is) 
above the [three] worlds [of love, form, non-form], beyond. 
explication (acitya), made for the joy of the ‘meditating’ 
(dhimatam),‘ ie. of the Bodhisattyas, who alone can behold’ 
it in rapture, and are, as it were, already Buddhas (yatha| 
bodhiprapta). It emits uninterruptedly the good preaching, 
and therefore is elsewhere named ‘collection of sounds’ 
(rutarasi).® It is the very body of the King of the Law! 
(dharmaraju): it bears the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. 


' Sukhavativyihas (147-186 a.n.), Amitiyurdhyinnsitra (424 
a.v.), Kirandavytha (?). 

+ lokititim acintyam sukrtasutuphalim fitmano yo vibhitim | 

arsanmadhye vicitrim prathuyatt mahatim dhimatim pritihetoh | 

buddhaniti sarvilokaprasptam aviratolirisaddharmaghossm | vunde 
sombhogakiiyam tam sham iha mahidharmarajyupratistham || 

? [| add some details from the commentaries of the Niamasamgiti. 

¢ Dhimin = bodhisattvu, see Mahivyutpatti, 22. 3, and Bodhi- 
caryivatirapanjika, p. 24. 2. 

§ See above, p. 954, n. 4. 
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As far as u Buddha can be visible—the problem shall be 
‘debated later on—this body of Enjoyment is his real visible 
body (srdhidrikaripabdya). 


(2) Sembhegakaya and Nirmdnekiya in the relation to 
Dharwahidya, 


Candrakirti, in fact, uses the phrase riipaldya as 
la synonym of Satnbhogakayn, and contrasts it with the 
dharmakdaya. Tis observations on this topic well deserve 
attention, us they illustrate the relations between the Body 
of Law, or ‘ voidness,’ and the Body of Enjoyment, which 
seems to belong to the ‘ world of becoming.’ 

In his own commentary to his Madhyamuakavatira,! 
Candrakirti states that the ‘equipment of knowledge’ (jiana- 
sumbharu), tc. the full achievement in meditation (dhyiina) 

jand wisdom (prajiii), causes the Body ‘consisting in Dharma,’ 
“whose characteristic is no-birth’ (anutpada); wherens 
equipment of merit’ (punyasambhara), ie. long and energetic 
| practice of gift, morality, and patience, is the cause of the 
‘ripakdya of the perfect Lords Buddhas, “endowed with 
\the mark of hundred merits, marvellous, incogitable, and 
multiform.”* This last epithet, methinks, alludes to the Body's 


* Chapter in, v. 12, pp. 62-63 of the forthcoming edition in 

Bibl. Buddhies, ur translation is from the Tibetan; the original 

Sanskrit woul run as follows: tatra yah punyassmbbiinmh sa 

bhagavatim samyoksambuddhinim éatapunyalukganavate 'dbhuti- 

» cintyasya erie ripakiyasya hetuh; dharmitmakasva ka- 

e res anutpidals ae a ffinasambhire hetuh. 

synonym of ripstiya is vipikukdya, *the body where is 

| enjoyed | the merit of guod acts |’ fee Sey Seas 102),— 

The fragment of the Prajiiiparamiti quoted Siksdsumuceaya, 244, 

[hedhisattvena . . . buddhakiyam nigpidayitukimenn dvi- 

trimsanmahipurusalaksaniny sditim einuvyafjanini pratilabdhu- 

kimeno . . . j, clearly alludes to a ranabiva: but it seems that 

the human body of Buddha is meant. Also, in Bodhisattvabhimi 

on Buddhopiija: yud bodhisettvah sikeit Tathigaturipakiiyam eva 

ae lyam asyocyate sarirapaija.—On the contrary, Budhicuryaiv. 

$25, 12 (Bibl. Tndie.}, the loketis kottaraddya, contrasted with the 
decaying body of men, is a beatitio body. 
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faculty of munifesting itself under vurious appearances (see 
below, Nirmanakaya). 

The reader of Mahfyinist treatises, whether Madhyamika 
or Yogrcara, is frequently confronted with the doctrine 
that Buddhahood is the result of the two so-called ‘ equip- 
ments’ (satnbhira), knowledge (jfiana) and merit (punya), 
or wisdom (prajia) and charity (karuna); these are the two 
wings without which the bird cannot fly, Charity, morality, 
and patience, without wisdom, are blind, do not even deserve 
the name of Paramitas, Conversely, although wisdom be 
the unique way to Buddhahéod, nay, Buddhahood itself, it 
requires a purified ground to grow in; merit, therefore, ia) 
only a mediate means, but a necessary means, to the reaching! 
of Buddhahood. 

The theorem of Candrakirti, as we may call his’ above 
quoted saying, illustrates this topic with a new light, and 
teaches ns a double lesson. The first is easy enough to 
understand ; the second requires more attention. , 

1. If the ‘equipment of merit’ causes the ‘ beatific. body,’ 
no wonder that the Bodhisattvas partake of it with the 
Buddhas themselves; some of them, heroes of compnssionate 
behaviour, have indeed better claims to its possession than 
such and such a Pratyekabuddha-like Buddha. Further, 
Bodhisattvas are not deticient in wisdom; they remain in 
the world, because they are compassionate, but they think, 
uct, spenk, ete.. without being defiled, because they are 
‘puritied by Prajia.” They have claims to all ‘ Buddha- 
prinetples’ or Buddha's qualifications (buddhadharma), but 
do not as yet realize them (na saksatkurvanti). 

2. Candrakirti suggests to ns that the ‘ Enjoyment-Body* 
is something real, from the point of view of practical truth, 
even as concerns the Huddhas who are perfectly accomplished, 
who have perfectly understood and reached the Dharmakaya, 
Le. the Vacuity. 

There is indeed a double-edged problem, as Milinda would 
say. Granted that the Buddhas have achieved the equipment 
of knowledge, and are merged into the Dharmakaya, how 
can they be possessed of a ‘sambhogakaya’? Inversely, 
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how ean they be styled Buddhas if they have not achieved 
the equipment of knowledge F 

(in the one hand, in the later literature under examination, 
Buddhahood is commonly defined os twofold: (1) Full 
realization of the Law-Body, pure and void knowledge, non- 
production of thought. (2) The immaterial yet visible image 
}in the Paradise, such as Sakyamuni in the Lotus, Amitabha 
in the Sukhavatis.— And Candrakirti seems to agree with 
this Buddhology. 

On the other hand, even from the point of view of 
practical truth, Bodhisattvas sink into nothingness by the 
very Teaching of Buddhohood, and therefore Buddhas are 
ony possessed of the ‘body of Law,’ that is to say, a 
‘non-body.” How can Enjoyment- bady be predicated of 


~ them? Two answers may be given :— 


(A) The scholastical or philosophical answer can easily be 
drawn from some well-attested principles: the Buddha's 
“sainbhogakaya, fruit of his charitable behaviour, does 
indeed exist as concerns the Bodhisattvas who behold it; 
but it does not exist as far as the Muddho himeelf is con- 
cerned, since a Buddha, from the very moment of Supreme 
Enlightenment, has shandoned the world of becoming for the 
everlasting ‘dharmakaya,’ Sakyamuni on the Vulture-Peak 
in the Lotus, or Amitabha, ete., no amore exist than the 
Buddhas of old whose miraculous «fiipes enrich the ‘ fields’ 
of Buddhas. Owing to his equipment of knowledge a 
Bodhisattva at last realizes his own sim and sinks into 
Buddhahood, Le. ‘nirvana without residue.' His equip- 
ment of merit, which has caused the storing of knowledge, 
causes, por avrcroit, eyen after nirvana, the welfare of the 
creatures, and that in the following way, Although ex- 


—and extinguished he must be since he is a 


| Buldha—the Buddha will be seen for thousands of cosmic 


lg as ‘sarmbhogakaya’ and as ‘ nirmanakayn,' that is to 

endowed with a glorious and beatific body or with a 
sae frame, according as the ripening of Bodhisattvas or 
the conversion of men is to be promoted. Buddha's former 
‘merits cau: cause the delusion, the joy, und the salvation of 
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the beings who behold bim under various aspects. More 
explicitly, his -surabounding good kerma» has been 
‘parinamita ’ or ‘turned to others’ welfare,’ ! and will fructify 
for others. When this immeasurable store of merit is at last _ 
nearly exhausted, the ideal image of the Glorious Body will 
fade away, Tathaigata's earthly apparitions (nirminakaya) 
will come to an end, and a sfipa will appear, less effective 
than the apparently living Tathagata was, but still an 
abundant principle of benediction. 

I venture to believe that Cundrakirti’s answer would be 
such or approximate to it? (The point of view of the 
Yogacaras will be presently illustrated, see pp. 967-8.) 

(B) But, beyond doubt, such a system will not prove 
satisfactory historically. 

Without underestimating scholastical tenets, which can 
often be ascertained, and the deductions we may draw from 
them, which may be sound, without being over-anxious to 
understand the doctrines in their historic shape, generally to 
be only guessed by doubtful yet prudent assumptions, one is 
overcome with the conviction that the Buddhists have not 
commonly framed their philosophical terms and concepts 
with the same precision as we do; nor do they carry any 
principle to its legitimate consequences. Whereas we are 
led, by their apparent earnestness, to suppose that they are 
building coherent theories, we afterwards too often ascertain 
that they have been indulging in reveries, sharpening arms 
for disputes, or framing at random nomenclatures and mystic 
identifications. The long labours of the compilers of the 


' And, in so many words, turned “in order that they could be 
reborn in purified Buddha's fields" ete. See Siksdsamuecaya, 
p. 32. 

? There is, it may be, another answer bearing on the difference 
between ‘nitvina with residue" or ‘nirvditia m pofenfea,” ane 
‘nirvana without residue” or * nirvdna 7 dete.” Dut: granted that 
there are material elements (ripa), it is quite possible ti under- 
stand what ‘nirvine with reside’ may te: the survival of the 
muterial body after extinction ur liberition of thought. But, 
secording to the Mubiiyainist tenets, there is no matter in the ense 
of dignified suimtes. 
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Suttantas, of the Madhyamika doctors, of the Dignaga’s 
school of logic succeeded, indeed, in making out a rather 
clear notion of vacuity, stinyata, nirvani: it is, im short, 
full and conscious negation of any cogitable characteristic, 
material (ripin) or spiritual (ariipinah skandhah). Unut, 
without even mentioning the wild speculations that have 
the word ‘vajra’ (‘ thunderbolt’ or ‘diamond’) for origin 
and support, no buddhist would admit that ‘void" or 
‘nirvana’ could be the same in the case of an ordinary 
saint (Arhat) and of a Buddha. Is it reasonable to compare 
~ the small part of void ether in a pore-hole and the limitless 
expanse of the sky?! So great a being as a Buddha ought 
to possess perfect wisdom and highest trances; but it cannot 
even be surmised by a pious Mahityanist that he does not 
interfere amongst worldly as este No wonder that he is 
styled “free feoen ! nirvana’ (absolute quiescence) and from 
‘sumsart’ (becoming), "* that 1s to say, that he is active 
and self-conscious, in so far as he is free from ‘nirvana,’ yet 
undetiled by this very activity, since he is free from becoming ; 
and Santideva, when he quotes a Siitra to this import, 
seems not aware that this statement, right as it is in the 
case of a Bodhisattva, is rather questionable in the case of 
a Buddha, Conversely, the same idea, in short the idea 
of u living God, will be expressed by an opposite phrase. 
Buddha has reached ‘ nirviina,’ but remains in the world 
ot becoming; he is possessed of a double body: the ‘ Body ‘ 
laf Law,’ since he is all-wise, the ‘Body of Enjoyment,’ 
since he is compassionate? and perfectly happy. The former, 
‘as we saw above { p. 957), can be styled ‘ Immeasurable light’ 
and *All-propitious’; the latter is not a mere show, but 





| ' Ben Miatreeta’ s Varnanirhavarnana, ¥. Ll (edited and trunsluted 
by F. W. Thomas, Ind. Ant. 1905, 145). 
* samsirunirviinavimukta, See Siksisumuccaya, ps 822. 7 (from 
Dharmasamyltisitra). | 
1 Ts Buddha compassionate?" The question was put at the 
etal pi Pitaliputra Council (see Kathivatthn, xviii. 3). As it 
often the heretics: (Utturiipathakas . a 
. . ha ty ) ure right in denying 
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visible and embodied Buddhahood. Buddhas are at the | 
same time Brahman and Brahma. 


%. Tur Docrerxe or SaMBHOGAKAY! as OnToTLOGyY., 


From the orthodox point of view—we mean from the 

point of view that has some claims to be styled Buddhist— 

. the Smmbhogakitya, or glorious possession of Buddhahood, 1s 

but a stage leading to the effective and exclusive possession | 

of the Dharmakiya, or a rather active state mystically 

associated with the possession of quiescence (Dharmakityn). 

In any case the Enjoyment-body is to be obtaimed by the 

practice of the Bodhisattvas. Further, every Buddha 1s 
endowed with such a body. 

Now we observe several transformations of the theory 
bearing upon very important points in it. (1) It seems that 
the ‘ Enjoyment-bodies’ belonging to the host of the Buddhas | A 
unite to form one: we mean the marvellous appearance! 
minifested in the ubode of the gods Akanisthas, which is 
substituted for the innumerable * Puradises’ of old.’ 

(2) According to the doctrines stated above (p, %O4), 
Tantrikas maintain thet the Sambhogakaya is “an effluence » 
or emanation {syandana)* of the Dharmadhatu (or Dharma- 
kiya), an Mon os Neo-Plutonists would say, but the first 
ion, ‘the Womb,” ‘the abode from which all things take 
their origin by emanation,’ * 

The Vijianavadins practically agree with the Tantrikas. 
Under the name of “ subtle dependent origination ” (stiksma 
pratityasamutpada) they understand a very well delineated 
system: Vijiana, pure, immaculate, and quiescent, gives 
birth to the mind (manas), which in turn becomes defiled 


! Sriguhyendratilaka, quoted Gidhirtha, v.42.—Journal Buddhist 
Text Society, i, 45, n. 3.— Waddell, ‘‘ Lamaism,” p. 85. 

? dharmadhatunigyanda (Nimasamegiti, ad v. 79). 

‘ garvasattvanim utpattisthiinatvin mahisukhikirasombhogn- 
kayo yonih (Amrtakanikid ad Nimusamgtti, v. 60), prakrtisyandana- 
samartha (Gidhirthn, Nimasamgiti, v. 41). 
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(klistamanas) and originates the whole complexus of thought 
which constitutes this very world.' Traces (visanis) made 
on Vijiina by the thought cause uninterrupted continuance 
of the circle, Enjoyment-body corresponds to the undetiled 
mind, We scarcely need to observe that this system, very 
like the Brahmanie ones, well harmonizes with the process 
of purification and defilement taught in the oldest books of 
the Vijianavadins, (See above, p. 952 and below, p. 975.) 


| 


Ill, NIRMANAKAYA. 


There can be but little doubt of the etymological meaning 
of this word, ‘created or transformed body.’ The Tibetan 
translation, A- 84-9, conveys the idea of a magical, 
fictitious, or metamorphic phantom; just as we see that the 
Buddha creates magical beings (nirwita, nairménikeas) of 
different kinds, Buddhas, bhiksus, ete. to promote the 
,conversion of men? The Chinese 46 S or ME f&, * body 


of transformation’ or ‘ of suitable transformation,’ illustrates 
another feature of the theory.? 


' World as representing the mind,” 

* Not only Buddhas, but magicians olso, can create such 
phantoms. In the Divyfivadina, Mira creates an imnge of Buddha; 
elsewhere he appears under the appearance of Buddha. (See 
Hardy, * Mira in the guise of Buddha,” J. R.A.S8. 1902, p. 951.) 

* Bee Burnouf, Introduction, G01: “ Vireine, et les termes 
appurtenant a la méme famille que ce mot, n'ont jamais d'autre 
sens, dans le style bouddhique, que celui de ‘ transformation 
résultunt de la mugie,'"—Sarud Candra, Diet., p. 91 (* 134), 
hos; “bodily existence, also miravulously emanated existence.” 
Both translations are very good, see below, p. 973.—Csomu, Tiet., 
[- a0D : “an cmunatine person, Buddha.” —Jischke, p. 22: 
“body of transformation and incarnation . . . . Buddha in the 
third or visible world, as man on earth."—" Vie et Voyages de 
Hionen-Théang,” 231 and note, and i, 241: “ Nirmiinakiya (litter. 
le corps doué do Ia faoulté de se transformer), l'état de colui qui, 
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l. Oup Fonesuapowines or THE NimMiNAKAYA'S 
Docrnine. 


Buddha used to compare himself to a lotus-flower: “Just 
as a lotus born in water, bred in water, overcomes water, and 
is not detiled by water, in the same way, bam, in the world, 
bred in the world, 1 have overcome the world.””! Sakyamuni 
was born as a man; but Buddhahood has caused an onto- 
logical modification, not only a spiritual one, as tt is the case 
fat least according to the former dogmatic) with Arhatshrp. 
No-one would aay that an Arhat is not a man, althoughthe 
be living his last existence; whereas, according to the 
earliest records, (rautama, when asked what kind of heing 
he is, flatly and categorically denies that he is a man: 
“Are you a Deva? a Gandharva? a Yeksa? a man ?°— 
“Tam nota man ... . Know, 0 Brahman, that Il am 
a Buddha.” * 


That the historical or rationalistic school, of which a sub- - 


branch had its books written in Pali, did not suppress such 


declarations, attests indeed the antiquity of the schools, 
which held the Buddha for a hyperphysical or supramundane— 


being (lokottura).” 

Further, if the Singhalese tradition were to be relied 
upon, one could lay some stress on the so-called Council 
of Asoka (246 8.¢.). At this early date the Pali Vibhaj- 
javadins (aéias the Sthavira-school) are said to have strongly 


étant diji doué des deux becrpe précités, peut suivant les cincon- 
stunces apparaitre ot il veut, développer In voie, et sauver les 
creatures, '—Eitel, Handbook, s. voc. trikdya and nirmiinakiya., 
—H. Kern, Inseriptie uit Battambang.—J. J. M. de Groot, Code 
du Mahiyino, pp. 16, 17.— Bodhisattvabhiim, I, ¥, on the 
nairmayiki rilallia (nirvastulatn Hirminam nirmiinacittena yathi- 
kimam abhisamsirtam). 


1 Ang. N., I, 38; Sam. N,, LI, 140, 
* Ang. N., I], 38; see Kern, Manual, 65. 
> (4. the ivepxocjioe of Bamlides. See the able article of 


J. Kennedy, J.R.A.8., 1902, p. 401.—See above, ‘lokottarakiya,’ 
p. 962, n. 2. 


7, % 
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opposed some varieties of primitive Docetism, namely, the 
Vetulyaka theory that the Buddha remained in the Tusita- 
heaven, and only sent a phantom of himself to the world. 


2, Ninmanakiva.—Manivantst Orrnopox Buppre.oey. 


The strictly Huddhist theories of the great Vehicle 
embodied in the dogma of the Nirmanakfya are easily 
accounted for by the speculations met with in the Anguttara 
or im the Kathavatthu, granted that the belief in magical 
phantoms created by Buddhas, by Mara, by holy men of 
any kind, was a current one. 

Qur documents allow us to analyze this dogma under three 
entries, 

(A) As soon as a Bodhisuttva—we mean a future Buddha 
of the old human type—becomes a Buddha, he is immediately 
promoted to the high state of radinnee above described as 
Beatific Body; in the same way, it happens that Arhats 
directly sink into nirvana, and that their mortal frame is 
consumed by a mystic fire. But, “out of pity for the world,” 
the new Buddha causes his human body to survive: the men 
und the gods see it, hear the lessons it gives, admire the wheel 
it moves, become pious witnesses of its nirvana, and preserve 
its bones in the stipas, One scarcely needs to remark, but 


texts expressly stute it, that a Buddhe’s bones are not 
/bones*; that after Enlightenment nothing earthy, human, 


heavenly, or mundane remains in a Tathagata. Therefore, 
his visible appearance is but a contrived or magical body. 


Thus we obtain the definition, nirminpakaya — «human 


‘Buddha,’ or more explicitly ‘unsubstantial body which 
leatites of a Bodhisattva after he has reached Buddhahood.’ 


' Kathivatthu, xviii, 1.2. | : 
_* See Suvarnaprabhisa, p, 8: anasthirudhire kaye kuto dhatur 
bhavigyati.— Contrast the views of the Astusihasrika, pp. 94-5, on 
the worship of the relics. 


i 
a 
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As it has been ably observed by Wassilieff, this theorem 
seems to be a primitive Muhayanist interpretation of the 
Hinayinist tenets on nirvana with residue (sopadhisesa- 
nirvana). It very well suits what may be anticipated from 
the above quoted Pali documents, although, to say the truth, 
it rests on the sole authority of the Russian scholar.’ 

(B) It cannot be questioned, however, that more coherent 
and advanced * hyperphysical " (lokottaras) theories have 
been framed, and, very poasibly, at the very dawn of 
Buddhist speculation. 

The reader is well aware that, according to one school of 
the Little Vehicle, or, more exactly, according to « dogmatical 
and religious tendency largely spread in the whole Buddhist 
world, Sikyamuni was an extraordinary being, not only 
after his reaching Buddhahood, but even from his last 
birth as a Bodhisattva, To content ourselves with the 
mention of a single point, it seems evident that the thirty- 
two marks are more than mere tokens of the future Huddha- 
hood of a Bodhisattva; they assure to the Bodhisattva’s 
body founded claims to be looked upon as supramundane.* 

The Lokotturavadins believe that the Bodhisuttvas are 
‘superior to the world’; und it is not a mere clerical or 
pious mistake if the Mahavastu, one of their authoritative 
books, styles them ‘ Bhagavantas’ (‘Lords’). There is no / 
precise difference between Lords Ituddhas and Lords Bodhi- | 
sattvas; what is human-bke m the appearance and behaviour | 
of the latter is such by charitable contrivance (upiya). To 
comply with the world” (this phrase is a Pali one), “out 
of compassion for the world,” they cause to appear as made 
of blood and flesh a body that is ‘made of mind.’ People 
believe that Bodhisattvas have father, mother, wife, son: 
but it is a mere show, ete." 


' Soe Waasilietf, 127 (137). The statements of Griinwedel 
(Mythologie, 45, 112) and others depend on Wuaailieff, 

* The Bolhisattvabhimi has elaborate theories on the gratual 
acquisition of the marks by the Kodhisattvas of the different stages. 

+ Bee the Mahiivastu und Barth, Journal des Savants, 1599), 
August. | 
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Very similar is the opinion held by Vetulyakas, according 
to Buddhaghosa, and already disposed of by the Futhers of 
Aéoka's Council, that the Buddha did not fora moment resign 
the royalty amongst the Tusitu-gods, and sent a phantom 
to be born as Bodhisattva, to reach Bodhi, and to play the 
part of a Tathagata. However, this system is unknown to 
the redactors of the Mahivastu. Dut the phrase used in 
\Kathavattha’s commentary, wirmiliripamdtraka, * beng only 
‘artificial body,’ exactly covers the notion conveyed by the 
word wirnwinetdye, and Buddhaghosa’s description well 
agrees with the Mahayanist human (i.e,-phantom-like) and 
celestial Buddhas. Mythological features only are modified, 
the Vulture peak (Saddharmapundarika), the Sukhiavati or 
Paradise (Vyithas and Amitayuh-sitras), the Bhagavatiyont 
or Female-Tuddha's lap (Tantras) making for the Tusita- 
heaven of old, as residences of the ‘real’ or beatific Buddha, 
From mensureless Eons, nay, at the very beginning, 
Sakyamuni (or Amitabha, or Vajrisattva) has reached the 
supreme and perfect Enlightenment, not, as people fancy, 
first at Gaya: he is repeatedly born in the world of the 
living, i.e. he causes magical Guddhas to obtam Body, teach 
the Law, and be extinct.! 

This Buddhology, so very like the Visnuit system of 
Avatars, overrules multiple mythological surmises, One 
can mention the lists of the thousand human Buddhas of 
the Blessed Mon or Glorious Age (Bhadrakulpa), where 
the sume names occur more than once; Vuairocana e.g. 
_ appears five times. Another application of the principle, 
sand a more celebrated one, is the system of the Five Jinas 
- (the so-called Dhyinibuddhas), and of the corresponding 
five Miinusibuddhus: the former are real Buddhas, like the 
‘akyamuni of the Lotus; the lutter would be exactly termed 
‘nairmayikas’ (‘ contrived "), 

(C) Further, the question can be raised whether a Buddha 
many contemporaneous ‘ magical bodies,” and whether 








* See Salil i ka, SE. of the , Introd tation 
Pp. XV, can pe: 295 3 (xiv), 307 (xv, 1). mith 7 
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they always appear in a Buddha-shape? The old legends . 
(Divyivadana, ete.) show us that Sakyamuni created such :. 
‘phantoms * (airmétakes\ that were required, and, accordingly, ‘ 
the principle seems to be that the magical forms will bey | 
adapted. fo_every particular case. The ‘ nirminakiya’ of ; 
a Buddha is multiform," or, in other words, Buddha transforms l 
himself according to the dispositions of the creatures to 


be saved. Therefore ‘nirmanakiya’ is rightly translated / 
“transformation body.” 

The Buddho-like appearances are the best of the ‘trans | 
formations’; rather, they ought to be called ‘reflexes’ 
(pratibimba),? as they bear the exeellent marks which 
characterize ‘real’ Buddhas in their Enjoyment - body. 
But the Buddhas are sometimes transformed as rlowing 
bolids, as Mahesyara, as an ape, ete. There is not a place J i 
where they do not manifest themselves; and therefore | 
‘mirminakiyu*’ is styled ‘omnipresent: (sarvatraga), and | 
rightly defined ‘ vollection of forms’ (riiparasi).* 

One could be of opinion that, according to the ‘better / 
orthodoxy," transformations are more suituble in the case 
of the Godhisattvas than in the case of the Buddhas, except 
a¢ far as Buddha-like appeurunces are meant, A Buddha's , 
nirminukiyas are rather Avatur-like, human Buddhas; 

a Bodhisnttva’s transformations are more like the ‘ riipas’ or | 
forms of some Hindu deities. Be that as it may, Avalokita 
is par excellence the polymorphical being. 


The ‘ Fa-t'ien's stanza’ well illustrates the N irmanukaya, 
and can be quoted as a summary of what precedes :— 
“Homage to the greatly beneficent Magical [or Trans- 
formation] Body of the Munis, which, in order to premote 


- en — 


|" nanaripa, Namasarngiti’s Commentary ad y. 79. Cf, Karuna. 
pundurika, 94, 12, 

* Vajrapaini is the reflex (pratibimba) of Vajrasattva. There 
are two classes of ‘contrived Buddhas’: some of them are 
immediate creations of the Buddha and produce new ‘ contrived | 
Buddhas’; these last are wanting in this generative power (de Groot, 

Coile du Mahiiyina, p. 16). : 

* See above, p. 944, n, 3. : ‘ 


1RA.s. 1906, 63 
es 
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the ripening of beings, sometimes blazes and glows like fire ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, at the Illumination or in moving 
the Wheel of the Law, appears in full appeasement; which 
evolves under numerous aspects, gives security to the triple 
world by its various contrivances, and visits the ten regions." ! 


he [MMeTRINE oF NIRMANAKAYA AS A Part OF THE 
OxroLoey. 


We have seen how the doctrine of ‘magical projections’ 
completes the orthodox or semi-orthodox Buddhology, peoples 
the heavens, and, in the case of Lamaism, furnishes the 
Church with worthies. This doctrine has yet another claim 
to our attention. Owing to the vicinity of some philosophical 
views, both Buddhist and Hindoo, met above (pp. 954, 907), 
it has been curiously modified. In a great number of 
late documents (Tantras), and according to the tenets of 


- the Vijdanavidins, which are pretty old, one has to under- 


jatand as Buddha’s nirmdnakdya not only the Buddha-like 
appearances contrived by some Buddha for special aims, the 
complete or partial Buddha's Avatars, as many mythological 
benutities can be, but, rather, the universality of worldly 
ithings, These are but ‘untrue’ transformations of the 
‘coamic ether-like substance known as ‘ Rody of Law' or 
“*Vijiiana’ (Intellect). Nirminakitya is multiple or manifold, 
as it is caused by the dismtegration of the Body of Law, by 
the particularization of the Intellect, or more aceurately as it 
is the particularized Intellect iteelf. Nevertheless, granted 
that its matrix (garbhn), or ‘spring source’ (synndana- 
pamarthn) is unique and ‘really" remains undivided, the 
tworld asa whole can be styled Buddha's nirmanakiya. 


1 sattvinam pikahetoh kvacid anala ivabhati yo dipyamainah 
sambodhan dharmacakre kracid api ca ae dréyute 1 
prasantuh | 
f rapravyttarn ace ay epi Saeaia visvaripsir upiyair | 
ykfiyarn ugatam tom mabiirtherh 
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Here, again, we have to do with speculations which are 
very like the Samkhya or Vedantist cosmologies, Dharma- 
kiiya = pradhina = brahman :; nirminakaya = prakrti or 
pradhinaperinéma = brahmavivarta, ete. Tt is of interest 
to observe that, compared with ‘ partnama” of the Sitmkhyas, 
“nirmina’ has the advantage of illustrating the irreality of 
the evolved or transformed things, and well suits a philosophy 
which is pervaded by Vacuity (simyata). Nor is the 
character of the doctrine under examination to be mis- 
understood. Asvaghosa, its curliest known promoter, was 
not, we can assume, a Vedantist sana je savoir. 

His “ Awakening of Faith in the Great V ehicle,” one of the 
best Buddhist treatises that have been written, furnishes ts 
with a very strongly organized synthesis of the theological 
and ontological notions connected with the three bodies.’ 
Void (iinya) and radiant (prabhasvara) Intellect is the 
Dharmakiya or Buddhahood. When agitated by all-good 
influences its limpidity is lost to some extent, and it a 
originates or transforms itself into ‘karmavijiana,’ actual 
or active Intellect, out of which ure projected, ie. by which 
are thought, the beatifie conceptions known as Bliss- or 
Enjoyment-bodies, Further, primordial Intellect, owing to 
previous traces (vasanas), is brought down to the state of 
‘Intelleet who distinguishes particulars” (vastuprativikalpa- 
Vijiina): this is the creator (nirmatar) of the so-called 
material world and world of concupiscence (ripaloka, kima- 
loka). Common people, 4ravakns and Pratyekas beget, 
Le. see, numberless and various transformation bodies. 

People who believe that there is a self, that there are 
pleasant and unpleasant things, create such ‘bodies’ as 
human body, enjoyable things, Ivara, Mahadeva; at the 
best they keep a very wrong idea of a Buddha, as they have 
not yet removed the notion of existence and non-existence : 
they believe in a human Buddha to be extinct in nirvana, 
and themselves long for nirviina; they behold a Buddha in 
‘nirmanakiya,’ and themselves appear us ‘nirminakiyas ’ 


* See Suzuki's able translation, p. 100, 
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of definite order. Not so as concerns the Bodhisattvas: 
such beings have got the notion of the ‘ Body of Law,’ as 
. they know that there is neither existence nor non-existence ; 
they are en communion with the Dharmakiya (dharmakaya- 
prabhavita),’ as they theoretically know their substantial 
non-differentiation therefrom; but they have not yet realized 
(siksitkar) it, since they are conscious of their identity 
with it. Althongh undefiled by the world, owing to their 
knowledge (jiinasambhira), they practise the career of 
merit (punyasambhara), and enjoy an illusory but purifying 
activity: they will obtain or have already obtained beatific 
5 bodies; they behold celestial Tathigatas, endowed with 
marvellous qualifications, ripe for, if not already arrived at, 
everlasting quiescence in Dharmakiiya. 


I shall not endeavour to unravel the many problems and 
sub-problems that the preceding exposé will no doubt suggest 
to the reader. Some of them need long and wearisome 
discussion. The most interesting, viz., the statement of the 
historical and speculative affinities of the Buddhist theologies 
and metaphysics with the Brahmanical ones, ia hardly ripe 
for inquiry, and in any case requires wider knowledge of the 
ees and Hinduism than I can profess to have." 

On the other hand, I have avoided any too technical 
reference to Tantrism, although Tantrism lays much stress 
om the Bodies, and that for some obvious reasons. Tputric 
books profess to be mysterious, and such they really are, 
Again, whereas Madhyamika and Vijianavadin scholars are 
as intelligible as the common deficiencies of Hindoo mind 
and the general rules of dialectic disquisition bearing on 
mixed mythological-ontological postulata allow them to be, 
it is an unquestionable yet painful fact that the Tantric 


1 Bee See 0,75 7; Suzuki, 64, 94, 
4 Jaina theories are of interest; s tee; for instance Upamita- 
bhavaprapanch Ratha, pp, S77 oll. aileiri the Varun 
which bear strong analogies with the Sekbavatis of the Butane 


ee ia | te. 
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authors, Vajricaryas and Siddhas of every rank, are the 
more obscure and abstruse the more vulgar or obscene are 
the facts that they have made the starting-point of their 
insane or frantic lucubrations. Without mentioning the five 
‘vital-airs’ and the Tantras of ‘common yoga,’ which chiefly 
deal with them, a commentary tells ‘us in so many words that 
the five Bodies identified with the five Jinas—the so-called 
Dhyanibuddhas, with the five Knowledges, with the five 
*Vital-airs,’ with the five Joys (iinanda)—are nothing else 
than five carnal pleasures, to be better explained in a 
Kamasastra than in a Bauddha tract. Nevertheless, the 
Tantras contain much that is old, philosophical views, 
nomenclature, mythology. In their worst exegesis they 
pretend to be truly Buddhistie, namely, when they identify 
with the ‘fifth joy’ this Law- or Thunderbolt - body 
(vajrakiya), “which is present in everyone like a precious 
gem, and is to be known by personal experience.”! ‘They 
afford strange and interesting instances of the plasticity of 
the Buddhism; but their speculations are to some degree 
coherent and organic, and therefore are not beyond the 
reach of European analysis. Professor Griinwedel and 
M. A. Foucher have done much to elucidate their hagio- 
graphy im every respect; such publications as Bendall’s 
edition of Subhasitasarigraha afford good materials for 
their dogmatic. But I cannot as yet deal seriously with the 
Five Bodies. 


' The Siddhas aim at obtaining a hypercosmic (lokottara) body, | 
on the pattern of the Hodhisattva-body, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tut Traprrionar Date or Kawisura. 


The tradition of Gandhiira and Kashmir, as reported by 
Hiuen Tsiang (a.p. 630-644), placed Kanishka 400 years 
after the death of Buddha; as follows :— | 

According to the Si-yu-ki, under Gandhara, Buddha on 
® certain occasion suid to Ananda (Julien, Mémoires, 1. 106): 
— In the 400 years which will follow my nirrdna, there will 
‘be o king who will make himself illustrious in the world 
‘under the name of Kanishka.’ And Immediately after 
this we are told (ibid., 107) that:—‘In the 400th year after 
‘the niredna of the Tuthaigata, king Kanishka ascended 
‘the throne, and extended his power over the whole of 
‘ Jambudvipa.’ ! 

And the same work tells us, under Kashmir (Julien, 
Mémoires, 1. 172), that :—‘ In the 400th year after the nirvana 
‘of the Tathagata, Kanishka, king of Gaudhara, ascended the 
‘throne at the time fixed by heaven. The influence of his 
‘laws made itself felt fur ond wide; and foreign peoples 


Beal, Herons, 1, 99 :—“ 400 years after m ce oh pea from the world, 
i theca “will be a:kdog who shall rule it called Kanishka... ..... tie Hi 
“micended the throne 400 years after the nirrtea, umd governed the whole o 
" Jambudlvipa."" 

Watters, On Fang Chweag, 1. 203 ;—** 400 years after my decease o suvereigen 
“will reign, by namo Kanishka... . . . Exnotly 400 years after the death of 
“the Buddha Kanishka beeame sovereign of all Jambudvipa.™ 

The Life does not prewnt o passage answering to this one. 
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“came to make submission to him,’! This passage goes on 
to give an account of the “Council” convened by Kanishka 
and the honourable Pargva, which it may, or may not, be 
understood to place in the 400th year. 

Whether we should accept this tradition about Kanishka, 
is a question regarding which there may be, no doubt, 
a justifiable difference of opinion. But, either the tradition 
must be accepted and applied as it stands, or elas it must 
be definitely rejected. It is not permissible to accept it, 
but to misapply it by distorting it so as to make it say 
or mean something which it does not really assert. Yet 
that has been done, in the manner explained further on, 
with a view to making it place Kanishka in the last quarter 
of the first century a.p.; or, to be more explicit, in order 
to set up, on one side, the view that he founded the so- 
called Saka era commencing mm A.D. 78, and, on another side, 
the view,— without determining exactly his initial year,— 
that his known dates, ranging from the year 3 onwards, 
were recorded on a system of “omitted hundreds” in the 
fifth century, commencing in a.n. 8, of the Seleucidan era 
which began in nc, 312: that is, the year 3 mentioned in 
connexion with Kanishka may or may not mean the third 
year of his reign, but it does at any rate mean the year 
403, =a.p. 91-92; the year 18 means 418, = ap. 106-107 : 
and so on.? 


1 Beal, Kerords, 1. 151 :—** In the 400th year after the wirvitee of Tathégata, 
‘“ Kenishka, king of Gandhara, having succeeded to the langdom, his kingly 
“ renown eho fur, and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction," © 

Watters, On Fuen Chirang, 1. 2702—* Our pilgrim next proceeds to relate 
* the circumstances commected with the great Council eimmened by Kanishka, 
“This king of Gandhira, Yuan-chuong tells us, in the «goth year after the 
*'deooae of ddha, was a great and powerful toverein whoww sway extended to 





“many i : 
For the corresponding passage in the Léfe, see Julien, 03: Boal, 71. 
* By the application af * amiitted hundreds ** in unother tlirection, Mr. Vincent 


= 4 A ret aie ae " Fa 
fritial | nt bt Bo, A076. But, alter relerring in 4 ocr ily | ! 
Albract's Tass which shew: that the use of “omitted hisudnati did | 
in certain parte at a certain time, and after quoting a remark by General Sir 
exander Cunningham thut (sce Nem. Ciron,, 1802.42) “the onlaion of the 
hundreds... . 4 . WHS & common Practice in India in reckoning the Sap! Bishi 
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As regards this last view, we shall be happy to give full 
consideration to that or any other such arrangement, when 
anyone can adduce, against the dates which we have for 
Kanishka ranging from the year 3 to the year 18, or against 
those which we have for Visudéva ranging from the year 80 
to the year 98, a date connected with the name Kanishka,— 
a date which is not based on a speculation, a theory, or 
an inference, but is distinctly given and so connected either 
in an Inscription or on a coin,— in a year ranging from 
(say) 91 to 100, or a similar date connected with the name 
Visudéva in a year ranging from | to (say) 10. Meanwhile, 
I ean only say that, as far as 1 can work the matter out, 
the idea that the Hindiis had any system of “ omitted 
hundreds"’ for stating dates before the eighth or ninth 
century in Kashmir and the tenth century in some of the 
northern parts of India more or less near to Kashmir, is 
pure imagination. And I invite attention to a very sound 
remark made by a judicious writer in this Journal, 1875, 382; 
in respect of this theory of “omitted hundreds,’ or as it 
might also be called “ suppressed centuries,” Professor 
Dowson there said:—“Tt supposes that the number of the 
“century Was suppressed, aa we how suppress it in saying 
“75 for 1875. But we never adopt this practice in dating 
“ documents,’ und it is obvious that it would entirely defeat 


da?, or Era of the Seven Hishis,"” Mr. Smith has proceeded to say (this Journal, 
1003, 17) 3“ No such made or praction ever existed. The actual ptactice wis 
“and is very different, and requires the omiseion of both thoanaande and hundreds. 
“The year 3800 te actually written as $0, ond miht conowivably be written aa 
ia Sin, with the Omission of the thotsanels, but it ecold net possibly Te written 
na $0, omitting the hundreds only, This observation is fatal to the theories 
‘which seek to explain the Kusana dutes "—[i.e., the dutes of the series of the 
teeords which tention Kunishku, ete.J—"4 to 95, os mening 404 to 498 
“of the Seleucidan er, 204 to 208 of the Soka ern, and so forth, There is no 
“erklence that the year 98 ever meant either 298 or 495, ulthoush it might 
“mein S208 or Os, or woy other figure in thousands ond hundreds pat a 
“with O48." 

(in thet I will only remark that, while o certain freedom of areument may be 

tiisible in writing about matters ot ancient history, it really’ it wong too 
fur, to credit Sir A. Cunningham with such nonsense os is imputed to him ty 
surcesting that, if he had omitted the hundreds of any such number as 3890, he 
would have given any remainder except Wi, 


' Meaning, of course, documents in any way of a formal nature, 





tradition, both in a“ detail ond in ie nbsee 
brother inste 
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“the object of putting a date upon a monument intended 
‘to endure for a long period.” However, we are not now 
concerned with the matter of “omitted hundreds;” I apply 
myself here to another question. 

We have quoted, above, the tradition of Gandhara and 
Kashmir about Kanishka. We have next to note that the 
tradition of Kashmir and India placed a king Asdka 100 
years after the death of Buddha.’ This date is asserted in 
the Astkavadina (page 883 above, and note 1). It is also 
reported by Hiuen Tsiang,? and by I- ~teing (an. 671-695)" 

As regards the Asokavadina, there is no doubt that, by 
the Agéka to whom it assigns that dute, there was meant 
Asoka the Maurya, the promulgator of the famous rock 
and pillar edicts, the grandson of Chandragupta, The work 
omits, indeed, to mention Chandragupta (see note 1 on 


. Tt may be weeful to remork here thatthe nome Adtka is net at all onigne, 
Without making anv detailed search, and without taking count of donble- 
barrelled numes such n= those of Adékavarna, an alleged king, perbaps = Agdka 
tha Maurva (Divyavadina, 140), Adikavarman, an allered ancestor of the 
Pallava ings FCSH, 2. 454), and Adokavalln, a ruler of the Sapidalokeha 
country in the twelfth century an. (EI, 3. appendix, Nim. S75-377), we have 
the “gute instances of the occurrence of the nome Attka pure and simple :— 

(1) The Maurya king Adoka-Dharmasiha; as is well inclnbst in the Vishon 
ami | coawiie Furipas he is called AdGkavardhona. 

(2 The Snigunaga king Asdka-Kalisikn, regarding whom ses fully further on. 

(3) Aecka, younger brother of king Dévanotipivn-Tisss of Ceylon, it oon 
temporiry wf Asika the Maurya ; commentary on the Mahivamea, Turnour, 95 ; 
Wijesinka, a1. 

(4) Ascka, a prehistoric king, apparently at Bardnusi; Dipavarien, 4. 37, 

(5) AStka, the personnl attendant of the Buddha Vipetyin; Dicha-Nika 
part 2, p. 6, ‘and Nic Ginokethi, 41. ee ams 

(0) AsGka, a Firahmay, in the time of the Buddha Kaéyapa: Muhivatnen 
Tumour, 16; Wijesinha, 104, suits ri. 

(7) Astka, maternal wel of an alleged king Mahapranida; Divyivadina, 39, 

* Julien, Mémoires, 1. 170, 414, 422; 2.140: Beal, Reeords, 1. 140; 2, 85, 
00, 240: Watters, Ow Fron Chocerviap, 1.987; 2. 88 (at 2, p2, ‘O44. this detail 
hus been omitted). See alsy in the Life, Julien, 157, 18: Beal, 101, 144. 

The first of the panert m the Si-yu-ki is found ‘tn fhe aserstisy at Knshmir. 


The lust of those p ging nirratperinea the two in the Life, are found in 


the urcounte of lon: but the statement ia ss ees to the Ceylonese 
Ura sa the» vuner 
tically Aen a that Hinen 






ail of the son of Adika, that i is 


| ean have heard it there, even if he actual te there 
‘et dit nthe dts ty rt, ta dust bare sete’ io bin cone 
Ceylon information 


ked inte 
h ct nto his necount af 
saPbie\ gal widhsieay te Bueno Thiet, 14. 
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page 884 above). But it expressly mentions its Aéoka as 
a son of Vindusara (ibid.), who is well known from other 
sources as a son of Chandragupta and as the father of 
Adoka; and it styles him “the Maurya” (page 889). 

As regards the statements reported by Hiuen Tsiang,— 
it is possible that two passnges (the second of the four in the 
Si-yu-ki, and its counterpart, the first of the two in the 
Life) which mention A-shu-ka instead of A-vii (on which 
detail see page 661 above, note 2) refer to someone elae. Fut 
there is practically no doubt that all the other statements 
reported by Hiuen Tsiang were intended to refer to Asoka 


the Maurya. This is made clear, as regards the last of the 


passages in both the Si-yu-ki and the Life indicated in 
note 3 on page #82 above, by the concomitant mention of 
Mahendra therein, and, as regards the bulk of his writings, 
by a comparison of various details recited in them with the 
stories about acts attributed to Asoka the Maurya in the 
Asoka vadina. 

As regards I-tsing, the point 1s not so certain. He says 
(loc, cit., nete 4 on page 952 above) that on ao certain 
occasion Buddha said to king Bimbisara :—* More than 
“100 years after my attainment of nirrdna, there will arise 
“a king named Asoka, who will rule over the whole of 
“Jambudvips. At that time, my teaching hounded down by 
“several Bhikshus will be split into eighteen schools.” It 
is understood, and probably quite correctly, that in another 
stutement in the same work (73), in which he said ;—*The 
“image of king Aéoka bas its garment in this way,” [-teing 
has referred to Agoka the Maurya. Lut it is difficult to 
take the reference to the eighteen schools in the same way, 
At any rate, I cannot trace any other statement of that kind 
in connexion with Aéoka the Maurva; whereas the Maha- 
vamea (Turnour, 21; Wijesinha, 15), thengh perhaps if 
does not place the establishment of any of these schools 
in actually the time of Asoka the Saisunagu (whom we shall 
mention more fully further on), refers to them in the course 
of passing from that king to his ten sons who succeeded him, 
and allots the foundation of all the eighteen schools to some 


| ’ 


=, 


- 
» 
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indetined times in ‘‘the second century,” i.e., between the 
years 100 and 201, after the death of Buddha, fourteen 
years at least before the earliest date of Asoka the Maurya, 
Now, in all matters of the most ancient Indian chronology, 
the great “sheet-anchor” is, and has been ever since 1793, 
the date of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka the 
Maurva, as determined by the information furnished by 
the Greek writers. In recent years, indeed, there has been 
a tendency to believe that we have something still more 
detinite in the reference to certain foreign kings in the 
thirteenth rock-edict of Asoka. ut, as may be shewn on 
some other occasion, there is nothing in that, beyond proof 
that that edict, framed not earlier than the ninth year after 
the adjishfia or anointment of Adoka to the sovereignty, 
and most probably in the thirteenth year, was framed 
not before no. 272; and that does not belp us much, 
beeause the adhintéha of ASdka might, so fur as that goes, 
be put buck to even us early a year as mo. 264. In all 
that we have os vet been able to determine about Asoka, 
there is nothing that enables us to improve upon what we 
could already determine about Chandragupta. From the 
Greek writers, we know that Chandragupta became king 
ot Northern India at some time between nc. 326 and 312, 
Within those limits, different writers have selected different 
Veirs; Bc, $25,321,316, 315, and 312. The latest selection 
is, T suppose, that made by Mr. Vincent Smith in his Early 
History of India, 173; namely, wc. 321. And, having 
regurd to the extent to which ancient history must always 
be more or less u matter of compromise, and giving the 
consideration which is due (whether we aecept or reject his 
results) to the earnestness with which Mr. Smith works and 
writes, I would not lightly seek to replace that selection by 
unother; especially for the suke of only one year. But 


Mr. Smith’s chronological details are even infer se wrong 


and irreconcilable. The most reliable tradition, adopted 
by Mr. Smith himaelf for other ends, gives an interval of 


56 years from the commencement of the reign of Chandra- 


gupta to the abhishéhu of Asoka; yet, on the same page, 
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Mr. Smith has adopted only 52 years, placing the abhisheka 
of Asoka in ac. 269. And further, he has placed only three 
years earlier, in s.c. 272, that which he has termed the 
“accession "’— (in reality, the usurpation)— of Asoka; 
regardless of the fact that the same tradition makes that 
interval one of four years.' A chronology which includes 
such inconsistencies and errors as these in some of 1ts radical 
details cannot in any way be accepted as final. And 
therefore, for my own results, and on grounds which I will 
fully justify hereafter, I do not hesitate to lay out a different 
scheme, as the most convenient and satisfactory one that we 
are likely to arrive at. I take o.c. 320 as the initial year 
of Chandragupta, The initial date, then, of Asoka, as 
determined by his absiaiéke, which is placed by tradition 
56 years after the initiul date of Chundragupta, and is cited 


l This is ensily arrived at, by deduction, from the Dipavamaa, fi, 1, 20, 21. 
It is expressly stated by the commentary ou that work, the Muahilyahesa, in the 
sintenient about Adoku (Turnoor, 21 f,) thot :— 

Vematik® bhitara of liniva ¢kGnukam eaters | 
aitkals Jambilipasminm Ekurajjam apdipot |) 
Jina-nibbanatas pachehha puri taas = abhistkuts | 
attharnsam vasse-ratain dvavam Evan vipiniyara || 
Patra chatnhi vase@hi tkarajja-mahiiyass | 

puré Pitaliputivaminn uttinam abhisechuyt || 

* Tiaving alain (fiw) brothers, born of various: mothers, to the nomber of 
a bundred less by one, be attained sole eorereignty in the whole of Jambudipa, 
After the death of the Comyueror (Buddha), (ened) before the soointment of him 
(Asoka), (there were) 218 years; thos is it to be understoad. Having reached 
te pobied af time miarheed | by four yeors, he, possessed of the sreat glory of sole 
eoverci@nty, camel himself to be onointed at the town Pataliputta.” 

To the lust verse, Turnour tranelated “in the fourth year of his aeoession to his 
sole sovereignty; "’ and this wie reproduced by Wijesinha (10). 1 infer that 


dhat ia what misled Mr. Vincent Smith, 


Aguin, Buddhaghdsha makes an equally clear statement, After telling oa 
that Agtku slew all his brother with the exception of Tissa who waa born fom 
the same mother with himself, he saya (sea Vinuyapitaks, ed. Oldenberg, 
3, 200) -— Ghatentd chottari vussini anabhisittj:va rayjah kiretwi. chatunnniy 
vossinom achchayéna ‘Tathigutassa parinibbanats dvinnam vasse-antinash wpari 
ugthirnsumd vase sakala-Jambodipé tkarajj-abhistkam paipuni. | 

“While slaying (Mem), he regmed for four youre without, indeed, being 
anointed; and then, ot the end of Negaes four yours, m the 218th year after the 
dewth of the Tathagata (Buddha), he uttained inointment to the sole sovereignty 
in the whole of Jambor ee | 

So, oles, in another pluce Boddhaghishe says (loc. vit., 221) :— Chanda 
eho chutuvizati Hindwsdrd atthavivad bosecivodine Assko rajjoh etry i 
pure abhiscka chattim. 

“And Chandagutta (rewued) for twenty-four (veers); (and) Bindusdrn for 
twenty-eight. At his death, or of the end of thot (period), Asoka obtained the 
sovereiguty ; before his anointinent (took place, there paserd) four (years). 
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prominently as the starting-point in all the dated records 
of Asoka himself, is no. 264. And the death of Buddha, 
plaved by the same tradition 215 yeurs before the abjisheka 
of Asoka, occurred mn nic. 482. 

The preceding digression has been necessary in order to 
arrive ut two working dates; numely, p.c, 264 for the initial 
date, marked by his abjishéka, of Asoka, and B.¢. 482 for the 
death of Buddha. We can now proceed to consider how 
the tradition about Kanishka has been misapplied. 

The tradition of Kashmir und India gives us 100 years 
from the death of Buddha to Agdka. The tradition of 
Gandhara and Kashmir gives us 400 years from the death 
of Buddha to Kanishka. Hardly anything could be plainer 
than the point thut these statements were intended to carry 
us from the death of Buddhu to certain homogeneous dates 
in the careers of Asdka and Kanishka, ond in fact to their 
initial dates. Consequently, the initial date of Asoka, 
marked by his a/hishéha, being LOW years after the death 
of Buddha, the initial date of Kanishka was 300 years after 
the initiul date of Asoka. Instend of that, however, the 
artificial understanding has been adopted that these stute- 
ments, combined, place the initial date of Kanishka 300 
years after the final date, the “death "— (for which, because 
the two events were not coincident, it is better to substitute 
here the “ond of the reien”})—of Asoka.’ Asoka reigned 


} a is sufficient, | think, to cite only two Instances in illustration of this: 


) To Scie alien ac statement recorded by Hinen Tsinng in his secount 
of dita whieh Kanishka in the 400th wear after the denth of Buddha, 
Mr, Banl said (Rewrds i. 151, note 97):—“ That is, 300 years ufter Adikn 
(uc. 20d-224), or nbout an. 75." It is only from mc. 24, the final dute 
of Adikn, that 300 yeurs take Us fo °* about 4.0. 76; "to be exact, to AD, 77. 
Compare Henl, ihjd., 66, note 200; there, however, perhaps on the whole, ace sevking 
rather to place Kanishka bet ween 4p. 10 and 40, he counted the 200 years 
sin c, 26a, on aiid peau 
2) Professor Kern utlepited, Last Ar writers, 1.0. 
approximately neht fier the initin] dute of ASGka (Manual of Jndian Bucddhion a 
349). He He has understood that Agdka “died after a reign af 27 years’ (114). 
at aera amt Tels). Ant, adoption ether the death of Adokn and: 
vBhy ain » And, adopting the view that the Saka 
pester from Kanishka, he has taken ac. 100 as the a pi 
fhe Cowal held under his 4 ‘trom 


of the : (124). are ee hate kine 
reigned nc. 950-209" and 100 year Bc. 222 tuke us to ap, TD, 
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for 37 yenrs;! that is, from ne. 264 to 228, Counting | 


300 years from n.c. 228 as the end of the reign of Asoka, 
we of course reach aww. 74. And, taking this as only an 
approximate result, of course we ut once arrive at 4.p. 78, 
or any desiderated date thereabouts, for the initial date 
of Kunishku; Q.E.D., according to the postulates! But 
this result ignores the point that the traditional period of 
400 years from the death of Buddha to the initial date 
of Kanishka is, by this process itself, deliberately and 
unauthorizedly Increased from a period of 100+ 300 = 400 
years into one of 100 + 87 + 300 = 437 yeurs, In other 
words, the traditional statement of 400 years from the death 
of Buddha to the initial date of Kanishka is quietly wiped 
out: and there is substituted for it a purely imaginative 
assertion, not really found anywhere, of an interval of 300 
years from the end of Asdka to the beginning of Kanishka. 

Now, if the basis of the matter were sound,— if there was 
really wn interval of 100 years from the death of Buddha 
to the initial point, the abjaiéeta, of Asoka the Muaurya,— 
then the real result would be that, with n.c. 204 as the date 
of theabsishéka of Asoka os determined from nc. 520 as the 
initial date of Chandragupta, we should huve, not 4.p, 74, 
but a.w. 37 for the initial date of Kanishka, and we should 
have p.c. 364 as one amongst various more or less fictitious 
dates for the death of Buddha. And this latter result, also, 
has been propounded, practically.’ 

But tradition does not in reality lead to any such results 
as uc. 364 for the death of Buddha and a.p, 57 for the 
initial date of Kanishka. The whole matter has been simply 


1 THipavariea, 5. 101: Mubiivomsa, Turnour, 192; Wijesinha, 78. The 
int that these 37 years were counted from the aMintfda, uot from the time, 
jour years before that, when he usurped the sovereignty, must be handled on 
some other otereion, 
* T any “ practically” becauen, though that bas been the process, the exuct 
pat forward hos not been z.c. $44. Instend of working with a.c, 264 for 
hn abhisdcka of Adokn, the yeare selected have been w.c. 268 and 270; and 
po, by aalilin , sometimes 100 Teare, sometimes 118 years, the yenrs arrived al 
in this way for cP pre crap wh inoe, Sia Bote ite tn and 388; 
ane, 6. views Ci sore of them, ar subsequently abandoned) by 
Ma: Maller in SBE, 10. introd., 44 ff male t re 
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based upon a mistake, which is removed at once when we 
turn to the Ceylonese tradition. 

The Ceylonese tradition has not been found to mention 
Kanishka. But it places the adjishéka of Asoka the Maurya 
218 years after the death of Buddha;! in which respect it 
is corroborated by that record of Asoka himself, found at 
Sahasram, Ropnath, and Bairat in Northern India, and ut 
Siddipura, Brahmogiri, and Jatiiga-Raimésvara in Mysore, 
which was framed and is dated 256 years after the death 
of Buddha and 38 years after the abAisiéka of Agoka* And 
it mentions a predecessor, called (see page 894 above) 
sometimes Kalasoka, sometimes simply Aédka, the Saisuniga, 
with the statement (Dipovatnsa, 4. 44, 47) that it was when 
he had been reigning for 10 years and half a month, and 
when Buddha had been dead 1U0 years, that there aroso the 
heresy of Vésali which led to the second “ Couneil.""® 

Thus, then, the tradition of Kashmir and India, found 
in the Aéokavadina and in the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, 
simply confuses in respect of his date,— in which it presents 
100 years instead of 90 either by making « statement in 
round numbers or by pure mistuke,’— Asoka-Dharmasoka 


1 Seo Tiiparnmen, 6. 1, and, for Bwidhaghiahs and the Mohivemss, the nota 


Ob pare O45 abire, 
3 This lutter detail ix proved whother the word adtatiya, adhdtiya, does or 
devs net acbunlly mean ‘thirty-eigtt.’ 1 regret that 1 have not yet been able 
fo punioe that topic further. But im all theo matters there one important side- 
issues which must be considercd ; and they delay progress even when other affairs 
Ho mrt intervene, 
_* The Mabivarea introduces the atoount of this heresy, wte,, by saying 
(Turnour, 15):— | | 
Atité dasamé waeed Halistknssa rajind | 
Ramiliiddha-parisibbins Grom vassa-antici ale || 
Todi Vesilivad bhikkhifi anékii Vajjiputinki, etc. 
“When the tenth year of king Kilisdka had elapsed, then it | 
Hse witer the dnth of Badia Then many Bhikkhus of Vesalt, ae ae 
ajji people, ete." | 
4 The first is the ease acoording to the information given by the nvatien 
and the Mohivaniea, Both of them place the commencement of ihe bale vt 


ene 00 Fests star Doe Ore ot Buddha 
The seeond is the case if the statement was based on information similar to thot 
yh talaetlid Shits aor The details of rei be hie Tice: eat 
eR vane oe heen oe amar eon Hien of Ralgas Mt. Git. 
yaa death of Buddha, The sum, however, of 
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the Maurya, who reigned at Pataliputrs, with Agoka- 
Kalasoka the Suiguniga, who had previously reigned at 
the same place, It misplaces Agodku the Maurya by referring 
him to # time 128 or 118 years, as we may like to take it, 
before his real initial date. As regards Kanishka, the plain 
and only safe course is, not to combine the two statements 
about 100 und 400 years, and then to count 300 years from 
a point which is determined either by a mere statement 
in round numbers or by a mistuke, but to take the 400 years 
themselves, und count them from the point from which the 
tradition itself counted them; namely, from the death of 
Boddhe. And that gives us #.c. 82 as the initial date 
of Kanishka indicated by this tradition. 

In respect of this tradition about an interval of 400 years 
from the death of Iuddha to the initial date of Kanishka, 
We must not ignore the point that, while the first of Hinen 
Tesiang’s statements, in the Si-yu-ki, comes from Gandhara, 
from that same territory we have another statement, by 
Sung-yun (a.p. 518), which pluces Kanishka only 400 years 
after the dewth of Buddhu (Beal, Records, 1. introd, 10). 
But that is undeniably wrong. Is it, by any chance, 
a result, though Sung-yun does not seem to mention Asoka, 
of some similar erroneous combination, made in early times, 
of the 100 years for Aéoka and the 400 years for Kanishka ? 
Or was it in some way evolved from a trudition reported by 
Fu-hian (Beal, Aecords, 1. introd., 30), not indeed from 
Gandhara but from « neighbouring territory, that a certain 
image of Maitréya was set up rather more than 300 years 
after the death of Buddha ? 

On the other hand, quite on a line with the statement 
about the 400 years is another traditional statement, reported 
by Hiuen Tsiang in his story about Panini under his aceount 


above) explicitly stated. And a comparison with the Muhivaimeas (Tumour, 14; 
Wijesioho, 11) shews that the mistake— (whether mode by Buddbaghoaha or by 
coprista, we can hardly aay)— lies in assigning eighteen instead of eight years to 
kines Anuroddha and Mupda in the time between Ajitaéatry and Kalaicke, 

The statements in the AtSkivadans and in the traditions reported ty Hiuen 
Taiame and T-taine may give 100 years on the wuthority of thet misinke, just as 
well as in the shape of an even century for ninety years, ; 


Jie, 1006. , i4 
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of Salatura,! which has been held® to place o00) years 
after the death of Buddha, not simply an alleged con- 
temporary of Kanishka (which would be conceivably quite 
possible), but also Kanishka himself. We ure told that, 
500 years after the dewth of Buddha, a great Arhat from 
Kashmir urrived ot Salftura, and saw a Brahman teacher 
chastising « young pupil. He explained to the teacher that 
the boy was Panini, reborn, And he told to the teacher 
the story of 400 bats, which, in a subsequent birth, had as 
the result of their merits become the 500 wise men whom 
‘in these latter times” (Julien), “lately” (Beal), “in 
recent times’ (Watters), king Kanishka and the reverend 
Paréva had convoked in the “Council,” held in Kushmir, 
at which there was drawn up the Vibhisha-Sastra. The 
great Arhat asserted that he himself had been one of the 
500 bats. And, having narrated all this, he proved his 
divine power by instantly disappearing. 

Having been one of the 500 bats, this great Arhat was 


necessarily also one of the 400 members of the “Council” 


of Kanishka. And the story certuinly places the greut 
Arhut, at the time when he was telling it, in the 00th yeur 
after the death of Buddha, But the plain indication that 
he wis a somewhat miraculous being entitles us to at any 
rate credit him with a certuin amount of longevity, even 
to the occusionul Buddhist extent (see, e.¢., puge 912 above) 
of 120 years. Anyhow, the story distinctly does not pluce 
the “Council” itself in the 500th year after the death of 
Buddha; it places it “in these latter times,’ “in recent 
times,"" And even if we should admit, though it seems 
hardly probable, that the “Council” was held in the very” 
first year of the reign of Kanishku, which was in reality the 
#2ith year but must be taken us the 400th year in round 
numbers according to tradition, still, an occurrence placed 
in even the 400th year of any particular reckoning surely 


4 Julien, Mf. 1.197 2; ¥, 1, 116 £.; Watters, On Yanan 
Y ong a M.; Bel, Recwrds, 1, 116 f.; Watters, On Fuaw 
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belongs, from the point of view of the 500th year, to “latter 
times or “recent times” us compared with the opening 
years of the reckoning. 


Tradition placed the initial date of Kanishka 400 years 
after the death of Buddha, It is open to anyone te accept 
that tradition, or to reject it, But unyone who, accepting 
any traditional statements at all of the series to which this 
one belongs, rejects this one, is bound to shew for his 
rejection of it some better reason than simply that it does 
not happen to suit his general views and theories, And 
anyone who accepts it must apply it as it stands, without 
distorting it so as to make it say or mean something which 
it does not really assert. 

I accept the tradition, and apply it exactly as it stands, 
Taken in that way, and applied to n.c. 482 for the death of 
Buddha ws determined by considerations into which the 
question of the date of Kanishka does not enter in any way 
whatsoever, the 400 years bring us to u.c. 82. That is, 
taken ws a statement of 400 in round numbers for 424,1.— 
which is about all that we are usually entitled to expect 
from the ancient Hindiis, except in the few cases in which 
they were able to cite the lengths of individual reigns and 
to present definite totals, sometimes right sometimes wrong, 
by adding up such details— it carries us practically to the 
truth, which certainly is that Kanishka founded the so- 
called Malava or Vikrama era commencing in u.c. 48. 

I shall deal separately with some other points which have 
to be considered in connexion with this matter. I will close 
this note by inviting attention to some observations which 
have apparently not received the recognition to which they 
ure entitled; namely, the remarks made by Professor 
Kielhorn in the Jndian Antiguery, 26, 1897. 153, on the 
terminology presented in certain dates. He has there 


' Tf Mr, Beal has rightly reported the Avuiliinadataka ns placing Addka 200 
yours after Buddha (Aeeords, 1. 161, note 97), then we certain ¥ have thers such 
a round stutement, of 200 for 218 years. In the assertion abut 100 yeurs from 
Buddha to Afika, we may have another such sintement, or we may not; see 


page 988 ubove, aud note 4. 
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shewn that the wording of the dates of the dated records 
which mention Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudéva, is 
radically opposed to the wording of Saka dates, On the 
other hand, it is identical with the wording of dates in the 
so-Called Malava or Vikrama era. 

J. F. Freer. 


Tre use or tHe Passtve Greeaeunp 1s SANSKRIT. 


The remarks of Mr. Keith on the ‘passive gerund’ 
(p. 69:3) seem to be based on a misapprehension. The 
‘gerund’ is only the oblique cuse of a verbal noun, the 
general sense of which is best expressed by calling it an 
instrumental or comitative (= attendant cireumstances) : 
the word implies no voice, but the logical relation to the 
sentence depends on the meaning and the context. So in 
Latin we have wrifgue videndo, ‘sets ofiame at the sight,’ 
Le, by being seen; /entescit Aahendo, ‘erows soft by use.’ 
Thus Hitop. (ed. Pet.), p. 20, dlokya Adkenokfam 65 tatah 
Seiyiraka dniya darcanan saritah, If it would serve any 
interest, [ could quote a good many other instances from 
Sanskrit and Pali to substantinte this: but I have no 
doubt scholars will immediately see that it is true. The 
instances given would then be properly ‘after the making,’ 
‘after the breaking,’ ‘ after the favouring,’ | 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


THe PesHawar Vase. 

Mr. Fleet's note on the Peshawar vase suggests that 
it would be useful to examine Buddhist-Sanskrit verse with 
some critical care. I have noted both in Sanskrit and in 
Pali many instances of violution of the strict rules of position, 
and I subjain these from the (iksdsamuceaya : | 


Page 101": -ivy-, diiskh- (i.e. no doubt diikkh-}, 
» 1032: -ismrti (cf. Pali saii = smrti), 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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Tae [xscrirrion on toe Prsuawan Vasr. 


On p. 714 Dr, Fleet says that it does not follow that in 
popular records of this class we must always restore double 
consonants up to the full standard of literary productions. 
I would point out that even this cares? is unnecessary for 
the Prakrits of the North-West. The Pisaca dialects and 
the neighbouring tertiary Prakrits (Sindhi and Lahnda) do 
not a8 a rule lengthen a vowel before a simplified double 
consonant. Thus Sindhi hus déatw (not bédéa), rice, from 
bhatid, bheklas; modern Paisacl ufh (not afi), a camel, from 
wffid, wetras (see J.RLASS,, 1904, p. 730). Forms like 
rachita-, Takhesild-, pratithdeia- are hence perfectly regular 
in the North-West. The preservation of r in the dhr of 
Hindtaréls is also typical of these North-Western dialects. 


7. A, GeIERSON. 
Camberley. 
Awgoat lef, L906. 


THE NEGATIVE @ WITH A FINITE VERN IX SANSERIT. 


To p. 722 of the Journal, July, 1906. 
Katyiiyuna, in a Varttike to Panini VI, 3, 73, says: 


Wal wad sau fasqrdeSraa i 9 
wal wala saad farqudend ada | woofs 4 a 
aH | wai 4 a are 
Le., When a reproach is to be expressed one can say: “Surely, 
you rogue, you cannot cook a bit! You cannot work a bit!” 
This ia nothing more than uo vulgurist. 
TH. AUFRECHT, 


THe Ontais or *Sanato.’ 


With reference to the last part of Mr. Beveridge’s note 
supra (pp. 705-6), [ would offer the following remarks ;— 
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That Yisuf ‘Adil Shah was living when the Portuguese 
first captured Goa (Murch, 1510) there seems to be no doubt." 
To the testimony of Ferishta, as quoted by Mr. Beveridge, 
I would add that of Zain al-din, who says that at that time 
Goa “belonged to the most exalted ‘Adil Shih, grandfather 
of “Ali “Adil Shah"? But that he was still alive when the 
Portuguese recaptured Goa (November, 1510) appears some- 
what doubtful. “According to Ferishta,” says Mr. Beveridge, 
© Viisuf did not die till 916 or 917 (1511)"; while Professor 
Morse Stephens (4 /bugnergue, p. 90) asserts that Yiisuf “died 
on December 5, 1510," though whence he obtnined this exact 
date does not appear. 

That Albuquerque thought that Yusuf was dead when he 
first attacked Goa is certain. Not only does Albuquerque's 
80n mention the death as o fact three several times,* but 
in the official report‘ of the council held on 13th February, 
1510, on board the Flor de da mar by Albuquerque ond 
his captains, to decide whether they were to go to the Red 
Sea or to attack Gon, it 18 stated” that— 

“Ttem the said captain major | Albuquerque | said that Goa 
' waa only great os long as the Coay was there, and that 
he knew for certuin from Coja Biqui® and the Moora that 
the Coay is dead and that bis son is therein as captain, weak 
and in great fear of our coming to uttack it.” 

As, unfortunately, all of Albuquerque's letters have not 
come down to us, IT cannot tell when he diseovered his error ; 
but, judging from the following extracts, it would seem that 
after his first occupation of Goa he became aware that the 


Mr. Whiteway, in his Rise.of Portugues Power in Trudi ra 
in the ety part of 1510 Yaad wae “jot dead r bins he. piste uo anions te 


7D. Lopes’ AHivtoria dow Portagiesecs no Molehor Zinadi The 
worlds I ha dave ihilicized are wanting in Rowlendaon’s faulty te eat ariel gt as 


Tih fat at-mnpahindtin. 

1 Commentarivs of the Great Afons Dalbequergue 
85, 87. ag gh A aruba st is aims as the war! adn oes 
third case a yori. 

‘ Printed in Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque, ii, pp. 3-5. 


with to 
“Woh Hotne Coen af af, Dalle Timoje’s report to Albuquerque on. p. $2 of 


* Soo Com. of Af. Dail., ii, 5B. 
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reports of Yiisuf's death were false. Writing to King 
Manuel on 17th October, 1510, shortly before leaving 
Cananor for the second attack on Goa, Albuquerque says! :-— 

“The king of Daquem [the Dakhan] gave the territory 
in eaptaincies or lordships divided amongst his slaves, Turks 
by nation, and some few Persiuns. These rebelled, and do 
not obey him except that they call him king; they now 
send him some jewel, if they choose. These wazirs | a/guazix] 
wage continual war one with another, und take towns one 
from another, and at times enter into alliance some against 
the others, and cach one strives to get the king of Daquem 
into his hands and to have him in his power: the Cabayo 
has him now, and this man is the greatest wazir of them and 
who has most territory and he who is lord of Goa, Another 
wazir is the lord of Chaull; this man was always and 14 
at war with the Cabayo, und if at the time that I won Goa 
the lord of Chaull had not died, [ had never lost it, because 
soon would he huve come upon the son of [P the] Qabayo 
when he came to besiege the island, and would have routed 
him, but he left a young son, who began first to occupy 
himself with his wazirute.” 

Aguin, in a letter of 4th November, Lol, of which only 
a summary remains to us, Albuquerque wrote? to Dom 
Manuel “of the king of Nursaymga [ Vijayanagar | of the help 
that he gave* to the son of the Cabaio.” 

Soon after he had recaptured Goa, however, Albuquerque 
dispatched a letter‘ to the ‘ Hidalean,” whom he addressed 
by the name of * Milohuu,’’ saying: “‘and for all that the 
Cabayo, your father, be dead, I will be your father, and 
brmg you up like a son.” Evidently, therefore, Albuquerque 


\ Cartas de aff. de fit, i, p. 22 (misprinted 24 in the reference on p. 778 of 
the second ed, of Hofron-Johann). 

2 Curtea de Af. de Alb., i, pr. 420, 

0 (4. Sewell's A Forgotten Ampire, p. 124. 

‘ Given in fom. af Af. fath., ii, 20-1, Unfortunately, like most of the 
letters printed in this work, there is no date, The version given in the edition of 
1774 varies from that printed in the first edition of 1547. : 

‘ This may represent ‘Mali Khia * ‘in eon of Ismail), or possihly the 
person intended may be the ‘ Mealecan * re erred to below, 
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was convinced that at this time Yisuf was really dead. It 
is possible, however, that ho may have been not nctually dead, 
but dangerously ill, and that, as Ferishta atates, he did not 
die until some months Inter, 

Now as to the titles Sivai and Sabaio. That with the 
Portuguese these referred to the same person, and that person 
Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah, is clear from the fact that where in the 
above quoted passage from the consultation of 13th F ebruary, 
1510, the word * Coay’ is used, in the corresponding passage 
In the Conmmentorivs, ii, 82, we lave ' Cubaio.” Mr, Beveridge 
refera to the note in the second edition of Hobson- Jaton, 
p. 778, in which Mr. Whiteway seeks to controvert the 
slatement of Barros (II, v, ii), supported though it is by 
. Ferishta by a quotation from Couto (IV, x, iv), in which 
the latter writer asserta thut the Savay was a Canarese lord, 
a vassal of the King of Canara, who owned Goa at the time 
that Yiisuf ‘Adil Shak conquered it. Whence Couto obtained 
this information is not very clear, and his statement does not 
seem to be borne out by other writers, What Barros records 
regarding Yiisuf is fairly correct,’ except for the statement 
that the latter was a native of Sava, whereas he wna only — 
brought up there. But in the lust sentence of the quotation 
from Couto Mr. Whiteway mukes the jatter suy the exact 
opposite of what he does say. The sentence runs as followa? 
(Hobson-Jotvon, 2nd ed., p. 778) :—* At this his sons laughed 
heartily when we read it to them, saying that their futher 
was anything but a Turk, and his name anything but Cuto,” 
What the “sons” fof Viseus, not of any Hindu chief, as 
Mr, Whiteway lis it) actually did say to Couto was, “ that 
their father was nothing but a Turk, nor was he called 
tinything but Cufo [Yisuf].” By “sons” Couto means, 





_ | Mr. Beveridge hos fallen into an error in saying that “* Mr, Whiteway refers: 
“ok cal aboporusge of Perishta’ : the reference to Ferishtn ia Vule's. 
att. David Lopes, on p, lvii of the introduction to his Chrowiew as tae a 
Bivens, saya Bair fa this matter against Couto. Ts 
ene tien Hise of Port. Piwwcer in Tudia, pp, 1i~—4, note, where Mr, Whi ! 
sities that Coute “save that the Sabain fea a Hindy chief in Kanore, whoee 
: Personally. These sms lnughed heartily when Couto rend. them 
ma of the word Sebaio; their father, they sud, was neither 
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I think, son and grandsons; for in this same chapter he tells 
us that he talked over these matters of the origin of Yusuf 
with his son * Meale,”' when the latter was in Goa, and this 
seems to huve been the only one of Yiisuf’s sons with whom 
Couto could have had the chance of conversing. 

In Albuquerque’s later letters he frequently uses the title 
Cubaio in reference to Ismail ‘Adil Shah, whom he leas 
frequently terms “the Idalham”;* so that it is plain that 
Albuquerque, at any rate, did not consider Yiisuf the one 
atl only Sabai, 

Finally, | may point out that Varthema’ says that when 
he was in Indian (1505) the islund of “Goga" had 
a Mameluke” captain called “Savain,”’* ond that Burbosu, 
writing about 1514, save that the “Subayo"” when he died 
left the city of Goa to his son ‘ Cabaym Hydalean.”* 

Considering all things, I think that Couto’s version of the 

origin of ‘Sabaio,’ which Mr. Whiteway accepts, must be 
regurded as “not proven.” 
Doxanp Ferarvsox, 

27h July, 1906. 


Venice Mere. 


The divergence between Mr. Derriedale Keith and myself 
has extended, us I ventured to anticipate, to the treatment 
of the differences between the ‘Rigveda proper’ and the 

‘populur Rigveda” Ide not wish to quarrel with Mr Keith's 
former expression of uppreciation of this purt of my work: 


1 The history of this unfortunate individual (? Mir *Ali) is tokl in the 
Bis af Part. Foarer om Sadia (pp. 2a1-2, 285-6, d03-4, 314, $20) down to Tacinones 
Couto continues the story for a. few years lonyur, when Monleonn 
fromsight. For iad Aber Higa elpeaellomnrgeticen: Sm 
then kept o prisoner, of the Porturueee. 

® See the references in the index to A/gnae Doewwentos do Archico Necional da 
Torre do Tunds, 

* Hak. Soe. ed, p. 116. 

“Tn the quotation in the second ed. of Modeon-Johau, p, 770, this is misprinted 
+ Savaiu. 

’ &o the Lishon edition, os quoted in Mohain-Jabow o.v. * Sabaio” tin the 
second ed. the vay is credited to faded te The Syrah version translated in 
the Hak. Soc. ed. has “* Voeabaxo*’ ond ‘* Sabaym Delooni.” 
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in it he has at least displayed a kindly personal feeling, for 
which I desire to thank him, But I think it important 
to notice that this appreciation is net equivalent to conviction, 
as is shown by the test case of the hymns X, 20-6. These 
hymns are shown, according to my methods, to belong clearly 
to the * Rigveda proper,’ with the exception of X, 24, vv. 4-6, 
The linguistic indications are in fuvour of the earlier period, 
in the proportion of 59 to d: the details I can supply if they 
are of interest. The metres employed are such as ure strange 
to the ‘popular Rigveda,’ but cognate to those of ‘Rigveda 
proper.” The recording of the author's name, and the 
contents generally, favour the same supposition. Mr, Keith, 
if I understand him rightly, refers the whole group to the 
‘populur Rigveda’: at any rate he objects to separate 
the three stanzas in ‘ epic Anustubh metre’ from the rest, 
and he considers the whole group to be relatively late. In 
any case he makes no attempt whatever to employ the 
tests of which he once expressed his appreciation, and he 
now declares the most important of them, the linguistic test, 
to be “ practically worthless.” 

I cannot ask for space here to discuss these hymns in 
detail; nor huve I anything to alter in the statement made 
in Vedic Metre (pp. 170, 171). Mr. Keith errs strangely 
in thinking that my views have been drawn from metrical 
considerations only; but his own statement of the metrical 
evidence is altogether innccurste, The “iambic anustubh” 
of these hymns is fur from being of the “ most regular 
character’: in fact, the large number of varistions in this 
metre points strongly to a very early date. Mr. Keith 
quotes X, 25 us an example of regular metre, whilst himself 
giving figures which show that in 1G per cent. of the Verses 
the cadence is irregular, He does not seem to be aware 
that this percentage is extraordinarily high, ulthough he 
ean find the facts in Vedic Metre, p. 169; nor does he allude 
to the fact that neco ling to my figures (given on p- 285) 
the vurintions found in the hymns 21, “4 94% together 
precisely correspond to those which are characteristic of 
anustubh of the earliest period. This lack of attention to 
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details vitiates his whole argument. His own conception. 
of the literary character of the author of these hymns does 
not seem to me possible, Although he is “incompetent” 
and Tey 5 yet he is a man who, according to his 
““nersonal taste,” can not only imitate various styles employed 
by earlier poets, but also anticipate others not yet become 
regular, I have a higher opinion than Mr, Keith has of 
the skill of “ Vimada,” but I do not think he was capable 
of such feats as these. 

Mr. Keith reiterates his disbelief in the existence of an 
intentional cwsura in Vedic trimeter verse, and calls it 
the “supposed casura” (p. 720). This, in my view, 1s to 
shut one’s eyes to the most plainly demonstrated and most 
essential fuct in the whole metrical system of the Rigveda, 

The discussion in this Journal, necessarily short, may 
(I hope) be useful in bringing out the difference between 
our methods und our results, and thereby stimulating future 
students to further examination of the Rigveda itself. 


E. Verxon ARNOLD, 


[The discussion of this subject is now closed. | 


A Savine or Ma'rtr at-Karkui. 


In my article on Stfiism which appeared in the April 
number of the Journal, I cited (p. 314) a saying of Ma‘rif 
al-Karkhi os evidence that he was acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Mandwans. The words in question are 
printed in the Tudhhiratu’l-Awliya, pt. 1, p. 272, L. 7, as 
follows: sola y Oy usp ;) dam SF) daillye o 3 pe, which 
may be rendered, “Close your eyes, if ull is derived from 
a male and female.” I have since, however, come across 
the Arabic original of this injunction in the Ywagdf ai- 
Sijfiyya of Aba ‘Abdi'l-Rahman Beans (British Museum 
MS. Add. 18,520, £. 18a), viz., ei BS ye ty - haat \yais, 
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“Olose youreyes even toa female goat.” We must therefore 
read in the TadA. al-Aorliyd gle Je ss Fy hn P4 \— 
a correction which is supported by some MSS. of that work 
—and confess thut the particulur saying has wothing to do 
with Mandwan doctrine, although the general probability 
that Ma‘rif was influenced from this source is hardly affected 
by the failure to find a decisive parallel. ‘The present 
example is only one of many which might be adduced to 
show the need of caution in dealing with Persian translations 
of Sufi sayings, My experience has convinced me that 
cases are not rare in which the true reading will be sought 
In vain amongst the best and oldest Persian MSS., and 
cutmot possibly be restored without reference to the original 
Arabic. 


kh. A. Nicuoison. 


ALEX4NDeER's ALTARS. 


Alexander's altars were erected on the west side of the 
Hyphasis or Beas river. He had captured Sangalo, and 
proposed to cross that river and advance to the Ganges, but 
his troops mutinied. In response to their clamour he 
announced lis intention to return, and he divided his army 

into twelve brigades, and erected twelve altars, “each to be 
equal in height to the highest military tower, but to far 
exceed it in breadth.” 

At lut. 31° 9", long. 74° 30°, about 39 miles almost due 
west of the present junction of the Beas and Sutlej rivers, is 
“Kussoor, which exactly satisfies these conditions, We 
learn from Thornton's Gazetteer that this “is a place of 
_ gfeat antiquity, is enclosed by a wall, and has several 
_ divisions, each surrounded by separate wall, strengthened 
with bastions According to tradition there were formerly 
twelve of these divisions, corresponding to the number of 
the twelve sons of the founder, who assigned one to each. 
+... + Hough observes that ut this place ‘an army 
might make a good stund, as not only are there heights, 
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but cach division of the town might be turned into a fortified 
position,” ”* 

Thornton's ‘ Kussoor’ is the Kasur of Inter gazetteers and 
maps. [tis in the Lahore district, and is a station on the 
Firozpur branch of the North-Western Railway. 


he W. Hoey. 
19th July, 1906. 


Anprrioxat Nore ox toe Poem Atrrisurenp To 
Ac-SamMat' an. 


The editor of the Beyritt journal a/-Machrig hos kindly 
sent me the number for July of this year, in which a text of 
Samau'al’s poem is printed from a copy made by a Syrian 
priest, Dawid Irmiya Makdisili, after a MS. found by him 
in one of the old collections.” It contains twenty-five lines, 
nearly all identical with those published by Hirschfeld; but 
instead of 8, 9, 10, and 11, it has the following :-— 


Saleeall AF Ela geectl Sd) taped Gl pies dad pay 8 


Shall et ad ae tpl Cpe dee pow ley 9 
fal “— al Le V aaa col ie) SR) ayy 10 


Line 18 is omitted. Finally, for the last line it has— 
ball abs Laall oe gael Lasee Le oles el bs 


from which Pére Cheikho justly argues that the writer 
must have been a Christian. 

This recension of the poem fully bears out Hirschfeld’s 
suggestion that the metrical irregularities were due to 
corruption of the text; for though a few remain, most of 
the lines conform accurately to the Tawil metre. Thus 
line 2, which in Hirschfeld’s text is— 


ale, abl ty me Lem) jos! daa’ alin ws 


| Soo JJRLA.S., 1906, pp. 369 sqq. and 701, 
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appears thus— 
ToL ilar, ee sl os salty Fol Uipe oly 


in which the metre is correct. The sense, however, is poor ; 
1 could be slightly improved by altering bl, but even so 
aboot! 4! ought not to be soparated from s2ke. Various 
omendations suggested in the articles quoted are confirmed, 


jf D. S&. Maneoniovra, 






Vores oN Dr. Fixer’s Awricns on THe Conrornear, Renies 
| or Huppra,! 
The following notes on points of detail may be of some 
Interest :— 

P. 658. “Though Kusinira is several times mentioned 
in the Suita as a wayare, ‘a city,” still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place.” I do not know what is the case 
in Western India, but in Bihar even the smallest village 
may have a name ending in wager. I know a ‘ Ramnagar’ 
with not a score of houses in it. So also, in the fifteenth 
century, Vidyapati Thakkura (who, be it noted, wus a learned 
Sanskrit pandit) employs wagera in places where it can only 
mean ‘village.’ Thus (from a Maithili song descriptive of 
“4 rural sunrise) :-— 


- 


Cakawa mira sira kaya eupea bela 
dfha malina bhela candé | 
Nagara ka dhénw dagara ke sancara 
kenmtidin’ bas makarande || 
“The Brahminy duck and tho peacock have finished their 
songs and are silent, the lip of the moon is growing dim. 
ve * “The village cows are moving towards the field-path, the 
: honey stays (untouched by bees) within the water-lily.” 
»* On p. 680 Dr. Fleet raises the question as to how Buddha's 
mt 3s body was preserved from decomposition during the six days 






; 1 WBAS., July, pp. 666 
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preceding his cremation. In Tirhut, at the present day, 
honey is used for this purpose, In 1877 [ was in Madhubuant, 
on the Nepal frontier, just at the time of Jang Bahadur's 
death a few miles away in the Turai. Natives told me thut 
the body was kept in a trough (F¢réna) tilled with honey 
for quite a long time, while his wives were being sent from 
Rathmindi, so that one or more (I forget how many) should 
become «afi at his cremation. 

P. 666. The reference to the kings of the Nagas who 
honoured a dina of the Buddha relics, and who dwelt at 
Ramagima, a place beyond the borders of India, may be 
coupared with the Sarya-ygarbha-sitra of the Mahd-animipdta 
quoted by Monsieur Sylvain Lévi on p. 4 of No, v of his 
Notes Chinoises sur (Inde, Here Buddha gives the Nigas 
special charge of the eqitya at Gééruga in Khotan, I have 
often mentioned that by tradition the earliest inhabitants 
of Kusmir were Nagus. 

G. A. GRIEKSON. 


THE ALLEGED USE OF THRE VikeamMa Ena 1X THE 
Paxzau is 40 a.p. 


In the July (1906) number of this Journal Dr, Fleet 
again discusses the date of the Takht-i-Bahat inscription! 5 
which is dated in the year 105 of on era not specified by 
name and also in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
o king numed Guduphara (Gondophares). Dr. Fleet re- 
iterates his conviction that the era to which the figures 103 
must be referred is that usually called the Vikramn era, 
but known in early times as the era of the Milavas; and 
states that “to Mr. Vincent Smith's expression of doubt, 
not even supported by any indication of a reason, about. 
the Indian era of nc, 58 having been in use in the time 
of Gondophernés, no importance attaches" (p. 707). The 


' M. Foucher, who visited the site, ‘the name Tokht-i-Baliai agen 
Grdco- Romédhuyne, prameitt }, andl sare, Z Taht-i-Bahal doit son hom & uM 
léendiire qui est comm? en communicution souterraine avec le Swit" (ibid, 


p. 171). 
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criticism might have been worded more courteously, but let 
that pass; the substance is the important mutter. When 
T have expressed doubts as to the use of the Vikrama or 
Malava era in the north-western Panjab in 45 or 46 a.m, 
the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription, if it is rightly 
referred to that era, I did not think it necessary to show 
in detail that the doubts wre based on strong grounds, 
because the question of the eurly history of the era has 
been so thoroughly discussed by Professor Kielhorn in 
articles familinr to Dr. Fleet that I supposed the reasons 
for my hesitation to be obvious from perusal of those 
articles. But the criticisms on my silence compel me to 
set them forth. 

Professor Kielhorn, in his concluding article (Jud, Ant, 
xx, 401), examines the “locality ond names of the era.” 
The leading propositions which he deduces from the 200 
earliest dates investigated ure as follows :— 


The earliest known dates, from V. 428 to 898, ore therefore 
all from eastern Rajputina, chiefly from that purt of enstorm 
Rajputana which borders on, or is included in, Milava  . 
From Raijputina the list takes us in an enstern direction, first to 
the neighbouring State of Gwalior, and afterwards through 
Bunielkhond ond Rewaoh as for os Gaya in Bihar : 
Our carlirst known dates to about V. 800 are all from onstern 
Rajputind, especially from thet part of Eustern Rijpotina 
which borders on, or i8 inclnded in, MAélava. From there, 
if we may judge by the dates collected, the cra spread 
first towarls the north-east and east, to Konauj and to Gwilior 
and Bundelkhand, ond afterwards townrds the south-east and 
south, to Malova proper and Anhilvigd (including Kithiivid), 
And, speaking generally, down to about a.p. 1900 the use of the 
erm was confined to that comparatively small portion of India 
which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Nurbadi to Gaya, from Gayé to Delhi, and from Delhi to 
the Runn of Cutch, and by the line of const from the Runn of 
Cutch back to the mouth of the Narbadi. Within these limits 
and down to the time mentioned the era was officially employed, 
especially by the Chaulukya and Vaghéla princes of Awhilvad, 
the Puramiiras of Malava, the Chundéllas of Bundelkhand, the 
earlior and later dynasties of Kunauj, and the chiefs of Rajputiini.” 


*}- 
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These conclusions, being based on a rigorous induction 
from all the available material, and drawn by the greatest 
authority on the subject, are absolutely trustworthy. Most 
readers, I think, will be of opinion that they offer at lenst 
‘on indicution of a reason for hesitating to affirm 
eutegorically that the Vikrama era was used by the subjects 
of un Indo-Parthian kingdom in the north-western Panjab 
in 45 or 46 a.p. I have never denied that the Tukht-i- 
Bahai inseription may possibly be dated in the Vikrama 
era, although I alwnys hesitated to affirm that it was ao 
dated, and now believe that the probabilities are against 
Dr. Fleet's theory. It seems to me extremely unlikely that 
an era, the ascertained use of which, previous to 1400 a.p., 
was confined within the limits defined by Professor Kielhorn, 
should have been familiar to the residents of an Indo- 
Parthian kingdom of Taxila in 45 a.n. My statement 
(Z4.D.M.G,, 1006, p. 71) that. “I doubt very much if the 
so-called Vikrama era was then in use” appears to be fully 
justified by the faets, as ascertained by Professor Kielhorn. 

He proceeds to note that only five anacripeons specify 
their dates as being recorded in the ‘ Malava era,’ or some 
variety of that expression, “They show that from about the 
fifth to the ninth century the era was by poets believed to 
be especially used by the princes and people of Malayan, 
while another ern or other eras were known to be current in 
other parts of Indian. At the sume time, considering that our 
earliest dates nre actually from south-eastern Rajputana and 
the purts of Malava adjoining it, the employment of the 
word Wd/aca in connection with the era may be taken to 
point out fairly accurately the locality in which the era 
was first employed. What special circumstances may have 
given rise to its establishment [ am unable to determine at 

resent,” 

Dr. Fleet's theory concerning the Takht-i-Bahai inscription 
date would be much strengthened if he could indicate any 
probable means by which an era, not known to have been 
in use anywhere earlier than 370 a.p,, and, os shown by 
Professor Kielhorn, originating apparently in Malaya, 

Tis. 1006, ao 


— = 
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beeume fomiliar at Toxila in 45 a.n, What grounds exist 
for his assertion that “the era was in current use from the 
very yeur in which we know its initial point fell?” I am 
not awure of any, and Professor Kielhorn’s exhaustive 
collection of facts supplies none. Of course, Dr. Fleet holds 
the opinion that the inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, 
beginnmg from the year 43 (Ep. Jnd., viii, 176), are dated 
in the Vikrama era, but the proof of the validity of that 
opinion has not yet been published. He asserts (Journal, 
1905, p. 232) that “whatever may be urged to the 
contrary, it [the Vikrama era] was certainly founded, 
though the fact cannot perhaps be actually proved at 
present . . . . by Kanishka, whose northern capital, 
it may be remarked in passing, was Takshadili, Takkasilit, 
Taxiln, close to the locality to which the Takht-i-Bahi 
record belongs.” Such ex cothedra ossertions of ‘ certainties’ 
which ‘cannot be proved at present’ do not necessarily carry 
immediate conviction. I may remark also, im passing, that 
some difficulty may be experienced in proving that Taxila 
was the capital of Kanishka. 

Dr. Flect's theory about the origin of the Vikrama era is 
categorically stuted in the continuation of the passage above 
quote. “The Mialava or Wikrama era,” he writes, “ was 
founded by Kanishka, in the sense that the opening years of 
it were the years of his reign. It was actually set going 
as un ern by his successor, who, instead of breaking the 
reckoning, so started, by introducing another uecording to 
his own regnal years, continued that sume reckoning. It 
was accepted and perpetuated as an era by the Malaya 
people, whose territory, with its capital then at ‘Nigar’ or 
‘Karkota-Nigar’ near ‘ Tonk,’ was in the immediate vicinity 
of Mathura, the southern capital of Kanishky and his 
direct successors, and who were plainly subjects at that time 
of the kings of Mathura. It thus derived from the Malavas 
its earliest known formal appellation; namely, Afd/era- 

iti, ckoning of the Malavas,’ as explained by 






Professor Kielhorn (IA, 19, 57), And eventually, in or 
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Vikrama era, in circumstances which have been elsewhere 
indicated by the same scholar (TA, 20, 407 {f.)." 

Several propositions embedded in this remurkable state- 
ment are pure hypotheses, unproved, and beset with many 
difficulties. It is legitimate for other people to interpret 
the evidence in another fashion, I am quite ready to 
accept Dr, Fleet's or anybody else’s views on any subject 
when adequately supported. In the present case I accept 
Professor Kielhorn’s, which rest upon «a well-laid basis of 
uscertnined fact, and are inconsistent with Dr. Fleet's theory. 

My statement (7.0.M.6., 1906, p. 71) that it is “ quite 
possible that the [Takht-i-Bahai] inseription may be dated 
in the Cresarean era of Antioch for instance, which ran from 
49 or 48 n.c., or in some other forcign era,” was intended 
merely as a caution and u hint that archeologists might 
eusily be mistaken in confining their uttention to eras of 
purely Indian origin when discussing the chronology of 
semi-foreign frontier kingdoms in the first century A.D. 
Coms of Antioch exhibit dates m the Cmsurean year up to 
257 (Num, Chren,, 1904, p. 144), But I do not attach 
importance to the particular suggestion. The idea in my 
mind when I made it was that it is possible that in un Indo- 
Parthion kingdom of the period in question an era of 
Graeco-Roman origin might have been in use; and that idea 
is, perhaps, not so absurd as it seems to Dr, Fleet. 

It is hardly worth while to argue about the exact form of 
the name Gondophares. The coins exhibit several varieties 
of it, and it is true that there is no authority for Dr. Fleet's 
form Gondophernés, although it is to some extent supported 
by the analogy of Holophernes, ete., and the Kharosthi form 
Gudapharna. “But we may just as well write Gudaphernés 
as Gondophernés, and so it is more convenient to keep the 
form Gondophures, which is sanctioned by European usage 
since about 1841. Whutever form we use is merely 
a roughly Hellenized transeription of o native name, and 
itself was written in more ways than one, 

I may utilize this opportunity to notice certain «mall 
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matters, and to point out, with reference to Dr. Fleet's 
article on the inscription of the Peshawar or Taxila vase, 
(Journal, 1906, p. 712), that we are not “dependent upon 
two reproductions of it.” We have a third, Dr. Vogel's 
(ibid., p. 550), taken direct from the vase, now m the 
Lahor Museum, which is presumably correct, und differs 
from that used by Dr. Fleet. 

Again (ibid., p. 645), Dr. Fleet prefers Major Vost’s 
spelling Piprahava to Piprahwi or Piprawa as written by 
me. But either of the latter forms correctly expresses the 
local pronunciation of the name, and if a stranger were 
to ask the way to Piprahava he might find himself in 
a difficulty. Major Vost never has visited the Kapilavastu 
region, and his spelling is a purely fancy one. The name 
seems to be modern, meaning, like scores of other village 
names, ‘the place with a conspicuous pipal (pipar, JMiens 
réligiosa) tree’; and the correct spelling is whatever best 
expresses the pronunciation. 

Dr. Fleet (ibid., p. 708) quotes my definition of the 
position of Taxila as being “now represented by miles of 
ruins to the north-west of Rawalpindi, ond the south- 
east of Hasan Abdal"’; and adds the sarcastic comment, 
“or as other writers have decided, it may be closely located 
at the modern Shah-Dhéri, which is im that locality.” A 
city like Taxila occupied much space, and its site cannot 
be taken os equivalent only to a single village. “The 
ruins,” writes Cunningham (Reports, ii, 116), * of the ancient 
city near Shah-dheri, which I propose to identify with 
Taxila, are seattered over a wide space extending about 
three miles from north to south, and two miles from enst 
to west.” The various villages included in that area are 
shown in Cunningham's plate lvii. My statement, there- 
fore, is perfectly accurate, and properly indicates the 
position with reference to well-known places marked on 

My view thut Gondophares was king of Taxila, who 
extended his sway over Sind and Arachosia by conquest, 

iticised with the remark that “it is not quite evident 
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why the matter has been put in that way: unless it is 
because other writers have rather sugested the contrary” 
(ibid., p. 708). There is no justification for such an innuendo, 
Differences of opinion must continue to exist concerning 
the obseure problems of ancient history, and may he 
expressed without exposing an author to the unfounded 
charge of writing merely for the sake of opposition. 


Viscent A. Sarre. 


Wrowxe.y Catcutatep Dates, ann some Dares oF THE 
LAKSHMANASENA Epa, 


With great interest T have stadied various papers on 
historical subjects published by Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti _ 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Tam also 
glad to see that Mr. Chakravarti has attempted to verify 
a number of Indiwn dates tuken from inseriptions and 
manuscripts. But his results do not seem to me to be 
always reliable. The following remarks may perhaps induce 
him to re-examine some of his calculations. 

In a pauper of his on the last Hindu kings of Orissa, in the 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. lxix, pt. 1, p. 180 if, 1 find on 
four pages no less than six wrong week-days. 

On page 180, the 29th May, a.p. 1437, is put down as 
a Tuesday, but was a Wednesday. Similarly, on page 181, 
the 26th August, 4.p. 1455, was a Tuesday, not a Saturday ; 
and the l2th Muay, an, 1461, a Tuesday, not a Monday, 
On poge ISI, the 28th November, a.p. 1470, was a 
Wednesday, not « Tuesday. And on page 183, the 
20th June, a.p. 1472, was a Saturday, not a Thursday; 
and the 18th April, a.n. 1485, a Monday, not a ‘Thursday. 
As it is very easy to find the week-day for a particular date 
A.D., Iam at a loss to account for such errors. But I clearly 
see that any conclusions drawn from such dates may not 
perhaps be very readily accepted. 

Mistakes of another kind we find in a paper of 
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Mr. Chakravarti's, in the Journ. & Proc. As. Soe, Beng., ¥.8., 
vol, ii, pages 15 ff, on certain dates of the Lakshmanasena 
era in Hara Prasad Sastri’s catalogue of palm-leaf and 
selected paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal. Here Sunday, the 15th October, a.vo. 1591, 1s 
wrongly given instead of Sunday, the Lith October, 
a.D, 1591; Tweaday, the 15th August, a.n. 1491, wrongly 
instead of Tuesday, the 16th August, am. 1491; and 
Monday, the 23rd February, a.p. 1511, wrongly instead of 
Monday, the 23rd February, a.p. 1512. These could hardly 
be mere printer's errors. 

In this second paper there ure one or two other matters to 
which I should like to draw attention. 

The words néfr-dhdhi-rdma of one date, Mr. Chakravarti, 

on page 16, has taken to denote the year 472. Dut since 
the word abdhé (like jafodhi, udadiu, cdridhi, ete.) in Viktrama 
and Saka dates denotes +, the year intended undoubtedly 
is 342. 
On page |7 he states that the only eolophon in the 
catalogue, which gives the yeur of the Lakshmanuséna era 
together with that of another era, is one (which is clearly 
Incorrect) on page 15. It has escaped his attention that on 
page 100 of the catalogue there occurs the statement Sake 
1536 La-sai 494, This would give us a difference of 1042 
between the Saka and Lakshmuanaséna eras, which, with my 
epoch of the latter, is the correct difference between the two 
for the months from Chaitra to Advina. 

Finally, I would add to the dates given by Mr. Chakravarti 
two other dates from the catalogue, which, with the 
Takshmanastna era commencing in a.p. 1119, also would 
work out correctly :— | 

Page 20: La-som 171 Maérga-tadi 3 Chandré. This date, 
for the expired year 171 of the Lakshmanastna era and 
the amdata month Margasira,. corresponds to Monday, the 
20th November, a.p. 1290, when the 3rd Githi of the dark 
half commenced 2h, 3m. after mean sunrise, 

Page 29: La-snis 339 | Srdvana-dudi shashthydih Ravi-vdsaré. 
This date, for the current year 339 of the Lakshmanaséna 


— 
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era, corresponds to Sunday, the 16th July, aup. 1458, which 
was entirely occupied by the 6th /ith/ of the bright half. 


Gottingen. F. Kirecnorn. 


THe YouaANa Asp tHE Lt. 


Pending the issue of a full article on the values and use 
of the Indian ydjana and the Chinese Ai as mensures of 
itinerary distance, I give the following brief statement. of 
what I shall establish. 


There were in ancient times two specific yiyanas: a general 


Indian yeaa of 32,000 fasta, cubits; and a ydjana, called 
the Magadha yijana, of 16,000 Aasta. The use of the latter, 
however, was not confined to actually the Magudha country; 
and this yéjave might perhaps be called the Buddhist yijanea, 
as being the yOjeva which was generally, but not always, 
cited in the Goddhist books for distances in India. 

For present purposes, [ take the value of the ancient Aust 
or Indian cubit as 18 inches. It may be possible hereafter 
to make a small refinement in this detail, But this much 
ia certain. Of the measure of 4 Asta, = 96 aagada, * finger- 
breadths,” which came to be called dhanwa, ‘the bow,’ denda, 
“the stalf,’ or déauerdanda, ‘the bow-staff,” the earlier 
name was wri, parusha, ete., ‘the man;* and this measure 
was the accepted standard hetght of a normal man.' Con- 
sequently, the value of the ancient Indian cubit cannot 
have been uppreciubly in excess of LS inches: and, on the 
other side, it is very improbable that it should have been leas 
than 17°74 inches, With units of 17°75 and 18-25 inches 
agains! one of 18 inches, we have to lay out o distance of 
as much as 72 miles, before we arrive ot u difference of one 
in the number of the miles. And it 1s, therefore, here at 
least, sufficient to take the ancient Indian cubit at 1S inches. 


| This measure, oceasionnlly BB go called also pawrushe, is Poss to be 
confused with a measure, eall ly proche bert som , 

which was the measure of & man a sani of te with bis urma and hint stretched 
up over his head. The accepted length of the powrwedia was 5 Agata = 120 
ange be 


® 


“i 
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+h With this value of the eubit, we have— - -- 
I yijena of $2,000 haste = 16,000 yards - 
ai = 95) or 9:09 miles. 
1 yijona of 16,000 Aaste = 8,000 yards 
| = 4,5 or 4-54 miles. 


In addition to these two specific Ldjanes, there was a third 

yiana, m respect of which we gather from Hiven Tsiang— 

(and I see no reason for doubting his statement on this point, 

though his general account of the Indian measures has come 

to us in a somewhat corrupt form)— that the value of it 

wus I+ of the sdjana of 32.000 Aosta — 16,000 yards! This 

third yi/ana, we can easily see, was the originul yéjana in 

the true sense of the word us meaning the “ yoking " 

distance, the “‘inspanning™ distance, the distance along 

which a pair of bullocks could draw a fully laden eart, and 

for whieh it was worth while to take the trouble of placing 

yw & full load in the cart and of properly adjusting the com- 

povents:of it; in short, the standard distance of a day's 

journey for consignments of trader's foods, for travellers 

moving with baggage, und for all such purposes, And 
_thus, sinee 16,000 + ase = 21,499°3, we have— 


t 


the Indian day's journey = 21,333-4 yards 
= 124, or 12°12 miles. 


While, however, the standard day's journey in India Wis 
thus 12-12 miles, the actual day’s journey was, of ‘course, 
determined in euch case by such considerations os the nature 
- of the country traversed, and the distances between villages, 
 Feat-houses, und other convenient halting-places, And so the 
actual day’s journey might easily in ordinary circunistances 

be anything 1 rom li) to 14 miles; and, in exceptional cuses, 
it might have even a wider range in either direction. | 

= As regards the ft, there is ample evidence that, by the 








‘ | Putting the ous feversely, we aev that the youve of 22,000 dase 


& 
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| 
term 100 ii Fa-hian, Hiuen Tsiang, bad other Chinese 
pilgrims denoted either the actual length of a day's journey, 


or the time occupied jn making such a journey. That 


means, for their movements in India, the distance: at which 
we have arrived above. And so we have— 


100 4 for Tndia ordinarily = 21,593°3 yards 
= 1254, or 12-12 miles, 


This was the standard value of 100 4 for travelling in the 


limits of India, and ottside India itself wherever Indian * 


customs and measures prevailed. But the actual value 
varied, of course, just as the length of the particular duy’s 
journey varied, under conditions indicated above. 

It was in that manner, at any rate for the quantity of 
100 4, for multiples of that quantity, and for divisions of it 
into tenths, that the /i was used by Fa-hian and Hiuen 
Tsiang, in whose movoments we are chiefly interested. ‘The 


yojana cited by them cannot be either a yQpna inveuted. 


by them, or a yiyana laid out in modern times, partly from 
interpreting too strictly distances stated by them broadly 
in round-numbers, partly from supposed identifications, of 
which some are now known to be wrong and others are 
to say the least extremely doubtful, of places and memorials 
visited by them; it can only be one or other of the ancient 
indigenous Indian measures, according to the partioalar 
locality or source of information. And a practical testing 
of their statements on the lines which I indicate,— though 
it will not immediately remove all difficulties, and enable 
us to identify off-hand every place that they visited,— 
will be found to throw a new and satisfactory light upon 
various details, which, by other asserted values for the yijana 
and the ht, have unnecessarily been made obscire: 


J. F. Freer, 


=F 


—— 
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THe DBawan-xAmMaA, #EING THE ATORIOGRAPHY OF THE 
Eurenor BAWAR, . . . + HOW reproduced in 
facsimile from a Manuscript belonging to thie. late 

* Sir Salar Jang, of Haydar&bad, and edited with: a 

Preface and Notes by Awnserre 5. Beveninés. 

“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series. Vol. i. 4to, . 

(London ; Bernard Qluuritch, Lf05.) ’ =I 


= 


Les mémoires de Vempereur Zahir ed Din igh craes ey. 
Baber sont vraisemblablement l'e@uvre la plus importante 9° 
de toute In littérature turque orientale; en plus de son 
.extréme intérét au point de vue de In connnissance de la 
Tangue parlée dans le Ferghana et dans les provinces 
drientales de Iran a Vépoque de la décadence de la dynastie 
timouride, cea weémoires, écrits dans un style tres personnel 
et dénué d'artifices, ont une valeur littéraire considéruble, 

Cette @uvre est presque entiérement isolde dans l'ensemble i. 
de lw littérature musulmane, et c'est probablement celle qa. os 
ig, Par la mentalité et, jusqu’a un certain point par la forme, 

, se rapproche le plus des @uvres de la littérature occidentale, 

Sans aller jusqu'd comparer l’Autobiographie du fondateur 
de Vempire de |'Indoustan aux Commentaires du conquérant 
dea Gaules, il est impossible de ne pas remarquer dans les 
deux ouvrages de nombreux traits de ressemblance: Ip 
séverite du style d’hommes d’épée qui ne perdent point 
leur temps A imiter les élégances un peu vides des rhéteurs 
et des écrivains d la mode de la capitale, une indépendance 


7 
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esprit absclue, et par dessus tout, une sineérité un peu 
brutale dont les wuvres des littérateurs de métier n'bffrent 
que trop peu d’exemples, 

Si les mémoires de Haber sont, avant le Hehid ei-siyer 
de Khondémir, la principale source de l'histoire compliqués 
et encheyttrée des derni¢res heures de la dynastie timouride, 
ils ont une importance aussi grande au point de vue de 
histoire littéraire de cette époque, trogblée, Baber, qui 
était un écrivain de premier ordre, fut en relation aveo les 
principaux littérateurs qui florissaient 4 la cour brillante et 
un peu deeadente de Sultan Hosein, et i] a émis sur eux des 
jugements. 4 lemporte-pidee, d'un rigoureux bon sens que 
etude de leurs wuvres ne fera guére que confirmer. * 

Cet. ouvrage d'une importance si considérable pour 
l'histoire générale, et si distinet dea. @uvres’ tiidvres et 
Mambiquées de la littérature persane, n'a été cannu jusqu’d 
ces derniéres années que par deux cétés: une version persane 
trea fidele, dont le texte, resté manuserit, mériterait d'atre 
publié dans son intégrité, et qui a été traduite en anglais 
pur Erskine, et une édition du texte ture-oriental imprimdéce 
A Kazan par les soins do Mr. Ilminski. . 

Liédition du texte ture offrait de sérieuses difficultés: les 
maniserits connus en Europe a lépoque @ laquelle le savant 
russe entreprit la tiche ingrate de publier les mémoires de 
Baber étaient tous de husse époque, fort éloignés du manuserit 


original et de plus fragmentaires. La connaissance du ture 


oriental est rare, infiniment rare, chez les coplates, méme, 
c@ qui peut paraitre untinomique, chez ceux qui sont 
originaires des pays de la Transoxione et l'on ne peut se fier 
en audine faeon aux documents qui sont sortis de leurs mains, 
Méme A des époques relativerent unclennes, uuxquelles Ie 
ture oriental était encore parlé dans les provinces de extrémne 
est do I'Iran, 4 Hérat, par exemple, sous le régne de Shah- 
Rokh Behadour, In connaissance de cet idiome était tom bite 
si bas que le copiste de la version en caractires cuighours du 
Texkerth-i Eylid d’Attar et da Miradj Nameh a introduit 
dans son texte des fautes qui le rendent souvent complétement 
neompréhensible. A plus forte raison, les copies exécuténs 
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aux Indes dea exemplaires des mémoires de Baber, dérivés 
de celui de la bibliothéque impériale des Timourides 
ne meéritent-ils qu'une eréance des plus limiiées. Les 
matériaux que Mr. [lminski avait &@ sa disposition pour 
établir son texte étaient done des plus médiocres, et il fallait 
bien s‘attendre & ce que son édition sen ressentit, mais il 
nest pas exagére de dire que le savant russe aurait po en 
tirer un meilleur parti et donner un texte trés supérieur 
id celui qui a été imprimé A Kazan. Son premier soin 
aurait du étre de comparer phrase par phrase le texte qui 
lui était fourni par ees manuscrits avec la version persane, 
et de corriger d'aprés l'autorité de cette version les fnutes 
évidentes des manuscrita tures qui défigurent le récit de 
Baber et le rendent incompréhensible. En fait, cette édition 
qui ne comporte qu'une préface trés insuffisante, dana laquelle 
on ne trouve pas l’indication d’une seule variante, ne peut 
guére qu'égarer les personnes qui sont tentées de s'y fier, 
car il est vraiment inadmissible que dans un ouvrage of |’on 
trouve des centaines de noms propres turcs et mongols dont 
les trois quarts sont loin d'étre expliqués, il ne se trouve 
Bi une seule variante, ni un seul point douteux. Le texte 
ture d’Ilminski qui a été traduit par Mr. Pavet de Courteille 
a souvent induit ce dernier en erreur par ce qu'il n'a pas 
pris soin de le comparer continuellement- avec la version 
persane; cette comparaison, qui d'ailleurs n'offrait pas de 
difficultés essentielles, lui aurait évité de facheuses erreurs 
du genre de celle que l'on va trouver signalée un peu 
plus bas. 

Le texte du manuscrit de Haydarabéd qui a ét4 reproduit 
en photozincogravure par Mme. Beveridge dans lea 
“KE. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series est de beaucoup supérieur 
& celui de l'edition d’Ilminski, et il se rapproche infiniment 
plus de celui de la version persane; il est probable, malgré 
les fautes inévitables qu'on y remarque, qu'il a été copie 
par une personne qui savait le ture, sur un exemplaire qui 
n’était pas trés éloigné comme date du manuserit original 
de lAutobiographie de Baber ; de plus, on y trouve des 
passages, tant en prose qu en vers, qui ne figurent, pas dana 
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Védition de Kazan. La valeur comparative exacte de 
édition «t du manuserit reproduit par Mme. Beveridge ne 
pourrait s'établir que par la collation mtégrale des deux textes 
qui fournirait beaucoup de corrections a l'édition de Kazan 
et, par conséquent, 4 lo traduction francaise de Pavet de 
Courteille. Sans avoir ni la compétence m le temps nécessgires 
pour entreprendre un travail de cet importance, j'ai vérifie 
plusieurs passages sur lesquels mon attention ovait été 
attire anciennement, et que j'avais spécialement étudiés 
eniles collationnant avec la version persane; cet examen 
ma prouvé d'une facon évidente que le texte du manuscrit 
d’Haydorabad est beaucoup plus correct, je ne dis pas que 
celui des manuscrits qui ont servi 4 Ilminski, mais que 
son édition. 

Comme exemples de l’incorrection de |’édition d'Iminski 
et de la supériorit¢é du texte du manuscrit reproduit par 
Mme. Beveridge, je citerai les deux passages suivants 
Dans la description de Samarkand, Baber dit d’aprés 
Iminski, page 57 :— 


= : + a oes ral. i a ee = 

wat 12) On Vee ge us eer nr a eo 
Aaiyctee pat yd Ble Wiles ALT OS ood eee Vj ew lll 
WB pes OS eS md 58Iale sh 5 US ype woe 
lo dede Qe snd nb hy ote? Ge alae 


Cette phrase, trés incorrecte au point de vue grammatical, 
a éte traduite tant bien que mal, par A peu prés, par Pavet 
de Courteille: “ Mohammed Sultan Mirza, fils de Djihanguir 
Mirza, et petit-fils de Timotir-Heg, a fondé une médresdh 
dans l’encemte extérieure de Samarkand qui forme un 
ouvruge a part (sic). C'est lA que se trouvent. les tombeaux 
de la fille de Timofir-Beg et de tous ceux qui ont regné sur 
cette capitale.” En admettant méme qu'il soit question 
dans ce passage du tombeau de a fille de Timotr-Beg, la 
forme os?  ¢ ia! Jy serait ineorrecte, et il faudrait 
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Os Ch Je; autre part, on ne voit pas a quelle 
fille de Timotr-Beg, Baber ferait allusion dans ce passage, 
d'autant plus que dans la crypte du Gotr-i Mir de Samar- 
kand, on ne trouve le tombeau d’aucune des princesses de In 
dynastie timouride, La version persane des Mémoires de 
Baber, qui est trop souvent un décalque fidéle jusqu’a la 
servilité du texte tehaghAtai, aurait du suppérer a I]minski 
et, au défaut de l'éditeur, a Pavet de Courteille, une correction 
qui s‘imposait d’ailleurs en l’absence méme de tout controle; 
elle porte en effet— 
seal 1 V5 pom aber whe Nj are eile nt CK sped Span 
24s Hy Bot yyted pod SNE) hyde CS ode oe Lele 
onl Aesahe iol jo Lei 5 908 alsaly aie yo oS 
Quoique cette phrase rende d'une facon peu claire Ie 
wy  (sU littéralement “la forteresse de. pierre ” 
par le décalque le plus servile qui se puisse imaginer 
epekau dell et qu’elle saute la difficulté du mot pile, 
elle n’en eorrige pas moins le (s23 d’Ilminski en sa! 
“tombeau,” de fagon a rétablir la legon primitive du texte 
de Baber qui a été méconnue a la fois par I'dditeur russe 
et par le traducteur francais; or le texte du manuscrit 
d’Haydarab4d porte correctement, en conformité avec la 
version persane— 


WGN aS oe eee AP pe al Cr Bat ptt ya ent 
9910 desde Sy) spt Sent Igy ees Gelalsot 

(folio 46 recto). . 

Il corrige trois fautes qui rendent absolument incompré- 

hensible le texte d'Iminski, | JS\> au lien de je Gla, 


“dans l'enceinte extérioure,” au lieu de “c'est une ee oe 
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extérieure,” qui interrompt le cours de la phrase, CS. ye. 
5 C&S.) “le tombean de Timotr-Beg,” au lieu de jad 
Se? J CS, “Timoir-Beg (a l'accusatif) In fille,” et 
uff OSs 3 17 “le tombean de ces princes,” au liew de 
ee cal os auquel on chercherait vainement un sens, 
Le mot ture oriental ,G\>, qui désigne le mur d’enceinte 
d'une citadelle, est le mongol tehagharik, 

Au sujet du célébre compositeur de logogriphes, Mir 
Hosein Mouammai, I'édition d'Ilminski dit, page 227— 


lane ot! bold (alas Beer) _ ~4 dox”| utlens Ll 
» gg) iy noe ae G 


le manuscrit d’Haydaraébad porte avec raison, avec le signe 
régulier de l'accusatif , 3, folio 180 vero, co Wee LSLe 
‘c=! “T] composait des énigmes telles que personne 
he pouvait rivaliser ayec lui sur ce sujet et tout Je temps, il 
avait l’esprit tourné vers la rédaction de logogriphes . . , .” 
Il reste 4 souhaiter qu'une personne connaissant la langue 
des provinces qui furent autrefois soumises au sceptre des 
descendants de Tchaghatai, et au courant de l'histoire 
littéraire et politique de la fin de ‘empire timouride, 
entreprenne & l'aide de la reproduction du manuserit 
d'Haydaribad et de la version persune une edition, cette 
fois définitive, des Mémoires de Baber. 


E. Broceer, 


Ispta asp tHe Apostine THomas, An inquiry with a critica] 
analysis of the Acta Thomm. By the Very Rev. A. E. 
Meo.ycorr, Bishop of Tricomia, (London: Dayid Nutt, 
1905. 10s, 6d.) | 


The Acts of Thomas form a subject of perennia] interest, 
They are full of allegory and poetry, enosticism and romance: 
they are among the oldest monuments of Syriac literature : 
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and they mention Gondophares—or Gondophernes us 
Dr, Fleet will have us call him—the Indo-Purthian king * 
of the Indus valley in the middle of the first century .p, 
They go back even in their present much revised form to 
the fourth century; and Epiphanius tells us that they were 
‘among the most esteemed scriptures of certain ascetic but 
heretionl sects of Phrygia and Syria, which prescribed 
poverty and entire continence, even in the married life, aa 
primary conditions of salvation. ‘This, indeed, is the obvious 
purpose of the work, enforced in every purt of it. 

Upon the basis of these Acts the Bishop of Tricomia 
(what Indian town does Tricomia represent?) founds his 
history of the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas, criticising, 
rejecting, or confirming their statements by extraneous 
evidence taken from untiquity or from the traditions and 
habits of the natives. In many respects he is well fitted 
for his task. He has a knowledge of Syrinc, and is 
aequainted with the local legends of Mylapore, and the latest 
researches of Indian scholars, as well os of English and 
German students of the Apocrypha. He brings un immense 
mass of material to the discussion—the Epitaph of Aberciua, 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, of Andrew, and of Archelaus; 
he gives the history of the apostle’s relics; and he goes 
through the evidence for an Indian Church before the days 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes. Moreover, he has given os hia 
own special contribution to the subject extracts from the 
Church calendars and sacramentaries, 

Tiefore we can state the Bishop's argument, we must 
glance at three preliminary questions which have to be 
disposed of. The Abbi Tixeront has tried to prove, and 
many scholars hold, that Christianity did not cross the 
Euphrates until the middle of the second century, If 
Christianity did not cross the Euphrates before the middle 
of the second century, the Mesopotamian author of the Acts 
cannot have embodied the tradition of the Indian, Persian, 
or Babylonian Church, and his authority is worthless. The 
Bishop does not discuss the point. ‘Probably he considered 
that the Abbé’s opinion would be sufficiently refuted if the 

7.1A.. TG, 66 
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Indian Apostolate of St, Thomas is proved, The second 
point is the date of the composition, External evidence does 
not take us beyond the fourth century. The Clementine 
Recognitions and the Didascalis, which date from the middle 
ond latter purt of the third century, thention writings or 
epistles of St. Thomas sent by him on his missionary tour, but 
they are silent as to the Acts. It is certain, however, that 
a considerable purt, if not the whole, of the Acts goes back 
in substance to the second century. This is certain from 
the reference to Gondophures, or Gondophernes, and from the 
traits the work has in common with the Leucian Apocrypha, 
a group with which the ancients classed it, going back to 
the second century. All these Leucian Acts (including the 
Acts of Thomas) hove been largely altered and re-edited; 
and it ia an interesting question whether the visit to 
Gondophares and the martyrdom of Thomas were not 
originally separate works, But the Dishop scarcely touches 
on the question of date and composition: he is content to 
give the general opinion that the Acts were composed in 
Syriac, the work of a Mesopotamian author of the second 
century. He differs from the critics only in considering 
that the original author was orthodox, and that the work 
was interpolated by an heretical hand Most crities hold, 
on the contrary, that the author was a Gnostic, and that the 
work, especially the Syriac version, has been revised in 
the interests of orthodoxy. On the third puint, the 
credibility of the Acts, the Kishop is much stronger. *‘ That 
the stories in the Acts of Thomas have little or no historical 
basis is indeed almost self-evident,” says Professor Burkitt, 
The Bishop helds « somewhat different opinion. ‘The 
narrative, he says, ia often confused; and events which 
happened at one place are ascribed to another: indeed, the 
Bishop feels himself at liberty to transfer the whole story 
of the building of the heavenly palace from the court of 
Gondophares to Southern India, and to diseard the story 
‘of the wild asses, and everything that militotes against 
Mylupore, Such confusion, he says, is natural in an author 
iving at a distunce, But he relies on two urguinents to 
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prove a historical substratum, He quotes the case of Paul 
and Thekla, whose Acts, formerly considered as a pure 
romance, have recently been proved to contain a great deal 
of historical truth, in order to show by analogy that the 
contemporary Acts of Thomus ought to have much historical 
matter. And next he examines the Acts of Thomas for 
evidence of local customs. But the Bishop will scarcely 
eonvinee the incredulous, The rehabilitation of the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla ts due to the historic nimes thev contain. 
The few numes in the Acts of Thomas ure for the most part 
Persian: three or four are Latin, and one Greek. None of 
these (always, of course, with the exception of Gondophares) 
take us to India, for the Hishop will hardly persuade the 
world to accept his identification of Mazdai with Muhadeo 
any more than M. Ss. Lévi hua succeeded with his Vasudeva. 
Nor are the Indian customs referred to on pp. 277-281 
decisive; none of them appear peculiar to Southern India, 
He might perhaps have succeeded better hud he recognised 
Indian traits in the story ot Gondophares. Kut this would 
hardly suit him, for he regards the introduction of Gondo- 
phares into the Acts as a mistake, the visit to Gondophares 
belonging to the Apostle’s Purthian tour, while the Acts 
in the Bishop's revised version must relate wholly to Southern 
India. Many a reader will demur to such an arbitrary 
treitment of the subject. Granting, however, that the Acts, 
in part at least, contain a historical substratum, let us see 
what further advance we can make through extraueous 
sources. It is here, and not in the examination of the Acta, 
that the Bishop's work proves of value. ‘The Bishop devotes 
himself to proving three propositions—St. ‘Thomas came to 
India, he wos martyred there, and Mylapore was the svene 
of his martyrdom. 

The firat of these propositions will be the most readily 
admitted. Origen records a tradition that Parthia was the 
scene of St. Thomas’ missionary labours. The Persian 
tradition, as embodied in the Acta, is eurlier than Origen, 
and knows the facts more precisely; the Apostle visited 
the Indo-Parthian Gondophares (or Gondophernes), king 
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of the Indus valley, in the middle of the first century. 
The rule of these Indo-Parthian Regali ended before the 
century closed, and a resident of Nisibis, or Edessa, writing 
o hundred years later, would hardly have selected one of 
them for a principal personage of his tale, had he not received 
it upon good authority. We find a Bishop of “ Persia and 
the Great India” at the Council of Nicwa, and the Persian 
Church long claimed exemption from all other jurisdiction 
on the ground that it was founded by the Apostle Thomas, 
In the fourth century, when the political connection between 
the Parthians and the Indus valley was ot on end, India was 
Tegarded as the scene of the Apostle’s labours. St. Ephraem 
Syrus, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
St. John Chrysostom, and other Fathers of the same period 
bear witness to the general belief. Nor is there anything 
ineredible in the story. The Indus country was well known 
to the Jews of the Apostolic age, who identified it with 
Ophir, and it is certain that the converts of Pentecost would 
exert themselves to spread Christianity among the Jewish 
communities of the East. With such a catena of evidence 
before us, we may regard the visit to Gondophares as highly 
probable, if not fully proved. 

Come we to the martyrdom. Apart from the Acts, we 
first find it mentioned in the hymns of St. Ephraem Syrus, 
A little later St. Gandentius, Bishop of Brescia, mentions 
it, and Brescia, Nola, and Milan boasted their Possession 
of relics of the Apostle. At Rome o special mass in honour 
of his Natalitia was instituted at this time. The Philocalian 
(354 4.p,) and Leonine (388 a.p.) calendars make no mention 
of him, but his festival is included in the Gelasion of 395 4p. 
The Apostle’s martyrdom was therefore universally and 
officially recognised in the West during the latter part af 
the fourth century, In the East it must long have heen the 
popular belief, as we can see from the hymns of St. Ephraem 

Syrus. Moreover, a magniticent martyrion in his honour 
was erected at this time in Edessa, and the Apostle's bones 
Were transierred to it in 395 a.p. “This age witnessed a 
general outburst of devotion to the Apostle, — | 
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The general belief in the martyrdom is therefore thoroughly 
attested for the fourth century. But how far was the belief 
well founded? That is a question hard to answer. The 
Gnostic Heracleon, in expounding his views regarding 
martyrdom, includes St. Thomas among the Apostles who 
had died in peace. “Not all who were saved,” he says, 
“made the oral confession (before the tribunals) and then 
departed from the world; omong them were Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, |evi, and many others.” And the great 
Qlemens of Alexandrian, who quotes the passuge, does not 
contradict him on this point, although it would have 
advantaged his argument to have done so. Heracleon 
belonged to Sicily or Italy, and Clemens is an excellent 
witness for Alexandrina, It is clear, therefore, that neither 
the Western nor the Alexandrian Church in the lust quarter 
of the second century knew anything of the martyrdom. 
On the other hand, neither Italy nor Alexandria was likely 
to know much of events which had occurred outside the 
limits of the Roman Empire. Thus the whole evidence for 
the martyrdom rests upon the Acts of Thomas, and although 
part at least of these Acts is contemporary with or earlier 
than Heracleon, it is by no means certain that the martyrdom 
is not o luter addition. The names given in the Acts ure 
mostly Persian, u few are Latin, one if Greek, ond in any 
ense the Acts, even in their much revised form, make the 
apostle, not a martyr for his denunciations of idolatry (cowme 
il frat), but for his ascetic views of murriage. 

The fuct of the martyrdom is the weakest point in the 
chain of the Bishop's argument, und we think he is more 
successful with regard to Mylapore, On this pomt two 
lines of reasoning are, as he holds, convincing. First, he - 

says, the Christians of the Malabar coast would never ave 
sdenitted the authenticity of the shrine on the opposite 
ahore of Indian had the tradition uot been true. This 
argument suffives for the moral conviction of the Bishop, but 
as the world js sceptical, he brings forward two early 
wituesses to the existence of the shrine These witnesses 
are Gregory of Tours und the Saxon Chronicle. Gregory 
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wrote a Latin history of St. Thomas about 590 4.p,, and 
in it he mentions a certain Theodore who had personally 
visited the martyrion in Edessa and the Apostle’s shrine in 
India, and Gregory gives on account of both on Theodore's 
authority. According to Theodore, “in loco regionis Indim 
quo prius(A postolus) quievit, monasterium habetur et templum 
mire magnitudinis.” The building boasted of a wonderful 
log which shone day and night with a supernatural illumina- 
tion, Now this log plays a great part in the local legends of 
Mylapore, for it blocked up the river, ond no human force 
could move it, until the Apostle drew it after him by means 
of his girdle. Here, therefore, is a local touch which 
helps to identify the place, Another may be found in the 
mowasterium. For St. Jerome talks of monks from Indis, ond 
St. Poula tells us of Indian visitors to Pulestine. The 
wooded mount of St. Thomas covered with jungle was precisely 
the place which Christian or Buddhist monks would select 
for 4 retreat, and a clearing in the jungle is still said to mark 
the site of a Bishop's residence. Theodore’s * monasterium ' 
‘18 a8 important a part of the business as the shrine. 

The evidence of Theodore ond Gregory is borne out by 
a Teference in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which suys that 
King Alfred sent un embassy in 883 a.p., bearing wifts 
to Rome, “and also to Indian to St. Thomns and to 
St. Bartholomew." According to William of Mulmesbury, 
Alfred’s ambassador, Sighelm, reached India and returned 
bringing with him Oriental pearls and fragrant. aéfar. 
William, who lived when the Crusades had barred the pates 
of the East, thought this journey very wonderful. But in 
the ninth century there was nothing ineredible about it. 
King Alfred had communications with Jerusalem, the route 
from Jerusalem to Basrah was open, and there was a constant 
trade, although sometimes disturbed by pirites, between 
~~ Basrah and the west const of India. Sighelm would find 
many Christinn communities on his way. 

We may therefore regard it as fairly certain that « shrine 
of St. Thomas existed in India in the latter part of the sixth 
century, and that that shrine was at Mylapore, Indeed, no 
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other site has ever been suggested for it, and the Persian 
cross of the ninth century dug up on the mount shows the 
continuity of its history. On the other hand, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who visited the west coast of India in the 
beginuing of the sixth century, knew nothing of it; had 
it then been famous he would certainly have mentioned it. 
It sprang into fame in the 60 or 70 years between Cosmas 
and Theodore; and at that time the shrine was closely 
connected with the monks. But before we puss further 
it may be well to point out the connection between the story 
given by Gregory, us well as in local tradition, and some 
famous medimval legends, According to one of these legends 
the Virgin after her death appeared to doubting Thomas and 
guve him her girdle. This is obviously the magic girdle 
with which Thomas drew the log from the sea. And the 
supernatural splendour of the log when imbedded in the 
temple bas many Christian and Buddhist parallels. One 
of the most striking will be found in the life of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, the Apostle of Armenia. The bones of 
St. John Baptist which Gregory buried in a church erected 
ou the ruins of an Indian temple, shone with such surpassing 
splendour that no one might approach them. In the sixth 
century we are near the well-head of many « popular legend, 

We wre therefore at one with the Bishop in identifying 
the shrine visited by Theodore with Mylapore; bat we have 
arrived at this conclusion by a somewhat different route. 
And we cannot refrain from pointing out that the Bishop's 
way is unsound. We huve identified Mylapore by the log ; 
the Bishop identifies it by the monsoon. And he brings in 
the monsoon by transferring details which Gregory gives of 
the shrine at Edessa to India, Gregory's words (which he 
quotes p. 80) are perfectly clear—* In supra dicta urbe im 
qua beatos artus diximus tumulatos,” 1e. 10 Edessa, an open 
market was held for 30 days at the great festival of 
St. Thomas in July (a precisely similar fair used to be held 
two centuries earlier, according to Ammianus Murcellinus, not 
far off at Batne). At this festival certain wonders happened ; 
among other things the water in the wells, usually 100 feet 
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down, rose nearly to the surface, no fly settled on the meat, 

and at the close of the festival a miraculous shower, “ emissa 

divinitus pluvia,” swept the temple clean of all traces of the 

* multitude that had thronged to it. No such ruin, says the 

Bishop, could possibly have fallen in Mesopotamia in July, 

and the fair must evidently be transferred to M ylapore and 

‘the July monsoon, But the very point of Gregory's story is 

‘that the rain was miraculous, “ emissn divinity s, and Gregory 

says that he meant, and he evidently did mean, Edessa 

To return to Mylapore, We have seen that the shrine 

existed in the sixth century ; may we hazard a conjecture as 

_ to its origin? By the fourth century, as we huve seen, the 
‘mission of St. Thomas to India was universally uccepted, and 

if was equally an article of popular belief that all the Apostles 

had suffered martyrdom. The Persian Ch urch regarded 

St. Thomas aa its founder ; he was supposed to be the twin, 
and the Acts make him almost the duplicate, of our Lord. 
The Malabar Christians were a branch of the Persian Church, 
Now the author of the Acts had taken only a subordinate 
‘interest in the martyrdom of St. Thomas, and none at all 

in the locality; and it was open. for. these Indian Christians 

to disvover the spot. In the fifth and sixth centuries the 
monks were the inventors of most of the popular miraculous 
legends; they were especially active in disvovering the tombs 

‘of martyrs, and we have seen that there was a monastery at 

Alylapore 

Now there is « curious peculiarity about the spot where 

the Apostle was murtyred—the earth is red; and it 1s Very 
noteworthy that both in the Acts and in the locul legend jt is 

not the bones of St, Thomas which work miracles, but the 

’ dust from the scene of martyrdom whieh effects miraculous 
cures. At Edessa, on the other hand, miracles were worked 

by the bones, A Christian hermit who settled on the Great 
“Mount might easily imagine, seeing the earth red, that here 
Was ocular demonstration of the scene of thu martyrdom, 
With the spread of the belief, a monastery and a shrine 
r would wrise, and the legend of the ‘Acts he (ratisterred bodi}: 
| WMylapore, ‘The discovery of thé ais, ar fens oaily 
_ o Mylapore, e discovery of the «i » fur from uWukening 
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the jealousy of the Malabar Christians, would ensure their 
enthusiastic assent. Such, if we may hozard a conjecture, 
is the probable origin of the fable. 

We have confined ourselves to the main argument of the 
work. The Bishop also casta his net over » vast number 
of cognate or subordinate questions. Kut considerations of 
space forbid us to follow him in so wide a flight. It must 
suffice us to point out that while we entirely disagree with 
him regarding Pantenus, and he faile to convince us that 
Arabia Felix was ever culled India, we must congratulate 
him on being the first ecclesiastical historian, to our know- 
ledge, who has recognised Theophilus as a native of the 
Maldives, a fact obvious to all who have studied the 
connections of India with the Roman Empire. The history 
of early Christianity in the East, and especially tn India, ts 
a fascinating subject, but full of obscurity and of puzzling 
questions which, in the absence of evidence, must remain for 
ever open. Tf we are seldom convinced by the Bishop's 
arguments, we ure thankful to him for the fulness of his 
materials and the antidote he offera to the ultra-sceptical 
position of Milne-Rae. 

J. Kennepy. 


THe Pesixsutan Matavs. I; Matay Beuiers By R. J. 
WIikinson, of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay 
States. (London: Luzac & Co. Leiden: late E. J. 
Brill, 1906.) 


Within the compuss of eighty-one pages the author of 
this little book endeavours to explain the mental attitude 
of the Malay people towards the Universe and ita Maker. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, has this been so well done: the style _ 
is simple and unhampered by. technicalities, and is sometimes —— 
not without a touch of poetry; one feels that the author has 
grasped the spirit of his subject and entered into the point 
of view of the mentality he is portraying. 

The Malay is first aud foremost » Muhammadan, and the 
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author's characterisation of Islam, as it appears in Malaya 
(though much of it is common ground and a good deal 
is derived from Snouck Hurgronje’s great work on the 
Achinese), is well expressed, clear and to the point. On 
the whole his estimate js decided|y favourable, though he 
does not fail to note the incidental drawbacks (such as 
tbeolutism, inhumanity to non- Muhummadans, and the 
lowering of the status of women) which are churacteristic 
of this great social system. For it is as a social system, 
a worldwide fellowship, and not merely ag a creed, that 
Islam is regurded by the author of this book, As he justly 
points out, this fact has an important practical bearing : 
Muhammadanism, no less than Roman Catholicism, cannot, 
if it would, divest itself of its political aspect 

Hehind his officinl Muhammadanism, the Malay has 
preserved relies of superstitious beliefs and practices that 
are survivals of the earlier phases of religious development 
through which his race has passed. Serutch off the veneer 
of Islam and you come to a stratum of Hinduism, where 
Brahma, Vishnu, and particularly Siva, together with other 
obsolescent half-forgotten gods of a deserted Pantheon, firure 
still as demonie powers unlawfully invoked in moments of 
supreme heveasity. But these in their turn are mere shells, 
and at the back of them it is not difficult to deteet the 
ancient, Indonesian animists which, uften masquerading 
under Hindu or Muhammudan forms, still remains as the 
core of Malay popular religion and magie. Addison asks 
in the Speefater, somewhat playfully, whether 4 
Christian van he a conjuror: but the Malay + Villuge 
sorcerer” and his simple clients do not realise the glaring 
incongruity of his Position in an orthodox Muhummadan 
community; only a few very puritanically minded superior 
persona are shocked at the anomaly, Charavteristically 
enough, for he comes of a polite race, the Malay magician's 
chief weapon is courtesy, the soft answer which turneth away 
wrath. But he is not above Using threats on occusion, aud 
his favourite form of bluif is to tell the ghost or spirit he 
is dealing with that he knows all about its origin and 
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antecedents, and that it will get into serious trouble if it does 
not at once comply with his requests. 

In his account of the weird Malay demonology, Mr. Wilkin- 
gon of course borrows largely from Skeat's “ Mulay Magic,” 
the standard work on the subject, and it were to be 
wished that he had given more frequent references to this 
and the other sources he hus evidently used. But the present 
work is intended to be of an elementary character, and no 
doubt the author did not want to overburden his pages with 
- many footnotes. Moreover, his method of presenting the 
subject is his own, and his analysis throws a good deal of 
new light on this jumble of curious superstition and ritual. 
Tn a later chapter he gives on extremely good account of the 
Malay conception of the soul (or rather vital principle, for it 
is not a soul in our sense of the word) which is at the base of 
this primitive system of ideas. 

It would be interesting to obtain further evidence on some 
of the points he raises here and elsewhere throughout the 
book: for instance, that the primitive Indonesians did not 
believe in the immortality of the souls of people who died 
a normul death, that the black Earth Genie represents 
a divinity of the local aborigines (which of them? for there 
are at least three distinct races), and was therefore originally 
not Malay at all, and so on. The author criticises Skeat's 
explanation of Malay witcheralt as being akin to sympathetic 
magic, objecting thut it is not sympathetic because spiritual 
agencies are invoked. But need « magician be strictly 
logical? And what is to prevent him from availing himself 
at one and the sume time of all the means tm his power? 
Again, Mr. Wilkinson's identification of the rqja’s share 
of the produce of the land with the satef con hardly be 
historically correct: the former is an institution found in 
Hindu monarchies generally, and is therefore of much older 
standing in Malaya than the latter, which is of Muhammadan ‘ 
introduction. That the two may, in certain places, have 
been confounded by uncritical people seems no reason for 
perpetuating the misconception. But these, after all, are 
matters of secondary importance. 


1, 





‘of this book (though, being an official, he does 
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Tt will be seen that this work, which is intended to assist 
junior members of the Civil Service in their studies, is 
calculated to help the local European public, and particularly 
the official section of it, to understand the native point of 
view. That they should do so is urgently necessary. For 
thirty years past there has been going on in the Malay 
Peninsula, in countries that are technically ond legally 
Native States, a continuous process of Europeanising the 
administration of government. The native princes and 
chiefs, who ought, theoretically, to rule these states under 
the supervision and with the assistance of British officers, 
have been quietly pushed aside and put on the shelf: and 
the Government is fast running to red-tape and losing touch 
with native ideas, customs, and requirements. Nothing 
could be more deplorable, for in the long run this is bound 
to lead to an estrangement between the Kuropean officials 
and the native population, of which the first symptoms are, 
in fact, already noticeable. 

Meanwhile there has uppeared on the horizon a portent 
that ought to serve as a danger-signal, A great revival of 
Muhoammadan self-consciousness (we may call it fanaticism 
if we will) seems to be in progress, and in many parts of 
the Muslim world there ure signs of a development of the 
Pan-Islamic movement, which, resting us it does on the 
essentinlly political character of Muhammadanism, draws its 
main strength in Malaya as elsewhere from this very sume 
process of incautious Europeanisation. In place of the local 
Sultans, whom we hove been in such a hurry to pension 
off and turn into mere ornamental figureheads, the Malay 
is heginning to reverence—of all people—the Sultan of 
Turkey! Instead of cherishing » harmless aud Jaudahle 
local patriotism, he is beginning to yearn for the political 
union of the Mulammedan world under the bunner of the 
Khalif! 


| These fucts have not escaped the notice of the author 
Tot express 
himself precisely in these terms), and they certainly eall for 
‘prompt and serious cousiderntion. The study of « work like 
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this will help to interpret the Malay to his European rulers, 
and will serve to draw the attention of the local Governments 
to some of the problems that beset them. It is intended to 
be one of a series; the others that are yet to come are to deal 
with Malay literature, life and customs, government and law, 
history, and industries. If these maintain the standard act 
by the present work, the student of Malay subjects will have 
Teason to look forward to their appearance. 


Cc. O. Buacpen, 


Epicraputa Canwatioa, Vol. IX, Inscriptions in the 
Bangalore District. By B. Lewis Rice, C.LE., 


MRAS., Director of Archmologieal Researches in . 


Mysore, (Bangalore: Mysore Government Central 
Press, 1905.) 


By the recent issue of this volume, containing thé in- 
scriptions of the Bangalore District, Mr. Rice has completed 
the series of his Epigraphia Carnatica, so far os the texts 
and translations are concerned. Vol. x. was published m 
1905; vol. xi. in 1902; and vol. xii, in 1904. 

The present volume is to a certain extent a disappointment, 
From hints thrown out in the Introductions to volumes 
previously issued, it wus expected that this volume would 
contain records which might help to settle some of the 
disputed questions regarding the Ganga princes of the 
Gangavadi province. It does not, however, include any 
such records. And, in the table and detailed nccount of 
the Gangas which Mr. Rice has given in his present 


Introduction, he has only been able, for the period before 
‘about a.p. 750, to recapitulate the fictions, presented in 


the spurious records, with which we have long been familiar. 
The volume, however, gives us 1,069 new inscriptions, 
amongst which some forty appear to belong to the period 
before av. 1000. And these fresh materials are sure to 


yield much matter valuable from one or another point, 


when we have time to study them in detail, 
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A general idea of the amount and nature of the work 
produced in this series has already been given (see this 
Journal, 1905, 289 ff.), It is gratifying to learn from the 
present Preface that it is proposed to continue the services 
of Mr. Rice, ao far ut any tate as to produce another volume 
“bringing to one convenient focus the varied historical 
details seattered throughout the series.” Tt is hoped that 
that volume will give us more than simply an_ historical, 
discourse. To enable us to utilize properly all the records 
of the whole series, we need a general index, which shall 
give us an urrangement of the inscriptions according to the 
consecutive order of their recorded or deducible dates, with 
a second arrangement of them according to the dynasties 
and families to which they belong, on lines similur to those 
of Professor Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern 
India in the Epigraphie Tndiea, vol. vii, Appendix, and an 
index of at any rate all proper names and names of territories 
and places, 

It is also earnestly hoped that the Government of Mysore 
will eventually give us a volume which shall be devoted 
to actual facsimile reproductions of all the more important 
records anterior to, say, 4.p. 1000, with a selection from the 
later ones. In this enormous mass of some 9,000 records, 
there is much matter which, without such facilities for 
critical study, can never be properly examined and utilized 
to advantage. 

J. F. Freer, 
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FRIEDRICH VON SPIEGEL. 


Ir seems but fitting that our Journal should contain some 
record of the passing of that venerable scholar and master of 
Avestic learning, Friedrich von Spiegel, whose death occurred 
as far back as December Lith. With Spiegel, the last but 
one —for Justi still remains—of the ‘Old Guard’ of Iranian 
and Avestic scholarship disappears, after a career of unusual 
length (aged 85) and still more unusual fulness. In default of 
4 more competent pen, may I be permitted to contribute these 
few words as a modest Nachruf in memory of one who for 
over half a century was, in his own department of Oriental 
research, “il maestro di colorche sanno”? Spiegel’s activity 
goes buck sixty years; but what is more worthy of record ts 
that his literary output forms in itself a complete library of 
Iranian and Avestic lore in all departments, as the mere list 
of his publications will show, as far as T know, a unique 
record in any department of Oriental scholarship, This 1s 
probably owing to the fact of Spiegel’s lifelong and undivided 
devotion to the one special department of Orientalism— 
Ancient Iran, its history, people, languages, and literatures, 
above all its national religion and sacred books. He 
declined to allow himself to be drawn aside, like so many 
other scholars, into other, even adjacent, fields of study, 
and he was true to his first love till old age and increasing 
infirmity foreed him to lay down the pen for ever. 

As a young man, Friedrich von Spiegel’s first book on 
Tranian literature was a foretaste of what his subsequent 


_jifework was to be. It is a well-selected and well-urranged 


reading-book of Persian literature, Chresfomathia Persica 
(Lipsie, 1846), containing extracts from the poets Jami, 
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Firdisi, Nizimi, Chagini, Sandi, with a glossary. But 
(with two notable exceptions) all his literary output in the 
following years was devoted to the more ancient literary 
records of the Iranian race, and was part of the great outburst . 
of activity in this field inaugurated by the epoch-working 
writings of Eng. Burnouf. This can best be shown by 
& chronological list of Spiegel’s chief books, for his 
contributions to periodical literature ure too numerous to be 
chronicled. The following contains the principal ones :— 


1841, AMawmarckya, First German edition of the Pali text. 

L845, Anecdoly Palica. By these two works Spicgel became 
the founder of Pili studies in Germany. 

1850. Oeber einige eingeschobene Stellen jon Foendidad? a short 
essay Which he distinctly sets forth os a forerunner of 
an elition of the Vendidad and o commentury thereto, 

T850-1853. Der 19% Forgard dew Fomdidad. 

Sol. Grawmatik der Parn- Sprache, 

1852-1863. Areata, div Aviligen Schrifien der Parsen, Awa dem 
(frundiexte iberseftf, 3 vols. This was the first 
authoritative translation of the Sacred Book in 
a Enropean language. [An English rendering of 
Spiegel’s version by Hleeck appeared at Hertford in 
1St-t, 

16ad. Zur dnterpretation dea Foadidad. 

1853-1858, Areata, die deiligen Schriften der Parsen, Zum 
fraten Jfqle im Grundtexta aomm! der JfusrartaA- 
Ucheravtzung herawageqoben. 2 vols, This may be 
reckoned his opur magnum, The Zend text was not 
superseded till Geldner's great edition in 1895, und 
for the Phi. Vendidnd it is still the only edition, 

16o6-1860. Ainfeituny in die tradifionallen Schriften der Parsen. 
The two vols. under this very inadequate tithe coutain: 
(1) the first Pahlavi (Huzvarésh) Grammar corer 
publisher, and (2) the first chrestomuthy and plosaury 
of the same Inngunge. _ 

1861. Neriossngh's Sanskrit-Usberseteung dee Yorgne. Still the 
only edition. 
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1862. Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften. Im Grundtexte mit 
Usbersetsung, Grammetik, und Glossar. 

1863, Erin: das Land awischen dem Indus und Tigris. 

1864-1868, Commentar dder daw deesta, 2 vola. 

1867. Grammatit der Altbuktrischen Sprache. The first, and 
for long the only, Zend grammar." 

1867. Das Leben Zorathuatra's. 

ISTI-18T8. Eranische Alterthumakunde. 3 vols. Still an in- 
dispensable thesauras of Ancient Iranian history and 
geography. 

1874. Arische Siudien. 

1881, New edition of Alipersinchen Aeilinachrifin. 

1882. Fergleichende Grammatik der Alterdntschen Sprachen. 
The only comparative grammar of these languages that 
we possess. This was the last book which Spiegel 
published; but numerous learned articles from his pen 
in the Zvitechrifé of the German Oriental Soviety and 
other reviews attested his intellectual octivity durmg 
the last twenty years of his life. | 


The mere enumeration given above suffices to show that 
Spiegel’s astonishing literary output practically covered by 
itself the whole ground later on worked so effectually by 
the numerous scholars who co-operated in the invaluable 
Grundrisa der Tranischen Philologie. The two dozen volumes 
which contain it is in reality an Tranian Cyclopmdin; of 
the greater part of it, it can by no means be said that if 
is obsolete, and much of it is still alone in the field. 

How much succeeding generations of Avestic scholars 
have owed to Spiegel's bahnbrechend works, from which 
most of them have learnt their first elements, it would not 
be easy to say. It is all the more strange that his name 
and merits seem to have been somewhat neglected of late 
among the younger generation. = 

Spiegel was not only a prodigious worker; he was the 
leader of a school. The very title-page of his translation 
of the Avesta contained a profession of principles (“mit 
steter Riucksicht auf die Tradition’). Avestic scholarship 


\ "The title indicates that Splegel shored the now generally abandoned view that 
Yel was the language of Bactria. 
nas. 1900. 67 
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in those days was sharply divided into two camps: there 
was the ‘Vedic’ school of Roth, which saw everything 
through Sanskrit spectacles, and interpreted the Avesta 
in terms of the Veda, despising as valueless the indigenous 
traditions represented by’ the later Pahluvi literature, and 
to some extent retained by the modern Parsis; and there 
was the Traditionalist school, which refused to deny all 
Weight to, these latter, and still more to treat everything 
Avestic as a mere local variety of Vedie thought und belief. 
Spiegel, with Justi by his side, was the champion of the 
latter school. Long and bitter was the warfure waged. 
But Spiegel lived long enough to see the triumph of the 
methods he had so long contended for. De Hurlez, who 
was virtually his popil, inflicted a deathblow on the more 
extreme views of the Vedic school; and Darmesteter, himself 
much more largely influenced by de Harlez than he ever 
acknowledged, may be suid to have completed the Victory, 
which has since been consolidated by scholars like Wilhelm 
and Jackson and their school. It is pathetic to note that 
the very last article I can find from the hand of the aged 
Spiegel is a short note in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1903, “ Uber den Zoroustriamus,”” in 
which the veteran sums up the results in the case India r, 
Trin, and, as a kind of scientific ‘lust will and testament,’ 
reasserts that “the Old Persian religion has nothing to do 
with India,” and that the chief influence came from the 
West, originally from Babylon. 

Spiegel, a Bavarian, was born at Kitzingen, near 
Wuraburg, on 11th July, 1820, and as a young man entered 
the neigh PH iring University of Erlangen, with Which his 
entire scientific career was destined to he connected, Ag 
a pupil of Riicvkert's, he devoted himself early to Oriental 
study; took his doctor’s degree in 1842 at Jeng and than 
spent some time at Copenhagen studying the Zend end 
similar researches in the libraries of Parijs London, and 
Oxford. He was called to the Chair of’ Orientg] Languages 


at Erlangen in 1849, and faithfully laboured at that post 
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until 1890. I well remember paying him a visit at the 
University in the early 80's, and was impressed with the 
modest simplicity and kindly geniality of the great scholar, 
and the almost bumble surroundings of his unpretending 
home, which he laughingly contrasted with the lordly 
splendour he had seen enjoyed by the ‘dons’ of Oxford in 
their beautiful Colleges, The tenour of his whole life was 
in keeping with this domestic simplicity and entire absence 
of all pretence or personal pride. A fair share of honours, 
academic *and royal, fell to him during his long career, yet 
he was never drawn from his life of quiet retirement and 
streuuous labour, in which few Orientalists have surpassed 
him. On his resignation of his chair in 1890 Spiegel 
retired to Munich, where he passed his last years of life. 

Spiegel may be said to have left as his scientific heir his 
son-in-law, Dr, Eugen Wilhelm, Professor at the University 
of Jena, who already stands in the very front rank of Iranian 
and Avestic scholars. 

— L. C. Casarrerci. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Ancrmotocicat Suuver or Isp, Annual Heport, 1903 —4. 
Calewtla, 1906. 4to. 
Presented by the Government of India, 


Avesta, Pantavi, axp Axctest Perstan Stupres in honour of the 
late Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana. 
Firet Series, omdon, 1004. &Svo. 

From the Publishers, 


Beceari, Camillo. Documenti Inediti per la Storia d’Etiopia, 
tema, 1905, Imp, 8vo. 


Bobbili, Maharajah of, Sri Krishna Karma-Thraya and Matha- 
Thraya, Pamphlet. §vo. 
Presented by the Author, 
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ae 
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Addka's seventh pillur ediet, 401. 
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—— 
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—— Three bodias of a, 945. 
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Chiniragupta, Date of, 984, 
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hibbina Sutta, 657, 881; meconting 
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sho-hing-tenu-king, 806+ sooording to 
Fa-hinn, 800; scoonting to Buddha 
ghiaha, $03; Thinas built aver, 904, 
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Cnawsiay = Winutase, Roek - 
dwellings nt Reneh, 217, 

Cudeiiorn inscriptions of Van, pt, vii, 
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Date in the Takht-i-Hahi inseriptinn, 
706, | 

—— af the poet Mupha, Tas. 

Dovids, Textimonia) tg Professor Rvs, 
518, 7 

iwi m, 401; cia’ 

_ from Topra, 407, 3 

Devarlaha or Kol, city, 578, 

Dharmakiva, 946 + a Hoddte 
= Bodhi = Nirvaga, o49 
Jogriond Principle, hao; 
Surnli 


SAO Doge kira. oii, 
Dhe'l-Nan al-Atigrs. 


fy 
"7 ie ah onto | 
to Telotion ty 
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thairrativa 
Buddha hy 


“relics of 





voilina, narrative of distrilution 
af Hoddhe's relies, BS2.° 
Purgi, her origin aml history, a55. 


E. 


alkin«, Rev. Pr., obituary, 249. 


Epies (Sanskrit), controversy 1s te date, 2, 


F. 


Fo-hian’s account of relics of Buddha, 

Furidu'ddin “Atyar, 103. 
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Seventh Pillur-Ediet of Astin, 401. 

—— The name Gijarit, 455. 
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of Buddha, 645, 851. ‘ 

Hate in the Takht-i- Buhi In- 
scription, 706. 

—— Inscription on the Peshawar Vase, 
711. 

—— ‘Traditional Date of Kanishka, 979. 

—— The Yojana ond the Li, 1011. 

Fo-sho-hime-tann-king, account wf relics 
of Buddhs, 806. 
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Gailadhara, father of Vangnéena, 287. 
Ganvarii village, stipa, 574. 

Gauda Deda, 442 

Gavudisa, 285, 205; date, 202. 


“General montings, 205, 623, 751, 769. 


srund os passive in Sanskrit, 6044, 99°. 

Gold Medal Presentation to Dr. Pope, 
709, 

Gondophernes, date of secession, 706. 

Gurmneon, 4. Aw Yuan Chwang's Mo- 
la-p'o, 4, 

_— Brhaddevata and the Sunskrit Epic, 
441. 

—— Pallana and Bhoja, 092. 
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Gutrnsow,(?. AL, Inscriptionon Peshuwar 
Vise, OO. 

_—__ Notiwon Dr, Fleet's Article on the 
Corpora! Relics of Tuddha, 1002. 

Grivé, meaning of term, O1G et sexy. 

Gaihnbodhake Saigmha, 6, 

Gumet, A. R., Ambic Inscription? on 
Textiles at the South Kensington 
Museum, 347. 

Gujarit, derivation of name, 455. 

Crurudhurmas, 444. 

Gutihava, 545, 


H. 


Haft Tqlim, 25. 

Hajjaj, 860, 562; death, S60. 

Haman Inke or Zarrah, 105. 

al-Harith, pretended prophet, executed, 
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al-Horri, battle, $56. 

Harda, Coin of, 44. 
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78. 
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Hory, W., Sakyas and Kapilavastu, 454, 

__~ Alexander's Altus, L000, - 

Honorary Vier- Presidents, Lastitution of, 
24. 

Horerss, E. W., Modifications of the 
Karma Dovtrine, 351. 
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Ibn al-Jayzi, Unidentified MS. hy, B51; 
Shodhfir al-Wqid by, 851. | 


“Th Qutaita, The plague of, 877- 
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Imim Mubanmad li, “Ali, 449, 

Indian (dneient) anntomy, 116, 

Indian moedirinsy Stociea in, 2a, $14; 

—— fun obacitre tnatimien! terme, 913, 

Indo-Porthian names, etymology, 201. 

Tndo-Seythiun names, etrmologr, 24, 
riptions (Aralio) on textiles at thy | 


South Kensington Museum, 387, 
Inscription, Tukht-i-Bahi, 704, 

—— othe Peshawar Vase, 711, 993. 
—— i the Pipriwi, Vase, 140, 453, | 
463; arrangement, 15%: eunetroction, 
155; text, 156 et Amy. ; translation, 
157 et seq, : people referred to, 14D 

et seq.; are, 178, 

Thseriptions (Cuneiform) of Van, pt. vii, | 
6li, 

Tiinovarman, Coins of, S44, 

Taseidones, 200), 

Ttihitee literature, Eurly date of, 1, 


J. 


Tnijjota, 285, 292. 
Jatru, meaning of the term, 992, : 
Java, antiquurian putes, 419 ; intro- 
duction of Buddhism, 420, 

Ara KOpretT over Malny Peninsula 
Mnerely pretension, (07, 

— art, 420. 

Jotar, J,, Sudruty op Mosquitoes, 229, 


: 


—Rin*ha, Burning af, 257. | 
Ralls version of the rovk-elirie, 407, 
Kanikomuni’s town, 603, 


Kanishka, traditions! date, 97. 


of, 653; position of, afd, 


—— aud the Sakens, 443, 


Karma dovtrine, Modifications of, 446) . 
ita Brahinanictir form, 541+ jite Huds 
disistic form, 4825 jt. relution to hell 
lmrture, 5392; ite TheOnYTHities, GAN - 
Changed by prayers for the dead, As . 
abrognted ty divine rep, 494 - 


® 








INDEX, 


transierred Korma, 587; causes of 
motifinations, 58S. 
Kursaka, 09, 


| Kirtikakunda, 286, 
— Kaehtu'l Mabjab by “AN hb. Wthmin 


al-Jultabt al-Hujviri, 404. 

Kedah, Mulay state, 110, 

Kerrt, A. H., Metre of the Hrhad- 

~ devata, 1. 

—— (ierund aa Passive in Sanskrit, #03. 

— Vediv Metre, 718. 

Negutive @ with iinite verb in 
Sanmakril, 722. 

Kelishin inscription, 611. 

Khotun, Ancient M88. from, 603, 

K'ie-ch'n identified by Mr. V. A. Smith 
with Cutch, LM: with Khita, i.e. 
Kaira, 100-101, 

Kietnous, F,, Bijoli Rock Inscription 
The Uttamadikhara-purina, 700, 

—— Wrongly Coleulated Dates, and dome 
Dates of the Lakshnmnasénn Era, |g, 

Koli or Devudlaha, city, 478. 

Kona, 663, 

homiganmoans (Buddha), 659, 

Kimigamana'’s town or Kona, 364, 

Rios measures lese than t miles, 41d, 

Krakuechanda, 444, 44%. 

Krakucchande's town, $61, 

rosa or koe, 410, 

Kila, £34, - 

Kumiiri worship in (iriva treats, 54, 

Rundle, son af Adtkn, #04. 

Kunilivuditn 491, 

Kora-Panchila war, 225, 

Rushins, 2h), ; 
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Lihori Kudin, 657, 
Lakshniinasing fra, dutes, LOOD, 
Langknsnka, 119, * 


| Li, Value of, 1013, 


Livros, History of, apa et ay.) in Kalba 
listie svete, $74-75; mm Rirveida 
177; in Chaldean epic of the Kosi, 
476; in Vedinin sitms Tat ip 


Hira, 
Avesta, 378; in Ching and Japon, 
480-BK9, ees) 


> 


Macpowmi1, A. A., Stody of Sanskrit 
asian Imperinl (huestion, 675. 

Madhuban plate of Harga, 693, 

Madhukesa, 259, 

Magha, Date of the poat, 728. 

Mahabharata (Adiparve, eh. 94), 225, 

Mahiporinibbina Satta on Corporedl 
Relics of Buddha, 655, B81: value of 
narrative, 607. ; 

Maha-prmjniparamita Sitr, MS. from 
Khotan, 90. 

Mahayana school of Buddhism, 043. 

Mahivyaniem of Javanese uri, 420. 

Maheivara, anthor of Vidvo-prokiéa and 
Sahazaika Carita, 694, 

Majma‘u'l-Fusaha, 23. 

Malacca in fifteenth century an inde- 
pemilent Malny kingdom, 112. 

Malay history, ‘Questions of, discussed, 
108. 

Malay peninsula formerly occupied by 
ff Mon-Klimer rice, 117. 


‘Maldivinn taliamans, 121. 


Managib ‘Omar, $52, 855. 

Manucei on Aurangzeb’s revenues, 44. 

Manweripts, Turkish and Permian, in 
Hunterian Library, Glasgow Univer- 
sity, 495. 

—— Ancient, from Khotan, 095. 

Mansottovtn, D. 8,, Poam attributed 
to al-Samanu'al, $63; Addrtional Note 
on, LOOT. 

Marj Hahit, battle, 454. 

Ma‘rif al-Rorkhi defines Sifiiem, 106 ; 


nequaintel with doctring of the 


- Manideans, 999, 
Marwan, Accession of, 845; death, 555. 


‘Marwin 6. Mubammad, &76: detenter 


nt the Zab River, S77; his two sons, | 


8B, 

Maztathasinvasion of Byaantineterritory, 
ged. 

"Mas‘id-i- Ba'd-i-Salmin, interned in 


Qastio of Maranj, 11; composed poems 
in praise of Mas*id, 11; relensed, 11; 
composed M-qasida, 14; length of 
imprisonment, 26; later qisidas, 25 
et seq. ; poets contemporary with, 31. 


ms | Maukbuzis, Coins of 843; epigraphic 
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references to, 349; detented by Dimo- 
dara Gupta, 850, 

Mazounan, H. C., Mahihhirvta, 725, 

— Durga, her Origin and History, 355. 

—— Gaulle Deda, 4424 

Meda) Presentationa, 769, 

Madicine, Ancient Indinn, 283, 914; 
some obscure anatomienl terms, 815 
mt. 


sit | 
Metre of the Brhoddewwta, 1. 


Maina, L., Pahlavi Texts of Youn 
LYIT-LAT, 63. 

— Pahlavi Text of Yasue LXV, 823. 

Mir'it al-Zaman, $64. 

Miriitu'l-‘Aalam reeords, etutistica of 
Aurnogzeb's reverts, 340, 

Mink MoyamMan of (Qhxwin, Mas'id.j. 
Sa‘id-i-Salman, 11. 

Mudificutions of the Karma dovtrine, 
O81. 

Mo-la-p'o of Yuan Chwnnjr, 95, 220; 
tention! with Mialara, 221, 

Mosques, Orientation of, 454, 

Mosjuitoes mentional by Sudruia, 222; 
and maleria, 224. 

Moa‘awia, 445, 

Muliommod Khaihi, Commissioner of 
Qluedir in Seitton, |). 

Mubiyyuddin Tbnu'l-‘Arnhi, Life of, 797. 

Mu‘izzi, poet, 49. 

Mukhtir, 848. 

Muntazam of Tim al-Jouzi, 441, 


Nafahotu'l-Un of Jami, 30%. 

Navatni day, 460, 

Nibandha Sorheratia, 283. 

Nictowsox, R.A., Origin and Develop- 
ment of Sifliam, 805, 

— Lives of ‘Umar [hou’l-Fitrid and 
Mublyyu'ddta Thaou'l- ‘Arabi, TYT. 

ul-Karkhi, #09. 
Ninnayakivn in relatian to Dharmakaya, . 
62; dovirine, 964; Mahayaniut 
orthodox Huddholory, 970; doctrine 
as a part of the ontology, #74. 
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